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PREFACE. 


Tlir  liist<>!i<al  sk<*tclM'>  coiitiiiiH'tl  in  this  voliniH*  luivi* 
IxMMi  |»n*|»anMl  in  acconlancr  with  thi*  n*(jM(st  i>\'  thr  Stati* 
('♦•ntrnnial  Kchicational  Coniniittt**.  It  is  pr<snnitMl  that 
thr  historical  niattrr  is  ^imu'ijiHv  accurati'.  and  |H()l)al>lv  as 
coniph'tr  as  it  conhl  Im*  niadr  from  th«'  <lata  arcrssihU*  to  tin- 
ant  liois.  TIh'sc  anthors  alone  an-  rrsjionsihlr  for  any  inar- 
(•ura<i<'s  in  dates  or  statennnt.-  ol'  facts. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  volnine  is  coni)»lete.  The  c(Mi- 
trihutions  contained  in  it  have  h«*en  prepared  vohmtarilv, 
and  the  managers  of  many  pnhlic  as  well  as  private  insti- 
tutions have  failed  to  comply  with  the  reijUe^^t  of  the  com- 
mitt<»e. 

There  are  undonhtedlv  rnanv  omission>  in  these  sketches. 
The  writers,  in  mo^t  instance."-,  have  cluujzc  of  the  institu- 
tions whose  historic^  tln-v  have  written,  ami  the  tacts 
respectini:  their  own  a<lministrations  have  he<'n  most  easilv 

<*olle«ted:    hence  the  jrreater    prominence    ;riven.   ill  a   few  of 

thesr  *^kctche>,  to  more  re<-ent  administrations. 


ANTIOCH  COLLEGE. 

OP   YEIiliOW   SFRINQS,    OBBENB   COUNTY,    OHIO, 


ORIGIN    AND    NAME. 

This  Institution  was  organized  and  named  in  a  Convention 
of  the  religious  denomination  called  "  Christians,"  held  in 
Marion,  Wayne  county,  N.  Y.,  October  2d,  1860. 

It  was  legally  incorporated  under  the  name  of  *'Antioch 
College,"  May  14th,  1852.  It  wa<  reorganized  under  the  name 
of  "Antioch  College  of  Yellow  Springs,  Greene  county,  Ohio/' 
April  19th,  1859. 

The  name  ''Antioch  "  was  iriven  in  honor  of  the  Syrian  city 
where  "  the  disciples  were  first  called  Christians." 

AIMS   AND    METHODS. 

The  denomination  which  founded  the  College,  aiming  from 
its  origin  to  stand  on  a  basis  on  which  all  true  Christians  can 
unite,  assumed  no  name  but  "Christians;"  adopted, or  required 
assent  to,  no  creed  but  the  Bible,  allowing  each  man  his  own 
judgment  in  interpreting  its  teachings;  and  made  the  evidence 
of  Christian  life  and  character  the  only  requisite  to  admis- 
sion to  their  fellowship. 

The  aim  of  the  Convention  was — 

1.  To  establish  a  non-sectarian  College  of  high  rank. 

2.  To  offer  in  it  equal  opportunities  for  students  of  both 
sexes. 

These  principles  have  continued  to  characterize  the  College 
through  all  its  history. 

To  secure  its  liberal  character,  ax  itt*  j'ounderH  understood 
liberailty,  it  was  provided  that  two-thirds  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Instruction  should 
at  all  times  be  members  of  that  denomination. 


This  Convention  ap]>ointed  a  Provisional  Committee  of 
thirty-four,  comprising  representatives  from  different  States,  of 
whom  the  Convention  designated  thirteen,  namely:  A.  M. 
Merrifield,  of  Massachusetts;  David  Millard,  David  Ely, 
Esq.,  Rev.  Amasa  Stanton,  Kev.  W.  R.  Stowe,  Rev.  Eli 
Fay,  Dr.  J.  Hale,  and  C  C.  Davison,  Esq.,  of  New  York  ; 
Rev.  John  Phillips,  Rev.  D.  F.  Ladley,  Rev.  Jasiah  Knight, 
E.  W.  Devore,  Esq.,  and  Hon.  B.  Randall,  of  Ohio,  to  act  as 
a  sub-committee,  having  in  charge  the  work  of  raising  funds, 
and  lf>cating  and  building  the  (yollege.  Of  this  committee. 
Rev.  David  Millard  was  Chairman,  Rev.  Eli  Fay,  Secretary, 
and  A.  M.  Merrifield,  Treasurer.  Under  its  direction  agents 
were  put  into  the  field  to  raise  funds  at  once. 

THE    FINANCIAL   SCHEME. 

The  original  design  was  to  establish  a  College  proper,  with 
four  undergraduate  classes.  The  funds  for  the  endowment 
were  to  be  raised  by  the  sale  of  scholarships,  at  one  hundre<l 
(100)  dollars  each,  entitling  the  holder  to  keep  one  scholar  in 
the  8<»hool  (Continually,  free  of  tuition  charges.  Fifty  thousand 
(50,000)  dollars  were  fixe<l  upon  as  the  minimum  of  funds  to 
be  so  raised.  It  was  also  the  ex|)ectation  to  build  it  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  "  somewhere  on  the  thoroughfare  between 
Albany  and  Buffalo."  The  agents  were  dirwjied  to  take 
notes  for  the  s(*holarship  subscriptions,  imyable  St'pt<'ml)er  1st, 
1852. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  sub-committee,  held  in  Stafford,  N.  Y., 
October  29th,  1851,  it  was  found  that  the  Ohio  agtnits  had  tar 
out8trip|)ed  the  others  in  success,  and  that  that  State  had 
earned  the  right  to  the  Collegt*.     Here  it  wa^  deci<le<l — 

1.  That  the  ('oliege  should  be  loc^te<l  in  Ohio. 

2.  That  a  department  of  Preparatory  study  six  mi  Id  be  an- 
Dexe<l  to  it. 

3.  That  at  least  one  hundred   tliousand  (100,000)  dollHr^ 
must     be   raise<i    a>    a    |H'rmanent    endowment,    no    part   o^' 
which  should  ever  Ix*  diverted  from  it.**  purpose,  but  tlie  in- 
terest ah»ne  should  bi;  used  to   pay  the  tuition  of  the  student^ 
who  might  l)e  sent  on  the  s(*holarshi|x^. 


4.  That  fifty  thousand  (50,000)  dollars  must  be  raised  to 
erect  buildings,  and  grade  and  ornament  the  grounds. 

5.  That  dormitories  should  be  built  for  the  accommoda- 
tioD  of  students. 

To  the  dangers  inlierent  iu  the  original  scheme  was  added  a 
measure  still  more  fatal,  in  the  encouragement  given  by  agents, 
on  the  authority  of  the  committee  that  employed  them,  that 
the  principal  of  the  scholarship  notes  would  never  be  called 
for  so  long  as  the  interest,  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  was 
promptly  paid.  With  this  encouragement  many  gave  their 
notes,  believing  that,  though  they  might  not  l)e  able  to  pay 
the  princi))al,  they  could  pay  six  dollars  a  year  for  the  privi- 
lege of  keeping  a  scholar  in  the  school  perpetually;  especially 
as  the  scholarships  were  negotial)le,  and  many  expected  to  be 
able  to  rent  them  for  mucii  more  than  the  annual  interest 
thev  would  have  to  pav. 

For  building  fun(is,  relianee  was  placed  upon  the  contribu- 
tions which  might  be  nnide  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
location,  and  uf)on  special  donations  for  building  purposes. 

THE    IXKJATION    DECIDED    OS    AND    PI.ANS    ACCEPTED. 

The  sub-committee  met  again  at  Enon,  Ohio,  January  21, 
1852.  Here,  after  canvassing  the  claims  of  the  different  places 
bidding  for  the  l<K*ati<m  of  the  College,  the  preference  was 
given  to  Yellmc  Springt*,  Gt'eern'  (  bwify,  Ohio, 

The  moving  causes  of  this  decision  were,  first,  the  beauty 
and  health  fulness  of  the  place  ;  and,  sec»ondly  and  chiefly, 
the  pledge  from  the  cntizens  of  twenty  acres  of  land  for 
a  campus,  and  thirty  thousand  (30,000)  dollars  in  money,  to 
be  paid  in  ten  monthly  installments  of  three  thousand  dollars 
each.  Hon.  Willinm  Mills  made  a  gift  of  the  land,  and  be- 
came personally  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  money, 
paying  in  the  end  twenty  thousand  (20,000)  dollars  himself. 

Yellow  Springs  lies  on  the  Little  Miami  Railroad,  mid- 
wav  between  Xenia  and  Springfield,  nine  miles  from  each 
place.  It  is  seventy-four  miles  north-northeast  of  Cincin- 
nati, twenty  miles  east  of  Davton,  and  sixtv-five  miles  south- 
west  of  Columbus.      From  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  conn- 


\ 


The  corner-stone  of  the  main  building  was  laid,  with  due 
ceremonies,  June  23d,  1852.  Judge  Probasco,  of  Lebanon, 
delivered  the  chief  address,  and  was  followed  by  Dr.  J.  R. 
Freese,  of  Philadelpliia.  The  North  Hall  was  finished,  and 
Antioch  Hall  all  but  the  towers,  and  were  opened  for  occu- 
pation Oct.  5th,  1853.  The  South  Hall  and  the  President's 
house  were  built  during  tlie  following  year,  and  were  ready  for 
occupation  September,  1854.  The  total  cost  of  the  buildings 
was  finally  estimated  at  $120,000.  At  present  prices  of  labor 
and  material,  they  would  cost  far  more. 

INCORPORATION. 

A  legal  incorporation  was  effected  May  14th,  18')2,  under 
the  general  laws  of  Ohio.  The  corporators  were  David  Mil- 
lard, Oliver  Barr,  John  Phillips,  Josiah  Knight,  K,  W.  De- 
vore,  William  Mills-  D.  F.  Ladley,  Christian  Winebrenner, 
Ebenezer  Wheeler. 

The  articles  of  incorporation  reaffirmed  the  original  pro- 
visions as  to  the  name,  the  scholarships,  the  rights  under 
them,  the  protection  to  the  fund,  and  the  denominationalism 
of  the  Trustees  and  Board  of  Instruction.  They  also  set  forth 
that  "  the  object  of  this  College  is  to  afford  instruction  in  the 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  usually  taught  in  Colleges;  and  it 
shall  be  allowed  to  establish  any  department  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  students  in  the  various  branches  of  academical  educa- 
tion, moral  and  theological  sciences,  and  general  knowledge, 
not  included  in  the  usual  collegiate  courses,  and  shall  afford 
equal  privileges  to  students  of  both  sexes." 

That  it  ''shall  be  under  the  management  of  a  Board  of 
thirty-four  (34)  Trustees,  who  shall  be  elected  for  the  term 
of  three  years,  and  shall  remain  in  office  until  their  successors 
are  chosen  and  qualified."  That  this  Board  should  be  elected 
by  the  owners  of  scholarships,  each  scholarship  entitling  the 
holder  to  one  vote.  No  one  person,  however,  could  qast  more 
than  ten  votes. 

That  "  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  appoint  the  President, 
Professors,  teachers,  and  assistants,  and  all  such  officers  and 
agents  as  the  interests  of  the  Institution  demands ;  and  the 


Faculty  so  ap)K)inted  shall  have  authority  to  prescribe  rule? 
tor  the  reception,  discipline  or  expulsion  of  any  pupil  or 
pupils,  to  prescribe  the  course  of  studies  to  be  pursued  in 
the  College  or  any  department  thereof,  to  prescribe  books, 
charts,  chemical,  philosophical  and  other  scientific  apparatus, 
and  shall  have  authority  to  (confer  such  honors  and  degrees  a^' 
are  usually  conferred  by  Colleges." 

By  these  articles  the  sub-(rommittee  lM»<*ame  the  legal  Trus- 
tees, and  so  remained  until  an  election  under  the  charter. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  charter  contemplated  no  State  or 
municipal  control  or  influence  of  any  kind,  and  provided  for 
no  members,  e,V'ofHeiOy  not  even  the  President  of  the  College; 
that  the  Board  of  Trustees,  two-thirds  of  whom  were  to  be 
of  the  Christian  denomination,  were  elected  by  the  scholarship 
holders,  who  thus  (Mmstituted  a  joint  stock  company,  with 
shares  of  one  hundred  (100)  dollars  each  :  that  the  Trustees 
had  the  power  of  holding  and  (controlling  the  property,  man- 
aging the  finances,  and  appointing  the  Faculty  an<l  other  offi- 
cers, while  the  Facultv  had  the  sole  control  of  the  niuc^tional 
work,  including  the  (conferring  of  degrees. 

THE    FIltST    BOAKP    OF    TIU^STKRS 

Was  elected  at  a  m<H*ting  of  scholarship  holders,  held  in  the 
College  ('ha|K»l  Sept(»ml)er,  4th.  1854. 

The  following  |>ersons  were  elected :  Aaron  Harlan,  Klias 
Smith,  Horact*  Mann.  Jacob  F.  Crist.  .Joseph  K.  Wilson, 
Charles  Ridgeway,  E.  W.  Devore,  Nathan  Ward,  Jacob  Ree- 
sor,  David  Cross,  Jos<»ph  P.  Cory,  John  Kershner.  John 
Kneisley,  A.  S.  D<»an,  Noah  I*.  Spragne.  James  Maxwell, 
Samuel  Staff(»rd.  John  Phillip>,  William  H.  Carey,  Moses 
H.  (irinnell,  William  Mills,  Kli  Fav,  Amasa  Stanton.  P<»ter 
C<K)|K»r,  A.  M.  Merrifield.  I).  I*.  Pike,  Benjamin  Cnnnnings, 
Charles  H.  ()lm*<lead,  N.  S.  Morris(»n,  (ieorge  W.  Webster, 
J.  R.  Fnvs<»,  William  R.  King,  and  F.  A.  Palmer. 

The  Board  wa>  organized  by  the  choice  t»r  Hon.  Aaron 
Harlan,  President  :  Klia>  Smith.  Kh|..  Vice  Prc>ident  ;  Wil- 
liam \{.  Kini:,  S<MTct:iiy  ;  and  Hon.  William  Mills,  Tn»asurer. 

Th(*  s«*c<»nd  election  t«H»k  place  tlnne  27.  XX'u.  'V\\\^  B»ard 
<*4intinu<*4l  in  «»tfice  until  the  reorganization  in  1.S59. 
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Cnieiniiati  Orphans'  Asylinn, 
Jewish  Orpluins'  Artylum, 
Widows*  Home. 


w 
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80W  the  good  seed,  in  which*  he  had  so  much  coDfidence,  id 
the  fresh  and  fruitful  soil  of  the  West,  where  there  was 
promise  and  prophesy  of  a  rich  harvest  of  results,  which 
should  perpetuate  themselves  throughout  that  fast-unfolding 
portion  of  our  nation,  in  all  succeeding  time. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  new  institution  which  attracted 
him,  in  addition  to  its  location,  favorable  for  an  extensive  in- 
fluence, were  : 

First — The  non-sectarian  character  which  it  promised  to 
have. 

Second — The  offering  of  all  its  privileges  equally  to  both 
sexes. 

Third — The  sympathy  and  enthusiastic  support  which  was 
tendered  him  from  the  founders  and  friends  of  the  Institu- 
tion. 

On  accepting  the  position,  Mr.  Mann  devoted  himself  heart 
and  soul  to  his  work. 

Professor  and  Miss  Pennell  were  relatives  of  Mr.  Mann, 
who  had  already  become  distinguished  as  teachers  in  High 
and  Normal  Schools  in  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Mann  had  sig- 
nified his  wish  that,  if  he  should  a(X!e})t  the  Presidency,  they 
might  be  asscK'iated  with  him,  in  order  that  his  (M)lleagues 
might  not  all  be  strangers  to  him,  and  that  he  might  have 
some  who  he  knew  would  understand  him  and  his  aims  and 
raeth(xls,  to  assist  him  in  inaugurating  his  work. 

Prof.  Doherty  was  a  graduate  of  the  Royal  iielfast  (College, 
Ireland,  a  ri])e  scholar,  es|)ecially  in  moral  and  metaphysical 
studies, and  belles  lettres,  and  an  elo<|uent  preacher.  He  had 
been  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  Camber,  Countv  Down,  Ire- 
land.  He  was,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  pastor  of  the 
Unitarian  S<K*iety  in  K<K*hesler,  New  York,  but  a  memlnT  of 
a  Christian  ('onferenct*  in  Western  New  York. 

The  other  memb<»rs  appointni  on  the  Faculty  l)elonged  to 
the  denomination  whirh  founded  the  sclH»ol,and  were  |)ersons 
of  lil)eral  education  and  experience*  as  tea<*luMS.  Prof.  H(»lmes 
was  a  graduate  of  Olnrlin,  Prof.  Allen  of  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
and  Pn)f.  McKinney  of  Wabash  Collejje,  at  Cra w fords vi lie, 
Indiana. 


THE    FIRST    FACULTY    ME^mNG. 

This  was  held  at  Mr.  Mann's  reaidence,  in  We.st  Newton, 
Mass.,  about  the  first  uf  Koveuiber,  1852,  the  members  from 
the  Western  States  coming  to  Mas  such  usetts  Tor  that  purpose. 
Mr.  Mann  describes  it  a.s  unex|H'Ctedly  harmnnious  in  views 
and  opinions. 

At  this  meeting  a  division  of  hibor  anmnt;  the  several  mem- 
bers was  agreed  unon,  and  three  additional  Professorships  were 
projected,  for  which  there  were  no  appointees. 

The  Faculty  and  their  Professorshi[>s  were  arranged  and 
published  as  follows : 

FACn.TV. 

Hon.  Horace  Mann,  LL.  D.,  President,  and  Professor  of 
Political  Economy,  Intellectiinl  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Con- 
stitutional Law  and  Natural  Tlieology- 

Rev,  W,  H.  Doherty,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  Logic 
and  Belles- Lettres. 

y  Irii  W.  Allen,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Astron- 
omy, and  Civil  Engineering. 

Rev.  Thomas  Holmes,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Greek  Language 
sod  Literature.  ' 

C.  S.  Pennell,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  l^tin  Language  and 
Literature. 

Miss  R.  M.  Pennell,  Professor  of  Physical  Geography, 
Drawing,  Natural  History,  Civil  History  and  Didactics. 

* ,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  Theory  and 

Practice  of  Agriculture. 

* ,  Professor  of  Mineralt^y  and  GeoI<^y. 

,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

Rev.  A,  L.  McKinney,  Prinn|)al  of  Preparatory  School, 

Acurriculumof  study  for  the  undergraduate  course  was  hen- 
adopted  and  publishe<)  as  follows: 


,  *  H.  A.  Warriner,  M.  D.,  wuh  appointed  bv  tlie  Faciiltv  ii 
IKM,  anduxisned  tn  the  work  of  ihetwo  Pr<>feiu»r«lil(«,  hiitui 
two  yemiT  in  rtennsny  before  eiitcrin);  on  Iiin  diitie^i. 


tJNDERGRADllATR  a)tJRSK. 

FRP>illMAN    CLASS. 

First  Tkrm.  Alfjehm — LcxMiiis's.  lAvtin — LincoIn'H  se- 
lectioriK  from  Livv,  first  tljree  l><H>ks,  with  I^tin  Comjiofli- 
tion.  (ireek — Anabasis,  first  tour  book*?,  with  Greek  Com- 
position.     Elevtire  SfudifM^ — Drawing  and  Designing. 

Second  Term.  Englhh  Lnufpiaf/c  and  Elomfion,  Ge- 
ometry oontinned — I»oTnis's.  (rrfck — Homer's  Iliad,  first 
five  books,  with  Greek  (/oniposition.  EleHire — Jahn's  He- 
brew Common weath,  and  Sismondi's  De(;line  and  Fall  of 
Rome,  for  the  first  thousanti  years  after  Christ. 

Third  Term.  Tngnnmiivtrti^  Plane  mid  Spherical — 
Loomis's.  Human  Phynioiogi/,  alternating  with  Latin  and 
Greek.  iMtin — Livy  eontinue<l,  twenty-first  book.  Horace, 
Schmitz  and  Zumpt's  e<lition.  Odes  commenced.  Latin 
Composition  continue<l.  (treek — Xenophon's  Memorabilia, 
and  Greek  Composition  eontinue<i.  Elective — Botany,  Gray's 
Botanical  Text-Book. 

SOPHOMORE   CLASS. 

First  Term.  }fenMii ration,  Surrei/ing  and  Narigafioh. 
TAitin — Horaa^'s  Art  of  Poetry,  Satires  and  Epistles.  Rhe- 
toric and  Belles- Iji'ft res,  Flhetirc — Didactics  or  Theory  and 
Art  of  Teaching;  Potter  and  Emerson's  S<»h<M)l  and  8c»hool- 
master,  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

Secx)N1)Term.  Ann/ f/f leal  (ieometrif — Ijoomis's.  iMtin — 
Cicero,  DeSenwtiite  and  DeAmicitia.  Greek — Longinus  on 
the  Sublime.  Ehcfirc — Hal  lam's  Middle  Ages,  ami  Ban- 
croft's Unitc^l  States. 

Third  Term.  I>i(ferrn(ial  and  Inhgral  f  ViA*u/mx,  or  the 
Acts  of  th<*  A|M>stles  an<l  Epistles  <»f  the  (m^k  Testament, 
at  the  option  of  the  student,  /xdin — Germania  aiftl  Agri- 
<?ola  of  Ta(»itus  (Tyler's  «Klition  preferred),  and  one  play  of 
Plautnsor  T«*n*nn*.  Frnieh — Pronum'iation,  Grammar  and 
Translation.  Eln-tin — Dida('ti(*s,  or  the  Theory  and  Art  «»f 
Tea<*hing  n)ntinu<Ml. 

StiulieH  whirh,  by  |)erniiHf<U)ii  ol   iht*  F'anilty,  iimy  be  piimiiiMl,  in- 
Htend  of  one  <»f  th«*  rt^iilnr  «>x«*rriM>M  for  the  ttTiii. 


JUNIOR   CLASS, 

First  Term.  Physical  Geoyraphy  —  Guyot  and  Mrs. 
Somerville's.  Chemistry.  Naiural  Philosophy — Mechanics. 
Elective — French  continued,  with  Conversation  and  Compo- 
sition. 

Second  Term  .  Civil  Engineering ^  Chemistry  as  applied 
to  Agriculture  and  the  Arts.  German — Pronunciation,  Gram- 
mar and  Translation.      Elective — French  continued. 

Third  Term.  Logic  and  Belles- Leitres.  Zoology — Agas- 
siz  and  Gould^s.  Natural  Philosophy — Physics.  Elective — 
German  continued,  with  Conversation  and  Composition. 

SENIOR   CLASS. 

First  Ter>l  Political  Economy,  Astronaray^  Geology  and 
Mineralogy. 

Second  Ter>l  Intellectual  Philosophy^  Rhetoricy  Logic 
and  Belles- Lettres J  Evidences  of  Christianity,  History  of  dv- 
Uization — 'Guizot.     Natural  Theology. 

Third  Ter>l     Constitutional  Law,  Moral  Philonaphy. 

"  Rhetorical  Exercises  and  English  Compositions  will  be  re- 
quired, weekly,  during  the  whole  course. 

"Lectures,  during  the  whole  course,  will  lie  given  by  the 
Professors  in  their  respective  departments. 

"  There  will  l)e  extensive  and  daily  oral  instruction.  Teach- 
ing from  text-books  alone  is  like  administering  the  same  pre- 
scription to  all  the  patients  in  a  hospital  ward ;  but  oral  in- 
struction is  mingling  the  cup  of  healing  for  each  individual 
case." 

For  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  the  following  requi- 
sites were  prescribed  : 

"  English  Grammar;  Outlines  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Geog- 
raphy; History;  Miss  Peabody's  Polish- American  System  of 
Chronology,  or  Worcester's  Elements.  Arithmetic-.— Alge- 
bra, Loomis's  Elements,  or  its  equivalent.  Geometry — 
fjoomis's  first  five  l)o<)ks,  or  first  four  of  Davies'  Legendre. 
Latin — Bullions'  Grammar,  Reader,  Cjesar's  Commentaries 
(two  books);  Virgil's  iEneid,  first  six  books,  with  Prosody  and 


Scanning ;  Cicero's  Orations,  four  against  Catiline,  and  the 
one  for  the  jM)et  Archias ;  Sallust,  Catiline's  Conspiracy  ;  Lat- 
in Composition.  Greek — Bullions'  Grammar,  Reader,  Gos- 
|»el  ac(?ording  to  John.  Greek  Composition." 

Of  this  currieuluTn  the  following  points  may  be  noticed  : 

1.  That  it  assumed  a  standard  of  requirements  and  of 
study  co-ordinate  with  the  older  Colleges  of  the  Eastern 
States.  This  relative  standard  Antioch  has  alwavs  aimed 
to  maintain,  and  to  advance  as  the  general  standard  in 
the  best  colleges  has  advanced. 

2.  That  here  an  election  of  studies  was  provided  for, 
and  a  cjourse  of  study  offered  as  alternative  for  Greek  (or 
Latin)  to  candidates  for  the  dejrree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

»'i.  That  prominence  was  given  to  Historical  and  Sci- 
entitic  studies  ;  a  movement  in  which  Antioch,  under  the 
direction  of  Horace  Maun,  was  pioneer,  but  which,  in  the 
march  of  improvement,  has  been  largely  adopted  by  the 
best  colleges  of  the  (country. 

4.  That  it  was  declared  as  the  policy  of  the  Faculty 
that  there  should  \>v  no  slavish  and  formal  adhesion  to 
text  books,  l)Ut  that  o/v//  inxtnvction  should  constitute  a 
prominent  part  of  the  <laily  work. 

0.  That  tlu'  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing was  mad<»  a  part  of  the  regular  course;  thus  incor- 
porating the  work  <»l  pn'paring  young  persons  for  teach- 
ers into  the  v»»ry  organization  of  the  (-ollegt* . 

From  this  meeting  ot  tlie  Faculty,  a  circular,  written 
bv  Mr.  Mann,  was  issued,  containiui^  "a  brief  statement 
respe(*ting  tin*  location,  origin  and  objects"  of  the  (^>lle^e, 
setting  forth  its  re<-ognition  <»t'  the  t^laims  of  women  U) 
e<jual  «»pportiinitie^  ot*  edn<ation  with  men,  emphasizing 
the  att<»ntit»n  to  Im'  i;iv«Mi  to  the  stu<lv  and  observance  of 
the  law>  of  health,  and  making  a  s|»e<'ial  nott;  of  the 
non-«iri*tanjin  spirit  in  w  hi«*h  th<'  College  wa**  to  i»e  con- 
du<-ted. 

nil:   i>Ki»M  vrinN    \m»  iNAr^rnATioN 

li»ok  phne,  ()tiob«r  .">th,  lsr>;i.  Aii  imiiKMisc  roiuciurse 
asM-iiibled  Iroin   :ill    parts  of  the  State,  and   many    from 


other  States.  The  cereiuoniesf  consisted  of  the  investiture 
of  the  President  in  his  office,  by  the  presentation  of  the 
charter  and  keys,  in  an  address,  by  Rev.  I.  N.  Walter, 
and  a  response  by  President  Maun,  and  also  the  delivery 
by  Mr.  Mann   of  his  Dedicatory  and  Inaugural  Address. 

OPENIN(4    OF  THE  SCHOOI.. 

On  the  following  day,  the  school  was  opened  by  the  ex- 
amination of  students.  The  grounds  were  uncleaned 
and  unfenced,  and  the  building  still  unfinished ;  though 
ail  the  rooms  of  Antioch  Hall  and  the  north  dormitorv 
were  ready  for  occupation; 

A  Freshman  class  of  six,  four  gentlemen  and  two  ladies, 
was  admitted,  and  over  two  hundred  entered  the  Prepar- 
atory and  English  classes. 

To  this  Freshman  class,  one  was  added  during  the  term, 
two  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sophomore,  eight  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Junior,  and  one  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Senior  year.  Three  left  during  the  course,  leaving  a 
class  of  fifteen,  twelve  gentlemen  and  three  ladies,  who 
graduated  in  the  first  class,  June  27th,  1857. 

The  cheap  tuition  etiected  by  the  scholarship  system, 
and  the  general  interest  which  had  been  awakened  in  the 
canvass  for  money,  as  well  as  the  reputation  of  President 
Mann,  brought  in  an  influx  of  students,  which  continued 
until  the  abolishing  of  the  scholarshi|)s,  by  the  failure 
and  assignment  of  1859. 

HORACE    MANN    AS    PRI':8IDENT. 

For  the  first  years  of  the  College,  and  until  its  embar- 
rassments began  seriously  t<>  manifest  themselves,  Mr. 
Mann  kept  himself  aloof  trom  its  financial  affairs,  and 
devoted  himself  to  overseeing  and  inspiring  the  educa- 
tional work.  He  strove  to  make  the  acquaintance  and 
gain  the  confidence  of  every  student,  and  to  impart  his 
own  inspiration  to  live  for  the  highest  ends.  The  health 
and  morals  of  the  students  were  his  s[)e(aal  care  ;  and 
publicly  and  privately  he  labored  to  guard  and  pnmiote 
them.     The  earnestness  and  powerof  his  words,  his  pathos, 


wit,  and  occasional  sarcasm,  will  never  be  Ibrgotten  l>y 
any  who  were  his  pupils.  In  discipline,  his  aim  was  to 
check  the  beginnings  of  disorder.  He  was  firm  and 
thorough,  but  ready  to  accept  any  liope  of  amendment. 

In  the  relations  of  the  two  sexes,  his  aim  was,  by  pub- 
lic receptions  and  otherwise,  to  give  frequent  opportuni- 
ties for  social  intercourse  in  the  presence  of  teachers  and 
friends,  that  it  might  be  the  easier  to  restrain  any  tend- 
ency to  seek  private  interviews. 

(X>I.()RED   STUDENTS. 

Early  in  the  College  history,  some  students  from  a  col- 
ored family  presented  themselves  and  were  received. 
Great  excitement  w^as  aroused  at  once,  and  the  President 
of  the  Trustees  sent  Mr.  Mann  a  note,  forbi<lding  him  to 
receive  them.  His  answer  was,  that  he  would  never  con- 
sent to  be  connected  with  an  institution  from  which  anv 
person  of  requisite  qualifications  was  excluded  on  grounds 
of  color,  sex,  physical  deformity,  or  anything  for  which 
such  person  was  not  morally  res[)onsible.  In  this  he  was 
sustained  by  his  colleagues.  This  position  Antioch  has 
alw^ays  maintained,  though,  both  before  and  during  the 
war,  it  was  <lone  at  large  sacrritice.  While  a  few  r^tudents 
left  the  school,  and  others  staved  awav  on  account  of  it, 
firmness  rendered  the  internal  coinniotion  superticial  and 
temporary.  Ex<;ept  Oberlin,  Antioch  was  a  pioneer  in 
this  princij>le,  and  its  proximity  to  tlie  bord«»r  line  of 
slaverv  made  it  cost  tin*  more  to  stand  bv  it. 

FINANCIAL     HISTORY,     AM)    DENOMINATIONAL    RELATIONS. 

As  has  been  stated,  th«»  original  plan,  in<*orporated  into 
the  first  <:liarter,  ]»rovided  that  two-thirds  of  the  I^)ard 
of  Trustees,  and  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Instruction, 
shouhl  at  all  times  be  members  of  the  Christian  denom- 
ination. Its  rdurationul  fund  whs  raised  l»\  the  sale  of 
s<-holarsliips,  the  interest  mi  wbirb  "^n  a>  t<>  >iistain  tlu* 
edihatioiial  r\|»rii>'«-  of  all  (l('|>artnieiit>  ot  the  Institu- 
tiuii.  Kor  buihliiiL'"  linul-.  the  Tnistrr-  lonUtMJ  to  l^nal  and 
special  i'ontribntion>. 


Wlien  tlie  biiildingH  wer«  tiniehed,  these  local  and 
Hpecial  contributions  had  all  heen  exhausted ;  money  had 
been  borrowed  in  larye  ainiinnt«,  on  mortgages  and  oth- 
erwise:  and  a  hetivy  in<leht(jiliies3  on  uceonnt,  for  labor 
and  materials,  stood  against  the  College  ;  how  heavy,  in 
the  absence  of  any  suitable  books,  it  was  impossible  to 
tell.  Considerable  contributions  were  made  within  the 
denomination  towards  paying  off  this  debt;  and  agents 
were  sent  to  New  York  and  BostOTi,  to  solicit  aid  from 
Unitarians,  as  friends  of  liberal  learning.  Rev,  Dr,  Bel- 
lows, Hon.  M(ises  H.  Grinnell,  and  Peter  Cooper,  of  New 
York,  and  Hon.  Albert  Fearing,  of  Boston,  and  many 
others,  gave  it  generous  aid.  Still  the  debt  remained, 
and  statements  concerning  the  financial  status  were  dis- 
cordant and  confused.  This  bred  distrust,  and  distrust 
checked  donations. 

The  educational  expenses  were  nearly  $10,000  a  year 
above  the  receipts  from  the  scholarship  interest. 

At  the  end  ol  the  fourth  academic  year,  June  27th, 
1857,  about  $40,000  of  the  principal  of  the  scholarship 
notes  had  been  paid  in,  and,  notwithstanding  the  provis- 
ioua  of  the  charter  for  its  security,  it  liad  been  "  borrow- 
ed" by  the  Trustees,  and  expended  for  incidental  uses. 
They,  doubtless,  expected  to  be  able  to  refund  it  out  of 
moneys  raised  to  pay  oft'  the  debt ;  but  as  the  funds  for 
that  purpose  did  not  come  in,  they  were  unable  to  restore 
this.  And  still  there  were  debts  outstanding,  as  it  proved, 
amounting  to  over  $80,000. 

In  this  state  of  iift'airs  the  Trustees  resolved  no  longer 
to  continue  this  regime,  but  to  stop  expenditures  as  a 
tinaucial  cor|ioration,  and  to  pay  their  debts  if  |ioBsible, 
To  continue  longer  would  be  to  wrong  the  creditors  of 
the  corporation,  as  well  as  the  stockholders  [scholarship- 
holders],  who  miglit,  under  the  laws  of  Ohio,  be  liable  for 
the  <lcbt8  of  the  corporation  beyond  the  amount  of  their 
scholarships.     Accordi/igly, 


AN     ASSIGNMENT 

of  the  property  was  made.  F.  A.  Palmer,  Esq.,  Presi- 
dent of  Broadway  Bank,  New  York,  who  had  been  a 
liberal  friend  of  the  C'ollejii^e,  and  was  at  that  time  its 
Treasurer,  was  appointed  assignee.  Two  years  were 
devoted  to  settlement  and  liquidation.  During  these  two 
vears,  earnest  efforts  were  made  bv  the  friends  of  the 
educational  aims  of  the  College,  Kast  and  West,  to  raise 
money  to  purchase  tlie  property  when  sold. 

In  the  meantime,  the  educational  work  of  the  College  was 
comparatively  undisturl>ed.  At  the  time  of  the  assignment 
the  Faculty  was  reorgani/icd.  President  Mann  was  retained 
in  his  position,  and  fonr  of  his  colleagues  were  reappointed 
— Professors  Gary  (sua'essor  to  Professor  Pennell),  Warriner, 
and  Holmes,  and  Mrs.  Dean,  formerly  Mi.ss  Pennell.  Rey. 
Austin  Craig,  D.  D.,  was  a|)pointe<l  Professor  of  Rhetoric, 
Ix>gic,  etc.  Miss  Lnrretia  (-rocker,  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
ics, and  J.  B.  Weston,  who  graduated  at  that  (M)mmeucement, 
Principal  of  the  Preparatory  D(^partinent.  Professor  Holmes 
was  in  Kuro}>e,  where  he  ha<l  been  s|M^nding  two  y(»ars.  He 
did  not  acc^ept  the  appointment,  but  re-<'iitered  the  ministry. 
The  year  following,  Dr.  ('raig  was  succeeded  by  H.  C.  Bad- 
gers, and  Miss  C-nnrker  by  F.  W.  Ban  I  well.  The  Faculty, 
as  thus  constituted,  with  the  usual  corps  of  assistants  in  the 
Preparatory  Department,  (tarried  on  the  e<iucational  work  for 
the  two  years,  at  their  own  risk,  dividing  th(»  r<H*<Mpts,  which 
amounted  to  about  half  their  stipulate<l  salaries. 

In  the  spring  of  1859,  a  suit  tor  tbrwlosure  was  entered 
in  the  Tnited  States  Court,  in  CiiKMunati,  bv  the  Hartford 
Insurance  Company,  whi<*h  held  a  tirst  mortgage  on  the  real 
iwtate,  an<l  gmnt^Ml.  The  pro|RTty  was  a|>prais4Ml,  the  real 
estate  at  J?6(),0(M).  the  personal  property  at  $5,()00.  The  sale 
was  advertise!  to  take  plac«*  April  IJMli,  1859. 

On  the  day  before,  the  fritMuK  of  the  t-ollege  assembled  at 
Yellow  S|>rings.  eth*<'ted  an  organization.  an<l  <*ombim»<l  their 
tunds,  with  the  intent  of  purchasing  the  property,  if  they 
shouhl  not  be  outbidden  at  thebaic.  The  sale  was  efh'<*t<Hl  bv 
John  Kebler,  H-^p,  Mast<'r  Coinnnssion<*r.  and  the  |ini|M*rty 


was  bid  off  by  F.  A.  Palmer,  the  assignee,  at  two- thirds  the 
valuation,  no  bidder  appearing  against  him.  It  was  trans- 
ferred by  him,  on  the  same  terms,  to  five  provisional  Trustees; 
and  by  them,  April  22d,  1859,  to  the  Trustees  of  the  new 
corporation,  known  as  '*  Antioch  College,  of  Yellow  Springs, 
Greene  C'ounty,  Ohio." 

The  men  comprising  this  body  and  raising  funds  for  it, 
resolved  that  none  of  the  debts  of  the  old  corj)oration  should 
remain  unpaid.  The  scholarship  fund,  the  paid-up  stock  of 
the  old  corporation,  which  had  been  expended,  was  not  deemed 
a  debt.  Thus  about  $80,000  was  really  paid  for  property, 
though  it  was  bid  off  at  about  half  that  sum.  This  money 
was  raised  in  the  Christian  and  Unitarian  denominations : 
about  equal  pro|)ortions  from  each. 

THE    NEW    CHARTER 

avowed  the  sympathy  of  the  corporators  "  in  the  liberal 
and  unsectarian  spirit  in  which  the  College  originated,  and 
in  the  generous  ideas  which  prevailed  in  its  educational 
plans,"  and  expressed  their  desire  that  the  new  organization 
should  '*  perpetuate  its  general  educaticmal  policy,  and  be 
managed  and  conducted  upon  its  liberal  principles."  The 
rights  and  powers  were"  vested  in  a  Board  of  Trustees,  com- 
posed of  twenty  [)ersons,  twelve  of  whom  shall  always  be 
members  oi  the  religious  denomination  of  *  Christians,'  as 
that  denomination  is  hereinbefore  described,  and  eight  of 
whom  shall  always  be  members  of  the  Unitarian  denomina- 
tion of  Christians."  The  Trustees,  as  named  in  the  charter^ 
were:  "Horace  Mann,  Eli  Fay,  J.  B,  Weston,  E.  M.  Birch, 
and  T.  M.  McWhinney,of  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio;  John  Phil- 
lips, E.  W.  Devore,  and  John  Kebler,  of  Ohio;  Thomas  Har- 
leas  and  Artemas  Carter,  of  Chicago  ;  George  Partridge,  of 
St.  Louis ;  Albert  Fearing  and  Edward  Edmunds  of  Boston ; 
Mofies  Cummings,  of  New  Jersey;  Henderson  Gaylord  and  E. 
W.Clarke, of  Pennsylvania,  and  Henry  W.  Bellows,  Charles 
Butler,  G.  W.  Hosmer,  and  Amasa  Stanton,  of  New  York. 
The  Board  was  made  a  close  organization,  with  power  to 
fill   it8  own  vacancies  perpetually.       The  President   of  the 
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Boarci  wsus  alho  Pre.si4leiit  oi'  tlu*  College,  and  Chairman  «r 
officii)  of  the  Flxeeiitive  (-oinmittee.  It  wan  provided  tliat 
"  no  debt  shall  ever  be  <*ontraet.e(l  bv  the  eor|K)ration,  nor  shall 
it  have  power  to  niort^a^e  or  pledge  any  portion  of  its  real 
or  personal  property  ;  ''•  *  and  no  portion  of  the  expenses  of 
anv  one  vear  shall  be  e^irried  over  to  the  sueeeedine  vear." 
The  power  f)f  ('onferrin^  degrees  under  this  charter  was 
vested  in  the  Trustees.  Horace  Mann  was  ap|K)inted  Pres- 
ident of  the  new  eoi|K)ration,  Arteinas  Carter,  Treasnrer  and 
Secretary,  and  Horace  Mann  rx  offirio  ;  Eli  Fay,  John  Keb- 
ler,   Vj.  M.  Birch,   and  J.  B.  West^)n,    Exe(Mitive  Cominitt^H*. 

The  Faculty  and  the  educational  policy  were  continued 
without  change.  The  Hnancial  revolution  which  was  going 
on  without  scarcely  aflfin.'ted  the  work  within ;  though  every 
pupil  was  alive  with  anxious  hope  and  fear  at  the  |)rospect, 
and  finally  with  exultation  at  the  succ»easful  issue. 

The  new  corporation  was  thus  launched  free  from  debt ;  a 
condition  which  it  has  ever  sinc<'  strictly  preserved. 

FREE    FROM    DEBT,  BUT    WFTIIOUT    ENDOWMENT. 

Its  friends  had  been  so  heavily  taxed  to  purchase  the 
property,  that  it  was  deemed  impolitic  to  try  at  that  time  to 
raise  an  endowment.  Fn  lieu  of  this,  notes  were  given  by 
friends,  for  various  sums,  jwiyable  in  annual  instalments  for 
three  years — enough  to  swurc  an  income  of  five  thousand 
(6,000)  dollars  annually  outside  of  r«*ceipts  for  tuition.  To 
these  notes  President  Mann  and  the  most  of  the  Facultv 
made  liberal  (N)ntributions.  Thus  the  annual  expenses  for 
three  years  were  provided  for. 

DEATH    OF     l»RE8rDENT     MANN. 

The  labors  of  Mr.  Mann  during  thes«»  two  years,  especially 
t.oward8  the  clos<»,  had  been  incessant  and  severe,  and  his 
anxiety  intense.  The  successful  termination  was  the  un- 
l<»adin^  of  a  heavy  burden,  and  the  relaxing  of  nervous 
tension.  (Jn<l«»r  the  reaction,  he  wa.s  taken  by  an  acute  dis- 
ease,  and  di«Kl  a  triumphant  d<»atli  at  Yellow  Springs,  Au- 
gust  19th,  iMolK      He  was  buried  ii^  the  College  grounds;  and 


the  next  year  his  remains  were  taken  to  Providence,    Rhode 
Island,  and  re-interred  by  the  side  of  his  iirst  wife. 

The  blow  to  the  Col  lego  and  its  friends  was  a  severe  one.  The 
hojies  of  all  had  been  eeiitered  in  him,  as  the  master  spirit  of 
the  great  work;  l)nt  now  lie  was  suddenly  (tailed  to  leave  it. 
He  had  lived  long  enough,  however,  to  project  much  of  his 
spirit  into  the  organic  life  of  the  Institution.  The  Faculty  and 
students  felt  themselves  bound  to  it  bv  a  hallowed  tie.  The 
spirit  of  its  ince|>tion  it  has  been  tlie  aim  ever  to  preserve. 

REV.  TH()MA8    HILL,  J).  1).,  PRESIDENT. 

In  September,  1859,  Dr.  Hill  was  appointed  as  Mr.  Mann's 
successor,  and  entered  u[)on  his  duties  January,  1860.  He 
stipulated,  as  a  condition  of  acceptance,  that  two  thousand 
(2,000)  dollars  a  year  for  three  years  should  be  provided  for, 
to  meet  contingent  expenses,  in  addition  to  the  five  thousand 
previously  pledged.  This  was  done.  This  provision  would 
terminate  June,  1862. 

President  Hill  gave  his  energy  and  learning  to  the  interest 
of  the  College  in  all  departments.  The  old  life  of  the  school 
wmtinued,  but  with  a  gradual  abatement  of  numbers.  In 
1860  a  rlass  of  28  was  graduate<l  (the  largest  ever  graduated 
in  any  one  year),  in  1861  a  class  of  7,  in  1862  of  18. 

In  the  spring  of  1861,  Dr.  Hill  went  to  New  England  to 
commence  the  work  of  raising  an  endowmi^nt,  to  be  ready  to 
meet  the  expiration  of  the  temporary  provisions.  While 
there  (April,  1861),  news  (^ame  of  the  bombardment  and 
evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter.  The  war  broke  out  and  absorbed 
all  thought  and  interest.     Nothing  could  be  done  for  Antioch. 

Dr.  Hill  remained  in  office  until  June,  1862.  No  pro- 
visions remained  to  meet  the  ex|w»nses  of  the  College,  and  the 
Faculty  resigned. 

DURING    THE    WAR. 

At  the  request  of  the  Trustees,  Prof.  J.  B.  Weston  assumed 
the  control  of  the  school,  and,  associating  a  (!or|>s  of  teachers 
with  himself,  continued  it  on  a  self-supporting  basis.  For 
two  years,  to  June,  1864,  some  of  the  College  c^lasHes  were 


kept  up,  and  provisions  made  for  examinations  in  others,  and 
one  student  was  graduated  each  year.  The  next  year  the 
Preparatory  and  English  classes  were  continued  by  Prof. 
Lewis  Prugh  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Weston.  During  these  three 
years.  Rev.  Austin  Craig,  D.  D.,  was  President  of  the  Trus- 
tees, with  lejive  of  absence:   Prof.  Weston,  Acting  President. 

DIFFICULTIES. 

Difficulties  breed  dissensions ;  and  none  are  more  fruitful' 
than  the  Hnancial  difficulties  of  associated  bodies.  Of  this 
Anti(K*h  has  had  abundant  4\\perience.  The  brilliant  pictures 
of  the  prosj)e(»tive  Antiocti  were  so  highly  drawn  that  reali- 
zation was  impossible,  and  disappointment  was  a  foregone 
fact.  Money  was  called  for  on  scholarships,  and  to  pay  accu- 
mulated del)ts.  This  was  contrary  to  the  ex|)ectations  which 
had  been  excited.  Manv  invested  monev  in  town  lots,  ex- 
pecting  a  great  city  to  arise  around  the  College,  and  a  chance 
to  make  fortunes  by  the  rise  of  proj)erty.  This  they  failed  to 
realize.  Money  was  solicittnl  and  paid  on  the  assurance  that 
the  debts  would  Ih»  li(pii4lMt(Ml  ;  but  still  they  were  set  at  fig- 
ures higher  an<l  higher.  Finally,  the  bubble  of  scholarshi|)s 
burst.  It" was  the  wr(H»k  of  many  a  bright  promise.  Amid 
s(»  many  difficultie>.  misunderstandings  were  inevitable,  and 
somebody  must  be  the  victim  of  curses. 

"^riie  incn»a«Hinir  ^Mintributirius  of  the  Unitarian  friends  of 
the  Coiletje,  ot  ne<'essiiv,  led  t(»  an  increas**  of  their  influenire.* 
It  was  natural  that  the  di>:ippointtH]  parties  slumld  <'ast  the 
blame  (»ii  tlieni.  Manv  non-seetarians  are  st^'tarian  in  their 
non-^e<*tariani>m.  It  wa>  m»  among  the  }mtrons  of  Antio<*h. 
While  with  tlio^e  of  both  denominations  who  were  willing  to 
w<»rk  for  an  Institution  <»f  high  rank,  standing  <»n  simply  a 
Christian  basi>,  tlieri*  alwav^  exist«»d  tin*  best  of  harmonv  and 
<M»-n|Mratiun.  there  wen-  oihers,  esp^'i'ially  <»t  the  (Christians, 
wlm  \\i»»|ied  it  nion-  *' strietlv  denominational.**  This  spirit 
\v:i- tiinne*!  l>\  ^ome  disap|M»inte<l  aspirant>«  until  in  the  Chris- 
tian (leriMininaiion  tlieif  was  a  wide-spread  disstitisfacrtion. 
M.inv  proniJMMl    JiU'rai   eontributions   to   n*stt»n»  the  College 


exclusively  to  itb  origiDal  Imnds,  and  many  others  hsd  confi- 
dent-e  of  success  if  this  could  be  effected. 

Accordingly,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees  in  June,  186'2, 

PKOPOSITIONS    OF   COMPROMISK 

were  made  and  accepted.  According  to  these  propositions, 
the  Trustees  representing  the  Christian  denomination  were  to 
make  an  effort  to  raise  an  endowment  of  fifty  thousand 
(50,000)  dollars  in  one  year.  The  time  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  two  years.  If  they  succeeded  in  this,  the  Unita- 
rian members  were  to  consent  to  a  change  in  the  provisions 
of  the  charter  fixing  the  denominational  relations  of  the 
Trustees,  and  to  resign,  leaving  the  entire  ownership  and 
control  of  the  College  in  th*  hands  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers. If  the  Christians  failed  in  this,  they  were  to  allow  a 
like  privilege  to  the  Unitarian  members. 

The  two  years  passed.  Prof.  Weston  in  the  meantime  car- 
rying on  the  school  on  his  own  risk  and  res|)onsibility.  The 
must  earnest  cHbrts  and  a^ipeals  were  made,  and  the  most 
favorable  terms  ottered  for  the  payment  of  the  sums  that  might 
be  pledgeii ;  but  the  funds  did  not  appear.  Hnin'cly  one-tenth 
of  the  re((uisite  amount  was  pledged. 

In  June,  1864,  the  hope  of  raising  an  endowment  from 
this  source  was  abandoned,  and  the  work  turned  over  to  the 
Unitarian  members.  They  stipulated  that  the  provisiin 
making  any  denominational  relations  a  condition  of  eligibility 
to  the  Bo:ird  of  Tnwtees  shouhl  be  entirely  removed.  This 
was  provisionally  agn-ed  to. 

June  '21st,  1865,  the  snm  of  one  hundred  thousand  {lOU,- 
000)  dollars  had  been  secured.  The  proposed  amendment  in 
the  charter  was  unanimously  agreed  to.  The  money  was  paid 
in  and  invested  in  Government  7-30  b<mds  at  pur.  The 
members  of  the  Board  from  the  Christian  denomination  re- 
signed, but  the  most  of  them  were  re-elected.  On  the  pay- 
ment of  the  fund  the  following  (conditions  were  expressed  : 

"1st.  Thai  the  interest  and  uei  income  thereof  only,  as 
the  same  accrue,  be  used  towards  maintaining  Hve  Profes- 
Mtishiptj. 


'*  2d.  That  whenever,  and  a«  soon  ais  any  clause  or  article 
shall  be  inserted  in  the  Constitution  or  By-laws  of  the  Col- 
lege,  or  in  any  way  become  a  rule  in  the  government  of  the 
College  which  may,  in  any  shape  or  form,  im|H)se  any  secta- 
rian test  for  the  qualification  of  a  Trustee  in  the  ele<?tion  of 
Trustees,"  the  endowment  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  American 
Unitarian  Association. 

RESUSCITATION. 

At  this  meeting  a  full  Faculty  was  apfK^inted,  and  it  was 
decided  to  o|)en  the  College  for  the  next  year,  in  all  its  de- 
partments, on  the  se<.H>ud  Tuesday  in  September.  Hon.  A.  D. 
White,  now  President  of  Cornell  Universitv,  was  elected 
President,  but  \yeiug  enlisted  in  the  founding  of  that  Institu- 
tion, he  did  not  aa.»ept,  and  Prof  Austin  C'raig,  D.  IX,  was 
Acting  President  for  the  year. 

In  1866,  Rev.  G.  W.  Hosmer,  D.  D.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  was 
elwted  President.  He  entere<l  into  the  spirit  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and  sustained  it  with  that  •ability,  wisdom  and  ex|)eri- 
ence  for  which  he  was  already  celebrateil.  In  June,  1872, 
Dr.  Hosmer  tendered  his  resignation  as  Prwident,  to  take 
effect  January  1st,  1873,  and  Prof  Edward  Orton  was  ap- 
|M)intcHi  his  sucw^ss<ir.  Dr.  Hosmer  continued  as  Profess<ir 
till  June,  1873,  when  he  resigned  his  |M)sition.  Prof  Orton 
also  resigned  in  June,  1873,  to  tdke  the  Presidency  of  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  and  Me<*hanical  College  at  Columbus.  Since 
that  time.  Prof  S.  C.  Derby  has  bet^n  Arting  President,  ami 
is  now  President  ///'o  tiutfton . 

The  Kacullv  as  now  constituted  an* :  Samuel  ( '.  Derby,  Pre«»- 
ident /yro /rm..  Profess<»r  of'  l^atin  :  J.  B.  \V<*«*ion,  SH»retarj\ 
Professor  of  <in*«»k  and  History  :  C.  H.  Chandler,  Professor  of 
Chemi*<try  and  Physi<*s  :  i\.  S.  Hall,  Pro!i»ss<>r  of  Mental 
Philosophy,  Kthirs,  and  Knglish  Literatun*:  Kel)ecca  8.  Rice, 
Prot'e^^sor  of  Math(*mati(*s  an<l  A<irononiy  :  K.  \V.  Clay|K>le, 
Prote.-««or  of  (i<'olotr\.  Zoolojiv  and  Botanv  ;  William  F. 
Briil^i-,  Prin('i)Kil  «»t'  tlir  l*n*para!ory  Department. 

AHHiHtnnt  Tttu'lu  rs. —\r\\^w\\  K.  \N  est«»ii.  Irene  Hardv 
(Matron),  KmiK   K.  Derby. 


The  department  of  Modern  tian^nages  i8  shared  between 
Professors  Hall,  Rice  and  Claypole. 

In  accordanre  with  the  spirit  of  the  charter,  the  Faculty 
and  teachers  are  appointed  with  reference  to  their  qualifica- 
tions, and  not  to  denominational  relations.  There  are  now 
among  them  members  of  five  different  denominations. 

STUJ>ENTS    AND   STUDIKS. 

From  the  wide  range  of  studies  provided  in  the  College, 
and  the  free  election  offered,  the  result  has  been  that  many 
students  have  taken  advanced  courses  of  study  of  consid- 
erable length,  who  have  not  completed  a  regular  course 
and  taken  a  degree.  Hence,  in  proportion  to  those  who  have 
pursued  studies  in  the  College  classes,  the  number  of  gradur 
ates  has  been  small. 

From  the  o})ening  of  the  Institution  under  Horace  Mann, 
Antioch  has  had  special  success  as  a  fitting  school  for  teachers. 
Many  who  took  partial  courses  here  have  taken  distinguished 
positions  as  teachers,  as  well  as  in  other  professions  and  in 
business. 

Up  to  this  time  (April,  1876).  133  have  graduated,  of  whom 
87  are  gentlemen  and  46  ladies.  Nearly  all  these  have  been 
teachers.  Of  the  gentlemen,  19  are  now  engaged  in  teach- 
ing, several  of  whom  are  Presidents  and  Professors  in  Col- 
leges, and  heads  of  large  schools,  22  are  lawyers,  5  are  phy- 
sicians, 12  are  ministers,  4  are  editors. 

Of  the  ladies,  18  are  now  teaching,  3  of  them  in  Colleges, 
2  are  jihysicians,  1  a  preacher.  Thirty  of  the  46  have  mar- 
ried, 23  of  whom  have  children.  The  standard  of  health 
among  them  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any  other 
class.  It  has  not  been  the  experience  at  Antioch  that  an  ex- 
tended course  of  study  has  tended  to  injure  the  health  of 
ladies  any  more  than  of  gentlemen. 

A  Preparatory  Department  has  been  connected  with  'the 
College  from  the  first  Students  are  here  prepared  for  the 
Freshman  Class,  in  a  three  years'  course,  and  a  considerable 
range  of  English  studies  is  pursued.  The  work  of  this  depart- 
ment has  received  special    attention.     The  grade  of  studies 
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pursued  will  he  seen  in  the  present  ourrieu him,  published  here- 
with. 

LIBRARY,    LABORATORY,    MUSEUM,    ETC. 

The  foundation  of  the  Library  was  laid  by  an  appropria- 
tion of  one  thousand  (1,000)  dollars,  which  was  laid  out  under 
the  dire(!tion  of  President  Mann,  with  a  sperial  view  to  the 
wants  of  College  students.  Additions  have  since  been  made, 
with  the  same  object  in  view.  The  library  now  <*ontain8  about 
five  thousand  (5,000)  volumes,  for  the  most  part  of  well  se- 
lected works. 

The  Department  of  Physi^is  is  provided  (besides  less  im- 
portant instruments)  with  a  four-prism  Spectroscope,  Sac- 
chari meter,  Polariscope  for  projection,  and  Norremberg^s  Po- 
lariscope,  all  manufactured  by  Duboscq,  of  Paris,  an  Air- 
Pump,  Frictional  Electrical  Machine,  Holtz  Electrical  Ma- 
chine, Ruhmkoff  Coil,  Geissler's  Tubes,  Clarke's  Magneto- 
Electric  Machine,  Telegraphic  Apparatus,  etc. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  is  provided  with  all  needful  ap- 
paratus for  exj)eriment  and  illustration  in  General  Chemistrj*, 
and  with  balances  and  other  instruments  of  precision  for 
analysis.  Each  student  has  a  separate  desk,  supplied  with 
water  and  gas.  ^ 

The  study  of  Astronomy  is  as'^isted  by  use  of  a  Teles(X)|>e  of 
five-inch  a|)erture,  made  by  A  Ivan  (^larke,  a  Prismatic  Re- 
flecting Circle,  made  by  Pistor  aiid  Martins,  and  an  exc*ellent 
Marine  Chnmometer.  Class(*sin  Surveying  and  Engineering 
have  the  use  of  two  Transit  Theodolites,  Engineer's  Ij<»vel  and 
Compass. 

In  the  department  of  Natural  History  is  a  giwxl  (collection 
of  typical  fossils,  and  a  partial  but  yearly  increasing  collec- 
tion of  the  animal  and  vegetable  pnNiuctioHs  of  the  district. 
These*  are  ustnl  for  referent*  bv  teachers  and  students  in  their 
investigations;  in  which  th(»y  are  also  ixnUnl  l)y  an  excellent 
set  of  Micros<»o|K*s  in  the  laboratory  of  Natural  S<?i<»nce. 

I  ITKRAKY    S<M  IKTIKS. 

There  are  thrt^e  literarv  >oeieti*»s  <'onn«H»ted  with  the  (^>l- 
leg<%  two  of  gentlemen,  :yii<l  one  ot    la<lie>.      These  have  each 


a  isociety  roufu  iu  Antiuch  Hall,  und  one  of  them  (the  Adel- 
phiaiis)  a  lilirarv  room  Rdjoiniii^. 


No  biiildingri  liuve  Iktii  ericled  since  those  originally  erect- 
ed. These  and  the  }rn>iindi;  of  twenty  acres  comprise  the 
real  eHtate. 

Thf  one  liundre<t  tliounatid  dollars  paid  in  as  an  euduw> 
inent,  and  invested  in  Government  Seven-thirties  in  1866, 
were  liubMetjueiitly  <^  inverted,  at  a  premium,  and  re-invested  on 
real  eotate  HPcniittes,  vielditit;  ii  better  income.  Last  year 
twenty  thout^und  ($20,1)00)  .hillHrs  were  added  by  I)e<]ue8t  of 
Mrs,  Sarah  Kinji,  of  'I'aMnton,  Massachnsetts.  The  total 
endowment  now,  is  $123,(K)0.  so  invested  as  to  yield  a  net 
annual  income  of  between  $11,000  and  $12,000.  There  is 
aleo  a  prospective  tiind  of  about  $40,000.  fnini  a  bequest  of 
Hon.  David  Jny,  to  be  <leviited  to  aidinj;  needy  students, 
especially  women  and  students  of  color.  Great  credit  is  due 
to  Hon.  Artemas  Carter,  of  Ohicago,  for  the  judicious  man- 
ner iu  whivh  tite  fund.''  have  l)een  managed. 

PHtJiKNT    COUKMKH  OF   STUDY, 

A^  above  remarked.  AiitiiH'b  has  ninied  to  lulvauce  ber 
stanilard  of  n-.juir.-in.-nts  idonj:  with  th.wc  of  the  l>est  I'ol- 

l.->;es  ill  the  eouutiy.     This  has  1 n  ispi^i-ially  done  in  the 

reijuiremi-tits  for  adi])issiou.  uud  in  the  studies  which  are 
otti-red  lis  optional  for  Cn-ek- 

TIm-  I'n-paratiiry  Course,  in  tbt-  studies. >t  which  all  a.ppli- 
ijints  for  the  Kresbniaii  fla.«s  arc  rii|uiri'd  to  puss  examina- 
tion. nHuprises  three  yeiti-^  of  study,  alter  thi-  iei|uisite  Kn- 
■jlish  prejuirutioii.  ninnciy  :  Latin — three  years.  eTnbnn^iufr 
(irnrunnir.  First  Lessons,  ('ii-sar.  Cicero's  Oratitms.  Vir;;il. 
Prosi-  CoTUiKisition.*  (ireek— two  yetirs.  i-mbiaiinjf  (iriiui- 
mar.  Kirst  Leswiais.  Xenopbon's  Auabasis.  llouier's  Iliad. 
Prosi-  Coiupiisition.  Matheniatii-s — Arithnictie.  two  terms: 
AI>:ebriL.  two  terms:  (leiinn'try.  uni'  term.  HiHtt)ry — one 
year,  uumely  :  (treece  aud  Rome,  one  term;  Ku);lan<{.  one 
term;  Tnil^'il  Slates,  one  term.     Botany — one  term.     Physi- 


ology — one  term.      Elementary   PhysicH — cme  term.      Ele- 
mentary Chemi.strv — one  term. 

ThoHe  who  do  not  take  the  (rreek  are  recjuired  to  take 
Elementary  Astronomy  one  term  ;  Elementary  (Tc»ology  and 
Physieal  (Jeography.  one  term ;  Zoology,  one  term  ;  (lernian, 
one  vear. 

TIIK    rXl»KH(;KAI)rATK    col  KSE 

For  the  Aeadeinic  vear,  \H'4-n.  is  as  follows  : 

KKESHMAN    YEAK. 

/♦V/W  yVr///.  (ireek — Xenophon's  Memorabilia  of  S(Ktrates. 
Boise  and  Freeman's:  (ireek  Prose  rom)M>siti(»n.  Latin — 
liivy.  '^-(rerman — Srhiller.  Mathematics — Tappan's  (le- 
ometry  eomph*ted. 

Set-nnil  Ttrm.  (rre<*k — Homers Odvssev ;  Herodotns,  Hoise 
and  Freeman's:  Prose  ('om|>osition.  Latin — Horace,  Odes. 
*<Terman — (ioethc.     Mathematies — Higher  Algebra. 

Thitff  Trrm.  ^-(JrtM'k — Plato  and  Demosthenes,  Boise  and 
Freeman's:  Pros**  ('om|>ositi<m.  Latin — Taeitus.  Crermania 
and  Agrieola.  (ierman — (nn'the  and  Lessing.  Mathe- 
maties— Trigfinoiiietry  :  F^h-ments  of  Snrveying  and  lievel- 
ing  (optional  •. 

SOIMIOMOKE    YEAK. 

/'V/W  Tft'in.  ♦*(irei'k--(Edipus  Tyrannnsand  Antig<»neof 
Sopllo<•le^.  Latin — ('iecro:  Epistles.  Fn*neh — ()ttoV(tnnn- 
mar.     Analytical  (icouictiv. 

•  ■ 

Stftnul  T'liii.  i(Ire4*k  Plato's  A |)ol<»gy  and  (Yi to.  Tyh»r*'<: 
Promrthrn>  i*\'  .Kschylus.  Latin — Taeitns:  Histories. 
FVenc'li  -  (>tto\  (tniiiiiinir.     (alenlus. 

Thltil  Ttrni.  J(i?'(M'k  -  hcniosthenes  on  the  Crown.  Lat- 
in PIautn<'s  (apfivc>:  Horace's  Kpistl<*s.  Physi<»s — Me- 
chanic* of  S»l  id-.  Li<|nid>«  and  (iasc-.  AN»ustics-  .AtkinsonV 
(ian<»l       Frcnrh      French  Writer*^. 

'  Miidfiit-*  i^n-  :iilnwi'<l  \*>  itiibHtitiitf  iiertiiaii  tor  Itrtvk  duriii|(  Krevh 
man  N  ear. 

^  <  Iplioiial  for  l^liii 


.(HNKIK    VEAR. 

Ht^  TKnii.  PhyMi-.-" — Hetttand  Lipht.  Oh^miHtry — Bar- 
ker's.    Bngliuh  Literaturt— Early  En|;li8h  Literature. 

Stroi-fi  Tfrm.  PhyHios— MagnetiHin,  Electricity  and  Me- 
t.win*lii)ry.  English  l^iteratiire^Bhakespeare  and  History 
of  English  Literatun-.  Hintor\ — Hallam's  Middle  Ages, 
or  (ireen's  Short  Hintory  or  the  English  People. 

T/iirrI  Tmii.  Astronomy  —  White's  Elements.  Modern 
Enropeau  Literature.   Zo()logy—(' Botany  on  alternate  years,  i 

SEMOH    VEAR. 

Fii-l  Trrm,  l/)gi(; — Psyehology.  (leology.  Political  Eeon- 
■  miy.  Analytical  Chemistry  loptional) — Eliot  and  Storer's 
Ijualitative  Analysiw. 

S"im(l  Term.  History  of  Pliilaio|)hy.  (reology.  Modern 
History  —  Hallam's  ('(institutional  History  of  England. 
Analytical  Clieioistry  (optional) —  Fresenius's  Chemicjil 
Anal  Wis. 

Ttiiril  Trrm.  Ethics  and  .Esthetii*.  Zoology— ( Botany 
on  alternate  years).  Constitutional  History  of  the  United 
States.     Analytical  Chemistry  (optional). 


/',«.H/^„(,^Hor.«^e  MaiMi,  LI,.  0..  l8oS^59:  Thomas  Hill. 
II.  I)..  18.">9-b-2:  Austin  Craig.  D.  ».  {with  leave  of  ahsence. 
.1.  B.  WesUHi,  A.  M..  jw^tingi.  lWi-f>5:  Austin  Cmig.  0.  D.. 
(aiting}.  IXfiV-lifi;  <ieorge  W.  Hosmer,  D.  I).,  l8«e-73;  Ed- 
ward Orton.  A.  M..  .tannaryt.o.lnly.  I«7;i:  S.  C.  Derby.  A.  M. 
f!«;ting),  187;l-7a 

Metaphiixirnl.  Mnitif  itiiii  hi'iliiv'  .S-vVrnfj-— The  Presidents. 
l«.T:i-7S  (except  William  <'.  Russel.  A.  M..  Political  S<;i- 
ence.18fi.T-fi):  (;.  H.  Hall.  A.  M.  (Meta|^hysie^  and  Ethics). 
I87S-76:  -1.  B,  Weston.  A.  M.  (P>litie4il  Science,  acting). 
1874-76. 

Rhftorir,  hiijiiami  Uny'M  Liiifiyilurr—Hev.  W.  U.  Doherty. 
A.  M..  1S.5S-57;  AiiKtin  Craig.  I).  0.,  IR57-.W:  H.  C.  Badger. 
A.  M..  IS-W-fi-^:  Rev.  Francis  Tittany.  A.  M..  IMfio-fiti:  ttev. 


James  K.  Hosmer,  A.  M.,  1886-71  (S.  C.  Derby  A.  M.  ai-ting. 
186^^-70) ;  G.  S.  Hall,  A.  M.,  1872-76. 

(irfiek — Rev.  Thomas  Holmes,  A.  M.,  185H-o6:  (leor^e  L. 
(^arv,  18o6-«2:  Rev.  .).  B.  Weston,  A.  iM.,  1S62-7H. 

/>«////—(•.  S.  Peiuiell,  A.  M.,  18o:^r)H:  Svlvester  Water- 
house,  A.  M..  18of>-;>7:  (ieorge  L.  Carv.  A.  M.,  1857-62: 
Lewis  Priigh,  A.  M.  l«62-6^) :  William  F.  Allen,  A.M.. 
1865-66:  Rrv.  .).  H.  Weston.  A.  M.  (aetinj^).  186IW(>:  S.  ('. 
Derby.    A.  M.,  1870-76.  « 

yfathnnotirH — 1.  W.  A  Hen.  A.  M.,  1^S5:^57  :  (Miss  Julia  A. 
Hit<;h<!CK»k.  acting  185:^^54):  Miss  l.ueretia('r<K:ker,  1857-58: 
F.  W.  Hardwell.  B.  S..  18.56-62 :  M.  H.  DfK>little.  A.  B.,  1862- 
f)4;  John  E.Clark.  A.  M.,  1865-72:  (\  H.  Chandler.  A.  M- 
(aciting).  1872-7H:   Miss  Rebecca  S.  Rice.  187:V-76. 

MfKleru  hiii(ftiti(ff'j< — A.  M.  Williams,  A.  M.,  lH57-5>>:  Mr>. 
K.  Fay.  lS57-.')9:  Adolph  Schneider.  lS.58-59:  Mrs.  Adaline 
S.  Badger,  A.  M.  1K59-62 :  Rev.  ('.  Bradford,  1862-64:  T.  E. 
Suloit.  A.  M.,  1865-66.  In  years  not  covered  by  thest*  j)ro- 
visions,  the  work  has  been  done  bv  Professors  of  other  de- 
}>artments. 

(reolotftf,  F/n^Mt'otfftftj.  ZfKjloifi/,  diul  Hfitniuf — .Miss  K.  M.  Penuell 
(Mrs.  Dean).  W5:^5»  :  H.  A.  Warriner.  M.  I)..  lS.56-62:  Ed- 
ward  Orton.  A.  .M..  1S66-7S:  E.  W.('lay|H.lc.  B.  S  .  1S7:W6 

( 'hniiiiitrifavd  Phiiairs — J .  W.  Hoy t.M .!).( act ing ).  1K54^55:  H  • 
A.  Warriner.  M.  I).,  18.5.5-59:  (i.T.  Caldwell.  Ph.  D..  lS.59-62: 
J.  W.  Langley,  B.  S.,  1865-66:  W.  A.  Anthony,  Ph.  B.  18<Mv- 
70;  ('.  H.  Chandler.  A.  M..  1870-76 

///x/f/r//— Miss  R.  M.  Pennell  (Mrs.  Dean).  lK5:^-59:  J.  B. 
Weston.  A.  M..  1K6<M>2:  Mrs.  A.  E.  Western,  A  M  .  1S62-IW: 
W.  C.  Rns.scll.  A.  M  .  lS(».5-fRi:  (;.  W.  Hosmer.  D.  D,  1K«(>- 
7H:  J.  B.  Weston.  A.  M.  (acting).  1S74-76. 

fvMtrnrf4n's  ill  Cftlft'jff  Sfiitlics — V.{\  Hill.  (Mvil  Engineer- 
ing and  M<'chanica1  Drawing.  1X67-71  :  .Miss  K.  S.  Rici*.  A. 
.M.,  Fren«h  and  Mathemati«s.  lS61>-7(h  Mrs.  A.  E.  Western. 
A.M.  Historv.  I.S70-71:  C.  W.  Chnient.  A  B..  Rhetoric 
and  .Nb'chanics.  1S70-71  :  J.  M.  Harris.  M.  D.  Phvsiologv. 
1871-72:  .1.  \.  Berg«'ii.  .Ir..  .\.  B..  Analytical  Chemistry. 
I  K72-7:i. 

Hrlni'ifittUiij  flu  I'n fMinitin'if  Ih ffttrtnit  nt  |{<«v.  .\.  L  McKin- 
iiey.  A.  B..  is.5.vr».', :  .I.e.  ZaclM»s.    A.  M..  l.K55-5j»:  Bev    Al- 


viri  Ci.buni.  IM5«-o7 ;  Kfv.  .1.  B  WVHti.ii.  A.  M..  l«57-*>4: 
l-ewis  Pnigh.  A.  B..  ISM-fti;  Kdwurd  Orton.  A.  M.,  18fi5- 
72;  (.Splah  Howell.  A.  M..actinK.  l«fiH-70 ;  >  K.  C.  Hprbv.  A. 
M..  lK72-7fi;  Rev.  i\".  F.  Bridg..  A.  M..  l8Tfi. 

.4*bW«w/  iTwi/rA^c^— Marv  .J  Tjilliinl.  lS.'>;^-^4;  MJfis  K.  S. 
Wilraarth  (Mr,-.  Caldwell).  lS.VKi2;  Ht^nry  [>.  Burlingamc, 
18.W-.ifi:  Miss  A.  .Iiwephine  Chamberlain.  ISS-^-iH;  Mins 
Mary  F.  Ka«tman.  lXftfi-.5H:  Mrs.  Mahalah  .lay,  A.  B.  18.57- 
W:  .».B<hna  W.  We^ton.  A.  M..  IH58-.59:  M.  .1.  Miller.  A.  B.. 
tS.5!)-H();  Rcv.C  Bnidford.  ISWl-'W:  Mrs,  A.  K.  UVsfon.  A.M.. 
lSfi(t-7H:  Mrs  .liilia  M,  Chur.h.  ISfti-W ;  Mrs,  Charlotte 
r.  Stearns.  ISK-t-KH;  Miss  Katliarine  M.  Sanderson.  18AS- 
Kfi:  .Miss-Ienisha  H.  P.-a.-iH-k  iMrs.  Harris).  1XKK^7«;  Miss 
Rebeocw  S.  Ri.e,  A,  M..  lKKK-70;  .Mrs,  Harah  A.Oren.  1867- 
K8 ;  Miss  Zella  Reed,  A,  B..  1870.-71  and  72-7S :  Miss  Laura 
A.  Peanx-k,  A.  B,  187-2~7S:  Miss  Ktniiy  .«.  !»erby,  187fU7K; 
Miss  Irene  Hardy,   1874.-7K. 

.Hatr»i.''~Mr<<.  Sarah  D.  Tuelter.  l8*vV-7-i  ;  Mrs, .).  H,  Har- 
ris^. 1872-7S:  Miss  Zella  Reed.  l«7H-74  ;  Miss  Irene  Hardy, 
1874-rfi. 

Prom  lKft5  t^o  187:-i  »  Mnd^-I  S,:h)iJ  was  sustained  in  ixjn- 
nection  with  the  PreparaNtry  IVpartmenl.  r«irA/-(i'— Mifw 
.).  H.  Pea<-.^k,  I8(i«"h7;  MisM  Naomi  W,  (Joodman,  1867-68; 
Miss  Anna  R.  Peaeoek.  1867-72;  Miss  I..  A.  Scott.  1872-7S. 


HISTORY  OF  BALDWIN  UNIVERSITY. 


Baldwin  University,  located  at  Berea,  Ohio,  was 
founded  as  a  Seminary,  called  Baldwin  Institute,  in  the 
year  1845,  by  Hon.  John  Baldwin.  At  the  session 
of  the  North  Ohio  Annual  Conference  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,  held  at  Marion,  Ohio,  August  13,  1845,  a  propo- 
sition from  John  Baldwin  was  presented,  donating  land 
and  other  property  for  the  establishment  of  an  Institu- 
tion of  learning. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  earliest  record  of  the 
Institution,  will  exhibit,  not  only  the  circumstances  of 
its  origin,  but  also  the  design  of  the  founder  : 

"  MiDDLEBURG,  Sept.  24,  1844. 

To  the  Ministers  of  the  .North  Ohio  Annual  Conference  : 

Very  Dear  Brethren  : — Feeling  that  I  am  under  very 
deep  obligation  tQ  Almighty  God  for  His  mercies,  which 
have  followed  nie,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
M.  E.  Church,  from  my  youth,  and  believing,  with  the 
venerated  Wesley,  that  it  is  the  Christian's  duty  both  to 
get  and  give  all  he  can,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
to  devote  to  the  cause  of  religious  education  and  the 
missionary  enterprise,  a  certain  piece  of  land,  containing 
fifty  acres,  including  grind-stone  quarries  and  water  priv- 
ileges, described  below,  on  which  I  hereby  agree  to  erect 
a  building,  to  be  of  brick,  72  by  36,  the  plan  of  said 
building  to  be  furnished  and  site  located,  worth  from 
$2,500  to  $3,000,  to  be  finished  in  the  fall  of  1845." 


The  following  additional  proposition  was  received  by 
the  same  Conference : 

"MiDDLEBURG,  JuNE  4,  1845. 

To  the  Members  of  the  N.  0.  A,  C: 

On  condition  of  the  acceptance  of  my  former  proposi- 
tion, I  hereby  agree  to  hiy  out,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
said  Literary  Institution,  fifty  lots  of  a  quarter  acre  each, 
with  suitable  streets  and  alleys,  lying  south  of  my  gar- 
den and  orchard,  and  east  of  the  fifty  acres,  to  be  sold  at 
a  fair  valuation  price,  to  be  funded  for  the  use  of  the 
Institution." 

The  Conference  accepted  the  proposition,  on  certain 
conditions,  and  appointed  a  Board  of  Commissioners  to 
obtain  a  charter  and  onranizethe  Institution.  The  con- 
ditions  were  fulfilled.  A  charter  was  granted  by  the 
Legislature  of  Ohio,  in  December,  1845.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  was  organized  January  21, 1846.  The  Institute 
was  opened  April  9,  with  a  Male  and  Female  Depart- 
ment. 

FIRST    FACULTY    OF   THE    INSTITUTE. 

Rev.  H.  Dwight,  A.  M.,  Principal  and  Teacher  of 
Ancient  Languages  and  Natural  Science. 

Alfred  Holbrook,  Teacher  of  Mathematics  and  Eng- 
lish Branches. 

Mrs.  Almena  M.  Dwi^^ht,  Preceptress  and  Teacher  of 
French  and  Ornanieutal  Branches'. 

Miss  Cornelia  Van  Tyne,  Teacher  of  the  Primary 
Department. 

Numfter  (tf  Stuthnh  —  (Tentlemen,  f>l :  I^adies,  39  ; 
total,  100. 

Professor  Dwight,  the  first  iVincipal,  died  the  first 
year  of  the  Institute,  antl  was  succeede<l  by  Alfred  Hol- 
brook as  actiiiiT  J^rincipal.  J  lie  following  gentlemen 
havi*  aUo  been  Principals  of  the  Institute :  Ix>renzo 
Warner,  M.  D.,  W.  L.  Harris,  1).  D.,  (i.  M.  BarJK^r,  A. 
M.,  and  Ale.xander  Nelson,  D.  D. 


The  catalogue  of  the  Institute  for  1854-5,  exhibits  the 
following  number  of  students:  Genttemen,  139;  Ladies, 
99;  total,  238. 

Considering  that  an  Institution  of  a  still  higher  grade, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  was  needed  in 
the  Western  Reserve,  the  Trustees,  acting  under  the 
direction  of  the  Conference  of  1855,  effected  a  change  of 
charter,  by  which  University  powers  were  secured. 

FIRST    FACULTY    OF   THE    DNIVEE9ITY. 

Rev.  John  Wheeler,  A.  M.,  President,  Professor  of 
Mental  and  Moral  Science. 

Jeremiah  Tingley,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Natural  Science. 

Rev,  William  H.  Barnes.  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Latin  and 
Greek  Language)*. 

Gaylord  H,  Hartnpee,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Miss  Emily  A.  Covel,  Preceptress.* 

Miss  Rosanna  Baldwin,  A.  B.,  Preceptress. 

Miss  Eugenia  A.  Morrison,  Teacher  of  Music  on  Piano 
Forte.* 

Miss  Sarah  P.  Adiuiiy,  Teaclier  of  Music  on  Piano, 
Melodeon  and  Guitar. 

Miss  Sarah  A.  Storer.  Teacher  of  French  and  Drawing. 

In  185S,  a  German  Department  was  opened,  under  the 
instruction  of  O-  IJeniiing,  Pli.  D.  From  1859,  this 
Department,  uniler  the  charge  of  Rev.  Jacob  Rothweiler, 
grew  rapidly,  till  in  186.3  it  was  organized  as  a  separate 
Institution,  with  the  title  of  German  M'allace  College,  in 
honor  of  Hon.  James  Wallace,  who  donated  the  building 
occupied  by  the  College. 

The  relation  between  Baldwin  University  and  German 
Wallace  College  is  very  intimate — the  University  fur- 
oishing  instruction  for  Ivoth  institutions  in  Latin,  Math- 
ematics and  Natural  Science,  and  the  College  in  Greek, 
German,  French  and  Music.  Students  in  either  Institu- 
tion are  entitled  to  free  tuition  in  the  other. 


The  former  part  of  the  year. 


In  1865,  a  College  of  Pharmacy  was  organized  for  the 
thorough  preparation  of  druggists  for  their  business,  and 
is  still  in  successful  operation. 

In  addition  to  his  original  grant,  Mr.  Baldwin  paid^for 
many  years,  the  interest  on  ten  thousand  dollars,  which 
has  been  appropriated  to  the  support  of  a  Professorship 
in  the  University.  In  the  winter  of  1867,  Mr.  Baldwin 
donated  to  the  Institution  forty  acres  of  stone  quarry, 
worth,  at  least,  three  thousand  dollars  per  acre,  or  in  the 
aggregate  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
This  princely  gift  has  placed  the  Institution  on  a  solid 
foundation — literally  has  founded  it  upon  a  rock. 

In  addition  to  the  first  building,  two  others  have  been 
erected  ;  one  of  brick,  used  as  a  Boarding  Hall,  the  other 
of  stone,  used  for  Chapel  and  recitation  rooms.  Sub- 
scriptions to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  dollars 
have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  Ladies' 
Hall.  The  foundation  of  this  building  has  already  been 
laid,  and  the  work  will  be  carried  forward  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  There  are  at  present,  in  connection  wMth  the 
Institution,  four  Literary  Societies,  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition— two  for  gentlemen,  the  Philozetian  and  Phreno- 
cosmian,  and  two  for  ladies,  the  Alethean  and  Clionian. 
The  Institution  has  a  good  working  apparatus,  worth 
about  one  thousand  and  five  hundred  dollars,  and  a  well 
selected  lii»rarv  of  two  thousand  volumes.  The  Institu- 
tion  is  out  of  debt,  and  has,  as  shown  in  its  financial  ex- 
hibit to  the  North  Ohio  Conference  for  1875,  assets  to 
the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand 
dollars. 

The  following  have  been  Members  of  the  Faculty  of 
the  University  at  various  periods: 

Pnxhhnfs — John  Wheeler,  1).  1).,  W.  I).  Godman,  D. 
I).,  and    A.  Sliuyler,    LL.   I). 

IWctftfrrxsrs — Mjss  Kihilv  A.  Covil,  Miss  Rnsanna  Bald- 
win, Miss  Marv  A.  Proctor,  Mrs.  Clara  S.  Wheeler,  Mrs. 
Amanda    Schuyler,     Miss    Angela    R.    Houghton,    Miss 


Elizabeth  Hall,  Miss  Ellen  H.  Warner,  Miss  Clara  E. 
Schuyler. 

Professors — J.  Tingley,  A.  M.,  W.  H.  Barnes,  A.  M.,  G. 
H.  Hartupee,  A.  M.,  E.  ?.  Cutler,  M.  D.,  W.  C.  Pierce, 
S.  T.  D..  A.  Schuyler,  LL.  D.,  J.  Rothweiler,  D.  D.,  R.  B. 
Pope,  A.  M.,  B.  J.  Hoadley,  A.  M.,  P.  W.  Mosblech,  Ph. 
D.,  M.  J.  Flannery,  A.  M.,  J.  W.  White,  A.  M.,  Ellen  H. 
Warner,  A.  M.,  A.  D.  Knapp,  A.  M.,  E.  Thompson,  A.  M., 
Maggie  P.  Saftbrd,  A.  M.,  A.  S.  B.  Newton,  A.  M.  Clara 
E.  Schuyler,  A.  B.,  C.  Rieraenschneider,  Ph.  D.,  D.  Tor- 
bet,  A.  M.,  V.  Wilker,  A.  M. 

The  following  have  been  teachers  in  the  Department 
of  Fine  Arts :  Miss  E.  A.  Morrison,  Miss  S.  P.  Adams, 
Miss  8.  A.  Storer,  Miss  C.  Adams,  Mrs.  S.  P.  Barnes, 
Miss  M.  E.  Schneider,  Miss  L  M.  Plimpton,  Mrs.  L.  D. 
W.  Pierce,  L.  A.  Tuttle,  Miss  M.  M.  Gardner,  Mrs.  M. 
Flannery,  F.  M.  Davis,  Miss  A.  McGraugh,  L.  C.  Smith, 
J.  Hart,  Mrs.  Leonard,  Miss  E.  ( 'astle,  J.  Berr. 

The  following  have  been  Professors  in  the  College  of 
Pharmacy :  J.  Wheeler,  D.  D.,  W.  C.  Pierce,  S.  T.  D., 
E.  J.  Cutler,  M.  D.,  L.  S.  McCullough,  M.  D.,  M.  V.  B. 
Clark,  M.  D.,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Goodman,  M.  D.,  F.  M.  Coates, 
M.  D.,  E.  Thompson,  A.  M.,  D.  Torbet,  A.  M.,  H.  S. 
Francis,  B.  S. 

A  Commercial  Department  was  organized  in  1857,  and 
discontinued  in  1874. 

The  whole  number  of  Alumni,  189;  number  in  the 
present  Senior  Class,  15. 


TRUSTEES. 


FIRST  CLA&S. 

T£RM  EXPIRES 187C. 

Horace  Benton,  A.  M Cleveland 

Rev.  E.  R.  Jewitt SanduHkj 

Rev.  L.  Warner,  M.  D Gallon 

Rev.  Joseph  Jones Norwalk 

Rev.  G.  H.  Hartupee,  D.  D Manefield 


SECOND  CLASS. 

Term  expires 1877. 

E.  J.  Cutler,  A.  M.,  M.  D Cleveland 

Lyman  Baker,  Esq Berea 

James  Wallace,  Esq Detroit 

Rev.  T.  J.  Pope La  Porte 

Hon.  John  Baldwin * Berea 


THIRD  CLASH. 

Term  expires 1878. 

K.  C.  Griswold,  A.  M Elvria 

Rev.  A.  Nelson,  D.  I) Bucjrua 

A.Schuyler,  LL,  D fierea 

A.  J.  (.'anipbi»ll,  Esq Berea 

George  II.  Foster,  LL.  B Cleveland 


PRESENT  FACULTY. 


AABON  80HUYLEB,  UJ.  D., 
Prcddent  and  ProfesBor  of  Pliilosophy  xnd  Applied  M&thematica. 

ELLEN  H.  WABNER,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Pure  M»theiD»tic8. 

OLABA  E.  SCHUYLER.  A.  B.. 
Preceptress  and  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 

OARX.  RIEMEN80HNEIDER,  PH.  D., 
Professor  ol  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

DAVID  TORBBT,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Natural  Science. 

AROHIE  M.  MATTISOIT,  B.  S., 
Tutor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

VICTOR  WILKER,  A.  M., 
Professor  of    Qennan   and    French. 

JtrLIXTS  BERR,  . 
Professor  of    Music. 

FRANK  U.  OOATE8,  M.  D.. 
ProfeMor  of  Toxicotog;  and  Materia  Medica. 

HBNBT  S.  FBANOIS,  B.  8., 
Professor  of  Pharmacy  and  Practical  Ohenilslry. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


OIxA.SSIOA.Xj    3DET^A.E.T3Sd:EI>r: 


PREPARATORY. 


JUNIOR   PREPARATORY, 


FIRST  TERM. 

Arithmetic Schuyler 

English   Grammar — Etymology Harvey 

Geography.... Gayot 

Latin  Lessons Leighton 

SECOND   TERM. 

Arithmetic Schuyler 

English  Grammar — Syntax Harvey 

Geography Guyot 

Ijatin  Lessons Leighton 

THIRD  TERM. 

Arithmetic Schuyler 

F^nglish  Grammar — Exercises  in  Analysis  and  Parsing. 

LAtin   I>ess<ms Leighton 

History — England Thalheimer 


MIDDLE  PREPARATORY. 


FIRST  TERM. 

.\lgehra Hchuyler 

Grefk  Ix»Ki«<»nH l^eighton 

^  Hilar Allen  &  Greenough 

SECOND  TKH.M. 

AlgvbrH Hchavler 

iiu^'k   lieHHun^ lieighton 

('ioen»-<>raii»MiH <Miaited  Htuut 


THIRD  TERM. 

Algebra Bchuvler 

Greek  I.eABonR Lelghton 

Latin  Prose  Composition Harkneea 

History— United  Stoles Ridpath 

SENIOR  PREPARATORY. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Geoiiielrv ; Schuyler 

Greek  Reader. Goodwin 

Vi^il— ^Eneid '. Chwe  A  Stnart 

SECOND  TERM. 

Geometry Scbuyler 

Greek  Reader Goodwin 

Virgil— .Eneld Chase  AStuwt 

THIRD  TERM. 

Geometry Schuyler 

(ireek  Reader Goodwin 

Botony Wood 

Latin  Prose  Composition Harkness 


COLLEGIATE. 

FRESHMAN. 


FIRST  TERM. 

Algebra Schuyler 

Herodotus  and  Greek  Prone  Composition Jones 

Physics Norton 

SECOND  TERM. 

Plane  Trigonometry Schuyler 

Herodotus  and  Greek  Prose  Composition Jones 

Physics Norton 

THIRD  TERM. 

Spherical  Triguiiumetry  and  Mensuration Mchnyler 

Plato — Apology  and  Greek  Prose  Composition Boise 

Horace— Ode Chase  &  Stuart 


SOPHOMORE. 


FIRST  TERM. 

Sorveying Schajler 

Homer — Iliad Boise 

Rhetoric  and  Elocution Hart  &  Kidd 

Horace — Epistles Chase  4;  Stuart 

SECOND  TERM. 

Analytic  Geometry Peck 

Demosthenes  de  Corona Tyler's  Homes 

Physiology ^ Dalton 

THIRD  TERM. 

Analytic  Geometry Peck 

Sophocles — (EdipuB  Tryrannus White 

Physical  Geography Gajot 

English  Literature Taine 


JUNIOR. 

Elective — Three  Studies  Each  Term. 


FIRST  TERM. 

Calculus Clark 

Chemistry Roscoe 

Juvenal Anthon 

German — (V»nversation  (Traniniar Otto 

SECOND  TERM. 

Calculus Clark 

Chemistry Roscoe 

EuripideH — Alcestis Woolsey 

Tacitus — Geriiiania  and  Agricola    Tyler 

»  <  Conversational  (vranimar Otto 

German-    ^  j^,^^^  Reading Storme 

THIRD  TERM. 

Lr»gic Hehuyler 

Astronomy Loomis 

Calculus Clark 

Thurydide** Owen 

Natural  Th<*n|«»jfy Paley 

Plautus— Captives Harrington 

I  (*<>n vernation  (frauiniar Otto 

'  Fasv  Rea<ling Storme 


SENIOR. 

Elective — Three  Studies  Bach  Term. 


FIRST  TERM. 

Psychology Porter 

Ethics Gregory 

.if>chylus — Ptomelheua  Vinctus Woolsey 

Constitutional  L«w Andrews 

f  Otto's  Reader Evans 

German—  \  E^gUg^  p^g^  jnto  German. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Psychology Porter 

.i&lhetics Samson 

Mechanics Peck 

Descriptive  Geometry- Church 

Cicero  de  Oralore.. Kingsley 

f  Schiller's  Worts. 
German—  \  ^^^^^^  Writing  and  Business  Forms. 

THIRD  TERM. 

Political  Economy Bowen 

Butler's  Analogy. 

Shades  and  Shadows,  Linear  Perspective Church 

(  Goethe's  or  Leasing's  Workn. 
German-  \  original  Essays. 
Geology Dana 

There  is  alao  a  Scientific  Course  of  five  years,  embra- 
cing the  same  Sciences  and  Mathematics  as  the  Claseical 
Coarse,  less  Latin,  and  French  instead  of  Greek, 


^he  \JLleveland  ^cademy. 


BY  MISS  L.  T.  QUILFORO. 


11  the  sixteenth  of  October,  1848,  a  small,  private  day-school 

^*^*"    girls  was  opened  in  the  large,  unoccupied  dining-room  of  an 

^^^^ap>ty  hotel,  called  the  "Pavilion,"  and  standing  on  the  corner  of 

spect  and  Ontario  Streets.     At  that  lime  the  "Forest  City" 

SL  large  village  of  about  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  and  was 

approached  only  by  stages  and  summer  steamboats.     The  build- 

^"^g  stands  now  in  the  crowded  heart  of  a  population  of  one  hun- 

^^^d   thousand.     In  every  direction   stretch  long  avenues,   that 

^ere  only  roads  then,  with  here  and  there  a  dwelling  among  trees, 

^^^T^ing  brown  and  yellow  that  autumn  day. 

This  school  was  the  beginning  of  the  Cleveland  Academy. 

^^  principal  teacher  was  fresh  from  the  last  instructions  of  Mary 

^^ON,  and  the  ideal  of  the  infant  Institution  was :  thorough  ele" 

^entary  training ;  as  much  knowledge  of  more  advanced  subjects 

^  could  be  entirely  grasped,  and  no  more;  a  systematic  study  of 

^e  Bible,  and  the  inculcation  of  religious  principles.     Such  have 

^cn  ita  aims  to  the  present  time. 
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In  this  school,   which  for  a  time  numbered  about  thirty,  Miss 
L.   T.  GuiLKoRi),   of    Berkshire    county.   Mass.,    had   the   chief 
charge;  Miss   R.   Starkweathkr,  of  Ni)rthampton,    Mass.,  Mis!» 
F.   Merrick,    of    Wilbraham,   since   deceased,   and    Miss    M. 
Metcalf,  of    Hudson,  O.,  now  Mrs.   Chester,  of  Cleveland, 
were  assistants.      The   bills   for  tuition,  including  Latin,  were  ten 
dollars  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks;  and  the  corps  of  teachers 
was  surprisingly   disproportionate  to  ti.e  number  of  pupils.     It 
had  been   the  project  of  the  originator  and  financial  manager. 
Rev.  L).  Morris,  to  establish  a  large  boarding  school,  partially 
on  the  plan  of  the  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  but  only  two  board- 
ing pupils  availed  themselves  of  the  ample,  if  somewhat  unsuit- 
able,   rooms.     The  failure  of  the  scheme  forced  Mr.  MoRRls  to 
give  up  the  hotel  to  the  lessee.     The  few  who  had  been  scattered 
in  various  parts  of  the  untidy  building  left  in   the  spring,  though 
the   school- room   was   occupied  till  July.     As  the  manager  had 
been  unai»le  to  pay  the  teachers,  and   the   number  of  pupils  had 
diminished  to  thirteen,  the  outlook  was  not  encouraging. 

In  July,  Misses  .MhRKicKand  Siakkw father  returned  to  New 
Kn^land,  but  Miss  (Iiiifdro,  havmg  assumed  the  pecuniary 
responsiljiliiv.  decided  to  remain,  and,  if  any  place  could  be 
tniind  I'M  thcii),  to  <  (>lU-(  t  in  the  auiunm  the  little  tkxik  to  which 
she  luhl  btt  nnie  iiuirli  attached  The  "I'avilion"'  was  soon  re- 
sinnd  to  its  oii|»inal  use  i>y  the  traveling  public,  keeping  no  trace 
ol  this  (  unous  episode  in  its  history. 

Ill  .\ii.;iiNi,  ihrou;;li  the  exertions  of  Mr.  .MoRRis  a  long,  white, 
woi.deM  liuildin.::  was  irected  on  a  kased  lot,  in  a  grove  of  trees, 
that  exleiidt  (1  tioin  what  is  now  the  "Club  House,"  over  the  site 
<»t  the  <  eiuial  \\\j.\\  S<  hooj.  I  his  slight,  temporary  structure  was 
b.i*  iittl'  i>rote<tion  from  the  i  old.  and  its  only  apparatus  con- 
sisted ot  two  wotuien  blatk boards.  There  the  school  was  re- 
opvnul  ill  Se|»tcm]ter,  and  bej^nn  to  ijke  a  iharaiter  of  it.**  own — 
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steadily,  though  slowly,  gaining  in  the  confidence  and  patronage 
of  the  community.  Many  of  its  pupils  cherished  an  enthusiastic 
attachment  for  its  peculiar  modes  of  study  and  discipline.  They 
were  the  descendants  of  good  Puritan  stock,  and  received  instruc- 
tion with  a  "willing  mind,''  and  not  a  few  of  their  children  have 
been  pupils  of  the  Academy.  The  study  of  Latin  was  insisted 
on,  unless  the  parents  objected — which  was  frequently  the  case 
at  that  period.  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  and  the  Bible  were  the 
leading  studies.  Reading  and  Spelling  were  required  daily  of  all. 
These,  with  Geography,  United  States  History,  and  frequent  com- 
position writing,  occupied  nearly  the  entire  attention  of  the  whole 
school.  For  many  years  there  was  little  attempt  at  teaching  the 
Natural  Sciences  or  any  of  the  higher  English  branches,  though 
the  teachers  employed  were  all  graduates  of  Eastern  schools  of 
repute;  but  the  ground  was  taken  that  such  studies  require  more 
maturity  of  mind  than  is  usually  found  in  girls  before  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  attention  to  them  was  discouraged. 

It  was  the  definite  aim,  to  teach  thoroughly  the  most  important 
things;  to  awaken,  if  possible,  a  love  of  study,  and  to  keep  the 
pupil  from  superficially  reciting  in  subjects  beyond  her  compre- 
hension. The  difficulty  of  conducting  a  young  ladies'  school  on 
these  principles  can  only  be  understood  by  those  who  know  the 
material  which  such  schools  usually  contain  in  cities. 

At  that  period,  however,  there  were  comparatively  few  in  Cleve- 
land, who  made  education  a  matter  of  pretense.  The  children, 
like  their  parents,  were,  for  the  most  part,  in  earnest, — breathing 
in  with  the  air  of  their  native  State,  the  spirit  of  buoyant  life  and 
enterprise, — purified  and  tempered  by  the  high  principles  of  recti- 
tude and  responsibility  inherited  from  New  England  ancestry.  It 
was  before  the  days  of  great  or  sudden  wealth  in  the  Western 
cities. 


Of  later  years  there  have  been  more  among  the  pupils  w 
were  indifferent,  or  frivolous,  as  would  naturally  l>c  the  rase  in 
( hangid  state  of  society,  tho>igh  the  system  of  discipline  has 
atrr.'Ktc.l  such,  and  thev  have  been  a  small  minoril*.     It  rant 
be  -^aid,  that  a^^ainst  the  whole  system,  still  si>  common,  which  s 
^:irls  ot  sixteen  through  the  whole  circle   of  Natural.  Nfental  ar 
\T(u.il  Sciences,  this  school  has  been   a  cimstani   protest.     It 
H'-cdless  to  say,  it  has  never  been  a  money  making  institution. 

U'hi-r  in  the  grove,  the  assistants  were  Miss  Anna  DwiGHr, 
SfMiih  Madie\,  Mass.,  nnd  Miss  Mktcalf.  In  Fe)»niary,  1851 
(f  If  vcl.irul  meanwhii-  ha\ing  br«)uj;hi  in  her  first  railroad,)  th 
I'uiUlin.i:  could  remain  nd  l(»nger  (»n  its  foundations;  and,  a 
()[>|Kirtunity  occurring  for  the  l^rincipal  to  accept  a  situation  at 
\^'i!loll^hby.  it  was  decided  to  ;rivc  up  the  undertaking.  At  this 
furiftiire.  three  gentlemen  wh(»se  <hildrcn  were  puj^ls.  Mr.  \V.  D. 
Rkattik  Mr.  K.  P.  Morcan.  and  Dr.  K  Cushing,  stepped  for- 
ward to  [)rovide  it  a  local  habitation.  They  purchased  a  small, 
brif  k  dwelling  house  on  ihe  corner  of  Prospect  and  Huron 
Street**,  removed  the  partitions  from  the  upper  story  for  the  school- 
room, lurnished  it  with  desks  and  carpet,  fitted  the  two  lower 
apartments  for  recitation  rooms,  and  thitiier,  May  ist,  iS.^i,  the 
s(h<»)I  of  fifty  was  transferred— these  gentlemen  assuming  the 
p(cuniary  lesponsibility.  The  principal  teacher  was  paid  fwt 
hundrt  d  d<. liars  a  year,  which  was  then  ample,  though  that  salary- 
has  b«'eii  for  some  years  the  lowe^>t  paid  in  the  Academy.  Miss 
K  Cook,  of  Homer,  N.  Y.,  now  Mrs.  Dr.  K»-au,  of  Norwalk,  was 
added  tcj  the  corps  of  teachers,  which  also  comprised,  at  tirst. 
Miss  M.  Mktcalf,  and  afterwards  her  sister,  Miss  F.mily.  Both 
thtse  lailies  have  since  attained  distinction  as  educators — Miss  E. 
\\v:\i  xLF  h  jving  for  many  years  conducted  a  Young  Ladies' 
S«  !)Mol  at  MudNon,  (>.  Neither  French  or  Music  was  i.iught,  but 
les.'-ons  m  Writing,  by  a  special  teacher,  were  now  first  given,  and 


one  course  in  Perspective  Drawing.  In  this  building  the  school 
was  carried  on  for  three  years  with  an  average  attendance  of  sixty, 
and  it  Is  not  too  much  to  say,  that,  as  its  pupils  were  from  the 
leading  and  most  cultivated  families  of  the  rapidly  growing  city, 
its  influence  in  directing  the  taste  of  the  community  to  a  thor- 
ough, rather  than  to  a  fashionable  education,  was  decided.  Many 
of  its  beloved  members  are  now  the  centers  of  happy  househdlds^ 
or  art-  filling  other  useful  and  responsible  places  here  and  else- 
where, and  look  back  with  respect  and  affection  to  the  little 
school-house  on  the  corner.  Many,  too,  have  passed  to  another 
stage  of  being,  leaving  precious  memories  of  beautiful  lives  be~ 
hind  them. 

In  May,  1854,  the  Cleveland  Female  Seminary,  under  the 
Presidency  of  Prof.  Samuel  St,  John,  now  of  New  York,  was 
opened  on  Kinsman  Street,  at  present  called  Woodland  Avenue. 
The  Principal  and  most  of  the  pupils  of  the  School  on  Prospect 
Street  went  (here,  and  the  distinctive  existence  of  "Miss  Guilford's 
School,"  as  it  was  called,  was  merged  in  the  Seminary  for  a  period 
of  seven  years,  during  Ave  of  which  the  Principal  held  a  respon- 
sible position  there.  The  .Seminary,  under  the  Presidency  of 
Prof.  S.  N.  Sanpord,  and  his  accomplished  wife,  has  been,  for 
many  years,  doing  thorough  work  in  the  education  of  young 
ladies. 

It  was  November  zjd,  1861,  that  the  Cleveland  Academv, 
proper,  under  essentially  us  present  organization,  and  under  the 
same  Principal,  was  opened  in  the  small,  brick  building,  where 
the  school  of  which  it  was  the  outgrowth,  had  been  located  from 
May,  185 1,  to  March,  1854.  The  first  number  was  twenty,  which 
soon  increased  to  seventy,  all  the  building  could — not  accom- 
modate— but  contain.  The  same  principles  which  had  marked 
the  former  school  continued  to  stamp  the  latter.  Reading,  Spell- 
ing, Arithmetic  and  Latin  were  first     Examinations  in  elemen' 
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tary  studies  were  required  before  others  were  taken.  The  Bible 
was  a  constant  text-book,  and  direct  religious  instruction  was 
frequently  given.  There  was  still  no  apparatus,  and  the  public, 
free  schools  were  rapidly  taking  the  rank  they  now  maintain,  but 
the  little  Academy  grew  in  interest  and  influence,  relying  solely 
for  patronage  on  its  results,  and  the  plain  common  sense  of 
the  community — keeping  its  tuition  at  the  lowest  possible  point, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  of  moderate  means,  yet  actually  num- 
bering among  its  attendants  many  of  the  children  of  the  wealthy. 

In  Januarys  1863,  Miss  Julia  S.  Hopkins  became  the  Vice- 
Principal,  and  for  eight  years  gave  her  remarkable  attainments. 
Christian  culture,  and  rare  power  as  an  educator  to  the  school  she 
loved.  To  her  must  be  attributed  much  of  what  it  may  have 
accomplished  in  the  line  of  solid  education.  During  the  year  a 
number  of  boys  were  admitted,  there  being  at  this  time,  and  for 
some  years  after,  no  good  private  school  for  boys  in  the  city,  and 
and  in  the  absence  of  Miss  Hopkins  for  some  months  on  account 
of  illness,  a  gentleman,  Mr.  A.  C.  Bacon,  was,  for  a  year,  one  of 
the  associate  teachers. 

In  the  early  part  of  1865,  the  crowded  condition  of  the  build- 
ing, and  its  destitution  of  all  appliances  for  instruction,  began  to 
excite  the  attention  of  its  patrons,  and  in  May,  a  few  gentlemen 
became  so  far  interested  in  the  project  of  providing  a  suitable 
building,  as  to  meet  for  consultation.  Mr.  Stillman  Witt,  Mr. 
A.  Stunk.  Jr..  Mr.  Jo-sKPH  Pkrkin.s,  Gen.  J.  Barnett,  Mr. 
Hfnkv  Hakvkv,  and  .Mr.  (iEo.  Worthincton  were  promi. 
nent  in  the  movement.  Aftir  some  informal  meetings,  it  was 
decided  to  pun  base  a  lot,  and  erect  a  building,  to  be  owned  by  a 
joint  stork  <  onipany  and  rented  at  a  certain  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
income  to  whoever  should  carry  on  the  school.  Mr.  Stillman 
Win  undertook  the  la^k  of  obtaining  subscriptions,  and  to  his 
enthusiastic  and  generous  spirit  the  ^>uccess  of  the  scheme  was 


mainly  dae.  In  two  days  the  sum  of  sixteen  thousand  six  hun- 
dred dollars  was  raised  among  those  for  the  most  part  whose  chil- 
dren had  been  pupils,  and  an  Act  of  Incorporation  under  the 
name  of  the  Cleveland  Academy  was  obtained  June  23d,  1865. 

The  following  list  comprises  the  original  stockholders  : 

Stillman  Witt, 

A.  Stone,  Jr.,  J  as.  Barnett, 

Joseph  Perkins,  Sam'l  H.  Kimball, 

Henry  Harvey,  A.  Cobb, 

S.  Chamberlain,  T.  R.  Scowden, 

H.  B.  HuRLBUT,  M.  B.  Clark, 

J.  G.  HussEY,  Wm.  Bingham, 

T.  P.  Handy,  Sam'l  L.  Mather, 

L.  Haldeman,  Wm.  Collins, 

Leverett  Alcott,  a.  Everett, 

J.  H.  Wade,  A.  B.  Stone, 

Geo.  Worthington,  Philo  Chamberlain. 

Of  the  first  Board  of  Trustees,  Mr.  Stillman  Witt  was  elected 
President  and  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Perkins,  Secretary. 
With  the  exception  of  a  short  interval,  Mr.  Witt  held  the  office 
till  his  death  in  April,  1875.  ^Y  residents  of  Cleveland,  and  by 
many  others,  the  above  gentlemen  have  been  well  known  as  con- 
spicuous in  public  spirit,  having,  many  of  them,  contributed  in  a 
very  large  degree  to  the  highest  welfare  of  the  city. 

A  lot  of  sixty-eight  feet  front  on  Huron  Street,  near  Euclid 
Avenue,  was  purchased  for  four  thousand  dollars,  and  by  January, 
1866,  a  plain,  but  substantial,  brick  building  was  erected,  sixty 
feet  long,  by  forty  wide,  and  two  and  one-half  stories  in  height. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  1866,  ninety  pupils  assembled  in  the 
new  building,  which  was,  however,  unfinished  and  uncomfortable, 
and  though  the  numbers  averaged  in  the  next  three  years  onehun- 
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dred  and  ten,  the  usefulness  of  the  school  was  seriously  curtailed 
by  the  discomforts  of  the  house.     The  first  attempt  to  heat  it  by 
a  hot  air  furnace  of  novel  construction  was  an  entire  failure.     In 
October,  1866,  an  expensive  steam-heating  apparatus  was  intro- 
duced, which  was  scarcely  more  successful,  and  its  defects  were 
only  partially  remedied  by  numerous  and  costly  repairs.     They 
were  not  entirely  so  till  eight  years  had  passed,  and  nearly  the 
whole  apparatus  was  made  over.     It  is  probable  this  is  not  a  soli* 
tary  case  of  the  kind,  and  it  would  not  be  mentioned  but  for  the 
very  important  influence  the  circumstance  exerted  in  the  career  ot 
the   Academy.     The  building  had  been  wisely  located,  but  the 
surroundings  for  some  time  were  very  far  from  inviting,  and  the 
patronage,  chiefly  for  the  cause  above  mentioned,  declined.     The 
tuition  bills  were  sixty  dollars  a  year,  and  this  low  price  taken  in 
connection  with  the  heavy  expanse  of  the  steam  furnace,  pre- 
vented   the   payment  of  any  dividends  to  the  stockholders  for 
many  years.     The  generous  support  of  these  gentlemen  was  un- 
diminished, though  the  non-payment  of  dividends  was  the  cause 
of  a  considerable  transfer  of  stock,  and  ultimately  of  a  precarious 
crisis  in  the  history  of  the  school. 

From  1868  to   1872  the  numbers  averaged  about  ninety,  one- 
third  of  whom  were  boys  between  the  ages  of  1 1  and  1 5.   The  teach- 
ers connected  with  the  Institution  varied  little,  and  from  1866,  M 
departments  were  represented  in  the  corps.      Mons.  C.  Vaillant 
has,  with  few    interruptions   given  instruction   in   French,  till   the 
pre^ent  time,  and  Prof.  Karl  Kuger  till  his  death  in  1868  taught 
the  Classics  and  German.     The  lady  assistants   were  Miss   Hoi*~ 
Ki.Nb.  wht)  held  the  post  of  Vice-i*rincipal,    Miss  S.  E.    HolsiNo- 
roN,  .iUcr\vurd>  Mis.  Moddard  of  Independence,  Kansas,  wherc 
s»he  died,  Mi^-  L.  Pi  Ai'.'»in  oi  (.Oxford,  Uhit»,  Miss  M.  R.  Bakrun, 
now  Mrs.  M.    RAWboN,    and    Miss    K.    Klllogg   of  Cleveland. 
Special  1  cachets  ol  Penmanship  were  still  employed,  and  a  Diaw- 
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ing  Department  under  the  care  of  Miss  L.  L.  Fox  of  the  Cooper 
Institute,  New  York,  was  opened  in  1866  and  continued  till  1874 
when  general  drawing  lessons  as  a  part  of  the  regular  course  were 
commenced  and  still  continue.  Of  the  present  corps,  Miss  Mary 
E.  Ingersoll  become  connected  with  the  school  in  1868  and 
Miss  Sarah  L.  Andrews  in  1872.  In  September,  1868,  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  expendedfor  apparatus,  an  d 
instruction  in  the  Natural  Sciences  began  to  be  made  a'speciality. 
Since  then,  one  hundred  dollars  in  addition  have  been  applied 
to  that  purpose,  but  the  present  arrangements  give  the  school  the 
advantage  of  much  of  the  valuable  apparatus  of  Western  Reserve 
College — two  of  the  Professors  of  that  College  giving,  during 
the  current  year,  courses  of  Lectures  in  Physics  and  Chemistry 
respectively. 

In  August,  187 1,  the  Academy  suffered  an  irreparable  less  in  the 
death  of  Miss  Hopkins,  who  perished,  together  with  her  mother 
and  sister,  by  the  explosion  of  a  steamboat  on  Chatauqua  Lake. 
This  occurred  during  the  absence  of  the  Pnncipal,  Miss  L.  T. 
Guilford,  in  Europe,  and  the  derangement  of  plans  by  this 
calamity  was  such  that  in  September,  1872,  the  post  of  Principal 
was  offered  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Votaw,  who  held  it  till  April,  1874.  This 
plan  not  being  on  the  whole,  satisfactory  to  the  Stockholders 
and  Mr.  Votaw  desiring  to  enter  the  ministry,  he  withdrew 
from  his  connection  and  the  former  Principal  resumed  her 
duties.  During  this  period  a  Primary  Department  was,  for 
the  first  time,  organized  and  went  into  successful  operation  under 
the  care  of  Miss  F.  A.  Fuller,  a  former  graduate.  The  price  of 
tuition  was  also  raised  from  $60.00  to  $80.00  per  year,  and  the 
pupils  were  arranged  in  regular  classes,  in  a  formal  manner.  The 
three  higher  are  named  Preparatory,  Junior,  and  Academic 

In  1874,  important  changes  took  place  in  the  Board  of  Stock- 
holders.    Two  of  the  original  members  had  died,  many  of  the  re- 
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mainder  had  transferred  their  stock  to  other  parties,  and  it  seemed, 
for  a  time,  doubtful  whether  the  property  could  be  retained  for 
school  purposes,  but  means  were  taken  to  consolidate  the  owner- 
ship, and  experience  has  shown  that  course  to  be  advantageous  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  Institution.  In  the  autunm  of  that  year 
the  building,  furniture,  and  heating  apparatus  were  put  in  complete 
order,  and  the  whole  made  throughly  comfortable  and  inviting. 
The  Institution  is  now  on  a  solid  basis  and  in  good  condition. 

The  present  Board  of  Trustees  are  as  follows  : 

Joseph  Perkins,  Esq.,  President, 

T.  P.  Handy,  Esq., 

W.  S.  C.  Otis,  Esq., 

Dr.  H.  K.  CusHiN(;, 

Miss  L.  T.  CiuiLFORD,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  building  and  grounds  is  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars.  In  the  year  1874-5  the  enrolled  members  were 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 

Academic  Department,  -        -        -        -         24 

Junior               "  .         .         .         .             33 

Prcparator)-      "  -        -        -        -        40 

Primary            "  .         .         -         .             31 

The  greater  part  of  the  boys  in  attendance  were  withdrawn 
during  the  year,  as  a  Boys'  School,  on  an  extensive  scale,  had  been 
opened  in  the  city. 

The  regular  cor[)s  of  Teachers  is  eight,  in  addition  to  which  are 
the  Special  Lecturers  in  Physiology,  Natural  History,  Physics,  and 
Chemistry. 

The  6rst  class  of  three  graduated  in  1867,  and  the  whole  num. 
her  has  not  exceeded  twenty-four.  No  special  efforts  have  been 
made  to  crowd  pupils  through  the  course,  on  the  other   hand,  the 
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whole  policy  of  the  Institution  has  been  to  prevent  their  taking 
the  last  studies  in  it  till  the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty.  Such  a  way 
of  proceeding  does  not  multiply  graduates. 

Much  of  the  work  is  still,  as  it  has  been,  like  building  under 
water — ^laying  foundations  just  as  broad  and  deep  as  was  possible — 
as  the  most  enlightened  sense  of  the  community  would  justify. 
By  its  results,  which  can  only  be  known,  when  the  discipline  of  life 
has  tested  the  value  of  its  training,  can  the  Cleveland  Academy, 
like  other  educational  institutions  be  judged.  If  it  has  only,  in  some 
minds,  set  the  Bible  as  a  means  of  intellectual  discipline  in  its 
rightful  place,  or  taught  even  a  few  that  to  learn  well  the  common 
things,  is  the  only  real  means  of  high  intellectual  culture,  its  unpre- 
tending course  of  twenty-six  years — struggling  through  vicissitudes 
to  one  constant  end — will  not  have  been  in  vain. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Beading,  Spelling,  Mental  Arithmetic,  Written  Arithmetic  to  Fractions, 
Geography,  Composition,  Declamation,  Drawing,  Vocal  Music,  First  Les- 
sons in  Bible. 


PREPARATORY  DEPARTMEMT. 

FIRST    TEAB. 


FIBST  TERM. 

Arithmetic  Mental  and  Written, 
Hart's  Lessons  in  Qrammar, 
Geography. 


SECOND  YEAR. 


FIRST  TERM. 

Aritlunetic, 
United  States  History, 
English  Grammar, 
Lfttin  Grammar. 


SECOND  TERM. 

Arithmetical  Analysip, 
Lessons  in  Composition^ 
Geography. 


SECOND  TERM. 

Arithmetic, 
United  States  History, 
English  Grammar, 
Latin  Grammar. 


JDNIOE  DEPAETMENT. 


Arillimetic, 
Pbysical  QeogtAphj, 
Laiio  B«ader. 


Higher  Arithmetic, 

Ph7uolos}r, 

Casu. 


Arithmetic, 
En^liah  Anftljiin, 


aaCOMD  TBRM. 

Higher  Aritbmelic, 
NstunJ  Hijioij, 
SalluU. 


ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT. 


FIBST  TBRM, 

Review  of  Historr  of  United  States 
Higher  English  Analjrsig, 

FIBSTTBRH. 
Ancient  Hiatorj, 
Natural  Philoeopby, 


Aj'trononiy, 
Mental  Philowipiij, 
English  Liieratiire. 


Algebra, 

Hialor*  of  E^glmnd. 

Botany, 

Virgil. 

MBCOITD  TERU. 
Modern  Hiitlor/, 
Cliemiiitry, 
Rhetoric, 

Moral  8<-ience, 

Butler, 

Primary  He  view*. 


Cleveland  Female  Seminary. 


CLEVELAND,   OHIO. 


HISTOI^ICAL  SKETCH, 

t*repared  for  the  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876. 


Bj  8.  N.  8ANFOBD. 
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Oleveland  Female  Seminarv,  located  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
"as  oi^anized  as  a  school  for  the  higher  education  of  girls,  in 
'^53,  and  incorporated  under  this  name,  by  which  name  and  des- 
ignation alone  it  has  been  and  still  is  known,  though  in  1873  it 
was  re-incorporated  by  the  name  of  "Cleveland  Seminary  for 
Girls." 

//f  /ocation,  on  the  south  side  of  Woodland  avenue,  two  miles 
^'ftheast  from  Monument  Square  and  the  Custom  House,  in  the 
™y  of  Cleveland,  is  exceedingly  convenient  and  desirable,  being 
*itiincntly  accessible,*  and  still  sufficiently  remote  from  the  noise 
*wi  confusion  of  business  to  be  as  favorable  for  study  as  if  located 
in  a  small  town,  instead  of  being  as  it  is  in  a  lar^e  city  and  im- 
portant railroad  centre, 

"*■*  it  iru  Approached  by  Iwo  milea  of  dettt  mud  row],  id  an  Dmnibiti^  running  fouriimei 
*  ^y,  wbOc  now,  ud    for  KvenI  yean  pan,  it  is  approached  by  a  weH-paved  tirtct,  and 

thai  iiccDiuDodalion  mUu  beyojui  Ihe  Seminary. 


Jts  origin  is  due  to  leading  citizens  of  Cleveland,  who  desired 
for  their  daughters  and  others  who  might  present  themselves,  a 
higher  grade  of  educational  facilities  than  were  accessible  to  them. 
These  gentlemen  formed  a  joint  stock  company,  and  by  the  sale 
of  stock  obtained  the  funds  with  which  to  procure  the  site,  and 
erect  and  furnish  the  buildings.  The  site  selected  for  the  Semi- 
nary was  a  beautiful  lot  of  some  six  acres  on  Kinsman  street,  now 
Woodland  avenue,  with  a  frontage  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet,  and  a  depth  of  about  one  thousand  feet,  a  pleasant  grove  of 
oaks  and  chestnuts,  a  cultivated  lawn  in  front,  a  wild  and  wooded 
dell,  springs  and  water  courses  in  the  rear. 

The  company  so  organized  became  incorporated,  and  elected  as 
directors  the  following  gentlemen,  who  by  annual  re-election  re- 
tained the  position,  and  faithfully  discharged  its  duties  during  the 
time  set  opposite  their  respective  names: 

Joseph   Perkins,  Esq.,  President, 
James  M.  Hoyt,  V.^i\.,  Secrrfary, 
Sti M.MAN  Witt,  Escj.,  Treasurer^    - 
Hon.  H.  V.  Wilson,     -      .      .       - 
Eeonarp  Case,  Jr.,  Escj., 
H«.)RAi  K  P.  Weddell,  Es(|., 
Oliver  II.  Perrv,  Es(j., 
Triman  I*.  Handy,  Es(|., 
W.  I).  Heath E,  Esq.,        -       -       - 

Of  these  gentlemen  several,  and  notably  the  first  three  named, 
gave  much  of  their  valuable  time  and  service  to  the  enterprifie: 
and  one  ot  them,  the  late  lamented  Stillman  Witt,  Estj.,  as  chair- 
man of  the  lUiilding  Committee,  superintended  in  person  the  erec- 
tion of  the  main  editKc  the  laying  out  and  im[)roving  of  the 
groimds.  putting  up  the  heating  apparatus,  and  the  water  works, 
by  whi(  h  an  abundant  sup()ly  of  pure  sj)ring  water  was  raised  to 
the  attii\  and  thence  distributed  whtre  needed,  throughout  the 
biiildinj^s  and  ^^rounds. 

7/h'  fNttin  edipie,  substantially  built  of  stone  and  brick,  was4*/f^ 
hundred  and  .\i\i\ -six  feet  long,  seventy  feet  in  extreme  width,  and 
three  stories  high  al)o\  e  the  basement    Wings  of  wood  have  since 
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been  added.  The  basement  is  devoted  to  music  rooms,  dining 
room,  kitchen,  store  rooms,  servants'  rooms,  steam  heating  appa- 
ratus, fuel,  laundry,  et  cetera. 

On  the  first  floor  above  the  basement  are  located  the  office, 
family  apartments,  parlors,  session  room,  recitation  rooms,  studio, 
laborator>',  cabinet  and  library. 

The  second  and  third  floors  above  the  basement  are  chiefly 
devoted  to  pri\ate  parlors  and  lodging  roouis  for  teachers  and 
pupils.  I'he  gymnasium  and  assembly  room  is  also  on  the  second 
floor. 

The  edifice  was  completed  and  furnished,  and  opened  for  the 
reception  of  both  Uay  and  Boarding  Pupils,  on  Wednesday,  the  3d 
day  of  May,  A.  D.,  1854,  under  the  following  able 
BOARD  OF  INSTRUCTION: 
Samuel  St.  John,  l,l.d.,  Prindpal, 
Rev.  K.  N.  Sawtell,  a.m.,  C/inp/niii, 

■•nib."«iir  lit  Menul  and  Mora]  I'hilowpliy. 
PROK.  JaRED  p.   KiRTI.AND,  M.D., 

I'rof.  J.  Lang  Cassels,  m.d.. 


Pbok  Jacoii  J.  I)ei.amatkr,  m.d., 

fliy,-i..loiiy;,n.lL.. 

-  of  He 

Prof.  Jehu  Brainaku,  a.m., 
Prok.  Karl  Ruiier,  a.m.. 

PhOF.  C,  VAII.I.ANT,  B.  ES  1„, 

udLiUT., 

Miss  Linda  l".  Ginj.KORi), 

Khccoric  ,u«l  Kiigli 

Miss  .Marv  E.  Bastow, 
Miss  Marv  Ktrtland, 

»l,  L.ltcH 

Miss  Emily  C.  Dutton, 
Miss  Loijisa  McAli.istek, 
Prof,  J.  Reed  Adams, 
Miss  Clara  Stone, 

ll.-imm 

Edwin  D.  Babbitt,      PmnLui 


Prof.  Samuel  St.  John,  the  first  Principal,  retained  his  posi- 
tion until  February  ist,  1858,  at  which  time  Prof.  S.  N.  San- 
ford  succeeded  him,  and  has  remained  at  the  head  of  the  insti- 
tution, without  interruption,  to  the  present  time — eighteen  years. 
During  the  latter  part  of  Prof.  St.  John's  administration,  his 
connection  with  the  institution  was  but  nominal,  by  reason  ot 
his  absence  in  Europe  and  his  call  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  in 
the  "(College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons"  of  New  York,  which  he 
accepted,  and  still  ably  fills  ;  and  Miss  Linda  T.  Guilford,  who 
had  achieved  a  reputation,  and  acquired  much  experience  as  a 
teacher  in  Cleveland  before  the  Seminary  was  opened,  and  from 
the  first  had  filled  a  leading  position  in  the  Seminary,  became  in 
fact,  though  not  in  name,  Principal  of  the  school;  and  on  the 
accession  of  Prof.  San  ford,  she  was  retained  as  First  Assistant. 
This  position  she  most  ably  filled  till  June,  i860,  and  after  a  year 
or  two  in  Kurope  she  resumed  her  early  work  in  a  f>rivatc  school 
of  her  own-  Ci.kvkland  Academy — which  work  she  still  contin 
ues  with  her  wonted  zeal  and  success. 

One  other  member  of  the  first  Board  of  Instruction  deserves 
special  attention  Monsiei;r  Vaii.lant,  the  accomplished  gen- 
tleman ;in(l  successful  teacher  of  the  language  and  literature  ot 
his  native  France,  is  still  doing  his  accustomed  work  in  the  recita- 
tion rooms  of  the  .Seminary,  with  faithfiilness  and  energy  ;  a  work 
which  he  lias  continued  with  few  and  short  interruptions,  since 
1 8 5; 4     tu'tnty-tiK'o  xear.s. 

The  early  history  of  this  institution,  as  is  often,  if  not  generally, 
the  case,  was  noi  thai  of  financial  success.  The  trustees  aimed 
to  seciire,  and  did  provide,  advantages  of  the  highest  order  in  all 
defiartinenls,  and  ac(  oininodations  of  unusual  excellence;  trusting 
that  the  income  from  board  and  tuition  bills  would  cover  ex|H.*n- 
ses.  In  this  they  were  disappointed.  Although  the  si^hool  was  well 
attended,  the  exjienses.  year  by  year,  exceeded  the  income; 
a  steadily  int  reading  floating  debt  began  to  tell  upon  the  |)atrnn- 
age.  and  when,  in  the  fourth  year  of  its  history.  Prof,  and  Mrs. 
SAM«»kii  were  called  to  lake  charge  c)f  the  institution,  this  very 
ditfi(  »ili  prnblein  wa^  presented  to  them  for  solution :  — How. 
without  I'lwcring,  by  a  hue,  tin;  scale  of  .id vantages,  or  the  qua! 
itv  of  aci  ommodations,  to  pay  all  current  cx[)cnscs   from  current 


income,  allowing  no  increase  of  debt,  paying  interest  on  a  large 
and  widely  scattered  floating  debt,  and  paying  or  pacifying  cred- 
itors. They  were  enabled,  besides  making  many  needed  improve- 
ments, to  solve  the  problem  in  all  respects  except  in  paying  off  the 
old  debt  and  pacifying  creditors.  At  length,  after  five  and  a-half 
years  of  most  faithful  effort  in  this  direction,  the  Principal  and 
Directors  became  satisfied  that  the  original  plan  for  conducting 
the  seminary,  on  a  union  basis,  must  be  abandoned  ;  and  that  the 
original  design,  that  of  securing  the  best  possible  school  for  girls, 
could  be  more  nearly  reached  than  otherwise,  by  placing  the 
Institution  wholly  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  to  conduct  it  as  he 
might  see  fit,  and  at  his  own  cost  and  risk,  and  if  successful,  to 
his  own  advantage.  Accordingly  they  urged  Prof.  San  ford  to 
purchase  and  assume  entire  control  of  the  property.  This  he 
at  length,  in  November  1863,  consented  to  do,  and  associated 
with  him  in  the  purchase  Mr.  Levi  Buttles,  a  valued  friend 
and  co-worker  in  the  Seminary.  Hitherto  the  Institution  had  been 
under  the  control  of,  and  its  teachers  chosen  by,  a  Board  of 
Directors  elected  annually  without  regard  to  church  connection 
or  religious  belief,  and  had  applied  alike  to  all  for  patronage. 
Now,  while  all  were  alike  welcome  as  before,  and  all  classes  con- 
tinued to  patronize  the  school  for  its  merits,  appeals  for  patronage 
were  made  es|)ecially  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  to 
which  the  new  proprietors  belong.  The  school  now  ceased  to  be 
an  incorporation,  and  was  managed  as  an  individual  enterprise. 
Gould's  Low  Pressure  Steam  Heating  Apparatus  was  introduced 
at  large  expense,  accomniodaiions  for  Boarding  pupils  were  in- 
creased by  about  one-fourth,  and  other  important  improvements 
were  made  in  its  accommodations,  as  also  in  its  course  of  study;  and 
the  Institution,  thus  improved,  and  freed  from  debt,  entered  at 
once  upon  a  career  of  enlarged  usefulness,  and  fullest  success. 
This  has  continued  with  no  other  interruption  or  abatement  than 
that  which  has  attended  every  department  of  human  enterprise 
and  industry,  in  the  financial  depression  now  prevailing  through- 
out the  country.  At  the  time  when  the  above  change  in  owner- 
ship was  made,  Rev.  Wm.  C.  French  was  added  to  the  Faculty, 
as  Chaplain  and  Professor  of  Christian  Ethics  and  Sacred  His- 
tory.    No  other  change  was  then  made  in  the  Faculty. 
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The  institution  was  re-incorporated  on  the  12th  of  May,  A.  I>., 
187 1,  under  the  general  laws  of  Ohio  for  the  incorporation  of 
Colleges  and  Seminaries  of  Learning,  under  the  modest  corporate 
name  of  **  Cla'cland  Semi fuxry  for  Cir/s"  with  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  any  ('ollege  in  the  State,  including  that  of  conferring 
degrees, — a  privilege  which,  however,  it  has  never  exercised,  and 
does  not  i)ropose  to  exercise. 

Euclid  Arefiue  Bratich. — For  the  better  accommodation  of  many 
who  would  be  patrons  of  the  Seminary,  the  new  proprietors  estal» 
lishc*d and  sustained  from  November  1  ith,  1868,  to  June  18th,  1874, 
a  Day  Department  on  Kuclid  avenue,  a  little  Kast  of  Perry  street, 
which  became  well  and  widely  known  as  **  Euclid  Avenue  Jimncli" 
A  lot,  75x200  feet,  was  purchaseti,  (22^  Ku(  lid  Avenue,  Snuth 
Side)  and  a  very  convenient  and  suitable  building  for  the  purpose 
intended,  was  erected  and  furnished,  at  a  cost  of  about  $20,000, 
and  for  several  years  served  a  most  valuable  purpose.  l*he  course 
of  study  in  the  Primary  Department  was  identi<:al  with  thai  of 
the  Seminarv,  as  was  that  of  the  academic  course  to  the  close  of 
the  second  year,  beyond  whic  h  it  did  not  extend.  During  the 
first  three  years  Miss  Mary  K.  Skvmoik  was  the  Teacher  in 
Charge,  a  jjosition  which  she  ably  filled.  When  she  was  recalled 
to  fill  a  more  important  [)osition  at  the  Seminary,  she  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Miss  J 11. i  \  K.  lii.AKKi.Kv,  who  discharged  erticicntly 
and  well  the  duties  of  the  position  until  it  was  deemed  expedient, 
chielly  on  account  'jfthe  impaired  health  of  the  President,  to  dis- 
continue thi^  Branch  d.i\  department.  The  number  of  [»upils  who 
received  instruc  lion  in  the  Hranch,  during  its  existence  wa.s  as 
follows : 

V\\>X  year,  186S  9  -7,^  lA  year.  iS6«;7o-  94  3d  year, 
JS701--59.  4th  year,  I S7 1 -2  55.  5th  year.  1872-3 — 73.  6ih 
year.  187  5-4     40.     Total,  394. 

As  has  been  ^aitl  alniNe,  it  w.i^  the  juirpose  of  the  founders, 
as  it  has  ever  been  and  still  is  of  those  who  have  the  immediate 
charge  of  the  in^titulinn,  to  give  to  its  |»upils  the  best  facilities  for 


acquiring  a  thorough,  systematic,  education  in  all  the  various 
departments  In  which  girls  are  instructed  in  the  best  schools  pro- 
vided for  them.  But  this  is  not  alt.  It  is  made  a  matter  of  no 
less  importance,  to  surround  ihem,  while  in  school,  with  influ- 
ences best  suited  to  cultivate,  refine  and  elevate,  their  tastes,  their 
habits,  their  minds  and  hearts.  To  this  end  the  Institution  at 
its  opening  was,  and  ha^i  since  been  kept,  thoroughly  equipped. 
The  accommodations,  ample  in  extent,  are  pleasing,  attract- 
ive, and  thoroughly  comfortable.  The  rooms  are  nicely  carpeted 
and  furnished,  quiei,  private,  and  home-like ;  warmed  by  steam, 
under  easy  control  of  the  occupant.  No  more  than  two  occupy 
one  room,  and  four  can  have  exclusive  use  of  three  rooms  if 
desired.  Ample  and  well  furnished  public  parlors,  a  library,  not 
large  but  carefully  selected,  ten  pianos,  an  organ,  and  three  teach- 
ers of  Music,  each  unsurpassed  in  his  s[)ecial  department ;  a 
studio  well  supplied  with  models,  casts,  and  paintings,  and  first 
class  instructors  in  Drawing  and  Painting,  and  an  extensive  assort' 
ment  of  apparatus  for  illustration  in  the  different  departments  of 
natural  science,  are  among  the  means  provided  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  pupils. 

The  flan  of  the  institution  embraced,  from  the  outset,  the  Fam- 
ily, consisting  of  the  Boarding  Pupils  and  most  of  the  Teachers, 
and  the  School,  comprising  both  Day  and  Boarding  Pupils.  It  was 
and  is,  its  aim  to  exercise  over  its  pupils  that  constant  parental 
care  in  regard  to  health,  morals  and  manners,  which  the  young, 
and  especially  girts  and  young  ladies,  require;  and  by  thorough 
instruction  in  each  department  of  teaming  to  secure  a  substantial, 
symmetrical  education,  fully  equivalent  to,  though  not  identical 
with,  that  provided  for  young  men  in  the  best  institutions  in  the 
countrj'.  To  carry  out  the  plan  of  the  Institution,  andalTord  the 
best  advantages  in  each  department,  requires  a  large  Faadty,  or 
Board  iif  Instnittim,  very  large  for  the  number  of  pupils,  which  it  is 
intended  shall  never  exceed  one  hundred.  The  following  Curricu- 
lum of  the  Academic  Department  exhibits,  in  a  concise  form,  the 
present  course  of  study  for  ail  regular  pupils  who  have  already 
completed  the  Preparatory  Course  : 
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While  pursuing  the  foregoing  Course  of  Study,  which  must  be 
thoroughly  mastered  by  every  young  lady  who  would  graduate,  and 
her  thoroughness  tested  by  a  rigid  ^■.•ritten  examimUum  in  each 
study,  a  large  part  of  the  pupils  receive  careful  instruction  in  one 
or  more  of  the  following  branches  of  study  not  embraced  in  the 
regular  or  required  course;  Music— Vocal  and  Instrumental,  in- 
cluding Guitar,  Violin,  Piano  and  Organ;  Modern  Languages — 
French,  German  and  Italian  ;  Drawing,  Pencil  and  Crayon,  and 
Painting  in  Gil  and  in  Water  Colors. 

The  Institution  has  no  endowment  or  income  of  any  kind,  other 
than  the  receipts  from  board  and  tuition  of  its  pupils.  It  has 
always  been  its  aim  to  aiford  to  ])upils  the  best  practicable  ad- 
vantages, at  the  lowest  price  compatible  with  the  superior  excel- 
lence at  which  it  aims. 

The  terms  have  changed  somewhat  from  lime  to  time,  but  in 
the  main  have  remained  nearly  the  same  as  now. 

The  following  tabic  exhibits  the  rates  of  change  at  the  oi)ening 
of  the  school  in  1854,  and  at  the  present  time: 

CHARGES   PER    YEAR. 

1854.      1874. 

Board,  including  use  of  room,  furnished,  warmed 
and  lighted;  constant  parental  care  and  over- 
sight, with  tuition  in  any  of  the  English  or 
classical  studies,  per  year  of  forty  weeks,     -     $250     $350 

Tuition  alone, -    40        48 

Instruction  in  Music — \'ocal,   Cruitar,   Piano  or 

Organ, 48        80 

Instruction  in  Modern  languages,  French,  Ger- 
man or  Italian, 20  40 

Instruction  in  Drawing,  Pencil  or  Crayon;  Paint- 
ing, Oil  or  \Valer  Colors,     ■ 14         50 

The  uvrk  accomplished  by  the  Institution  is  such  as  cannot 
weli  be  recorded  here.  The  rei:ord  of  earnest,  faithful,  ji.ims-iak- 
ing  labor  perfonned  by  conscientious  Christian  teat  hers,  hurc  as 
eliiewherc,  is  written  on. high  ;    while  the  swL-eil>  c.miroling  intlu- 
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ences  of  such  a  school,  in  which  mind  and  heart  are  alike  carefully 
moulded,  in  which  by  day  and  by  night,  at  all  times,  the  gentle 
pressure  is  brought  to  bear,  are  long  felt  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
so  moulded,  and,  in  ever  widening  circles,  around  the  homes  and 
hearth  stones  and  social  circles,  which  those  so  trained  adorn. 

Special  interest  has  here  ever  been  felt  in,  and  special  pains 
are  taken  with,  those  pupils  who  desire  to  tit  themselves  for  use- 
fulness as  Christian  teachers,  and  the  Institution  has  usually  found 
its  best  teachers  among  its  own  graduates.  Conspicuous  among 
these  may  be  mentioned  Miss  Mary  E.  Seymour  and  Miss 
Jennie  R.  Moody.  The  former  entered  this  Institution  as  a 
pupil  September,  1855,  was  graduated  Jvme,  1857,  became  one  of 
its  teachers  September,  1861  ;  the  latter  entered  as  a  puuil 
October,  1861,  was  graduated  June,  1864  ;  and  became  one  of  its 
teachers  September,  1864  ;  and  both  have  continued  their  con- 
nection with  the  School,  with  no  material  intemiption  to  this 
day.  Both  have  been  towers  of  strength  to  the  Institution,  dur- 
ing all  these  years,  and  have  made  their  mark  not  only  on  the  In- 
stitution, but  on  hundreds  of  those  who  have  here  been  brought 
within  the  sphere  of  their  influence. 

It  has  never  been  the  aim  of  this  school  to  graduate  large 
classes,  but  rather  to  discourage  and  disallow  ^ny^//rt'//><^,  if  it  must  be 
attained,  if  at  till,  at  the  risk  of  health,  or  with  the  lack  of  thorough 
honest  work  in  any  department.  Conseciuenily,  greatly  to  its 
credit,  the  percentage  of  its  graduates  is  small  ;  only  one  in  thirty- 
two  of  its  pupils  having  received  its  honors. 

The  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  highest  success  of  such  an  In- 
stitution, educationally  considered,  is  found  in  the  limited  period 
during  which  most  girls  remain  under  its  moulding  influences. 
The  fascinations  of  society,  im|>atience  of  restraint,  and  sometimes 
indolence  or  the  mortification  which  it  at  length  brings;  these  on 
the  part  of  the  daughter,  or  the  too  careful  counting  of  the  cost  on 
the  part  of  the  parent,  too  often  serve  to  deprive  the  pupil  of  the 
benefit,  and  the  teacher  of  the  satisfaction,  which  a  longer  stay  in 
school  would  be  sure  to  bring.  • 

The  whole  number  of  pu|)ils  enrolled  during  the  successive 
years  of  its  history,  their  average  age  and  the  number  of  graduates 


each  year,  with  the  sources  from  which  the  patronage  has  been 
derived  will  appear  from  the  following  table  : 
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*F«tlK*un  i9A«,  iS;d,  iBfi,  1S71.  1S7.1  ,int[  J>I7(  the  |.ii|jUtaf  "Eucliil  Avenue  Hranch" 

Tlte  present   Officers  and   Teiuliers  of  the    Inslttution    are   as 
follows : 

VISITOR  : 

The  RltiBT  Rev.  G.  T.  Berell,  d.d. 

Bishop  Bedeli,  accepted  this  position  May  24lh,  1873,  at  the 

request  of  the  President,  and  still  retains  the  vi^itorial  supervision 

of  its  religious  teaching. 

BOARD  OF    TRUSTKFS; 
S.  N.  Sanford,  Es(].,  President. 
L.  BuTTLi'S,  Es(].,  Secrct^iry  and  Treasurer, 

Wm.  J.   BOARDMAN,  ES(]., 

A.  C.  Armstrong,  Esq., 
E.  C.  Palmer,  Esij., 
The  Trustees  are  elected  by  the  Stockholders,  annually,  on  the 
first  Monday  in  June,  and  hold  their  oftice  until  their  successors 
are  elected. 
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PRESENT  FACULTY: 


S.  N.   San  FORD,  a.m.,  President, 

Trigonometry',  Constitutional  Law  and  Political  Kconomy. 

Levi  Buttles,  a.m.,  Actuary, 

Hook- keeping 

Rev.  Frank  M.  Hall,  a.m..  Chaplain^ 

CKri>tian  Kthio  antl  Sa«.rfd  History'. 

Miss  Mary  K.  Seymour,  Lady  Principal, 

Hell«>  Lcltres. 

Miss  J.  R.  Moody, 

Natural  S^.iencc«^. 

Miss  >Lvrv  E.  Hughes, 

Latui.  Hi-»ti»r>' and  ( n.'unietr>'. 

MiSJi   H.   B.   (iARRETSON, 

Natural  N:ien«.«:>.   Ali^elira  and  Kn^flish  Composition. 

Miss  Lucy  San  ford, 

En>;li^h  i{r.lln•he^  ;»nd  ( iyninasticv 

Prof.  John  Underner, 

<  )r>;un  au'i  Yin.al  Culture 

Prof.  William  Heydler, 

I'jan  .. 

Miss  Maria  S.  Wrk^ht, 

Piaii'i 

Prof.  C.  Vaillant, 

Frcn«.li  l.;)n);u.ii;t;  and   Literature. 

Rev.  Prof.  J.  \V.  C.  Ouerr, 

Oerman  l.an);.i.i^c  and  Liter.iture. 

Miss  Ahlers, 

I  >r.iM  Ml;;;  -  l*en<.  il  uM<i  (.  r.iyon 

Mrs.  }.  G.  ('k«jcKER, 

oil  Pain»,i,g>  .(iiii  W.itcr  t.  ol^pv 

I'rdf.  a.  I.  Way, 

<  iiUt.i;. 

Prof.  (Jilv^  S.  C.  Sterk, 

ll.l'.l.lM 


rhc"l\achcrs  iirc  tlnt-cn  anniiall\  hy  the  President,  though 
iKMrly  all  of  the  itrc-^ciu  n)r|»^  lia\c.  lor  their  rare  merits,  been- 
rcta-ncil  il.tTcin.  ihro-i-^h  poriiui^  \aryinL;  from  five  to  fifteen  \viir.v. 


CLERMONT  ACADEMY. 


TbiB  Institution  is  located  at  tbe  village  of  Clermont- 
ville,  Clermont  County,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  River,  twenty 
miles  above  Cincinnati. 

It  waa  originated  in  tbe  year  1839,  by  Rev.  Daniel 
Parker  and  hie  wife  as  a  family  school,  to  be  conducted 
bj  their  eldest  eon,  James  K.  Parker,  for  tb(j  education 
of  five  younger  brothers  and  one  sister.  Other  pupils, 
however,  were  admitted  to  aid  in  defraying  ex|>cnses. 

For  several  years  the  school  was  accommodated  in  a 
Hingle  room,  tweuty  by  forty  feet  in  size,  but  increasing 
patronage  in  time  demanded  greater  facilities,  and  ren- 
dered a  permanent  establishment  desirable  and  practicable. 

The  school  building  ha^  been  twice  enlarged,  and 
AQxiliary  buildings  erected,  until  now  there  arc  three 
rooms  for  the  school,  and  eleven  lor  self  boarding,  and  a 
commodions  boarding  house,  conducted  by  the  Principal. 

A  moderate  library  and  apparatus  have  been  gradually 
»cqaired.  Larger  and  better  buildings  and  other  facilities 
are  still  much  needed. 

In  the  years  1866-7,  an  effort  was  made  to  erect  a 
larger  building,  but  the  financial  pressure  which  ensued 
arrested  the  work. 

Up  to  the  present  date,  for  thirty-seven  years,  the 
school  has  been  conducted  as  an  individual  enterprise 
by  the  same  Principal  who  began  it,  assisted  by  his  wife, 
BOD,  and  daughters,  with  occasionally  other  teachers. 

The  patronage  for  the  first  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
varied  from  thirty  to  sixty  students  ;  in  later  years,  from 
fifty  to  eighty. 


A  liberal  course  of  academic  studies  was  adopted  some 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  last  year  revised  and  enlarged.  See 
accompanying  circular. 

Earnest  and  constant  attention  has  been  given  to  moral 
and  religious,  as  well  as  scholastic  instruction,  and 
hundreds  of  well  qualified  young  men  and  women  have 
been  sent  forth  to  do  good  service  for  their  fellow  men, 
not  only  in  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life,  but  also  in  the 
learned  professions — especially  that  of  teaching — in  pub- 
lic offices,  on  the  judicial  bench,  and  in  halls  of  legislation. 

One  peculiarity  of  this  school,  which,  perhaps,  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked  in  this  historical  sketch,  is,  that 
colored  pupils  have  always  been  admitted  to  its  privileges 
on  equal  terms  with  the  white.  This  feature  being  a 
rare  one  in  Southern  Ohio,  on  the  border  between  slavery 
and  freedom,  where  prejudice  against  color  prevailed,, 
was,  for  many  years,  the  cause  of  unpopularity  and  even 
odium;  but  an  unswerving  adherence  to  the  principle, 
for  conscience  sake,  has  in  a  measure  overcome  prejudice, 
and  established  for  the  school  a  solid  reputation. 

In  order  to  secure  greater  efficiency  and  permanency, 
an  incorporation  has,  within  the  past  year,  been  effected, 
and  eftbrts  are  being  made  to  procure  larger  grounds  and 
erect  new  and  better  buildings. 

The  Principal  and  his  family  are  members  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  and  the  new  Academy  will  be  put  in 
charge  of  the  Trustees  belonging  to  that  denomination, 
but  the  articles  of  incorporation  provide  that  the  privi- 
leges of  the  school  shall  be  forever  accessable  to  all,  with- 
out distinction  of  age,  sex,  sect,  or  race. 


Circular    of    Clermont     Academy 


BBQUISITES  FOB  ADMISSION. 

Ability  to  read  underetandingly,  and  write  legibly  ;  the 
posseesiob  of  good  moral  habits;  and  sudicieot  age  not  to 
require  personal  care. 

OOUBSB8  OF  STUDT. 

PREPARATORY. 

Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  EnglishGrammar. 

AI'A D EM I<— FIRST  YEAR. 

F<^  Term — Latin  Grammar  and  Reader,  Algebra,  Ele> 

mentary  Rhetoric. 
WmUr   Term — Latin   continued.  Algebra,  English  Anal- 

yaia. 
Spring  Term — Latin  continued,  Algebra,  Botany. 

ijECOND  YEAR. 

FaU  rerm— Latin  (Csesar),  Geometry,  U.  8.  History. 
IRnter  Term — Latin  (C'lesar),  Geometry,  English  History. 
Sprmg   Term — Latin    (Uicero),    Trigonometry,    Physical 
Geography. 

THIRD  VKAK. 

ftB  JVrm— Natural  Philosophy,  Latin  (Virgil),  Geology. 
Wvila-  Jfermt— Natural    Philosophy,    Chemistry,    Physi- 
ology. 
i^prin^  linit — Agtronomy,  Ancient  History,  Zoology. 


FOURTH  YEAR. 

FaU  Term — Mental    Philosophy,    Rhetoric,     Science  of 

Government. 

Winter  Term — Moral   Philosophy,   Book-keeping,   Polit- 
ical EJconoray. 

Hpring  Term — Logic,     History     of    English    Literature, 

Evidences  of  Christianity. 

OOLLBOIATB  PRBPABATORT. 

FIRST   YEAR. 

Same  as  first  year  ol"  Academic  course. 

SECOND   YKAR. 

Fall  Term — I^atin  (Cffisar),  Greek,  Natnral  Philosophy. 
Winter  Tern\ — Latin  (Caesar),  Greek,  Natural  Philosophy. 
Spring  Term — Latin  (Cicero),  Greek,  Roman  History. 

THIRP    YEAR. 

Fall  Term — Latin  (Virgil),  Greek,  Algebra. 

« 

Winter  Term — Latin,  Greek,  Algebra. 
Spring  Term — Latin,  Greek,  Grecian  History. 

GENERAL  EXEROISBS. 

Bible  lessons.  Singing,  Spelling,  Reading,  Pemnanshipy 
Composition,  and  Declamation,  attended  to  by  all  throogll- 
out  the  cr>unie. 

Irregular  students  may  recite  in  the  regular  classes* 
when  they  are  pre|»ared  to  maintain  good  standing 
therein. 

TERMS  AND  VACATIONS. 

The  Kchf>ol  year  consists  of  three  terms  of  twdre 
weeks  each,  commencing  as  follows:     First  Mondmy  fai 


October;  First  Monday  ia  January;  First  Monday  in 
April. 

Winter  and  Springvacations, one  week  each;  Summer 
vacation,  fourteen  weeks. 

SXPEN8ES. 

Tuition,  per  term, $10  00 

Tuition,  less  tban  a  lerm,  per  week 1  00 

Tuition  in  Munic,  on  Piano,  Organ,  or  Guitar, 12  00 

Tuition  in  Vocal  Music,  24  lessons, - 2  00 

Cue  of  Instrument,  from 2  00    to    2  50 

Boarding  (not  incIudinK  flree  and  llgLts  In  bed-rooms),  per 

week, 4  00 

Huom-rcnt,    tor  self- boarding,  per  term,    for   each    occu- 

iwnt, ^ 2  00    to    3  00 

PAYMESTS. 

For  Tuition,  per  term,  in  advance. 

For  Music,  halt'  in  advance,  and  lialf  in  the  middle  of 
the  term. 

For  Boarding,  weekly  or  monthly  in  advance. 

For  Books  or  Stationery,  strictly  cash,  at  Citicinnati 
prices. 

Interest  at  10  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be  charged  on 
neglected  bills. 

FACILITIES. 

Ample  Instruction,  good  Apparatus,  and  a  flonrishing 
Lvceum  with  a  good  Library. 

LOCATION. 
The  Academy  ie  situated  at  Clenuontville  on  the  New 
Richmond  and  Bethel  Turnpike,  near  the  Ohio  Kiver. 
twenty  miles  above  Cincinnati,  and  two  and  a  half'  miles 
above  New  Richmond,  with  healthful  and  moral 
surroundings.  Post-office  address,  Clermontville,  Cler- 
mont County,  Ohio. 


GBNBRAL  REMARKa 

This  institution  is  open  to  both  sexes. 

Good  moral  deportment  and  strict  attention  to  duty  are 
required  of  all. 

All  are  required  to  attend  the  daily  religious  exercises 
of  the  School ;  also,  Bible  class  on  the  Sabbath,  and  pub- 
lic worship  whenever  practicable.  All  are  requested  not 
to  travel  to  or  from  the  School  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

None  need  apply  for  admission  who  are  unwilling  to 
yield  a  strict  and  cheerful  obedience  to  all  wholesome 
rci^ulations. 

To  secure  good  results,  students  should  enter  at  the 
opening  of  the  term,  and  attend  punctually. 

Boarders  are  each  required  to  furnish  one  pair  of  sheets, 
one  pair  pillow-slips,  towels,  combs,  brushes,  &c.,  all  dis- 

tii]ctlv  marked. 

» 

For  further  particulars  address  the  undersigned, 

J.  K.  PARKER,  Principal. 

Mrs.  S.  p.  B.  PARKER,  First  Assfetant. 

Ml^s  HA881E  PARKKR,  Toaohor  of  Music  and  Drawiog. 


Cincinnati  Wesleyan  College, 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


OEIOIN,  OKGANIZATION,  ETC. 

p  »  ipeoial  meeting  of  tlie  preaclicra  of  ClnciDnati,  0., 
held  in  the  office  of  Iho  editor  of  the  Western  Christian  Ad- 
ste,  Hmy  4,  1842,  the  following  persons  were  present: 

r.  lb  lb  Hakukb,  D.  D.,  Bbv.  Adah  Uilleb, 
CautLn  Ei^ioTT,  D.  D.,  "  Wiluam  Nast, 
Jaius  h.  Oroveb,  "     Thomas  Habrison, 

' "    Oeokob  C.  Cbdu,  "     Lebov  Swobxstbdt, 

■  -'■      ■     William  H.  I^wdeb,  "     James  P.  Kilbreiu. 

'.        ■"     WiluakHbbb, 

The  object  of  the  meeting  was  explained  by  Rev.  Dr.  C. 
BMotti  namely,  to  conxidt  ou   tlie   expediency   of  taking 
>  to  cfllablisU,  in  tlii^  city,  a  fomalo  inetituto  of  tlie 

;  possible  grade.    The  ibllowing  rcuolution  wits  pre. 
•abtad  and  adopted : 

'  Betolved,  " Tliat  in  tbo  opinion  uf  this  meeting  it  is  deemed 
Advisable  to  call  a  public  meeting  to  consider  tlio  pructica- 
Ulity  of  establishing  in  Cincinnati  a  female  coilegiuto  in- 
■titnto." 

Pnnuant  to  public  notice  given,  a  meeting  was  held  in 
Wosley  Uetbodist  Episcopal  Chapel,  on  Fifth  Street,  between 
Main  and  Sycamore,  Hay  20, 1842.  A  board  of  truHteen  was 
or^ganiacd,  and  arrnngementa  made  to  procure flnitublo  college 
buildings,  and  to  employ  leochers.  At  a  sulMequent  meet- 
ings the  Bev.  Porlee  B.  Wilber  and  wife  were  employed  to 
tok*  the  superrision  of  the  inntituto.    The  first  session  com- 

1  on  the  first  Monday  in  September,  1843,  in  a  rented 
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building  on  the  north  side  of  Ninth  Street,  between  Main 
and  Walnut. 

Nineteen  scholars  were  enrolled ;  bat  the  nombers  in- 
creased so  rapidly  that  it  was  soon  evident  more  ample 
accommodations  must  be  pi^ovided.  Thei^efore  the  spaciooB 
residence  of  John  Reeves,  Esq.,  on  Seventh  Street,  between 
Walnut  and  Vine,  was  leased  for  the  tenn  of  five  years;  a 
a  convenient  school  building  was  erected  on  the  pleasant 
grounds,  and  occupied  in  December,  1842. 

The  same  year  an  Act  of  Incorporation  was  procured 
from  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  under  the  title  of  the  "Meth- 
odist Female  Collegiate  Institute." 

In  the  year  1846,  it  was  determined  to  establish  the  Insti- 
tute on  a  firm  basis,  to  i)rocure  a  more  eligible  site,  and  erect 
new  and  commodious  buildings.  Accordingl}',  a  new  Act  of 
Incorporation  was  obtained,  and  tlie  name  of  the  Institute 
clian<;od  to  Wcslcyaii  Female  College.  The  elegant  mansion 
of  Homy  Starr,  Esq.,  on  Vine,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Stroot.s,  was  purchased  for  a  boarding-house,  and  in  the  rear 
of  ti)e  same  a  college  erected,  which  was  then  unsurpassed 
by  any  similar  edifice  in  the  country. 

In  18fl()  the  trustees  decided  to  erect  a  lai'ger  and  more 
modern  building,  and  the  school  was  suspended  to  await 
its  completion.  The  work  of  constructing  the  new  edifice 
on  Wesley  Avenue  was  commenced,  and  the  corner  stone 
laid,  with  ajjpropriato  ceremonies,  on  the  2Gth  of  September, 
18G7.  The  building  was  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  education, 
in  its  broadest  and  fullest  sense,  on  the  28th  of  September, 
18GH.  Ill  18«;9,  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  the 
name  was  changed  to  Cincinnati  Wesleyan  College. 

GROUNI«  AND  BUILDINGS. 

The  grounds  are  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  feet  front 
on  Wesley  Avenue,  by  one  hundred  an<l  fifteen  feet  deep. 
The  main  huihling  has  a  frontage  of  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-two by  sixty  feet  deep;  and  in  the  rear  of  the  center 
id  a  wing  forty  feet  wide  by  thirty  feet  deep,  making  the 
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eiitiro  doplli  ninety  feet.  There  are  Tour  stories,  with  a  total 
Iioight  of  sixty-four  feet,  exclnEiive  of  basement  aiiti  Kniisard  ; 
tho  tower  extending  fifly  feet  nbovo  the  main  roof,  tho 
cxti'emo  height  ono  hundred  and  fourteen  feet. above  the 
foundation — or  about  one  hundred  nnd  tliirty-fivo  feet  above 


the  etree^  Tlio  structure  is  of  brick,  witli  Iicavy  stone 
£niith,  and  the  desij^ii  a  combination  of  the  Gotliie  and 
Corinthian  styles,  giving  to  the  wliole  an  imposing  apiiear- 
aoce.  The  eteol  engraving  preceding  this  sketch  afTordK  a 
correct  view  of  this  beautiful  edifice,  as  a  wliolc,  nnd  the 
^wve  repreaentation  of  the  main  entrance  shows  Homowhat 
in  detail  the  arcliitoctural  style. 

Thoro  are  two  aruhed  entrances  fi-om  the  front,  opening 
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into  halls  twclvo  foot  ^vido,  and  tlio  linll8  on  tho  several 
f  001*8,  and  tho  two  pi'ineijMil  Btairways.  are  on  the  same 
ample  Bcale.  There  are  eighty-seven  rooms,  all  of  which 
are  well  lightod  and  ventilated,  arranged  and  finished  with 
special  reference  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils. 
School -rooms  for  a  full  corps  of  teachers  are  largo,  high, 
and  li«(ht,  and  specially  so  planned  that  during  the  houi-s 
of  recitation  the  surroundings  of  the  pupils  may  be  pleasant 
and  cheerful.     (See  page  12.) 

The  chapel  is  fiflj'-six  feet  square  by  tbirty-fivo  feet  high. 
The  walls,  arches,  and  ceiling  are  handsomely  freecoed,  and 
the  twelve  large  Gothic  windows  are  of  stained  glass,  "in 
niemoriam  **  of  the  first  President  of  tho  College,  Bev.  Perlee 
B.  Wilbcr,  and  of  other  ministers  and  laymen  who  hsvo  bad 
an  honored  place  in  Cincinnati  Methodism.  A  view  of  tbe 
interior  of  the  chapel  is  given  on  page  5.  The  building, 
with  furni^hment,  cost  8135,000  ;  the  lot  is  valued  at  $90,000, 
making  the  entire  outlay  8225,000. 

SPECIFIC  OBJECT. 

The  end  in  view  in  the  expenditure  of  sneh  a  anm  in 
buildings,  etc.,  is  to  make  this  oldest  College  for  Women  equal 
ill  cvi-ry  respect  to  the  demands  of  the  age.  Whatever  opin- 
ions \uiiy  be  entertained  on  the  question  of  theexi>odiene3'  of 
the  co-education  of  the  sexes,  the  fact  remains  that  vast 
ii limbers  of  parents  <io  not  desire  for  their  daughters  an  en- 
tranrc  into  the  colleges  or  universities  which  have  recently 
(i])cm'<i  their  doors  to  admit  women  as  students.  In  behalf 
of  all  these,  there  is  an  im})erative  demand  for  the  op- 
]»ortuhilies  of  separate  education;  to  them  tho  collegia 
for  Women  mu^t  supply,  if  they  are  to  receive  it  at  all, 
the  means  of  a  e»nn])rehensive  and  generous  Hchool  train- 
inir.  To  these  institutions  they  must  look  for  whatever  they 
are  to  know  of  the  society  of  letters  and  the  atmosphere  <»f 
culture. 

Inseparably   conneeled  with    this  fact  is    one    distinctive 
advantage,  which    is  esi^'cially  liable    to  be  overlooked  or 
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iiDdGrTaloed.  It  ie  that,  Id  the  intimate  and  loDg-conti naed 
asMcintion  of  teacliera  and  etndonts  as  mcmbors  of  one  family, 
there  ib  the  necessnry  influence  of  iho  Buperior  mind  making 
itself  felt  in  the  development  of  the  young  womnn  during 
the  impreeaible  ]}oriod  of  liei'  lile,  »o  that  both  mind  nnd  miin- 
nera — the  "ledger  morals" — tiro  brought  under  a  siiitnbic 
molding  power. 


THE  TRUSTEEa 

Ab  trustees,  and  earnest  friends  of  the  College  in  its  early 
jeara,  wo  find  the  names  of  tlic  honored  Bi^thops  Hnmlino 
and  Morris;  Rev.  C.  Elliott,  D.  D.;  Rev.  L.  Swormstedt.  Hon. 
John  H'Lenn,  Jolm  Eletner,  John  Reeves,  Josiuh  Lawrence, 
Joseph  G.  Rust,  Moses  Bi-ooks,  A.  N.  Riddle,  Dr.  Chnrlos 
Woodward,  Joseph  Herron,  and  Jolm  Whetstone,  all  of 
whom  have  passed  from  labor  lo  reward.  Associiited  with 
them  were  Bishop  Simpson,  Harvey  DoCump,  James  P.  Kil- 
breth,  Wm.  Wt>od,  E.  B.  Roedcr,  John  Cocl.nower,  John  Du- 
bois, Hon.  J.  liurgoyno,  and  Rev.  B.  P.  Aydelolto,  D.  D. 

In  lat«r  years,  the  lamented  Bishop  Clai'k,  Bishop  Wiley, 
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John  Simpkinson,  Jolm  Pfaff,  J.  M.  Phillips,  and  Dr.  C.  G. 
Comegys,  had  ])luce  in  its  management. 

The  present  Board  of  Trustees  is  constituted  us  follows: 

Rev.  J.  M.  Walden,  D.  D.,  Prendeni, 
Mr.  John  Cociinower,  Vice-Praident, 
Hon.  Charler  W.  Rowland,  Seeretanf, 
Mr.  Joseph  F.  Larkin,  Treamrer. 

Bishop  R.  S.  Foster,  D.  D.,      Lukf.  Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  R.  8.  Rear,  D.  D., 

Harvky  DkCamp,  Joh5  C.  Brookk,  Jho.  D.  Hkarxi, 

Hon.  M.  B.  IIaoans,  Jamks  N.  Gamblx,  II.  K.  LiVMxr, 

Richard  Dtiioxd,  Jivo.  T.  Johnson,  Wm.  Wood, 

Jno.  R.  Wright,  '   Jos.  L.  Hall,  Wm.  F.  Tborvb. 

Ai.rx.  R.  Clark, 

THE  FACULTY. 

The  Trustees  elect  the  Faculty  annually,  tonore  of  office 
depending  upon  ability  and  success  in  the  work  of  instroc- 
lion. 

The  College  grew  from  infancy  to  mataritj  under  the 
guardianship  of  President  Wilber,  who,  for  seventeen  3'ears, 
devoted  his  time  and  talents  to  its  interests.  In  1859  his 
work  on  earth  was  completed,  and  his  Master  called  him 
homo. 

In  the  same  year,  Ilev.  Robert  Allyn,  D.  D.,  was  elected 
President,  and,  until  1803,  controlled  the  affairs  of  the  insti- 
tution in  an  able  manner,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  the 
I*re>i«lency  of  M'Kendroe  C*ollege,  Illinois. 

J  If  was  succeeded  by  Kev.  II.  S.  Hiist,  D.  D.,  whose  suc- 
cessful administration  continue<I  until  the  close  of  the  Spring 
term  in  June,  l-StlG. 

At  the  opening  of  the  new  edifice,  on  Wesley  Avenue,  in 
18<)S,  Kev.  L.  n.  Bugbee.  D.  I).,  was  elected  President. 
After  seven  years  of  faithful  and  successful  labor  he  re- 
signed, to  ac(ei»t  the  Presidency  of  Alleghany  College, 
Mead vi lie.  Pa. 

Tlu'  Board  «d*  Trustees  unanimously  called  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  College  tiie  Ucv.  i).  If.  Moore,  I).  D.  He 
entered  upon  his  official  duties  in  September,  1S75,  with  char- 
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octariatic  enroeBtness  nnd  seni ;  nn<J  hia  nd ministration 
proiDis«B  the  most  sacceaaral  rcsnltB.  The  present  Faculty 
is  aa  follows: 

Rev.  D.  H.  Moore,  D.  D.,  PrtMent. 

Catherihe  J.  CuAUBERiu^YiTE,  A.  M.,  Lodg  PritKipal, 

Chables  W.  Sdpkb,  a.  M.,  Pa.  D.,   Mrs.  Mary  C.  Wilder,  A.  M., 
Uadake  Mabtikez,  Maroauet  Boyd,  A.  M-, 

AxKA  U.  Thohtson,  A.  M.,  Jessie  S.  Wilbeb, 

Fbakces  a.  Fub,  a.  M.,  Hart  W.  Ricbardson, 

EuzA  J.  Au.E>r,  A.  M.,  Mary  W.  Roes. 


Department  of  Music. 


Earl  Babub,  i)«aa, 
AkthurHbes, 

C0UB8E  OF  STUDY. 

Tho  course  of  study  proposed  in  1842  wns  far  in  udvanco 
of  that  of  ladles' schools  of  a  high  grade  at  that  time.  There 
were  threo  departments;  namely,  tho  Primary;  tho  Prepar- 
atory, occupying  threo  years;  niid  the  CollcgLito,  four.  The 
Latin  and  Greek  Languagee  were  included  in  tho  i*egiilar 
coai-Bo.  The  modern  languages,  French,  German,  Spanish, 
and  Italian,  wore  optional.  The  exact  sciences  received  a 
measure  of  attention  that  had  not  been  accorded  to  them 
in  tho  department  of  female  education.  Tho  best  oppor- 
tunities were  given  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  in 
drawing  and  painting. 

Tho  changes  made  in  the  course  of  study,  from  time  to 
time,  have  been  such  as  to  secure  the  highest  culture,  and  to 
prepare  young  women  for  tho  res |)onsibili ties  of  life,  to  do 
tho  best  work  in  their  iiomea  and  in  aocicty.  Tho  aim  has 
been  not  alono  to  store  the  mind  with  facta,  but  to  lead  it  to 
independent  thonght. 

We  place  the  present  Courses  in  tho  Academical  and 
CoUegint«  Departments  in  tabulated  form  on  the  next  two 
pages.  An  examination  of  them  will  show  how  fully  we 
recognize  the  claim  of  woman  to  all  the  advantages  of  a 
thorough  scholaatie  training. 
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ENGLISH  CX)UBSE. 

While  the  College  claims  to  bestow  special  attention  upon 
the  teachin<^  of  foreign  langanges,  the  English  language  and 
its  literature  are  by  no  means  neglected.  With  a  view  to 
supplying  a  very  general  lack  In  the  education  of  oar  young 
people,  the  College  has  established  an  English  Course  in  which 
Anglo  Saxon  and  English  are  the  only  languages  studied. 
By  this  arrangement  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  general 
principles  of  inflected  languages  may  be  imparted,  but  more 
time  may  also  be  devoted  to  English  literature  and  history 
than  in  the  other  courses.  It  is,  however,  not  intended  to 
supersede  either  the  Classical  or  ScientifiCf  but  rather  to  enable 
those  wishing  to  make  a  specialty  of  their  raother-iongue 
not  only  to  acquire  a  thorough  general  education,  but  like- 
wise to  secure  the  diploma  of  the  College. 

SPECIAL  COURSES. 

Those  who  desire  to  make  a  specialty  of  certain  depart- 
ments of  study  can  be  accommodated;  and  those  who  are 
preparing  to  teach  will  receive  thorough  training  with 
reference  to  that  profession. 

COLLEGE  OF  ACCOUNTS  AND  BUSINESa 

Any  young  women  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for 
business  as  book- keepers,  clerks,  or  copyists,  can  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privilege  of  this  department.  In  oi*der  that  the 
graduates  may  have  correct  views  of  the  general  laws  of 
business,  lectures  are  delivered  before  each  class  on  Commer- 
cial Jurisprudence  and  Commercial  PUhics.  Those  who  take 
the  special  courses  can  also  attend  these  lectures. 

COURSE  OF  READING. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  study  of  English  literature  by 
text-book,  a  course  of  reading  has  been  carefully  aixanged, 
with  reference  to  the  wants  of  advanced  students.  Written 
or  oral  abstracts  of  these  readings  are  requii*cd   lo  be  pre- 
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seiitod  nt  rcgalnr  intcivals  to  tlio  teacher  in  charge  of  the 
depiirtmont.  Tbo  course  inchidoa  Borac  one  work,  or,  id 
some  cn8C9,  more  than  one,  in  its  entirety,  from  ench  of  the 
following  authors:  Longfellow,  Wliittior,  Brjnnt,  DickcnB, 
Tliackeray,  Hawtlionie,  Prescott,  living,  Mncnulay,  Words- 
worth, Scott,  Cowpcr,  Goidnmith,  Pope,  Addison,  Bnnynn, 
Hilton,  Shakespeare,    SjicDaer,  and  Chaucer. 

Besides  this,  it  is  the  design  of  the  scliool  to  give  direc- 
tion to  tbo  reading  of  all  its  niombei's,  to  exert  a  formntivo 
influence  upon  their  tastes,  and  to  lead  them,  by  succoBsive 
Bleps,  up  to  the  appreciation  of  the  thoughts  and  creations 
of  the  greatest  and  wiacst  of  men. 


ACADEMY  OF  DESIGN. 
Miss  Mabt  W.  RiCHABDaon,  Priadpal. 
Tlie  art-room  has  a  height  of  eighteen  feet,  is  forty-two 
feet  ill  length,  and  twenty-five  feet  in  width,  with  north,  east, 
and  west  lights,  and  sky-llghta.  The  design  is  to  develop  in 
Iho  pupils  real  art  talent,  independence  of  effort,  and  skill  in 
the  selection  and  combination  of  excellencies  in  their  work. 
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COLLEGE  OP  MUSIC. 
Karl  Barus,  Dean, 

This  dopartmcnt  has  been  revised  upon  a  basis  which 
recognizes  an  ethical  and  intellectual  element  in  music.  It 
is  the  aim  of  the  Faculty  to  make  at  least  an  approximate 
interpretation  of  the  thought  lying  beyond  the  composer's 
expression  no  less  an  essential  to  musical  fitness  than  acca- 
rate  and  skillful  execution.  To  this  end,  a  course  of  musical 
literature  will  thread  through  the  more  solid  and  complex 
technical  study,  bringing  with  it  the  incitement  of  a  pervad- 
ing personality,  needed  as  a  complement  to  a  science  which 
must  always  renmin,  to  a  great  extent,  abstract,  bccauBc 
only  perfected  through  mathematical  precision.  The  differ- 
ent  musical  schools  are  taken  up  in  chronological  order,  the 
life  of  each  composer  considered  individuall;)^,  with  equal 
rofcrence  to  its  social  and  aesthetic  relations,  and  the  pupil 
familiarized  with  his  works  through  piano  recitals. 

A  series  of  classical  soirdes  form  a  resumd  of  the  literary 
and  critical  work  in  the  department  during  the  year.  It  has 
been  impossible  to  find  any  one  book  which  meets  the  de- 
mands of  an  extended  coui-se  of  study.  The  works  cliiefly 
depended  upon  are:  HebnhoKz,  Elterlein,  Haweis^  Thibauty 
Schumann,  I^k^ohl^  Reissmann^  Schindler,  Wcitzmann,  Burney, 
Busby,  Marx,  HausUck,  TyndalL  Wagner,  Lobe,  Dehn,  Haupt- 
vxann,  and  Emit  JIaumann,  The  principal  works  used  in  the 
practical  department  are  those  of  Czerny,  KuUak,  Heller;  the 
easier  productions  of  Mozart,  Haydn;  a  few  of  Beethoven; 
Gradus  ad  Parnaitsum,  Clementi-Tausig ;  Octave-school,  Kullak : 
Etudes,  Cramer  Hulow ;  daUy  studies,  Tausig  Ehrlich.  Much 
stress  is  })laccMl  upon  scale-j^ractico  as  the  great  help  to  facile 
and  even  finger  movement,  and  a  good  standard  maintained 
for  pupils  in  Harmony. 

APPARATUS. 

A  judicious  selection  of  apparatus,  sufficient  to  illaBtrate 
the  lea<ling  principles  of  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and 
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astroDomy,  Imn  been  mado,  and  will  be  increased  as  circum- 
stances shall  require. 

LECTURES. 

Lectures  are  delivered  by  tlie  president  upon  polilical 
economy  and  philosophy,  and  by  Professor  Super  upon  an- 
cient and  modern  classics.  Literary  and  religious  lectures 
are  delivered  during  the  year  by  eminent  professors, 
clergymen,  and  Christian  workei*s  of  both  sexes,  and  familiar 
lectures  by  the  professors  in  the  various  departments. 

LIBRARY. 

There  is  a  valuable  librajy,  of  several  hundred  choice 
volumes,  to  which  the  pupils  have  access. 

READING-ROOM. 

The  reading-room  of  the  College — twenty -five' feet  by  six- 
teen— is  furnished  with  every  regard  to  comfort  and  elegance. 
Its  supply  of  reading-matter  includes  most  of  the  prominent 
political  and  religious  journals  of  this  country'',  the  leading 
magazines,  educational,  scientifie,  and  literary;  the  best 
journals  of  music  and  art,  together  with  all  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  English  quarterlies.  It  is  believed  that  this  College 
is  8ecK)nd  to  none  of  the  numerous  schools  for  young  women, 
in  the  amount  of  money  expended  in  providing  for  its  stu- 
dents the  choicest  selection  of  periodical  literature. 

SOCIETIES. 

There  are  two  flourishing  literary  societies — the  Lyceum 
and  Cincinnatium.  The  Lj-ceum  was  founded  in  1844,  and  is 
believed  to  be  the  oldest  literary  society  connected  with  a 
ladies*  college  in  the  United  States.  It  has  a  large  and  hand- 
somely furnished  hall,  and  has  upon  its  record  the  names  of 
six  hundred  and  eighty-nine  retired  and  active  members. 
The  Cincinnatium  was  organized  in  1870,  has  a  pleasant  and 
well-furnished  hall,  and  numbers  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
retired  and  active  members. 
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Thcro  is  also  a  missionary  society,  auxiliary  to  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionaiy  Society.  It  has  monthly  meet- 
ings, and  an  anniversary  in  April. 

DEGREES. 

In  1842,  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  the  trustecfi 
were  empowered  to  confer  the  degree  of  M.  E.  L.  (Mistress  of 
English  Literature)  upon  all  who  complete  tiie  prescribed 
English  Course  of  8tu<ly ;  and  M.  C.  L.  (Mistress  of  Clas8](ral 
Literature)  upon  tliose  who  take,  in  addition  to  tlie  English 
Course,  the  ancient  languages,  or  Latin  and  French  or 
German. 

In  18G8,  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  Oliio,  the  trustees 
wore  onipowored  to  confer  the  degree  of  B.  A.  (Baccalaureate 
in  Arts)  upon  those  completing  the  Classical  Course,  and  B.  S. 
(Baccalaureate  in  Science)  upon  those  completing  the  Scien- 
tific Course,  and  the  degree  of  A.  M.  in  curstt,  upon  evidence 
of  progress  i»  literary  pursuits  and  tastes. 

EXPENSES. 
Per  Semester — Nineteen  Weeks. 

Board,  use  of  furnished  room,  fuel,  lights,  and  waathing-— one 

dozen  pieces  per  week, $115  00 

Tuition — Primary  Department, 20  00 

*'         Academic  Department, 40  00 

'*  Collegiate  Department, 50  00 

p]xTRA  Expenses  per  Semester. 

Ijeraons  on  the  Piano  in  Preparatory  Department,  two  per  week,  $90  00 

Leiwons     •^            **        Academic            "               u         a  40  qq 

LcMons     "            "        Normal                "               «         ««  fio  00 

I^Moni     "                     Organ,                                  u         a  gQ  qq 

Ijcbmub  in  Special  Vocal  Culture,                          "         **  50  00 

Reading-room  and  incidental  fee, 2  00 

Tuition  in  French, 16  00 

Oil  Painting,  three  lemons  per  week, 90  00 

Water  a»1on*,  '*            u          u              30  qq 

Photograph  Painting,  in  Water  or  Oil,  3  lewons  per  week,  •  90  00 
Pen<j»e<'tive  Drawing  or  Crayon  Drawing,  3  lessons  per  week,  SO  00 
Pencil  Drawing  and  Sketching,  3  lemons  per  week,         .         .    20  00 
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DOMESTIC  OOMPOBT. 

The  domestic  comfort  of  tlio  College  is  deserving  of  marked 
attention.  All  the  apijointmonts  of  a  generously  supplied 
liomo  ure  liei-e  to  be  found.  The  private  rooms  of  students 
sre  furnished  with  every  thing  neuesBary  to  comfort,  nro 
thoi-oughly  warmed,  and  in  all  roBpocts  are  dclightfnlly  homo- 
like. The  dining-i-oom  is  on  the  main  floor,  and  is  cheerful 
and  attractive.  Tlio  tables  are  uniformly  supplied  with  most 
nholesomo,  palatable  food,  and  Bcrvcd  in  a  manner  de- 
signed to  educate  young  ladies  in  the  proprielies  of  life  while 
contributing  to  their  physical  and  social  enjoyment.  There 
is  not,  in  tho  whole  domosiie  management,  a  single  exception 
to  the  munificence  which  is,  confessedly,  its  characteristic. 


RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION. 

The  College  is  conducted  on  a  positively  Christian  basis. 
Daily  religious  exercises  are  held  in  each  school -room,  be- 
sides general  soiTicus  in  the  chapel.  For  the  boardoi-s,  fam- 
ily woi-ahip  is  observed  regularly  th  morning 
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tbey  attend  Church  in  the  city,  wherever  their  parents  may 
designate;  in  the  afternoon,  Sunday-school,  and  at  night, 
appropriuto  and  interesting  services  in  the  College  bailding. 

THE  ALUMNA 

The  graduates  of  the  College  huve  an  active  and  efficient 
alumnal  organization.  Amiivei-sary  exercises  are  held  each 
year  in  connection  with  the  com  men  cement,  and  a  beautiful 
alumnat  volume  is  ptiblisliud  onte  in  two  yeiirs. 

In  1845,  the  first  Senior  Class,  consisting  of  six  young 
ladies,  received  the  honors  of  the  College.  The  alutnoffi  now 
number  four  hundred  and  aixty-two ;  besides,  there  aro  mora 
than  three  thousand  educated  women.  North,  Bust,  South, 
and  West,  who  were  trained  within  Its  walls. 


Culture  noatcii  Eiluf. 


DENISON  UNIVERSITY,  GRANVILLE. 


The  institution  now  known  as  Denison  University  was 
first  organized  at  Granville,  Licking  county,  Ohio,  December 
ISth,  1881.     It  was  incorporated  by  act  of  the  Ohio  Legisla- 
ture, February  3d,  1832,  under  the  name  of  the  ^^GranvUk 
Literary  and  Theological  Institution.''''     By  an  act  of  January, 
1845,  the  name  was  changed  to  ^'Granville  College;^^  and  this 
again,  under  the  general  law  of  Ohio,  was  changed  June  25th, 
1856,  to  the  name  which  the  institution  now  bears.     It  was 
80  named  in  honor  of  Wna.  Denison,  of  Adumsville,  Ohio,  i^ 
accordance  with  an  earlv  vote  of  the  Trustees  that  the  first 
donor  of  $10,000  or  more  to  the  institution  should  have  the 
privilege  of  naming  it. 

Denison  University  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  child  of 
the  Ohio  Baptist  Education  Society.  At  a  meeting  of  this 
body,  held  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  in  May,  1830,  it  was  decided  to 
take  immediate  steps  for  the  establishment  of  a  College.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  nominate  twelve  Trustees,  and 
to  receive  bids  for  the  location  of  the  College.  At  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  at  Lancaster,  in  May, 
1831,  this  committee  presented  their  report.  They  nomi- 
nated as  Trustees:  John  McLeod,  Charles  Sawyer,  Luther 
Woods,  Thomas  Spelman,  Jonathan  Atwood,  Jacob  Baker, 
Allen  Darrow,  William  Sedgwick,  W.  Thompson,  Isaac 
Sperry,  S.  Carpenter,  and  B.  Allen.  These  gentlemen  were 
duly  elected.  Of  the  number.  Rev.  Allen  Darrow,  now  living 
at  Sunbury,  Ohio,  alone  survives  (January,  1870). 

At  this  meeting  applications  for  the  location  of  the  Col- 
lege were  received  from  several  different  towns  and  cities. 
Rev.  Allen  Daitow  and  Mr.  Charles  Sawyer,  in  behalf  of  the 


small  Iiai>tist  Church  and  of  citizens  of  Granville,  made  au 
oiler  of  a  farm  prop<?rty  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  that  town, 
valued  at  ?I»,4(J().  Manual  labor  schools  were  then  consider- 
ably popular.  This  oiler  was  accepted,  and  Granville  deter- 
mined up(m  as  the  location  of  the  College. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Baptist  Education  Society,  held 
at  (iranvillc,  October  1st,  18:)1,  it  was  decided  to  add  six  to 
the  num))erof  Trustees  already  ai)i)ointed,  and  the  following' 
gentlemen  were  accordin^rly  elected:  George  (\  Sedgwick. 
Daniel  Shepardson,  John  Stevens,  Sylvester  Spelman,  Geo. 
JellVics,  and  Jacob  Drake 

Four  mouths  later,  February  :>d,  lS:i2,  a  charter  was  ol>- 
taintd.  This  instrument  limited  the  number  of  Trustees  U» 
cilihtccn.  specified  that  the  institution  should  1h'  l<K?ated  at 
(•Jrauville,  limited  the  annual  income  to  85,(KX),  and  gave 
power  to  confer  the  honors  and  decrees  usually  conferred  by 
such  institutions.  No  limitati<ms  were  imposed  as  to  the 
residence  or  reliirious  creed  of  the  Trustees.  This  chartrr 
receivrd,  fnmi  time  to  time,  various  m(»dilication.s  by  which 
the  number  of  Trustees  was  increased  to  thirtv-six,  and  the 
nann'  <iian;red  as  above  stated. 

In  1>^''»7  the  Hoard  of  Trustees  was  reorganized  uu<ler  the 
act  of  tiie  (leneral  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio  of  April 
'.♦tb,  I'^o'J.  entitled  "An  act  to  enable  the  trustees  of  colleges, 
a<:ideniies.  universities.  an<l  other  institutions  for  thi»  pur- 
po>e  i»f  promotiu;!  edueiition.  to  become  Ixxlies  coriHirate/" 
an<l  the  act-  aiiiendat<)rv  thereto,  liv  the  articles  of  as.soci- 
at  ion  adopt. •<!  at  tliis  time,  the  I'niversity  was  '"to  U»  man- 
am  <l  jiiid  •out rolled  l>v  tbirtv-six  Trustees,  to  U*  (*hosen 
I'xciu-ivejy  from  memluT-  in  gi)<  d  standing  and  full  nieni- 
bcr.-bip  ill  ngubir  l*»;ipti-t  eburcht>  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
w1j«»  >liail  ln»l<i  their  nirK'r>  t>nlv  so  l«iui:  a>  tbev  retain  such 
roenilM  r-bip.  live,  at  b.^a-^l.  to  bt-  n^idrui  tVee-holders  i»f  l.ick- 
ini!  count  V. 

(irauvill*-,  the  sent  **(  tlie  Ciillege,  i>  a  village  of  lUN>in- 


habitants,  situated  near  the  center  of  Licking  county— one 
of  the  central  counties  of  the  State.  It  is  six  miles  west  of 
Newark,  the  county  seat,  and  twenty-eight  miles  east  of 
Columbus,  the  capital  of  the  State.  Its  nearest  railroad 
station  is  Union,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  three 
and  one-half  miles  south  of  the  village.  It  is,  however,  sit- 
uated upon  the  line  of  the  Atlantic  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad, 
upon  which  it  is  expected  that  trains  will  be  running  before 
the  end  of  the  year  1870.  As  already  stated,  the  College  was  at 
first  located  on  the  farm  west  of  (Iranville  village.  The 
property,  when  purchased,  consisted  of  two  hundred  acres  of 
land,  with  the  usual  farm  buildings.  The  mansion-house 
was  almost  immediately  enlarged  for  th(»  use  of  the  school 
at  an  expense  of  $2,8(X)  It  was,  however,  but  just  finished 
when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  immediately  rebuilt 
at  an  expense  of  $G,()00,  and  was  entered  December  17,  18»^2 
It  was  three  stories  high,  82  feet  by  HO,  with  a  wing  44  feet 
l>y  20.  Soon  after,  another  building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
So,0(X).  This  location  was  afterwards  deemed  an  unfavorable 
one,  and  the  College  was  accordingly  removed  in  1856  to  its 
present  location.  The  site  selected  contains  twenty-four 
acres,  located  upon  a  hill  north  of  the  village,  about  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  public  square.  The  rear  of  the 
grounds  is  covered  with  a  grove  of  old  forest  trees.  Upon 
this  site  there  was  erected  in  1856  a  frame  building  o2  by  70 
feet,  three  stories  high,  containing  single  rooms  capable  of 
accommodating  forty  stu<lents.  At  the  same  time  there  was 
<»rected  a  brick  building,  four  stories  high,  133  feet  long,  32 
feet  deep  in  the  middle  division,  and  45  in  the  eastern  and 
western  divisions.  This  building  contains  thirty  three  suites 
of  rooms,  capable  of  accommodating  sixty-six  students,  each 
suite  consisting  of  a  sitting-room  12  by  14  feet,  a  bed-room 
8  bv  11  feet,  and  two  closets.  It  also  contains  four  recitation 
room.s,  varying  in  size  from  14  by  20  feet  to  14  by  42  feet,  the 
University  Library,  two  society  halls,  and  the  readinjr-room, 


each  14  by  42  feet,  and  two  society  libraries,  14  by  2(>  feet 
each. 

These  two  buildings  provinjij  insufficient  ft>r  the  needs  of 
the  College,  there  was  ))egun  in  18G8,  and  completed  in  1871, 
a  third  building,  similar  to  the  one  last  named,  but  somewhat 
larger.  It  is  of  brick,  four  stories  high,  and  1'^  feet  long. 
The  western  division  is  45  feet  deep,  the  middle  32,  and  the 
eastern  orj.  This  building  contains  a  chapel,  40  by  6^^  feet, 
and  24  feet  high,  a  Natural  History  room,  14  by  f>3  feet,  four 
recitation  rooms,  14  ])v  2.S  feet  each,  and  thirtv-six  suites  of 
nxnus  similar  to  those  in  the  other  brick  building,  and  furn- 
ishing accommodations  for  seventy-two  students.  The  pres- 
ent value  of  these  three  buildings  may  be  stated  in  round 
numbers  about  as  follows :  Frame  building,  85,(Ky);  old  brick 
Imilding,  82.''),(MH);  new  brick  building,  S:^(),(KK). 

For  financial  support  the  rniversity  has  been  from  the 
first,  MS  it  is  at  present,  dependent  upon  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  men  interested  in  Christian  education.  By  far 
tlie  larger  part  of  its  fun<ls  has  come  from  the  Baptist  denom- 
ination of  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  8:»,4(K)  necessary  to  pur- 
chase the  original  site  was  raised  by  the  Baptist  Church  and 
citizens  of  ( Iran vi lie ;  {?2,^>(>:)  more  WH»re  needed  inmiediately, 
to  enlarge  the  building;  S<M^^^  ^^  the  following  year  to 
replace  the*  building  destroyed  by  fire,  and  ?''),( K.K)  .»<<Km  after 
to  erret  a  new  building.  These  expenses  involved  the  infant 
institution  in  debt.  This  was  increased  by  interest  and  by 
the  <nrn'nt  expt^n-^es  of  the  College.  87,()<H)  were  raised  in 
the  eastern  States  to  li«jui(iate  this  indebtedness.  But  not- 
withstanding all  tlie  ellbrls  made  for  its  payment,  it  had 
in<rease(l  in  1x4:'  to  ^1">,<MK).  In  that  year  a  determintKi 
etVnrt  was  inadr  fur  its  li<juidation,  whi<*h  wa>  succe.^^sful. 

On  the  aeee]>taner  of  Ihe  Presiihnev  bv  Dr.  Bailev  in  1S4<». 

ft  «  »  • 

.in  rlll.rt  wa-  made  to  raisr  ten  thousand  dollars  (81(MM}0)us 
.1  pr«>idential  en<lowment  t'und.  Fro!n  this,  the  tiret  ellort 
!•»  rai-r  a  prrnianent  (  ndownn  nt  fund,  there  were  realized 


about  eight  thousand  dollars  (S8,000),  which  began  to  bear 
interest  in  1849.  When,  in  185;i,  the  change  of  location 
spoken  of  above  was  determined  upon,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  erect  new  buildings,  a  great  effort  was  made  to  raise 
by  the  sale  of  scholarships  an  endowment  and  building  fund. 
Subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  eighty  thousand  dollars 
($80,000)  were  secured.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the 
financial  crash  of  18^37,  and  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  sucli 
funds,  only  a  small  part  of  these  subsQriptions  ever  became 
productive.  Almost  tlie  whole  of  what  was  thus  realiiied, 
viz.,  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  was  exppoded  in  the 
erection  of  the  frame  building,  and  the  older  of  the  two  brick 
buildings  still  in  use. 

In  18G3  theeetimated  value  of  the' property  of  the  Univer- 
sity was  fifty  thousand  doIlarK  (850, (XK)),  namely :  nearly  forty 
thousand  dollars  ($40,000)  fixed  property,  and  a  little  over 
ten  thousand  dollars  (810,000)  productive  endowment. 

The  sources  of  income  up  to  this  lime  had  been  receipts 
for  tuition,  which,  in  the  earlier  years,  were  very  nearly  suf- 
ficient to  pay  current  expenses;  gifts,  an  af;ent  being  em- 
ployed for  a  part  of  the  time;  and,  since  1849,  the  interest 
on  a  email  endowment  fund. 

In  1803  a  determined  and  eflectivc  eflort  was  made  towiirds 
ftD  adetiuatc  endowment.  As  the  result  of  this  eflbrt,  after 
four  year«  (in  June,  18fl",)  a  fund  somewhat  exceeding  one 
hundred  thou^'and  dollars  (S100,lMXl)  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  ju.«t  then  reorganizeil.  In  this 
work,  E.  Tbre.sher,  LL.D.,  of  Dayton,  was  the  [irime  mover. 
ultimately  giving  one-tenth  of  the  amout  himself,  ( )ne  who 
knows  the  facts  and  understands  tlie  whole  c:ise  bears  this 
testimony:  "The  man  to  whom,  under  God,  the  credit  is 
due  of  rea-Buring  the  permanent  existence  of  Dcnison  I'ni- 
versity,  and  of  securing  the  endowment,  is  our  venerable 
and  beloved  brother,  E.  Thresher." 

In  1808,  when  a  new  building  was  needed,  voluntary  eon- 


tri])utions  supplied  the  necessary  funds.  Almost  the  entire 
amount  required,  viz.,  thirty-two  thousand  dollars  (8->*i,<w)^>^ 
was  raised  without  the  employment  of  an  agont,  or  any 
expense  whatever,  except  a  small  amount  for  traveling. 

During  the  suniiiier  of  isy:!,  seventy-live  thousand  dollars 
(87'"),rHK))  were  added  to  the  one  hundred  thousand  dollar 
endowment  fund  previously  raised. 

To  give  a  full  list  of  the  benefactors  of  the  University 
would  he  imj)os=ihle.  •  Prominent,  however,  among  the  con- 
tributors to  the  two  endowment  funds  last  named  should  be 
mentioned:  K.  Thresher,  LI^.D.,  E.  K.  Barney,  and  \V.  P. 
Huffman,  of  Dayton;  (Jeo.  F.  Davis  and  J.  II.  Tangeman,  of 
Cincinnati;  J.  M.  Iloyt,  U>.1).,  H.  ('hisholm,an(l  J.  I).  Rocke- 
feller, of  Cleveland,  and  (Jeo.  Cook,  of  Canton.  The  largest 
amount  given  by  any  one  man  was  thirty  thousand  dollars 
(j^iio/JCXM,  tlie  gift  of  E.  E.  liarney.  The  property  now  owned 
by  the  Cniversity,  including  endowment  fund,  site  of  twenty- 
four  acres,  three  buildings,  librari(»s. cabinets,  af)paratus,  etc., 
is  valued  at  ?:UK),(MM). 

In  its  first  concrjjtion,  the  immediate  leading  object  of  the 
institution  was  to  educate  ministers  for  the  Haptist  churches 
of  Ohio  and  tbe  nciirhboring  States.  The  institution,  though 
-mail  in  its  beginning,  was  al-^o  expected,  as  HKHnx  as  practi- 
cal)b',  to  ixM-onic  a  CoHegc  for  general  lil»eral  education,  fur- 
nishing tbe  usual  collegiate  course  of  instruction  to  all  such 
youth  as  sliould  resort  to  it. 

It  was  at  first  designed  to  conduct  the  institution  u\hm\  the 
manual  lalM»r  plan.  Tbis  i)lan.  however,  though  a  help  to 
many  students,  proved  to  ])e  ton  expensive,  creating  a  I'on- 
>tant  draft  U[»on  the  treasury,  and  was  accordingly  a)>an- 
d«»ne(l  in  l>^.")<). 

Tbe  «-t.ibli<bnient  of  a  Tlieological  Departnn^nt  was  for 
nianv  \  •ars  a  cle'ii>be<l  plan  nf  the  I  M»:ird  of  Tru>tees,  towards 
wbicii  tbev  wt  r»-  <«»ntinuallv  l(H>kiim,  though  never  fullv 
at  fain  in  l:  it. 


Dr.  JoDcithan  Going,  during  the  time  of  his  presidency, 
from  1837  to  1844,  devoted  his  almost  exclusive  attention  to 
this  department  of  instruction.  Later,  in  1860,  Rev.  Marc^ena 
Stone,  D.D.,  was  appointed  Professor  of  Theology;  an  effort 
was  made  to  endow  the  chair,  and  a  small  sum  raised  for  that 
purpose.  The  classes,  however,  were  never  large,  and  lat- 
terly a  better  apprehension  of  the  needs  of  the  denomina- 
tion in  the  State  has  led  to  the  entire  abandonment  of  any 
plans  for  theological  instruction,  the  University  devoting 
itself  exclusively  to  the  work  of  a  College  proper. 

The  University,  though  under  the  control  of  the  Baptist 
denomination,  is  not  sectarian,  and  does  not  teach  denomi- 
national dogmas.  The  prevailing  tone  and  spirit  of  the 
College  is,  however,  decidedly  Christian.  Chapel  services, 
conducted  by  members  of  the  Faculty,  are  held  once  each  day, 
attendance  upon  which  is  obligatory.  Religious  meetings 
are  held  in  the  College  each  week,  attendance  upon  ^yhich  is 
voluntary. 

The  University,  as  at  present  organized,  sustains  two  depart- 
ment.s,  the  Collegiate  and  the  Preparatory.  These  two  depart- 
ments are  under  the  control  of  the  same  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  occupy,  for  the  present,  the  same  buildings.  Plans  are 
maturing  for  locating  the  Preparatory  Department  in  a 
building  by  itself,  and  securing  for  it,  in  every  way,  a  more 
independent  and  solid  foundation.  The  instruction  in  this 
department,  however,  even  now,  it  is  believed,  is  not  sur- 
passed in  thoroughness  and  accuracy  by  any  given  in  this 
country. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Collegiate  Department  is  composed  of 
.seven  regular  members— the  President  (who  is  also  Professor 
of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy),  the  Professor  of  the  Greek 
Language  and  Literature,  the  Professor  of  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage and  Literature,  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English 
Literature,  the  Professor  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  the  Profes- 


sor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  and  an  Adjunct 
Professor  of  T^anguagos. 

Tlie  Faculty  of  the  Preparatory  Department  consists  of 
three  members — the  Principal  (who  is  also  the  Adjun<-t  Pro- 
fessor of  Languages  in  the  College  Department),  the  Classical 
Tutor,  and  the  Mathematical  Tutor. 

The  Collegiate  Department  offers  two  courses — the  Classical 
course,  extending  through  four  years,  and  the  Scientific 
course,  extc^nding  through  three  years. 

The  Prei)aratory  Department  offers  three  courses — the  Class- 
ical course  of  three  years,  designed  to  prepare  students  for 
the  Classical  course  of  the  Collegiate  Department;  the  Scien- 
tific course  of  ^wo  years,  designed  to  j)repare  students  for  the 
Scientific  course  of  the  Collegiate  Department;  and  the 
English  course,  which  furnishes  instruction  in  the  conimon 
English  branches. 

Apj»licant8  for  admission  to  either  course*  of  the  Collegiate 
Dejjartment  are  re«|uired  to  pass  an  examination  upon  the 
studies  of  the  corresj»onding  course  of  the  Preparatory  De- 
partment. 

The  foll<>wing  sche<lul<'  shows  th<»  curriculum  of  study 
pursued  in  each  course  of  the  l*reparatory  Department: 


rKi:i»AKAT< >KY  DEPARTMKNT. 

<i.A*isirAi,  coriisK. 

/•Vi//   '/>riM.— Latin.  Natural   TliiloHiiphy  and  (inininiar,  Tnitrd  St»!i*H 
HiMtiirv. 

li  hittr  Ttrm. — Latin,  fiifrk.  LnKli^^h  AnalvsiH. 
S/nhnj  Tn-m. — I«'itin.  <Sr«'rk,  Koniaii  History. 

/'ull  7> I'm.-— Latin.  tfn*i-k.  IntiiNlintotv  Al;'r!»ra. 
Ulnhr  /Vriii.  — Latin.  (inM-k.  rni\«'i>itv  Al;r''l»ru. 
Spiiiuj  /V-rw.-- Latin,  fin-rk.  KMicturir. 
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THIRU  YKAR. 


Fall  Term. — Latin,  Greek,  Geometry. 
Winier  Term. — Latin,  Greek,  Geometry. 
Spring  Term. — Latih,  Greek  History,  Algebra. 


SCIKXTIFIC   COURSE. 
FHtST  TEA  11. 

Fail   Term. — Latin,   Natnral    Philosophy  and  Grammar,  Introductory 
-Algebra. 

If  inter  Term. — Latin,  English  Analysis,  Algebra. 
Spring  Term. — Latin,  Roman  History,  Rhetoric. 

8ECX)Xl>  YKAK. 

Fall  Term. — Latin,  United  States  History,  Geometry. 
JVinter  Term. — Latin,  Physical  Geography,  Geometry. 
Spring  Term. — Lotin,  Greek  History,  Algebra. 

The  courses  of  study  in  the  College  Department  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Clcvtidcal  Course. — The  Freshman  Class  begin  the  study  of 
Latin  with  Livy,  to  which  they  devote  twenty-eight  weeks, 
the  remainder  of  the  year  being  given  to  Cicero,  de  Henectute 
and  de  Amicitia.     In  connection  with  Livy  they  take  up 
the  study  of  Roman  History.     In  Greek,  the  first  term  of 
fifteen  weeks  is  given  to  the  Orations  of  Lysias  and  the  An- 
alytical Syntax  of  the  Greek  Verb,  the  second  and  third 
terms  to  Homer's  Iliad  or  Odyssey.     In  Mathematics,  Alge- 
bra is  completed  in  the  first  term,  and  Geometry  in  the  sec- 
ond.    Botany  forms  the   third   study  of  the   spring   term. 
The  Rhetorical  work  consists  of  weekly  exercises  in  Declama- 
tion and  English  Composition  throughout  the  year. 

The  Sophomore  Class,  in  the  department  of  Latin,  spend 
eighteen  weeks  in  the  study  of  Horace,  and  eleven  in  that 
of  Tacitus.  In  Greek,  Demosthenes  is  read  in  the  fall  term, 
and  Plato  or  Xenophon  in  the  spring  term.  In  Mathemat- 
ics, the  fall  term  is  given  to  Trigonometry,  the  winter  term 
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to  Croneral  rjroinetry  and  ralculiis.     Ten  weeks  are  piven  to^ 
Z(W)l()fry,  eleven  to  Physiology,  ten  to  Rhetoric,  live  to  Ger- 
man, ami  duriutr  the  sj)ring  term  tlie  class  listens  to  lectures 
on  Modern  History.     Tlie  Uhetorieal  work  consists  of  Dec- 
lamations, Kssavs,  and  Orations. 

The  .Junior  Class  complete  the  study  of  Latin  with  Ci<'ero 
de  Oratore,  to  which  they  devote  fifteen  weeks.  Two  terms 
arc  LMven  to  Greek  Tragedies;  two  to  Natural  Philosophy, 
an<l  on<*  to  Astronomy;  one  to  Chemistry,  an<l  one  to  Lojiic. 
(ierman  occupies  ten  weeks,  Rhetoric  five  weeks.  The  Rhet- 
orical work  consists  of  K^says  and  Orations. 

The  Senior  Class  give  the  fall  term  to  the  study  of  Intel- 
lectual Philosophy  (comhinin^  the  use  of  text-book  ami  lec- 
tures). KiiLdish  Literature,  (Ecology  (ten  weeks),  and  lectures 
uj)on  the  Sensihilities  and  Will  (five  weeks):  the  winter 
term  to  Hi-tory  of  Philosophy,  (Jerman  Treading  the  present 
vear.  1X7'),  Schiller's  Die  Piccolomini ),  Moral  Science:  the 
spring  term  to  History  of  Modern  Civilization,  Ptditical 
ivonomv,  Evidences  of  Christianitv,  and  RutlerV  Analojrv. 
Tlx'  IIhetori«al  work  consists  of  K^^savs  an<l  Orations. 

Thr  S'it  tifffif  ('fnu'>r  extend<  through  three  years.  It  in- 
cludev  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  of  Latin,  a  full  year  (»f 
French,  and  eighteen  weeks  of  (lerman.  The  cour.<e  in  Pure 
and  Applird  Mathematics  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Classical* 
eour-r.  witii  the  addition  of  Surveying  One  term  is  ali^o 
iriven  to  each  of  the  r)nowing  studies:  R(»tanv.  Z(K»lot:v, 
PhvsioloLiv.   Oeolo'jv,    Chemi-trv.    Science   <>f    Oovernnieiit, 

»  ■     •  •  • 

Political   Economy,  History  of  Civilization,  Rhetoiic,  Logic, 
and  Intrlh-ctual  i'hilosnpliy. 

The  aim  nf  in<tructi<»n  in  Henison  I'nivcrsitv  has  from 
the  \\r^\  heen  to  secure  tin-  highest  accuraey  and  tliomuph- 
nes-.  Its  rr.juir«iiM'nfs  of  pupils  are  sivcre.  It  is  entirely 
impo<<il»l.'  to  \Ki><  thp'Uirh  any  of  its  curricula  without 
d<»inL'  a  larj*'  amount  'tf  seven*  int'dleetual  lahor.  It  is 
douhfful  win  tlnr.  in  proportion  to  numhers,  any  4»ther  <m>1. 


.  i^fj 
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i*  L«'  in  th<'  land  secures  fi«»ni  its  stiidruts  us  mucli  ical  cut- 
lay  of  njcntal  torce  as  Denison  University. 

This  Cc)lle<re  proposes  to  advance  its  requirements  for  ad- 
mission up  to  a  certain  high  limit,  just  as  fast  as  the  gen- 
eral grade  of  preparatory  instruction  in  Ohio  will  permit. 
It  has,  however,  no  ambition  to  be  a  university  in  the  Ger- 
man sense.  It  desires  only  to  realize  its  present  ideal,  to  be 
the  j)erfection  of  an  American  Christian  college. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon  those  per- 
sons who  have  completed  the  Classical  course,  that  of  Bach- 
elor of  Sciences  upon  those  who  have  completed  the  Scien- 
tific course. 

The  University  library  contains  8.500  volumes.  This, 
combined  with  the  society  libraries,  makes  the  whole  num- 
ber of  volumes  available  for  use  bv  the  students  a  little  over 
11,000.  The  University  library  is  now  receiving  constant 
increase  from  the  Library  Contribution  Fund  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Alumni,  designed  to  amount  to  an  expenditure,  for  a 
term  of  years,  of  S1,0(X)  annually.  The  library  is  open  three 
times  each  week,  five  hours,  for  the  use  of  members  of  the 
College  classes. 

The  Cabinet  ccmtains  a  choice  collection  of  shells,  and  full 
series  of  specimens  for  illustration  in  Geology,  Mineralogy, 
Zoology,  and  Archaeology.  It  is  open  daily  to  students  and 
visitors. 

There  are  three  literarv  societies  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity — the  CaUlopenn  and  FranUin,  composed  of  memljers  of 
tbe  Collegiate  Department,  and  the  Clccrnma ti ,  of  the  Pre- 
paratory Department. 

The  Callifypean  Society  w«s  founded  in  LS-'U.  Its  present 
membership  is  thirty-one.  The  society  has  a  furnished  hall 
and  library-room,  and  a  library  of  1.700  volumes.  The  ini- 
ti»tion  fee  is  $3.00,  the  annual  dues  $1.20. 

The  Franklin  Society  was  organized  in  184;).  Its  present 
membership  is  thirty  two.     This  society  has  also  a  furnished 
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hall  and  library-room.  Its  library  contains  1,800  volumes. 
The  initiation  fee  is  83.00,  the  annual  dues  8J.20. 

These  t>vo  scx^icties  publish  a  college  paper,  the  *'2),"wt*m 
Collegian,'^  It  is  a  ten-page  paper,  and  is  issued  each  alter- 
nate Saturday  during  the  College  year. 

Th6  Cif'erotiifin  Sf>cietij  was  organized  in  1860.  Its  present 
membership  is  thirty.  It  has  a  furnished  hall  and  a  library 
of  ''Vio  yolumcs.  Its  initiation  fee  is  82.00,  its  annual  durs 
Sl/,0. 

The  property  of  these  three  societies  is  valued  at  nine 
thousand  dolhirs  (8i)  000). 

The  Readin^-Hoom  and  L(»cture  Association  is  a  six-iety 
composed  of  members  of  the  Faculty  and  of  both  depart- 
ments (►f  the  Uuiveriity.  It  was  organized  in  187'^.  The 
society  has  a  conyenient  and  pleasant  room,  furnished  with 
the  magazines  and  periodicals  of  the  day.  The  total  num- 
i>er  of  publications  kept  on  fil(%  including  dailies,  weeklies, 
monthlies,  and  (juarterlics,  is  forty.  The  society  al.«K>  pro- 
vides a  course  (»f  hcturcs  each  year.  The  annual  fee  is 
81.(K).     The  present  number  of  members  is  forty-seven. 

S^rnf  Sf^^ufirA.-^The  1\  A'.  (M. Chapter) and  the  /A  ^.  //.  (A. 
H.  ('haj)ter)  fraternities  formerly  existed  in  the  Tniversity, 
but  were  practically  exclu<led  by  a  law  of  the  Ii<»ar<l  of  Trus- 
t<es,  enacted  June  2(>,  1S72,  forbidding  the  reception  of  new 
n)cmbers.  The  same  law  forbids  the  formation  of  a  new  chap- 
ter of  any  secret  society  in  tlie  Colle;ze.  The  former  of  thc'Se 
chapters  was  organized  in  1S(iS,  the  latter  in  1807. 

An  Alumni  Asssodation,  of  which  all  gra<luat€s  of  the 
Iniversity  are  members,  was  <»rganize<l  in  l>v>*).  There  are 
no  diic««.  Through  this  assixiation  a  fun<l  for  the  benefit  of 
the  l'iiiver>ity  library  has  been  established  within  u  few 
vear- 

Til"  t«»t,Ml  numlMT  of  studmts  in  atU-ndance  at  the  insti- 
tution during  the  first  vear  of  its  t»xistence,  viz.,  the  vear 
ending  in  the  >ummer  of  \s:V2,  was  ninety-eight.     The  num- 
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\>er  enrolled  in  1833  was  one  hundred  and  fortv-seven,  in 
1834  was  forty-six.  The  first  Freshman  class  was  organized 
in  the  full  of  1834.  It.  was  composed  of  nine  men,  and  that 
of  the  next  vear  of  fifteen.  The  statistics  from  that  date, 
80  far  as  known,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Year. 

• 

a  ^ 

1 
Freshmen. 

Sophomores. 

Jnniors. 

Seniors. 

• 

ee  ^ 

Scientific 
gra«l  nates. 

tcfl 

H 

1KK5... 

110 
93 
91 

lo:} 

139 

15 
4 
2 
7 
4 

6 
8 
7 
3 
7 

1 

m 

'O 

I><i7 

......  ......  ......  -- 

6 

IcCiH 

! 

1?^.^ ^. 

***** 

4 

i) 

3 

1H40 

4 

3 

5 

lc?41 

113 

14 

5 

5 

4 

4 

•  ••••■ 

8 

184-2 

149 

12 

8 

() 

4 

4 

15 

1843 

92 

6 

10 

4 

5 

5 

11 

1844 

103 

9 

5 

8 

3 

3 

•  ■«*■■ 

4 

1S15 

102 
H5 

14 
11 

9 
10 

4 

7 

7 

5 

7 
5 

184t> 

1H47 

7 

6 

5 

7 

6 
3 
6 
5 
5 
9 
0 
1 
0 

1^48 

1H49 

81 

10 

7 

6 

8 

1 

IKiO 

...... 



1851... 

70 

8 

9 

10 

5 

18;V2 

Ifiiyli 

1 

1854 ' i 

185.5 

86 

11 

5 

5 

"'6 

l^'oG 

\\ 
2 
2 
6 
4 



1857         

84 
103 
131 
116 

22 

27 

3:^ 

36 

14 
20 
16 
22 

8 

mi 

t 

4 

10 

7 

14 

5 

Ih58 

2 
5 

1 

1859 

186(> 

1861 

99 

32 

16 

*5 

10 

8 

2 

1862 

51 
39 
97 
79 

19 

22 

16 

9 

24 
11 

8 
10 

6 

10 

5 

4 

6 
7 
7 
2 

3 
4 
7 
2 

1 

1 

186:< 

1864 

1865 

() 

1866             

141 
104 

29 
20 

14 
20 

t 
6 

4 
7 

4 

5 

1867 

1 

1868 

126 

24 

20 

12 

7 

0 

1 

1869 

88 

24 

13 

10 

10 

9 

1 

187U 

109 
121 

29 
39 

18 
20 

7 
13 

12 
10 

9 

7 

1871 

2 

1872 

123 

28 

19 

16 

12 

1 

187:5 

119 

30 

18 

15 

8 

4 

2 

1874 

106 

84 

25 
29 

22 
19 

10 
21 

5 
9 

4 

9 

1875 

•       .  •                 -  .  -  . 

1 

! 
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niO(;RAPIII('AL  SKETCHES. 


R(»v.  John  Pratt,  the  fii\-«t  President  of  the  institution,  was 
born  ill  Thonij)son,  Connecticut,  October  12,  ISCK).  He  gra^l- 
uated  from  Brown  University  in  1S27.  After  stutlying  fur 
some  time  at  Newton  (>[as9achusetts)  Theological  Institu- 
tion, he  was  onhiined  in  1S:>0.  When  called  to  take  char^re 
of  the  institution  at  Granville,  he  was  engaged  in  teaching 
at  South  Reading,  Massachusetts.  His  connection  with 
Denison  I'niversitv  extended  from  18:U  to  IX-^.K  the  first  six 
years  as  President,  most  of  the  time;  thereafter  as  Profe>>ur 
<>f  Ancient  Languages. 

To  Prof.  Pratt  and  his  colleague  for  twenty  years.  Prof. 
Pascal  Carter,  the  Universitv  is  lar;relv  indebted  for  its  earlv 
acijuired  cliaracter  and  reputation  for  thorough  instruction 
in  tlie  branches  in  which  it  attemptecl  to  give  instruction. 

Rev.  Jonathan  doing,  1 ).!).,  the  secon<l  President  of  the 
institution,  held  the  ofliee  from  18.'>7  to  1^1 1.  Dr.  (toing  wa^ 
born  in  Reading,  Massachusetts,  in  ITSH.  He  graduated 
from  Rrown  Tniversity  in  ISO*.).  When  called  to  the  presi- 
dency, he  was  employed  as  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Sixiely.  He  died  at  (tran- 
ville,  ()ct.»l)er,  ISll. 

I)uring  the  greater  part  of  the  administration  of  Dr.  (toing. 
viz.,  from  l^IV^  to  isi:*.,  .lohn  Stevens,  D.l)..  as  \' ice-President 
and  Prineipal  of  the  i.jterary  Department,  intduding  the 
C'nllege  pr«»per.  had  the  entin*  charge  of  the  same,  Dr.  (foing 
giving  his  whole  attention  to  the  Tiu'<>h)gical  Department 
and  th(»  external  interests  of  the  institution. 

Ih'.  Stev«-ns  was  h<»rn  in  Townsend,  Massaehusett.**.  in  17**.^. 
He  ;:raduafed  from  Middlebury  College,  Vermont,  in  1^21: 
studied  theology  at  both  An<l(>ver  and  Newt»ui,  Massaehu- 
setts:  was  tutor  in  Middlebury  C(»llege  from  IX'Jo  tt)  1S27, 
and  tVom  l"^-*"^  to  l^.U  classical  teacher  in  an  academy  at 
South  R«adinL',  Mass.K  husctt-.     In    IS:>1    he  was  invited  t«» 
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Ohio  to  take  charge  of  a  new  Baptist  paper  called  the  ^'  Bap- 
tist Weekly  Journal/'  now  published   in   Cincinnati,  and 
Icnown  as  the  '*  Journal  and  Messenger."     In  October  of  the 
s«anie  vcar  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  ''Granville  Literary  and  Theological  Institution,"  then 
not   yet  opened.     He  was   thus  one  of  the   first   eighteen 
trustees  of  the  College.     From  that  time  to  the  present  his 
connection  with    the  College,  either  as  a   member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  or  as  a  member  of  the  Faculty,  has  been 
uninterrupted.     In  183S  he  was  called  to  the   position   of 
Vice-President  and  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science, 
in  which  capacity  he  served,  as  above  stated,  until  1843. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  period  from  1843  to  1857  he 
was  district  secretary  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union.     Duriijg  the  years  1857  and  18'")S  he  was  a  teacher  in 
Fdirmount  Theological  Seminary,  near  Cincinnati.     In  1859 
he  was  recalled  to  Granville  to  take  the  position  of  Professor 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages.     This  position  he  held 
until  1S(>S,  when  the  duties  of  the  professorship  were  divided, 
he  retaining  the  department  of  Latin,  and  that  of  Greek 
being  assigned  to  a  new  professor. 

Old  age  has  at  length  compelled  him  to  retire  from  active 
service.  His  name  is,  however,  still  retained  among  the 
Faculty  as  Emeritus  Professor,  and  he  still  resides  at  the 
University.  No  other  man  has  been  so  long  and  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  life  of.  the  University,  and  no 
other  man  is  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  history. 

Rev.  Silas  Bailey,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  the  third  President  of  the 
College,  was  a  graduate  of  Brown  University  of^the  class  of 
1834.  He  was  called  to  the  presidency  in  184f>,  and  resigned 
it  in  18-52.  He  then  became  President  of  Franklin  College, 
Indiana,  a  position  which  he  held  for  ten  years.  He  was 
afterward  Professor  of  Metaphysics  in  Kalamazoo  College, 
Michigan,  and  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Lafayette, 
Indiana.     In  the  winter  of  1873^,  unfitted  l>y  age  and  in- 
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firmityfor  active  service,  he  left  this  country  to  visit  EurofK*. 
His  death  occurred  at  Paris,  June  80,  1874. 

Rev.  Jeremiah  Hall,  D.l).,  the  successor  of  Dr.  Bailey,  and 
Presid<»nt  from  l><o3  to  1S(k3,  was  born  in  Swanzey,  New 
Hampshire,  in  ISO").     He  received  his  academic  education 
in  Brattleboro  Academy,  and  graduated  from  Newton  (Massa- 
chusetts) Tlieological  Institution  in  1830.     While  pastor  of 
the  Baptist  church  in  Bennington,  Vermont,  he  was   the 
prominent  instrument  in  the  establishment  of  an  academy, 
it  is  believed,  at  Tow  use  nd,  in  the  same  State,  which,  under 
the  patronage  of  Baptists,  educated  a  large  number  of  youth. 
In  18:>5  he  removed  to  Kalamazoo,  Michigin,  where,  in  con- 
nection with  two  other  parties,  he  secured  the  location,  at 
Kalamazoo,  of   what  has  since  become  Kalamazoo  College. 
In  1S4<),  whih*  pastor  at  Norwalk,  Ohio,  he  induced  the  Bap- 
tists of  that  vicinity  to  establish  the  Norwalk  Academy,  of 
which  he  became  Principal.     In  18-52  he  became  pastor  at 
(Iranville,  and  when,  a  year  later,  the  resignation  of   Dr. 
Bailey  left   the  College  without  a   head,  and   the  divided 
counsels  of  the   denomination   threatened  disaster  to  the 
Baptist  educational  interests  of  the  h>tate,  Dr.  Hall  rallied 
the  disheartened  friends  of  the  College,  organized  them  for 
work,  was  elected   President,  and  held  the  position  for  ten 
vcars  with  nmch  success. 

Uj»on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Hall,  in  l.S()3,  Rev.  Samson 
TallM>t,  D.D.,  was  elected  President.  Dr.  Talbot  was  born 
near  I'rbana,  Ohio.  June  28,  18*2S.  Immediately  upon  his 
conversion,  in  ISKJ,  lie  determined  to  prepare  himsidf  for  the 
Chri>tian  ministry,  and  with  this  in  view  he  came  to  <«ran- 
ville  in  September,  18in.  He  completed  the  collegiate  course 
and  graduated  in  1S51.  After  sj>endinp  a  year  as  tutor  in 
the  College  lie  entered  Newton  (Ma^^saehusetts)  Theological 
Institution,  from  which  he  graduate<l  in  IS.'io.  He  tilled  the 
j».»sition  of  Tutor  of  Hebrew  in  that  institutit>n  one  year, 
and  then  hi-came  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  church  of   Day- 
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ton,  Ohio.  This  position  hi!  wcupied  for  seven  years,  until 
June,  1863,  when  he  was  elected  President  of  Deniaon  Uni- 
versity, a  position  which  he  accepted  not  without  consider- 
able reluctance.  The  announcement  of  his  election  was  re- 
ceived with  joy  by  all  the  friends  of  the  University.  For 
ten  years  lie  threw  himself  with  all  his  energy  into  the 
work  of  administration  and  instruction.  liut  the  burden 
proved  too  (jreat.  In  the  spring  of  187^^  his  health  became 
BO  impaired  that  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  work,  tempo- 
rarily as  was  supposed  by  his  friends,  finally  as  the  evint 
proved.  He  died  at  Newton  Centre,  MussitchusettB,  June  2!!, 
!S73. 

An  student  and  teacher,  both  at  Granville  and  ut  Newton, 
as  pastor  at  Dayton,  and,  finally  and  mure  than  all,  as  Presi- 
dent of  Denigon  University,  Dr.  Talbot  made  for  himself  a 
reputation  as  a  clear,  accurate,  and  exhaustive  thinker,  and 
as  an  indefatigable  worker.  The  period  of  his  admini^^-tra- 
tion  of  the  affairs  of  the  University  waii  one  of  rapid  yet 
solid  growth,  both  as  respects  financial  rewmrces  und  stand- 
ard of  BchiilarBhip. 


GRAND   RIVER  INSTITUTE, 


AUSTINBURG,    ASHTABULA    COUNTY.    O. 


Grand  River  Institute  became  a  chartered  iiistitutiou 
by  act  of  the  Legislature  February  22,  1831.  The  origi- 
nal incorporators  were  Giles  C'owie,  Moses  Wilcox, 
Eliphalet  Auatin  (Jndge),  Orestes  K.  Hawleys,  Joab 
Austin,  Joseph  M.  Case,  Jarins  Guild,  Ward  Childs, 
Gains  W.  St.  John  and  Eliphalet  Austiq  (Rev.). 

The  original  name  of  the  Institution  was  tlie  Ashta- 
bula County  Institute  of  Science  and  Industry.  This 
name  was  changed  to  that  of  Grand  River  Institute  on 
the  22d  of  June,  1835,  by  jiermission  of  the  Legislature. 
The  object  was  stated  to  be  "  to  carry  young  men 
through  a  thorough  course  of  liberal  education,"  A  de- 
partment for  the  education  of  females  was  added  in 
1840. 

The  first  teacher  of  the  Academy  who  led  to  the  organi- 
sation of  the  Institutiou,  was  Mr,  Lucius  M.  Austin. 
After  the  incorporation,  the  first  Principal  was  Ralph  M. 
Walker,  a  graduate  of  Western  Reserve  College.  The 
liecond  Principal  was  Rev.  Thomas  Tenny,  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth.  With  him  was  associated  Mies  Betsy  M. 
Cowles,  the  first  lady  Principal.  The  third  Principal 
was  Rev.  Seth  Waldo.  Following  him  were  Mr.  A.  A. 
Smith,  Rev.  S.  J.  Davis,  Messrs.  Lucius  M.  Austin,  Geo. 
McMillan,  Josephfiamum,  Geo.  Walker  and  Myrton  L. 
Pinney. 


Since  1868,  J.  Tuckerman,  A.  M.,  has  been  Principal. 

The  present  instructors  are  :  J.  Tuckerman,  teacher 
of  Higher  Mathematics  and  Mental  and  Moral  Science ; 
Rev.  L.  B.  Tuckerman,  A.  M.,  teacher  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Languages ;  Miss  Hattie  Linn,  B.  S.,  Precep- 
tress ;  Mrs.  E.  E.  Tuckerman,  teacher  of  French  ;  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Tuckerman,  Assistant  and  Language  Teacher  ; 
L.  P.  Hodgeman,  teacher  of  Book-keeping;  S.  A.  Searle, 
teacher  of  Penmanship ;  Thomas  Hopkins,  Professor  of 
Music. 

The  course  of  stud}'  embraces  two  Departments,  the 
Normal  and  Academic. 

The  Normal  embraces  Reading  and  Elocution,  Arith- 
metic, Mental,  Practical  and  Philosophical;  Geography, 
Descriptive,  Mathematical  and  Physical ;  English  Gram- 
mar and  Analysis,  Algebra  and  Latin,  Penmanship  and 
Book-keeping,  Natural  Philosophy,  with  Experiments, 
Lectures  on  Teaching. 

The  Academic  course, embraces  Algebra,  Geometry, 
Trigonometry,  Analytical  Geometry,  Calculus  and  Me- 
chanical Philosophy,  Latin  Grammar  and  "Reader,  OBosar, 
Cicero's  Orations  against  Cataline,  Virgil,  six  books, 
Tacitus  and  Horace,  Greek  Grammar  and  Reader,  Xeno- 
phen's  Anabasis  and  three  books  of  Homer,  G(eograpby 
of  the  Heavens,  Chemistry,  Botany  and  Geology,  En- 
glish Literature,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  Mental  Philosophy, 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  Butler's  Analogy ; 
also  French  and  German. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  attendance  during  the  early  history  of  the  Insti- 
tution varied  from  76  to  160.  In  1867  the  number  wm 
about  60.  Since  1868  the  average  attendance  has  been 
nearly  200,  and  the  annual  catalogues  give  an  average  of 
about  290  names  of  students  for  each  year. 

The  academic  year  closing  June  10,  1876,  had  an 
attendance  of  181  gentlemen  and    164  ladies,  total  346. 


Of  this  uumber  94  were  in  the  Clasaical  Course,  aud  261 
in  the  English. 

QKADUATE8   SINCE    1869. 

Since  the  above  date  thera  have  been  52  graduates. 
Of  that  number  16  have  continued  their  studies  at  Col- 
lege— six  entering  the  Senior  Class,  two  the  Junior  Class, 
six  as  Sopbomorea  and  two  as  Freshmen  Of  the  remain- 
der a  large  majority  are  teachers,  most  of  the  gentlemen 
being  Principals  of  Union  Schools  or  Academies. 

Quite  a  number  have  entered  College  before  they  had 
completed  the  course  at  Grand  River.  One  of  these  en- 
tered the  Senior  Class  at  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  and  graduated 
with  honor. 

During  the  winter  months,  from  40  to  50  of  the  under 
graduates  engage  in  teaching. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

V*)ue  of  buildings  and  grounds,  abonc $10,000  00 

Amount  of  production  funds 10,500  00 

Income  from  above  funds  about 800  00 

LITERARY  SOCIEriEB. 
Of  these  there  are  two,  one  for  gentlemen  and  one  for 
ladies.  Each  society  has  a  fine  library.  The  exercises 
of  the  "  Dispiitatorian "  consist  mainly  of  debates, 
declamations  and  orations.  Those  of  the  "  Fiat  Justi- 
tian  "  consist  of  essays  and  discussions  and  vocal  and 
iDstrnmemtal  music. 

FACILITIES  FOR  BOABDING. 

Rooms  for  seif-boarding  can  be  found  in  the  vicinity. 
Board  in  private  families  costs  from  |3.50  to  $4.50  per 
week.  Board  in  the  Hall  costs  from  $2  to  $2.36  per 
week. 

Prominent  among  those  who  received  their  early  edu- 
cation here  are  Edwin  Cowles,  of  Cleveland.  O.  ;  Judge 


Samuel  Cowles,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Alfred  Cowles,  of 
Chicago,  111. ;  Gen.  Chaiincey  Hawley,  Little  Rock,  Ark.; 
Wm.  Price,  Esq.,  Cleveland  ;  Ex-Lt.-Gov.  Alphonso  Hart, 
Ravenna,  O. ;  Matthew  Reed,  Hudson,  O. ;  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Butler,  Fairview,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  Rolin  Sawyer,  D.  D.,  Irving- 
ton,  N.Y.;  Dr.  Edwin  Griswold,  Portsmouth,  O. ;  Dr. 
Edward  Snow, Dearborn,  Mich.;  Dr.  Myron  Owen, Tex. ; 
Mrs.  Mary  Tenny  Hamlin,  Constantinople,  Turkey ;  John 
Brown,  jr.,  Put-in  Bay,  O.;  Miss  Caroline  Rasom,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


HEIDELBERG  COLLEGE. 


This  Institution  was  founded  in  1850,  by  direction  of  the 
Svnodof  Ohioof  the  German  Reformed  Church,  now  known 
as  tl)C  Kef  irmcd  Church  in  the  United  States.  Its. name, 
*•  Ileidelbercr  College,"  may  be  traced  ultimately  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg,  in  Germany,  although  it  was  derived 
directly  from  the  "  Heidelberg  Catechism,"  the  symbol  of  faith 
of  the  church  under  whose  auspices  the  College  was  founded, 
and  is  still  conducted.  The  College  was  legally  organized 
under  a 

CHARTER 

grantcil  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  passed  February 
13,  1851,  a  copy  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  volume  of 
"Local  Laws  of  Ohio,"  enacted  during  the  sessions  of  1850 
and  1851.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  corporators'^ 
R.  W.  Shawhan,  W.  H.  Gibson,  H.  Shaul,  William  Barrick, 
II.  St.  John,  J.  W.  Wilson,  Lewis  Baltzell,  Robert  Crum, 
Frederick  Wahl,  Dennis  C.  Stoner,  Jacob  Kroh,  S.  B.  Lcitcr, 

D.  Kemraerer,  H.  K.  Baines,  J.  H.  Good,  G.  W.  Williard, 

E.  V.  Gerhart  and  Jesse  Steiner,  who,  by  a  provision  of  the 
charter,  constituted  the  Board  of  Trustees  until  their  succes- 
sors were  duly  elected  and  qualified. 

THE    BOARD    OF  TRUSTEES 

is  composed  of  twenty-four  members,  who  are  elected  by  the 
Synod  of  Ohio,  of  the  church  above  mentioned,  and  serve  for 
a  term  of  four  years  (six  of  them  being  elected  each  year), 
md  enjoys  and  exercises  all  the  rights,  powers  and  incidents 
Waal  to  College  and  University  corporations  in  the  State  of 
Ohio.  . 


According  to  the  charter  Religion,  Morality  and  Learning 
arc  the  objects  for  the  promotion  of  which  the  College  was 
founded.  For  the  advancement  of  these  fundamental  inter- 
ests full  provisions  have  been  made. 

THE    LOCATION 

of  the  College  is  in  the  City  of  Tiffin,  in  the  county  of  Sen- 
eca. This  city  is  easily  accessible  from  all  points,  by  means 
of  the  following  railroads  running  through  it,  viz:  Cincin- 
nati, Sandusky  and  Cleveland;  the  Toledo,  Tiffin  and  East- 
em;  the  Mansfield,  Goldwater  and  Lake  Michigan;  and  the 
Baltimore,  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago  railroads.  The  health- 
ful climate,  natural  beauty  of  the  place,  and  its  central  loca- 
tion with  respect  to  the  territory  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
the  West,  are  among  the  principal  considerations  which  kd  to 
the  selection  of  Tiffin  as  the  site  for  Heidelberg  College. 

THE   COLLEGE   CAMPUS 

contains  about  nine  acres  of  ground,  situated  within  the  cor- 
porate limits  of  the  city  of  Tiffin,  and  bounded  by  streets  on 
all  sides.  The  grounds  are  bcautifulK  adorned  with  flower 
gardens,  gravel  walks,  evergriHins  in  great  abundance,  some 
of  wiiich  are  very  large  and  beautiful,  and  a  great  variety  of 
deciduous  trees.  Besides  the  campus  and  grounds  in  Tiffin, 
the  College  owns  a  little  over  six  thousand 'acres  of  laud  in 
the  State  of  Missouri. 

THE    COLLEGE     BUILDINGS 

are  three  in  number,  embracing  the  main  College  edifice,  the 
Ladies*  Hall,  and  the  President\s  residence.  The  principal 
building  is  of  brick,  and  is  one  hundred  and  four  feet  in 
length  and  sixty- four  lict  in  depth,  exwpt  the  wings,  which 
are  forty-seven  loet  deep.  It  is  lour  and  one-half  stories  in 
higlit.  and  contains  a  chapel,  recitation  rooms,  society  halis, 
rooms  for  the  libraries,  cabinets  and  philosophical  instru- 
ments, and  thirty-two  rooms  for  Students,  making  in  all  fifty 


roome.  This  bnilding  was  erected  in  the  year  1852,  when 
building  material  and  labor  were  cheap,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$15,000.  Before  the  erection  of  this  building,  the  recita- 
tions and  exercises  of  the  College  were  held  in  rooms 
rented  for  the  purpose,  on  Washington  street.  Tiffin* 

The  next  building  of  importance  is  the  Ladies'  Hall,  a 
large  three  story  brick  structure,  erected  in  1873,  for  the 
accommodation  of  ladies.  There  is  a  large  dining  hall  con- 
nected with  this  building,  where  gentlemen  are  permitted  to 
take  their  meals.  Besides  the  rooms  for  young  ladies,  thete 
are  also  rooms  in  this  building  for  a  Steward  and  family,  and 

a  Matron. 

« 

The  third  building  on  the  College  grounds  is  the  Presi- 
dent's house,  a  large  two-story  brick  residence,  erected  at  a 
cost  of  about  $5,000.  The  total  value  of  all  the  buildings 
now  on  the  grounds  is  about  $30,000. 

ENDOWMENTS     AND    SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  main  part  of  the  endowment  has  been  given  by  individ- 
uals connected  with  the  Reformed  Church.  The  endowment 
DOW  amounts  to  about  $100,000,  one-half  of  whiulj  has  been 
contributed,  or  rather  paid,  for  scholarships  of  fifty  and  one 
hundred  dollars.  Some  half  dozen  friends  of  the  College 
have  given  $1,000  each  to  the  endowment.  Of  the  above 
mentioned  endowment,  about  $G0,000  are  now  available;  the 
remainder  is  given  in  the  form  of  notes,  payable  at  the  death 
of  the  donors,  without  interest.  In  1872  R.  W.  8hawhan,of 
Tiffin,  donated  to  the  College  6,000  acres  of  land  in  Missouri. 
The  College  has  not,  as  yet,  received  any  income  from  this 
donation  of  land. 

PLAN  OF   EDUCATION. 

Heidelberg  College  was  founded  upon  a  broad  and  com- 
prehensive basis.  The  plan  of  its  founders  embraced  five 
courses  of  study,  viz: 

I.  A  Preparatory  Course,  embracing  a  period  of  two 
years. 


II.  A  Classical  Course,  embracing,  as  usual,  a  period  of 
four  years,  and  includiug  all  the  studies  usually  taught  in 
Colloj];cs. 

III.  A  Scientific  Course,  embracing  a  period  of  three 
years  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  great  mass  of  practical 
men. 

IV.  A  Teacher's  Course,  or  Normal  Department,  embrac- 
ing three  years,  designed  to  prepare  young  men  and  women 
for  the  profession  of  teaching  with  special  adaptation  to  the 
wants  of  the  Common  School  System  of'  Ohio  and  the  West- 
ern States. 

V.  A  Farmer's  Course,  embracing  three  years  also,  and 
including  a  practical  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English 
brandies,  the  Natural  Sciences,  Mathematics  and  Scientific 
Agriculture. 

The  Teacher's  and  Farmer's  Courses,  as  distinctive  courses, 
were  soon  abandoned,  because  it  was  thought  that  the  Classi- 
cal and  Scientific  Courses  covered  about  the  same  ground 
fumlamentalfi/y  and  met  the  requirements  of  all  classes  of 
students  sufficiently  well.  Normal  instruction,  however,  is 
still  given  to  all  who  desire  it. 

THE   CO-EDUCATION    OP  THE  SEXES 

has  been  a  prominent  filature  of  Heidelberg  College  from  the 
bi»ginniug.  Younjr  ladies  are  allowed  to  pursue  either  of  tlie 
established  courses  of  study,  and  to  recite  in  the  classes  with 
the  gentlemen.  The  experiment  has  proved  that  the  joint 
education  of  the  sexes c«/i  be  maintained  and  carried  out  with 
the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  presence  of  the  opposite 
taix  in  the  recitation  room  seems  to  exert  a  heathful  and 
stimulating  influence  upon  both  young  men  and  ladies. 
The  ladies  have  generally  pursued  the  Scientific  or  English 
course.  Some  have  pur.>ue(l  and  excelled  in  the  ClaH^icul 
Ccurse.  The  first  young  lady  graduate  of  the  Classical 
Course  was  Miss  Florence  Crouise,  who  graduated  in  1863. 


THE  CDCBSES  OP  STUDY 

□nw  laid  dowD  and  required  in  the  Collide  proper  are  the 
fuUowing : 

THE   OLASSIOAL    OOTJBSB, 

nbicb  embraces  four  years,  as  follows : 

FRESHMAN    CLASS. 

FALL  SESSION. 

1.  Lntlii—Virgtrs  .^rieid  mid  Latin  Composition Chase 

a.  Greek— XeiioiilH.n's  Anabasis Owen 

3.  MatlieinatlL-s— Higlier  Algebra Loomis 

i.  Claaslcnl  Antiquities Flsko 

5.  Pbj-Bical  Geograpliy Mitcllel 

S.  Elocution _ Kidd 

7.  Owiiiou'„ 

WINTER  SESSION. 

1.  Xiatln — Virgil's  £ncld  and  Latin  Composition Cbase 

2.  Greeli— Homer's  Illait Owen 

3.  Alatliematlcs— H(p;lier  Algebra Loomis 

4.  Ancient  History  auil  Geograpliy Bloss 

5.  Biblical  Antiquities Nevin 

6.  Lectures  on  Bibllcul  Elistory 

7.  Elocution Kidd 

8.  German*  _ 

SPKING  SESSION. 

1.    Latin— Ltvy  and  Lathi  ComposllloD Lincoln 

i.    Greek— Homer's  Iliad Owen 

3.  Mathematlce— Plane  Geometry Loomis 

4.  Biblical  Antiquities Kevin 

5.  Lectureson  Biblical  History 

(L    Botany- Wood 

7.    Elocution Kidd 

ft   OermKU* 

Sladlu  mtr^ad  thai  ■  ue  optional. 


SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

FALL  SESSION. 

1.  Latlo— Livy Lincoln 

2.  Greek— Herodotus Harper's  Text 

3.  Matbematies — Solid  Geometry  and  Conlo  Sections Loomis 

4.  History  of  Greece Smith 

5.  Botany ^.,^^ Wood 

C.    Composition Quackenbos 

7.    German* 

WINTER  SESSION. 

1.  Latin— Horace^s  Odes Harper's  Text 

2.  Greek— Herodotus Harper's  Text 

3.  Matiiematics — Plane  Trigonometry  and  Mensuration... Loomis 

4.  History  of  Greece Smith 

5.  Zoology Agassiz  and  Gould 

G.    Composition Quackenbos 

7.    German* 

SPRING  SESSION. 

1.  Latin— Horace's  Satires Harper's  Text 

2.  Greek— iEschinesde  Corona Champlln 

3.  Mathematics— Surveying,   Leveling,   Navigation   and 

Spherical  Trljronometry .' Loomis 

4.  History' of  the  Middle  Ages Hallem 

5.  Physiology Daltou 

G.    Composition Quackenbos 

7.    German* 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

FALL  SESSION. 

1.  Latin— Tacilus  de  Germania Anthon 

2.  Greek— Demosthenes  de  Corona Chaniplin 

3.  Mathematics— Analytical  Geometry Loomiji 

4.  Psychology Raucb 

6.  Ulietoric Copper 

G.     Modern  History Lord 

7.  Orations 

8.  German* 

Stadief  marked  than  '^  ar«  optional. 
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WINTER  SESSION. 

1.  L&tln— T&cltus'  AnDalB Antlion 

2.  Greek— iBsehylus'  PrometLeua  Vluctus Oxford  Edition 

3.  Mathematics— DiffereutlBl  auJ  Integral  Calculus Loomla 

4.  Innrganlc  Chemistry  Youman 

5.  Philosophy  of  History 

6.  Psychology - Porter 

7.  Logic Beck 

8.  Orations 

».    Oenuau*. 

SPRING  SESSION. 

1.  Latin— Cicero  de  Oratore Kingsley 

2.  Greek— Sophocles'  CEJipus  Tyraiiniis Oxfurd  Text 

3.  Meclianlcs Olmsted 

4.  Integral  Calculus Loomls 

6.    Logic Tliomsou 

6.  Philosophy  of  History 

7.  iDorgaulc  Chemistry Youman 

8.  Oiatlons 

8.  German* 

SENIOR  CI.AS3. 
FALL  SESSION. 

1.    Latin- Cicero  de  Offlciis Thutche 

1    Greek— Plato's  Gorglas Woolsey 

3.  Morul  Philosophy Alexander 

4.  History  of  English  Literature Sliaw 

5.  Geology  and  Mineralogy Duna 

8.    Physics Olmsted 

7.  Orations 

8.  Germau 

WINTER  SESSION. 

1.  liatln— Cicero  de  Offlciis Thocher 

2.  Astronomy Loomis 

8,    Political  Ecouomy Perry 

4.  Moral  Philosophy Huvcn 

5.  History  of  English  Literature Shaw 

fl.    Geology  - Dana 

BtadiM  ■STktd  thai  ■  an  optiookl . 


7.  History  of  Philosophy Schwegler 

8.  Studies  in  English DeVere 

9.  Orations 

10.  German 

SPRING  SESSION. 

1.  Greeic  Testament Spencer 

2.  Astronomy Loomis 

3.  Evidences  of  Christianity Barrows 

4.  jEsthelics Bascom 

5.  Astronomy  Lioomis 

6.  History  of   Philosophy Schwegler 

7.  Orations 

8.  German 

SOIENTIPIO    COURSE, 

EHBRACIXG    THREE   TEARS,   AS  FOLLOWS: 

FRESHMAN    CLASS. 

FALL  SESSION. 

1.  Higher  Algebra Loomia 

2.  AnalvHis Greene 

3.  Descriptive  Astronomy.. Steele 

4.  History  of  Greece Smith 

5.  Pliysical  Geogrnplo* Mitchell 

6.  Elocution Kidd 

7.  Latin  ♦ 

8.  German* 

WINTER    SESSION. 

1.  Higher  Algebra Loomis 

2.  Analysis Greeoe 

3.  Biblical  Antiquities Nevio 

4.  Lectures  on  Biblical  MiHtory 

5.  Ancient  History  and  Geograpliy  Blots 

0.  Natural  Philohophy Steele 

7.  Kl(H*ution Greene 

8.  Latin^ 

9.  German* •., 

Staditt  marked  thai  ^  aro  optional. 


8MIING  SESSION. 

1.  Plane  Qeomelry Loomis 

2.  Bolaiiy Wood 

3.  History  of  tlie  Middle  Ages Haltatn 

i.     BiUicul  Antiquities Nevin 

5.    LMtturcs  on  Biblical  History „ 

8.    Analysis Greene 

7.  EWiition Kidd 

8.  Latlii* '. 

fl.    German" , 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 
FALL  SESSION. 

1.    Psycholo^- Bauch 

i.    Solid  Geometry  und  Conic  Sections Loomis 

3.    Botnny Wood 

i    Riietoric Coppee 

5.  Modern  History Lord 

6.  CompoHition Quackeubo^ 

7.  German'' 

WINTER  SESSION. 

I.  Payclioliigy Haven 

1  Logic 1 Beck 

3.  Plane  Trigonometry  Meusuralioii Loomis 

f.  Philosojdiy  of  History Lord 

S.  Zooiogy Agasalzand  Gould 

S.  Inorganic  Oliemistry Youman 

".  Composition QuaclieQbos 

».  (ierman* 

SPRING  SESSION. 

1-   Logic TbomsoD 

t    Surveying,  Leveling,  Navigation  and  Spherical  Trigo- 
nometry  Loomie 

3.    Philosnpby  of  History Lord 

1.    Physiology Dalton 

6-    Physics Olmsted 

9.  Organic  Chemistry Youman 

T.    Composition  Quackeuboa 

8.    German*. 

BUdlu  mukad  that  "  a.n  optional. 


SENIOR  CLASS. 

FALL  SESSION. 

1.  Moral  Philosophy Alexander 

2.  History  of  English  Literature Shaw 

3.  Analytical  Geometry* Loomis 

4.  Physics t Olmsted 

5.  Gteology  and  Mineralogy Dana 

6.  Orations 

WINTER  SESSION. 

1.  Moral  Philosophy Haven 

2.  Political  Economy Perry 

3.  History  of  English  Literature Shaw 

4.  History  of  Philosophy Sehwegler 

5.  Differential  Calculus , Loomis 

6.  Geology Dmna 

7.  Studies  in  English DeVere 

8.  Orations 

SPRING  8F>SSION. 

1.  Evidences  of  Christianity BarrowiK 

2.  ^Esthetics Basoom 

3.  Astronomy Loomio 

4.  History  of  Philosophy Sehwegler 

o.  Integral  Calculus Loomiti 

6.  (ierman 

7.  Orations 


^The  <stu(ient  can  take  either  Mathematics  or  German. 


DEGRKES. 


lUtvlu'lin'  of  Arfi*, — The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  Ib  con- 
fcTHHl  on  those  students  who  have  (completed  the  regular 
Classical  Course  of  study,  and  have  stood  an  approved  exam* 
ination. 

lidr/u'ior  (tj  Scimre. — This  <U»jxre<»  is  cM>iiferred  on  thoee  who 
have  completed,  in  u  satisfactory  niaiincr,  the  Scioitific 
CouTM*,  and  have  sIcmkI  an  approvt»<I  exam iuat ion. 

The  (iradiiation  Fee  in  the  ctis4>  of  each  student*  in  either 
of  I  he  coursi»s  <»f  stu<lv,  is  five  <lollars. 

The  dejjjrcv  of  Master  of  Arts  is  wuiferred  at  the  end  <if 
tlu'ee  years,  on   such   graduates  in   the  Cbssical  Coune  m 
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apply  for  it  and  give  evidence  of  having  made  commendable 
progress  in  their  studies^  and  maintained  a  good  moral  char- 
acter, on  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  five  dollars.  The  degree 
of  Master  of  Science  is  conferred  upon  graduates  in  the 
Scientific  Course  upon  the  same  terms. 

RELIGIOUS    INFLUENCES. 

No  sectarian  instruction  is  required  or  given  by  the  Col- 
lege. But  as  a  complete  education  includes  a  full  develop- 
ment of  all  the  powers  of  man — moral,  intellectual  and 
physical,  it  is  a  main  object  of  this  institution  to  conduct 
every  course  of  study  in  such  a  spirit  as  will  contribute 
directly  to  the  moral  and  religious  training  of  all  the  stu- 
dents. The  institution  is  opened  every  morning  with  an 
appropriate  religious  exercise,  conducted  by  one  of  the  Pro- 
fessors, which  all  the  students  are  required  to  attend,  unless 
excused  by  request  of  their  parents  or  guardians.  The  stu- 
dents are  also  required  to  attend  public  worship  in  the 
College  Chapel  on  Sunday,  unless  excused. 

PREPARATORY    DEPARTMENT. 

From  the  beginning  there  has  been  a  preparatory  depart- 
oaent  connected  with  the  College.     It  has  been,  and  is  still, 
<^nducted  by  the  Professors  of  the  College  with  the  assistance 
of  competent  tutors,  as  one  of  the  departments  of  the  insti- 
tution.    This  department  embraces  a  course  of   two  years' 
study,  as  follows : 

9  Junior   Year, 

Pall  Session— Intellectual  and  Practical  Arithmetic;  Geo- 
?niphy;  English  Gramlnar  (Greene);  Composition  (Quackenbos' 
Pirst  Lesson) ;  Penmanship. 

Winter  Session — Latin  Grammar  (Harkness) ;  liitellectual 
and  Practical  Arithmetic;  Geography;  English  Grammar  (Greene), 
Composition  (Quackenbos'  First  Lessons) ;  Penmanship. 

Spwng  Session— Latin  Grammar  and  Reader  (Harkness) ;  In- 
tellectual «  .  P  al  Arithmetic ;  Geography ;  English  Gram- 
nur  (Qfa^  i  (Quackenbos'  First  Lessons). 


Senior   Year, 

Fall  Session — Greek  (Harkness);  Latin  Grammar  (HarknenHi; 
Algebra;  Analysis  (Greene);  Descriptive  Astronomy;  Coixi|K>sitiou 
and  Enj^lish  Exercises. 

Winter  Session— Greek  (Harknes'*);  Latin  Grammar  (Hark- 
ness),  and  Cajsar'.s  Commentaries;  Analysis  (Green);  Aljrebra; 
Natural  Plillosopliy  ;  Comi^osition  and  English  Exercises. 

Spring  Session— Xenophon^M  Anai)asis;  Ca>^ar*s  Commenta. 
ries;  Analyses  (Greene  i ;  Al;;ebra  ;  Natural  Philosophy ;  Compo- 
sition. 

Scientific  Course  the  same,  exceptinjr  Latin  and  Greek. 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

• 

There  is  also  nominally  connected  with  the  College,  and 
located  upon  tl)c  same  premises,  a  theolo^icjil  seminary  known 
as  Heidelberg  Tlieological  Seminary,  which,  however,  has  a 
separate  organization  and  its  own  Board  of  Trustees.  Its 
seasions  and  vacations  correspond  with  th(»se  of  the  College, 
and  its  course  of  study  embraces  a  period  of  two  and  three- 
fourth  years.  Instruction  in  Theology  is  communicated 
through  the  medium  of  both  the  English  and  German  lan- 
guages. 

LIBRARIES. 

The  libraries  of  the  institution  contain  about  five  thous:ind 
volumes,  which,  tog<ther  with  numerous  pictures  of  Ameri- 
can autiiors  and  College  Alumni,  are  kept  in  a  large  and 
nicely  furnished  library  roon). 

THE   CABINET 

is  kept  in  a  room  in  the  main  edifice,  well  fitted  for  the  pur. 
pose,  and  contains  many  rare  specimens  of  A)ssil8,  minerals, 
etc.  The  College  has,  as  yet,  no  regular  laboratory.  Ex|>eri- 
ments,  however,  are  made  in  the  presence  of  the  class  hy  the 
Professor  of  Natural  Sciences.  The  apparatus  and  fixtures 
employed  in  making  experiments  are  worth  about  one  hun- 
dre<l  dollars.  The  ciiemicals  and  (»ther  stock  also  about  one 
hundred  dollars. 

There  is  no  observatory  connected  with  the  College,  The 
classes  in  Astronomy  have  the  privilege  of  making  observa- 


tionf,  under  the  direction  of  the  Professor  of  Astronomy,  with 
tbe  excellent  telescope  which  belongs  to  the  College. 

TH  E  TELESCOPE 

is  mounted  upon  a  tripod.  It  was  made  by  Alvan  Clark  & 
Sons,  of  Caiiibridgcport,  Massachusetts,  in  1872.  at  a  cost  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Size,  5-iucIi  aperture.  Be- 
sides Ihe  telescope,  the  College  is  furnished  with  an  excellent 
microscope,  which  cost  one  hundred  dollars,  an  air  pump, 
eleclrieal  machine,  and  much  other  apparatus  lor  the  illustra- 
tion of  scientific  principles. 

METEOHOLOGICAL    OUSERVATIOSB 

are  made  by  the  Professor  of  Astronomy,  and  a  record  of 
tliem  is  sent  to  the  War  Department  nmnllily,  gratis,  as  fn\- 
lows:  Record  of  temporal n re,  amount  of  cloudiness,  rainfall, 
depth  of  snow  anil  direction  of  wind.  Three  observations 
are  made  daily,  viz:  At  7  A.  M.,  2  P.  M.  and  9  P.  M, 

THP-  COLLEGE   FACULTY 
is  at  present  constituted  as  follows: 

Rev.  G.  W.  Wiiliard,  D.  D.,  President,  Professor  of  In- 
tellectual and  Moral  Philosophy,  Logic  and  Evidences  of 
Christianity. 

Rev.  R.  Good,  A.  M.,   Professor  of  the  Natural  Sciences. 
C.  Hornung,  A,  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  aud  Math- 
ematical Philosophy. 

O.  A.  S.  Hursh.  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Languages. 

Charles  O.  Kncpper,  A.  M.,  Alumni  Professor  of  Belles 
Lettrcs,  ..S^thetics  and  History. 

Rev.  H.  Zimmerman,  Profei-sor  of  the  German  Language 
ind  Literature. 
C.  D.  Bogart,  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music. 
Advanced   students  in   the  College  and  students  of  the 
Theological  Seminary,  are  employed  as  tutors,  from  time  to 
time,  na  necessity  requires. 


COLLEGE  STATISTICS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  students  in  each 
clasi*  annually  from  1852,  and  also  the  number  graduating 
each  year: 


Years.  2ti   ' 

'  a  S   . 

&& 

1863 '  15  j 

1864 !  8  i 

I 

1856 7  ! 

1856 9  I 

1857 ;  20 

1858 i  16 

I 

1859 [  80 

1860 67 

1861 !  124 

1862 1  120 

1863 '  101 

1864 116 

1865 105 

1866 151 

1867 137  ; 

1868 156  ; 

1K«>9 11(1 

1870 iH) 

1871 117 

1872 8:^ 

1873 7s 

1874 124 

1875 1(H) 

Total  1.946 
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LITERARY    SOCIETIES. 


There  are,  at  present,  three  literary  societies  connected  with 
Heidelberg  College  for  the  improvement  of  the  Students  in  the 
graces  of  Composition,  Oratory  and  Debate.  The  names 
and  statistics  of  these  societies  are  as  follows : 


1 

Whin  Founded. 

No.  of  Volumes  in 
Library. 

EXPENBKB. 

Mbmbkbship. 

NAMES. 

Initiation  Fee. 

• 

i 

0 

Q 

0 

a 
a 

• 

o 
a 

s 

0^ 

Total  No.  ft-om 
beginning. 

Excelsior 

Sept.  18,  1851 

1,424 

$5  00 

$2  25 

36 

383 

Heidelberg 

April  15, 1859 

675 

3  00 

2  25 

30 

243 

Delphian 

Nov.  20,  1870 

30 

1  50 

20 

70 

THE  COLLEGE   PUBLICATIONS 

are  its  annual  catalogue,  occasional  circulars^  and  the  "  Col- 
lege Times,"  a  monthly  periodical  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  College,  and  edited  by  students. 
In  behalf  of  the  Faculty,  by 

O.  A.  8.  HUR8H, 

Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek. 


HILLSBORO  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 


Hillsboro  Female  College  is  successor  to  Oakland 
Female  Seminary,  which  was  organized  the  first  Mon- 
day in  May,  1839,  by  J.  McD.  Mathews,  whose  private 
enterprise  it  was,  and  who  was  Principal  during  a  pros- 
perous career  of-  eighteen  years.  In  1857,  the  school 
was  transferred  to  the  College,  of  which  he  became 
President. 

In  1860  he  resigned  the  Presidency,  and  Rev.  W.  G. 
W.  Lewis  was  appointed  President. 

In  1863  Rev.  Henry  Turner  was  appointed  Presi- 
dent. 

In  1864  Rev.  Allen  T.  Thompson  was  appointed  Pres- 
ident. 

In  1865  Rev.  David  Copeland  was  appointed  Presi- 
dent. 

In  1872  Jos.  McD.  Mathews  was  reappointed  President, 
and  he  still  has  charge  in  1876. 

The  College  is  a  large,  handsome  brick  building, 
ninety  feet  long  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  deep,  three 
stories  high.  It  is  on^  of  the  best  educational  build- 
ings in  Ohio.  Parlors,  halls,  chapel,  bedrooms  and  reci- 
tation rooms  are  all  spacious  and  comfortable.  There 
is  a  library  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  volumes,  most 
of  which  was  transferred  from  the  Oakland  Seminary.^ 
It  is  called  Oakland  Library.  Misses  Etta  Fultz  and 
Sallie  E.  Mathews  are  Librarians. 

There  is  a  good  telescope,  ^x  feet  long,  five  inches 
aperture,  mounted  on  the  roof  of  the  College,  which 
makes  a  good  observatory. 


There  are  many  specimens  of  shells  and  minerals, 
chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  electrifying  ma- 
chine, air  pump,  galvanic  hatteries,  •  pneumatic  cistern, 

Ac,  &c.,  kept  in  the  library  room,  which  answers  for  a 
laboratory. 

Hon.  Jos.  J.  McDowell  was  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Oakland  Seminary,  and  S.  E.  Hibben, 
Biq.,  Secretary. 

J.  H.  Thompson,  Esq.,  was  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  College  when  first  organized,  and 
Jacob  Sayler,  Esq.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

At  present,  1876,  Hon.  John  A.  Smith  is  President 
of  the  Board  of  College  Trustees,  and  James  Reese, 
Biq.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  Sigourney  Literary  Society  was  organized  more 
than  thirty  years  ago  in  Oakland  Seminary,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  College  in  1857.  Miss  Minnie  Nettleton 
is  President. 

Both  Seminary  and  College  have  aimed  to  establish 
a  high  standard  of  female  education,  and  to  have  the 
scholarship  of  their  graduates  equal  to  the  best.  They 
have  educated  many  excellent  teachers,  and  many  esti- 
mable ladies  now  presiding  over  their  own  families. 

JOS.  McD.  MATHEWS, 

President  H.  F.  (\ 


HIRAM   COLLEGE. 


BT  B.  ▲.   HINSDALE,  PRBSIDENT. 


Hiram  College  is  located  at  Hiram,  Portage  County,  Ohio, 
three  and  one  half  miles  from  Garrettsville,  on  the  A.  &  G.  W. 
Bailway.  The  following  sketch  of  its  history  will  be  divided 
into  appropriate  heads. 

L— FOUNDING  OF  THE  ECLECTIC  INSTITUTE. 

This  Institute,  like  so  many  other  educational  foundations, 
had  its  origin  in  a  religious  movement.     Between  1820  and  1830 
the  body  of  Chinstians  called  The  Disciples,  sometimes  simply 
Chbistiaks,  had  its  rise.     As  the  body  did  not  originate  in  any 
striking  historical  event,  as  a  secession  or  an  excision,  but  in 
general  religious  conditions,  it  is  impossible  to  assign  a  def 
inite  date.     From  the  first,  this  movement  took  a  strong  hold 
of  Northern  Ohio,    and  especially  of    the    Western  Reserve, 
where  its  following  soon  became  large.     At  first    the    Disci- 
ples had  no    school  of  any   sort,   Bethany   College,  Bethany, 
W.  Va.,  founded  in  1841,  being  their  oldest  institution.     As 
wly  as  1844-5,  some  of  the  Disciples   of  the  Reserve  began 
^  feel    that  they  needed   an  institution   of    learning  under 
heir  immediate  control ;  which  feeling  rapidly  became  general 
nd  grew  into  a  confessed  want.    Nothing,  however,  was  done 
>  supply  the  want  until  the  year  1849.     In  the  intervening  years 
ere  had  been  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  project,  and  a  sub- 
vntial  unanimity  had  been  reached  ;  as  is  shown  by  the  rapid- 


h 


.1 


ity  of  the  luovomont  when  once  pnieticul    stejw   bcgiin   to 
tjikt'ii.     Tho  first  of  these  Ati'])A  was  taken  by  an  informal  mu 
in^M)f  rei)resentative  men  from  several  churches,  hehl  in  Uiiss 
(ieaii^a  County,  June  T^,  1S40.     This  meeting  was  called  at  t 
sug^j^e.stion  of  A.  L.  Soule.  Esq.,  who  was  prominently  connect  -*^ 
with  the  enteri)rises  of  the  Disciples  in  Ohio  a  quarter  of  a  co      -^ 
tury  aifo.     The  pro])osition    to   establish  a  school    was  unaiiP^ 
niously  ap}>rove(].  and  the  secretary  of  the  meeting  was  in structe'^^ 
to  call,  in  its  name,  a  c^mvention  of  CJhurch  delegates,  at  whie     -^ 
the  views  of  a  larger  number  of  people  might  be  ascertaineiL    - 
Such  a  convention  was  held  in  IMoomtield,  Trumbull  Count v,  ic^ 
August  of  the  same  year,  when  the  j)roposition  was  again  a|> -- 
prove«l  and  a  call  issiud  for  a  second  delegate  convention,  to  be* 
h(Od  in  Havenna  in  Octolu-r.     In  Kavenna  aims  and  plans  were 
discussed.     Sonu*  were  in  favor  of  establishing  a  college  :  others 
favon^l  a  school  of  high  but  not  of  coll(»giate  rank.     After  dis- 
cussion, tlu'  latter  view  prevailed,  all  the  delegates  acquiescing 
in    th(?    liniil  drcisi(»n.     A    third  <lelegate   convention,    held    in 
Aurora,  Xovt^mbcr  7,  locate<l  tin*  school  at    Hiram.     This   was 
aftrr  a  spirited  contest.    IJussell   having  ten  votes   lo    Xliram's 
8ev('iiteen  on  the  lust   ballot.     A  fourth  delegate  meeting  was 
held    in    Hiram,   December   '20,  when  a  provisional   board   was 
elect ed  and  other  necessarv  :ictir)n  taken.     The  Ijegislature.   bv 
special  act,  March   1,  ls">(>,  granted  a  charter  which  had  Iktu 
<lr:iwn  U})  by  Charles   iirown,  A.   S.    Hay  den,  ami   Isaac  Krretl, 
assi-ted  bv  .Ju«li:c  Leicester  Kinir,  <»f  Warren.     Mav  7  f«dlowin;r- 
the  Hoard  of  '['ru>tees  organizeil  un«ler  this  charier.     The  Siinio 
summer,    neiir   but    a  little   south  of  the   crest    of   the    wairr- 
slii'd  dividing  the  w.-iters  of  the  Lake  from  those  of  the  <)hin,  in 
the  middle  of  an  eight -acre  enclosure  that  has  since  become  one 
of  the  most   i)eautiful  campuses  in  the   Slate,  as  it  is  by  natun» 
one  of  the  most  commanding,   :i   substantial,  commodious*  ami 
beaut ifid  building,   three  stories  high,  with  a  fmnt  of  eighty- 
four  feet  and  a  depth  of    >i\ty-four,  was  erected.     In  this  buihl- 
ing,   November  :27,   isfiO,  the  new  scliool  went  into  oiHTiition. 
It  was  called  Tin:   Wf>ti:kn    Hk>i:hvf.    Kri.ECTic  iNSTrTfiK- 
I»!ajic    Krretl,    then  pallor  of  the  Disciples'  Church  in  Warn-n, 
suggested  the  name.     The  K'ading  promoters  of  the  eut<.*rprisi* 


were  Adiimaoii  Beiitlcy,  AVm.  Ifayilcn,  A.  S.  Ilayilen,  A.  L, 
Soiile,  Kbent'Ker  Williama,  \V.  A.  BoUIing,  A.  B.  Crcfii,  J.  P. 
Rolii:«on.  Georp-  Pow,  Isaue  Errptt,  Clmrlus  Brown,  Symonils 
Ryder,  Alviji  UiIhII.  A;n-on  Davis,  J.  H.  JouDs,  rxua'stcr  Kiii<;.. 
E.  B.  Vkill,  M.  J.  Strt'Jitor,  Myron  Sonic,  Bonjiiniin  Sonlo,  W. 
A.  Lillie,  Zi-b  Rndnlpli,  Anson  iliitthows.  Alsmson  Bulihvin,  Wni. 
Riehard:^.  B.  F.  Pi'rkcy,  J.  A.  Foiil,  Cariiot  Jlii^on,  and  Kim- 
biill  Porter.  Most  of  llii'se  men  wltu  members  of  the  1  )isc;i]ile3' 
Ctmroh,  fully  one  half  being  mini. -iters.  All  of  them  were  woll 
known  in  Kortbcrn  Ohio,  and  niuiiy  of  tliom  had  ii  much 
wider  celebrity,  Fnnds  to  purchase  the  grounds  and  build  llio 
biiiUling  wert!  obtuined  by  individual  and  cbuiTli  siibserijitions. 
At  this  distance  it  is  imiiossible  to  tell  wbut  the  first  cost  of 
thi!  grounds,  building,  and  furniture  was.  'I'he  Ecleetic  Insti- 
tute wiis  built  by  ii  popular  movement,  and  thei-e  were  no  donors 
to  the  funds  in  sueh  amounts  as  to  eiUitle  them  to  particular 
mention.  The  healflifiilness  of  the  locality,  the  nioraliiy  uud 
libenility  of  tbe  community,  and  the  exisleni^e  there  of  a  flour- 
ifibing  chnrch.  apiKMr  to  have  bw^n  the  decisive  considerations 
in  locating  tbe  school  at  Ilirani.  At  that  time,  it  should  be 
added,  the  railroad  system  of  Oliio  did  not  exist  in  fancy,  much 
less  in  fuct. 

2.— AIMS  OF  THE  ISSTITL'TE.— THE  CnARTER, 

The  aim*!  of  the  School  were  both  general  and  spec  al ;  more 
narrowly  they  were  these  : 

(1)  To  provide  a  sound  scientilic  and  literary  education. 

(2)  To  temper  and  sweeten  such  education  with  moral  and 
acriptunil  knowledge. 

(3)  To  educate  young  men  for  the  ministry. 

One  peculiar  tenet  of  the  religious  movement  in  which  it 
originat(.-d,  was  impressed  u]>on  die  Kclei-lio  Institute  at  its  or- 
gauizution.  The  Disciples  believed  that  the  Bible  luid  been  in  a 
degree  obscnred  by  theological  speeulal  ions  and  ecclesiaslieiil  aya- 
temf^  Hence,  their  religious  movement  wils  a.  revolt  from  the 
theology  of  the  schools,  and  an  overture  to  men  to  come  face  to 
face  with  the  8crii)tureB.     They  believed,  also,  that  to  the  Holy 


Writings  belonged  a  larger  place  in  general  culture  than  had  yet 
been  accorded  to  them.  Accordingly,  in  all  their  educational  in- 
stitutions they  have  emphasized  the  Bible  and  its  related  branches 
of  knowledge.  This  may  be  called  the  distinctive  feature  of  theii 
schools.  The  charter  of  the  Eclectic  Institute  therefore  de- 
clared the  purpose  of  the  institution  to  be  :  "The  instruction 
of  youth  of  both  sexes  in  the  various  branches  of  literature  and 
science,  especially  of  moral  science  as  based  on  the  facts  and 
precepts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  What  this  special  aim  was, 
and  how  it  has  been  realized,  will  be  more  fully  stated  ondei 
another  head.  Here  follows  an  outline  description  of  the  ma- 
chinery provided  by  the  charter  for  carrying  forward  the  work 
proposed. 

The  Act  of  Incorporation  consists  of  seven  sections.  The 
first  created  George  Pow,  Samuel  Church,  Aaron  Davis,  Isaac 
Errett,  Carnot  Mason,  Zeb  Rudolph,  Symonds  Ryder,  J.  A. 
Ford,  Kimball  Porter,  William  Hayden,  Frederick  Williams,  and 
A.  S.  Hayden,  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  by  the  name  and 
style  of  the  Western  Reserve  Eclectic  Institute,  to  be  located  in 
Hiram.  It  further  invested  these  corporators  with  the  power  oi 
perpetual  succession,  and  limited  the  capital  stock  of  the 
corporation  to  $50,000,  to  be  divided  into  shares  of  $d5.0C 
each,  and  to  be  used  for  no  purpose  other  than  education, 
Section  second  clothed  the  corj)oration  with  the  usual  powers  in 
re8|>ect  to  buying,  selling,  and  holding  projKjrty.  The  third 
declared  that  the  corporate  concerns  of  said  Institute  should  be 
managed  by  a  Board  of  Trustees  of  not  less  than  nine  nor  more 
than  twelve  men,  any  five  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum; 
and  invested  them  with  the  power  to  fill  vacancies,  to  appoint 
the  customary  Board  officers,  to  select  teachers,  and  to  exorcise 
a  genenil  management  over  the  affairs  of  the  Institution. 
Section  fourth  provided  that  the  President  of  the  Board  shall 
execute  all  contracts  and  si*al  them  with  the  corporate  seftL 
Si»ction  fifth  provided  for  the  election  by  the  stockholders  of  i 
Board  of  Trustees  so  soon  as  $7,000  was  subscribed  to  tlu 
capital  stock,  limiting  the  ele<'toral  power  of  the  stockholdcrt 
by  this  ]»rovirtion:  **  Provided  that  no  stockholder  shall  har^ 
nu)R'  than  four  votes  for  $100,  six  votes  for  $200,  seven  votes  foi 


4300,  and  eight  votes  for  *400  or  more."  It  provided,  also,  that  no 
one  shonld  vote  on  stock  not  paid  uii.  One  third  of  the  Board, 
after  the  first  election,  wore  to  bo  elected  each  year.  The  sixth 
section  provided  for  annual  meetings  of  tlie  stockholders  to 
elect  trustees,  but  said  n  failure  to  elect  should  not  work  the 
dissolution  of  the  corporation.  The  last  section  gave  the  Board 
power  to  make  by-laws  for  the  government  of  the  Institution, 
and  to  prescribe  the  mode  of  transferring  tlie  stock.  As  it  is 
an  open  question  how  College  Boards  of  Trustees  should  be 
elected,  it  is  proper  to  add  that,  in  Iliram,  the  stock) lolders' 
plan  has  always  worked  well. 

3.— THE  ECLECTIC  INSTITUTE  AT  WORK. 
The  Board  of  Trustees,  July  17,  18S0,  chose  A.  S.  Hayden,  a 
preacher  of  culture,  who  had  been  connected  with  all 
the  preliminary  movements.  Principal  of  the  Institute.  His 
principal  associate  in  the  fikculty,  at  first,  was  Thomas  Munncll, 
an  aluninits  of  Bctliiiny  College,  since  more  widely  known  as  a 
preacher  and  the  Secretary  of  the  General  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Disciples.  More  help  being  needed,  Mr.  C.  D.  Wilber,  since 
well  known  in  the  West  us  a  geologist,  and  Miss  Almeda  A. 
Booth,*  well  known  in  Ohio  as  an  elegant  scholar  and  an  accom- 
plished teacher,  were  called  to  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Hayden  and 
Mr.  Mnnncll.  Mr.  Hayden  taught  Moral  Philosophy  and  Sacred 
Histor}';  Mr.  Munnell,  Ancient  Ijiuignagcs  and  History;  Mr. 
Wilber,  Xatural  Sciences;  Miss  Booth,  English  Studies  at  first, 
lat«r,  both  Mathematics  and  Langnages.  In  the  Fall  of  1851, 
Mr.  Norman  Diinshee,  an  uhimnua  of  Western  Reserve  College 
now  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Oskalooaa  College,  Iowa,  was 
called  as  teacher  of  Mathematics  and  Modem  Languages. 
Changes   in  the  corps  of  instractors  were  somewhat  frequent. 

■81dm  the  kbove  wordt  were  written,  Ibli  eatlmable  lady  and  accooipUabed 
■       ■        "  ■  ■     ■  •      She  ome  to  Ulnin  In  the  sprinjr  of  1851, 

cept  one  jeu-  apunt  In  Obertin  CoUege,  udUI 


tnclMr  hu  paued  to  her  reward.    She  came  to  Itlnm  In  tbe  springy  ol  1851, 
Jned  In  a«l  *■    ■         


CaDOMiieeliimit,  18M— fn  all,  fort;-thre< 

ol  lagfUh  Stadlea,  bat  toon  becimo  Pr... 

ezceUed  In  IcachlnK  EoKllah  Btudlee,  and  also  f.Angunge»  iDd  Matbemattca. 


ol  Enfitob  Stadlea,  bat  toon  beeuno  Principal  of  the  Lading'  Department. 

"--■   •-  • — Mnjl  EoKllah  Btudlea,  and  aleo  Languaijea  and  Mathem: —  . 

tndeniawMVerT^rremt,  and  her  death  la  lamented  bythouaandi. 


After  leaTlng  Ulnm,  ahe  aerred  leveral  yeara  la  tbe  public  achools  of  Cuvaboga 
Flit*.  It  I*  no  ezan^'Otlon  to  aay  that  In  Northern  Ohio  no  lady  teacher  has 
nrpMMd  MImBooiI,  taking  Into  account  length  of  aerrlce,  number  of  pupil* 
tM(bl.  uidfonD  faeceu,  Kid  atrength  ol  peraonftl  luQusnce. 


In  tlio  catalogue  for  the  year  1852-3,  appear  the  names 
Amaziah  Hull,  now  Professor  of  Languages  in  Oskaloosu  Colleg 
and  J.  A.  Garfield,  since  so  well  known  in  the  military  ar 
political  service  of  the  country;  the  first  as  teacher  of  Math 
matics  and  Sciences,  the  second  as  teacher  of  English  Studies  ai 
Ancient  Languages.  S.  S.  llillier,  now  an  attorney  in  Xi 
York,  ai)i)ears  in  two  or  three  early  catalogues.  A  little  lat< 
the  luimes  of  IL  AV.  Everest,  now  Professor  of  Natural  lli.sto 
in  Kentucky  University,  Ijcxington,  Ky.,  an<l  J.  IL  Bhodi 
now  an  attorney  in  Cleveland,  h«)th  ])roininent  U^icjiers,  a]»jK*i 
the  first  in  the  di;partment  of  Matliematics  aiul  Science,  t 
second  as  a  teacher  of  Mathematics  and  Languages,  as  well  as 
Enghsh  hranches.  The  nanu's  of  other  teachers  whose*  wo 
need  not  be  described,  since  they  were  less  j)ermanent,  scatter 
through  sevenieen  years,  are  Mrs.  Plnebc  Drake,  Laura  . 
Chirk,  (-alista  0.  ('arlton,  Sarah  Udall,  and  »J.  H.  Cram*.  Oili 
instructors  who  served  for  a  brief  j>eri()d  or  in  subonlimi 
positions,  are  passcrl  by  for  want  of  space.  Provision  was  ma 
for  ti'aching  Music,  Drawing,  and  Penmanship.  J.  W.  Lu 
and  the  Spencers,  fatluT  and  sons,  were  for  many  years  ei 
l)loyed  as  teachers  of  i>enmansliip.  The  learned  T.  E.  Suli 
served  as  an  instructor  for  a  time.  In  1?<A7,  Mr.  llavdenresi'rn 
the  Prineipalshij),  and  was  succeeded  by  J.  A.  (lartield.  T 
Institution,  which  had  been  very  i»rosj)erous  under  ]Mr.  llaydei 
administration,  now  reached  a  still  liigher  degree  of  prosjiori 
Mr.  (larlield  won  a  wide  popularity  as  a  teacher,  manager,  a: 
lecturer  on  general  and  scientific  tojjics.  His  active  connwti 
with  the  School  ceased  in  ISOl,  though  his  name  remained 
the  catalogue  as  acting  or  advising  Prineijial  thi*ee  or  four  yej 
longer.  l-'rom  isHl  to  the  organization  of  tlie  ctdlege,  tht 
Were  frequent  (changes  in  the  head  of  the  School.  H.  W.  Kvere 
('.  W.  Hevwood,  A.  J.  'i'homson,  and  J.  M.  At  water  served  1 
brief  periojjs.  After  the  School  was  fairlv  under  wav,  most  of  t 
teachers  were  chosen  from  among  those  who  had  studie<l  will: 
its  \vii\U.  Sdine  of  the  in-^lruetors  tnt»k  high  rank  as  teaolie 
a  .-mailer  numbrr.  a  higher  rank  in  other  callings.  Tlie  tuiti 
receipt^  Wire  tin*  only  funds  avail;ible  to  pay  instruct«»rs. 
might   In-  supj»o-«Ml,  .sdarics  wen  >o  >mall  as  to  be  almost   ins 


nificant,  iinil  teaching  was  largely  a  labor  of  lo\'o.  This  fact 
goes  a  good  ways  towards  explaining  the  frecjucnt  changes 
mentioned  above.  At  the  same  time,  all  of  the  most  prominent 
teachers  remained  a  nnmber  of  years,  becoming  completely  identi- 
fied with  the  School  and  doing  an  amonnt  of  excellent  teaching 
in  the  spirit  of  self-sacriflce  that  has  never  been  properly  appre- 
ciated but  bv  the  few. 

The  Institute  rose  at  once  to  a  high  degree  of  popularity. 
On  the  opc»ning  day,  eighty-four  students  were  in  attendance, 
and  soon  the  number  rose  to  two  or  three  hundred  per  term. 
Students  came  from  a  wide  region  of  C(nintry.  Ohio  furnished 
the  larger  number,  but  there  was  a  liberal  patronage  from  Cana- 
da, New  York,  and  Pennsylvania;  a  considerable  numl)er  came 
fn»m  the  Southern  States,  and  a  still  larger  from  the  Western. 
These  students  differed  widely  in  age,  ai)ility,  culture,  and  wants. 
Some  received  Grammar  School  instruction;  others  High  Scliool 
instruction;  while  others  still  pushed  on  far  into  the  regular 
College  course.  Chusses  were  organized  and  taught  in  the 
collegiate  studies  as  they  were  called  for  ;  Languages,  ^lathe- 
matie9,  Literature,  Science,  Philosophy,  and  History.  No  de- 
grees were  conferred,  and  no  students  were  graduated.  After 
they  had  mastered  the  English  studies,  students  were  allowed  a 
wide  range  of  choice.  The  principle  of  election  had  free  course. 
A  course  of  study  was  published  in  the  catalogue  after  the  first 
year  or  two;  but  it  was  rather  a  list  of  studies  taught  as  tliey 
were  called  for  than  a  curriculum  that  students  pretended 
clcwelv'  to  follow.  Tx»ave  is  taken  of  the  Kclectie  Institute  with 
the  remark,  that  it  soon  won  and  continued  to  hold  a  first  place 
among  Ohio  schools  of  similar  rank. 

4.— ORGANIZATION  AND  WORK  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  sketch,  it  has  been  stated  that  some  of 
the  founders  of  the  Institution  were  in  favor  of  establishing  a 
college  in  the  beginning.  The  proposition  to  re-organize  it  as  a 
college  wiw  considered  from  time  to  time,  until  the  Hoard  decid- 
e<l  to  take  that  step.  Acting  under  the  statute  of  April  8,  1856, 
which  empowers  seminaries  of  learning  incorporate<l  by  general 
law  or  special  act  to  change  their  name  and  become  colleges, 


and  after  such  change  to  confer  the  nsaal  college  degrees. 
Board,  February  20,  1807,  changed  the  name  of  the  Eclec 
Institute,  and  clothed  it  with  collegiate  powers  and  responsib 
ties.  As  Hiram  had  l)ecome  widely  and  favorablv  known  as 
seat  of  the  Institute,  the  name  now  chosen  was  Iliram  Colic 
It  was  believed  that  this  action  would  add  to  the  usefulDess  s 
iniluence  of  the  iSchool,  and  that  a  stronger  financial  b; 
could  be  secured  thereby.  Both  of  these  expectations  have  b 
mot.  June  ID*  1872,  the  Board,  in  pursuance  of  the  statute 
such  eases  made  and  provided,  increased  the  numl)er  of  tnist 
to  twenty-four.  Except  the  action  of  February  20,  1867,  i 
Juno  10.  1872.  the  original  Act  of  Incorpora  ion  has  not  b 
changed.  It  should  be  added  that  a  convention  of  friends  of 
Institution,  hold  in  Hiram,  June  12,  1867,  endorsed  the  aci 
by  whii'h  it  was  made  a  college.  The  College  began  its  w 
August  31,  1867. 

Irtftfrucforft, 

l>r.  Silas   E.   Shepanl.  A.    M..  well  known  as  scholar  ; 

writor,  now  •>{  Troy,  Pa.,  was  the  first  President.    He  resig 

at  tho  ilo>o  oi  ono  yi*ar.     J.  M.  Atwater,  A.  M.,  Professoi 

till'  Anoioni  I-;ingu;ii:o>  under  President  Shei^ard,  now  jmsto 

thi'  Hisriplos'  t'huroh  at  W-»rivster,  Mass..  sucet.*eded  him.    A 

two  voars  MTviio  lu*  rr>i;:ni-d.     The  present  President  ent€ 

on  tiu-  *lntio>  of  tin-  nt^i.f  with  the  ln'ginningof  the  College  j 

1^70-71.     Ho  had  i»riv^.u>lv  taudit  several  vears  in  the  Ecle 

lM>tinni'.  and  h:td  sirxiMl  -mu-  year  in  the  College  as  Profeiao; 

HistiM'x,  l.iuraiun.  an.!   IVliiieal  Stieneo.     A.  M.  Weston, 

M..  >inrr  Pn-idin:  of    Kiinka  College,  111.,  was  Professoi 

M:itln maiiis  :m  i iio  u:irs  l^'iT  and  '•'•>.     J.  C  Cannon,  A  M., 

\\\r  !*roff».»r  of  :hr  Ai.^iin:  l-:in::u.i:ros  forthe  vear  18ri9.  A 

.\iH.iM-.  A.  M..  h;i  i  M:\.-ii  :r.  :hi  >anu-ca]«oity  forthe  Tcarl^ 

I.  N.  l>rmmon.  .\.  M..  :. -w  :hi  Priuiijcilof  the  Ann  Arbor  E 

s»  lifol.  h,'l,i  ;ii,  saM'.r  p-.-::;o::  wi:h  inv-at  aiveptanee  in  they 

l^^'  an.i    n.     \V.  N.  A:n.v.-  :..  A.  M..  was  tho  efficient  Pro 

>'•!  "t    M..tii,  ii\.j:..  >  .,..  •  A-:r  :.   :viv  fr-m  l>70to  187rnnehi« 

M'^<».  ^     U.:;.  1.  .u  ..  :.  .:v;.,r     f'lr.t   S-nior  Class  of  Willi; 

t  '.si.r.  M.j^v.  w.,>  s.  \,-.;,;  \-.,>  :...:i..r:iMv  ronnii*te«l  with 


College  as  Principal  of  the  Commercial  Department.  MIsbcb 
L.  M.  Sackett  and  G.  G.  Munson,  aa  well  m  Mr.  E.  B.  Wake- 
field, have  all  rendered  valuable  services.  Hon.  T.  W,  Harvey 
and  Capt.  Wm.  Mitchell  have  given  normal  instruction.  At 
present  the  Faculty  ia  organized  as  follows  : 

B,  A.  Hinsdale,  A.  M,— President,  and  Professor  of  Philos- 
ophy, History,  and  Biblical  Literature. 

G.  E.  Barber,  A.  M. — Professor  of  the  Greek  and  Lutin  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures. 

G.  H.  CoLTON,  M.  S, — Professor  of  Natural  Science. 

CoLMAii  Bancsoft,  M.  S. — Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Astronomy. 

A.  J,  Squire,  M.  D. — Lecturer  on  Chemistry  and  Philosophy. 

Mrs.  Marietta  Cdscaden. — Principal  of  the  Ladies'  Depart- 
ment. 

Mb8.  Mary  £.  Hinsdale. — Teacher  of  German. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Elli8. — Teacher  of  Instrumental  Music. 

Mrs.  P.  B,  Clapp. — Teacher  of  Penmanship.* 

Studies. 
The  change  in  the  name  and  riink  of  the  Ini^titntion  did  not 
essentially  change  its  aims  and  spirit.  The  work  formerly  done 
haa  gone  on  all  the  same.  It  was  tho  addition  of  it  College 
department  to  an  academical  and  preparatory  school.  The 
aanoancement  put  fortli  in  18G7  declared  the  aim  of  the  College 
to  be,  "  to  furnish  a  course  of  training  as  thorough  as  any  in 
the  countrj';"  "  to  Ijostow  careful  attention  ui)on  tlie  classical 
Isngaages;"  and  ospocially,  "  to  jive  it  fuller  course  than  in  com- 
mon in  those  branches  which  are  modern  and  national."  The  last 
clause  is  emphasized  because  it  doscrihcs  a  distinctive  feature  of 
the  College.  More  than  ordinary  attention  is  paid  to  Historical 
and  Political  studies,  particularly  to  those  that  bear  upon  the 
doticB  and  rights  of  the  American  Citizen. 

Like  most  Ohio  colleges,  llintm  jirepiiros  most  of  her  candidates 
(or  admission  to  her  regular  clasM^s.  The  preparatory  course  to 
the  Classical  Course  is  divided  into  two  years  of  tli  ree  terms  each. 
To  enter  the  Junior  Preparatory  Class,  studeots  must  have 
finished  the  -wmmon  English  branches  and  have  studied  Latin 


two   terms.      The  studies  of  the  Preparatory  Departmi 


shown  in  the  following  table  : 

JUNIOR. 

Latin  Reader, 
Latin  Composition, 
First  Greek  Book, 
Science  of  Government. 


Cncsar, 

Latin  Composition, 

First  Greek  Book, 

History  of  the  United  States, 

Elocution. 

Sallust, 

Latin  Composition, 

XenophonV  Anabasis, 

Greek  Composition, 

Rhetoric. 


SE?(IOR. 

Clcero^s  Orations, 
Latin  Composition, 
Xenophon^s  Anabasis, 
Greek  Composition, 
Algebra. 

Virj^il, 

Xenophon*s  Anabasis, 
Greek  Composition, 
Alf^bra. 

Virjjll, 

Plato's  Apology, 

Algebra. 


The  studies  of  the  Classical  Course  are  shown  in  this  U 


PREunMAN. 

Livy, 

YlomerV  Iliad, 
(Jeometry. 

Ylorace's  Odes  and  Epodes, 
DemoHthenes  Du  Corona, 
Gfonietry, 
Conic  Sections. 

Tacitus, 

Botany, 

Trigonometry. 


JUNIOR. 

Physics, 

Logic, 

English  Literature. 

Physics, 

Rhetoric, 

Chemistry. 

Astronomy, 

Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
Constitution  of  the  United  8Ut 
Genuineness   and    Authenticity 
Gospels. 


KOI'llOMOKB. 

Hurvfving, 

AiiHTlcaii  Political  HUtorj*, 

C'iriTo  I)i»  8cnertut<\ 

(trnimii. 


SENIOR. 

Intellectual  Science, 
History  of  Philosophy, 
Kames*  Elements  of  Ciitlciim, 
French. 


<H'nrnil  (»foiu««try  antl  DllTercntlal  Cal-   Butler's  Analog)-, 

4.,j1h^^  Political  Economy, 

<Millln«N  <»f  HlHlory.  Fn-nch  Reader, 

<ftrmun.  (Jeology. 


PHOMORE.  SENIOR. 

Moral  Philosophy, 
French  Literature, 
ler.  Petite  Ilistoire  du  Peuple  FrangalB, 

History  of  Civilization. 

tin  and  Scientific  Course,  of  tivo  years  including  the 
V  year,  differs  from  the  Classical  in  these  features:  it 
:ral  Calculus  to  the  Matheniathics,  subtracts  two  terms 
^.iitin,  and  omits  all  the  Greek.  The  Scientific  Course 
he  same  Mathematics  as  the  Latin  and  Scientific,  but 
reck  nor  Latin.  The  Ladies'  Course,  of  four  years, 
ix  terms  of  Latin,  and  with  the  omission  of  the  Grcek, 
^rms  of  Mathematics,  does  not  othenvise  vary  from  the 
H'ourse.  Besides,  there  is  a  Teachers'  Course  of  two 
a  Commercial  Course  of  one  year.  Instruction  still 
lentarv  than  is  found  in  any  of  these  Courses  is  fur- 
those  who  need  it.  CNmsiderable  attention  is  paid  to 
istruction.  There  are  exercises  in  Composition,  Deda- 
,d  Elocution  throu<rhout  the  Courses.  Frequent  lec- 
leliverod  in  tiie  Chapel  to  the  whole  body  of  students, 
y,  scientific,  and  educational  topics,  as  well  as  on 
ibjects  of  passing  interest.  Instruction  is  also  given 
lental  Music. 

Degrees  ami  Diplomas. 

iree  of  l^achelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon  Students 
lete  the  Classical  Course,  and  pass  the  examinations  in 

gree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosojdiy  is  conferred  upon 
whn  comi»lete  the  Latin  and  Scientific  Course,  and 
•caminatioiH. 

:r('e  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  upon  Students 
)lctc  thi»  Scientific  Course,  and  pass  the  prescribed 
»ns. 

zrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Philosophy,  and 
Scii-ncc  are  conferred,  respectively,  ujjon  Bache- 
ts.  Bachelors  of  Philosojdiy,  and  Bachelors  of  Science, 
ears'  standing,  who  shall  have  been  engaged  during 
il  in  professional,  literary,  or  scientific  i)ursuita. 


ity  of  the  movement  when  once  practical  8te})3  began  t* 
taken.  The  first  of  these  steps  wtis  taken  by  an  informal  i 
ingof  representative  men  from  several  churches,  held  in  Uu 
Geauga  County,  June  ItJ,  1849.  This  meeting  was  called  a 
suggestion  of  A.  L.  Soule,  Esq.,  who  was  prominently  conm 
with  the  enti'rprises  of  the  Disciples  in  Ohio  a  quarter  of  a 
tury  ago.  The  proj)osition  to  establish  a  school  was  ui 
mously  ajiproved,  and  the  secretary  of  the  meeting  was  instri 
to  call,  in  its  name,  a  convention  of  Church  delegatc»s,  at  w 
the  views  of  a  larger  number  of  people  might  be  ascertai 
Such  a  convent i<m  was  held  in  liloom field,  Trumbull  Count 
August  of  the  same  year,  when  the  ]>roj)osition  was  aguii 
proved  and  a  call  issued  for  a  second  dele;2;ate  convention, 
held  in  Ravenna  in  October.  In  llavenna  aims  and  plans 
discussed.  Some  were  in  favor  of  establishing  a  college  :  o 
favored  a  school  of  high  but  not  of  collegiate  rank.  Aftei 
cussion,  the  latter  view  prevailed,  all  the  delegates  ac<piie.' 
in  the  final  decision.  A  third  delegate  convention,  hel 
Aurora,  XovembtT  7,  located  the  school  at  Iliram.  This 
after  a  s])irited  contest,  Russell  having  ten  votes  to  Ilii 
seventeen  on  the  last  ballot.  A  fourth  delegate  meeting 
held  in  Hiram,  December  20,  when  a  provisional  board 
elected  and  other  necessary  action  taken.  The  Li*gislatur« 
special  act,  March  1,  1850,  granted  a  charter  which  had 
drawn  uj)  by  Charles  Brown,  A.  S.  Ilayden,  and  Isaac  E: 
assisted  by  Judge  Leicester  King,  of  Warren.  May  7  follow 
the  Hoanl  of  Trustees  organized  under  this  charter.  Tin* 
summer,  near  but  a  little  south  of  the  crest  of  the  v 
8he<l  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Lake  from  those  of  the  Oh 
the  middle  of  an  eight -acre  enclosure  that  has  since  Invom 
of  the  most  beautiful  campuses  in  the  State,  as  it  is  by  n 
one  of  the  most  commanding,  a  substantial,  commtMliouH 
beautiful  building,  three  stories  high,  with  a  front  of  ei 
four  feet  and  a  depth  of  sixty-four,  was  erected.  In  this  1 
ing,  Noveml>er  27,  1850,  the  new  school  went  into  oivn 
It  was  called  Thk  Wkstkun  Rkskkve  Eclkctic  Ixsti: 
Isaac  Ern*tt,  then  ))a>tor  of  the  Disciples' Church  in  Wii 
suggested  the  name.     The  leading  promoters  of  the  onlei 


ig  Men's  Christian  Asssociation  was  organized  in  1868 
Does,  tl.50.  This  Association  supports  a  weekly 
Prayer  Meeting,  aud  maintains  a  Library  and  Reading 
t  also  provides  for  a  yearly  course  of  Public  Lectures, 
membership  is  one  hundred  and  seven;  the  present, 

1  should  also  be  made  of  the  Arion  Society,  organized 
evoted  to  the  cultivation  of  Music. 

LIBRARIES. 
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Miter  number  of  these  volumes  are  of  recentworks,  and 
in  good  condition. 

Properly.  — Endoicments. 
ilding  first  erected  has  thus  far  answered  the  demands 
(liege.  Originally  of  excellent  construction,  it  is  still 
ondition.  The  grounds  arc  also  in  good  and  tasteful 
'here  is  a  felt  want  of  a  Ladies'  Hall,  but  if  an  effort 
;  made  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  is  successf'il,  this 
bo  supplied.  A  handsome  beginning  towards  an  oii- 
fund  has  been  made.  Two  gentlemen  deserve  honor- 
;ion  as  donors  to  this  fnnd  :  Robert  Kerr,  of  Marion, 
10  has  endowed  a  Chair  of  Uistorical  and  Natural 
and  George  A.  Baker,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  has 
the  Chair  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy.     Also  the 


citizens  of  Ilinun,  who  have  endowed  the  President^  Chi*^  : 
A  small  but  wrll  selected  and  arran<red  mu:?euin  should  Ix*  mc—-* 
tioncd. 

The  Buildinu:.  (Jrounds,  Apparatus,  &c.,  are  worth f25,0OU 

The  Kiidowinciits  reach C5,()(J0 

AltlK)u<rh  the  cor])(»ration  is  a  common  stock  company.  onl^~ 
small   j)art  of  its  properly  is  re])resente<l  by  stock  ;    say  or"». 
llfih. 

Tlic  Colle^a;   Year  contains   forty  weeks,  and  is  divided   ii'B. 
thret'  icrms.     'J'uiiicm  in  CoUep'  studies  is  *3().00  ])er  year. 
scliolar.-hi])  callijig  for  eiirlit  years*  tuition  is  8old  fur  ffliKh*-"^ 
15ut  few,  however,  have  tiius  far  l»een  sold. 

5.-srMMAKY. 


rpi 


The  ra])id  rise  of  the  Kclectic  Institute  to  popularity  1  "&  ai 
Ixen  already  remtirked  upon.  Jn  twenty-live  years  the  Instifs.  "■-  t 
enrolled,  count  in  ir  bv  ve:irs,  nine  thousand  students.  I£  ^  "»^ 
manv  ditTenni  studenis  have  studied  for  louirer  or  shor^  "^  * 
j»criods  in  Hiram,  caji  not  bi^  ascertained  without  too  niL:s.  ^ 
labor  :  but  it  is  safi*  to  sav  from  live  thousand  to  six  thoui^a  "W^^  '^ 
Some  of  these  remnined  onlv  om*  or  two  t(»rnis  ;  manv  fnmi  t  "^^ 
lo  four  yeiirs  ;  while  some  have  completed  a  (M)ur.se  of  stiK  *-  ^? 
The  Mrh'ctic  Instituti*  was  a  favorite  trainin;;-school  for  (  *  •* 
le;:e.  Many  of  ihose  who  j)repan'd  lu-re  carried  on  their  stUL  A  "^' 
to  the  siMond  and  third,  some  to  the  fourth,  vear  of  the  Coll  ^-  ^"^ 
course.  A  larijr  numlier  of  students,  without  takin*^  a  ct.  »  '^*' 
plete  course  any  when*,  havi'  tiltt'd  themselves  in  llinini  ^^^ 
profe>.-ional  life.  Xotably  is  this  true  of  scln>ol  teachers.  Mi  ■ 
hun<lrcds  of  <'\-{i*llent  teachers  have  lu'cn  sent  to  the  arniv^ 
(Mlu«at(U's.  Tor  more  than  twenlv  vears  a  lar«rt*  nunibiT 
schools,  public,  private,  and  academical,  have  Ik'CH  luaniied  ^ 
whole  or  in  part,  by  Hiram-trained  teachers. 

Tln»  siK'cial  aims  set    forth    in   this  historv   have  lM*en  ft-*  * - 
realized.     Hiram  was  never  intended  to  be  a  school  of  spe^:^*-. 
trainin;:.    and  has  never  been  a   Biblical  i»r  Theoloj^ieul  So»»  *'' 
nary.     Siill  a  larire  number  of  j»reachers    have  her.  l)eoii  train^*^  • 
Numerous   are    the    |)ositions   of    usefulness  and   ivs]H>n^ihi  1 1  ^^ 
occu|>ied  by  this  class  of  men.     SjKvial  instruction  in  BiWi*-"'**' 


n 

I 
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has  always  been  furnished  to  those  desiring  it.  The 
8  employed  are  text-book  instruction,  Chapel  lectures, 
ecial  courses  of  lectures  delivered  by  members  of  the 
or  by  lecturers  called  in  from  abroad.  At  the  same 
has  never  been  the  aim  to  call  in  students  desiring  such 
ion  only,  save  for  short  courses  of  lectures ;  but  rather 
ire  young  men  for  the  ministry  by  providing  them  with 
culture  supplemented  by  special  studies.  To  these  stu- 
lie  leading  tenets  of  the  Disciples  have  been  taught ;  but 
ipts  to  exercise  over  the  body  of  the  students  a  peculiar 
lational  influence  have  been  carefully  avoided.  Before 
r  the  Biblical  topics  that  are  considered  are  such  as  these  : 
ks  of  the  Bible,  their  history,  authority,  characteristics, 
yes,  etc.  Nor  has  the  attention  paid  to  these  subjects 
ind  to  take  from  the  ability  of  students  to  carry  on  their 
work. 

)riginal  charter,  which  has  never  been  changed  in  this 
ir,  defines  the  object  of  the  corporation  to  be  '*the  in- 
1  of  youth  of  both  sexes."  In  Hiram  the  experiment 
ucation  has  been  successful.  The  education  of  vouth 
ioubt  somewhat  disturbed  by  what  may  be  called 
lal  differentiation,  as  most  human  activities  are  for  that 
but  the  disturbance  is  no  more  where  they  are  thrown 
•  in  the  same  school  than  when  they  are  taught  apart, 
other  hand,  co-education  is  attended  by  some  positive 
ges.  In  Hiram,  however,  ladies  generally  choose  one  of 
ter  courses  of  study. 

the  Centennial,  the  Institution  whose  history  is  given 
iters  on  its  second  quarter  century  of  life.  It  has  sur- 
severe  struggle  with  poverty.  No  other  school  in  the 
',  is  believed,  has  put  money  to  better  advantage,  or  done 
)od  work  with  the  same  cash  expenditure.  Such  of  its 
3  as  have  survived  this  quarter  of  a  century,  feel  that 
ticipations  have  been  more  than  realized.  They  wrought 
religious  impulse,  but  in  no  party  or  sect  spirit.  The 
ds  of  students  who  have  flocked  to  the  school  that  they 
I — coming  from  all  churches  and  from  no  church — are 
:  proof  of  the  spirit  that  these  founders  breathed  into 


Hiram.  In  a  late  publication,  the  first  Principal,  spea 
its  planting,  says  :  "  From  this  period  the  Institute  h 
before  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  its  history  is  in  the  h 
thousands  of  admiring  students,  who  have  from  time 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  its  moral  instruction  and  inte 
culture."*  These  students,  scattered  over  the  whole  Un 
found  in  every  walk  of  life,  doing  their  share  of  the  ' 
American  society.  This  laborious  and  honorable  histo 
quarter  of  a  century,  is  regarded  as  an  element  of  power 
College's  future  work. 

*  History  of  the  Disciples  in  the  Western  Reserve,  p.  266. 
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HISTOltlCAL  SKETCH 

S^tolojirai   Stminnru   vi  i^t  giortsc  of   j^^if, 

KENYON     COLLEGE. 
Rev.  WM.  B.  BODINE,  A.M. 

The  Lezislative  Ada  whlcli  boar  up«n  these  lD!9titutIon»  im- 
three  in  Dumber.  The  first  wm  pumed  IJci-ciuber  20th,  A.  I). 
I8:M;  theHeconcl,Jai]Uiiry24th,I8^;  theihird,Man-li  10th,  D^-'I!). 

By  the  provisionH  uf  the  first  act  the  llight  Itcv.  PiiiLAXDRit 
CiiAKE,  the  Rev.  Memn.  BoGKit  Bkaiu.k,  Is'thkpid  Moit^r, 
&RA  B.  Kkllohu  and  Samvkl  Juiinhton,  and  M<?»in>.  lirzA- 
UKEtt  WuMX,  William  K.  Bond,  John  Johnston'  nnd  C'iia;'. 
IIaiixo:id,  and  their  HuucerMont,  \vere  constituted  a  body  <.\>r|i(i- 
iMte  and  politic  by  the  name  of  the  THt'loi.odicAL  Skminauv 
op  THE  Pbotbstast  Episcopal  (.'iiCHt'ir  in  tiik  Diocesk  i>i-' 
Ohio,  and  to  this  body  hh  ti  Boiinl  of  Tnutepi'  the  euro  and  niun- 
■gmwnt  of  the  Sem[nur>-  an<l  Itt  CHtate  an<l  pniperty  were  com- 
niltted.* 

^le  second  act  pn)vide(l  that  the  President  and  l*rori>s.ti>rs  of 
Kiid  Seminnry  should  be  eonsidcred  an  the  Fueulty  of  a  College, 
■nd  M»  Mich  should  have  the  power  of  conferrinf;  defcrees  in  the 
Arts  and  SdcHcc*,  and  of  iterformlng  all  Hueh  other  acts  as  p-.T- 
taln  unto  the  F^icultleH  of  Cotlegeti  for  the  encnunigenicnt  and 
rewiinl  of  leuminfc,  un<l  tlint  the  name  and  f>tyU>  by  which  thi- 
taltl  dogicea  should  be  ronferred,  and  the  ('ertifli-atcN  of  lic-arn- 
ii>l{ given  ahouhl  be  that  of  the  "President  niul  Profi-ssoiv  of 
Kksvow  0>li.k(ir  In  the  .State  of  Ohio." 

r  Jiiiiniiil  of  Cm  ■ 
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By  the  third  act,  x>rovi.sioii  was  made  for  the  establishm 
of  a  College,  and  Halls  for  Preparatory  Education,  the  powei 
conferring  decrees  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  was  committed 
the  President  and  Professors  of  Kenyon  College,  and  the  pow 
of  conferring  degrees  in  Theology  given  to  the  President  a 
Professors  of  the  Theological  Seminary. 

The  founder  of  the  TiiEoix)aiCAL  Seminary  of  the  Protes  "^ 
ant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Ohio  and  Kenyox  Cor  -* 
L1-X5E,  was  the  Right  Rev.  Philaxder  Chase,  D.D.,  the  flr?»  ^ 
Bishop  of  the  Church  in  Ohio,  and  the  pioneer  Bishop  of  th^ 
West,  a  man  of  great  energy  and  extraordinary  force  of  charair- 
tor.    Before  coming  to  Ohio  he  was  comfortably  settled  in  Hart- 
f  jrd.  Conn.,  but  he  had  In  him  the  spirit  of  a  conqueror,  and  he 
f.4t  that  he  must  move  to  the  '*  regions  beyond."    So  he  left 
Hartford  March  3d,  A.  D.  1817,  '*not  for  a  more  wealthy  and 
opulent  parish,  but  literally  for  the  Wilderness,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  no  missionary  or  other  associated  l)ody  of  men,  for 
then  there  were  no  such  in  being,  but  de|>endlng  on  his  own 
limited  means,  under  ProvidenceJ^ 

Ho  was  elected  Bishop  of  Ohio,  June  4th,  A.  D.  1818,  and 
cons(»crattHl  In  Philadelphia,  February  11th,  A.  D.  1810. 

His  chief  ncKHl  In  his  new  field  was  laborers.  At  first  three 
Clergymen  were  his  fellow-work  men— this  numlx^r  within  four 
years  being  Increased  to  six— but  what  were  "they  among  «> 
muny'*  ?  So  (U^'ply  and  constantly  did  this  need  presis  upon  lilni 
that  in  1822)  he  determined  to  cross  the  ocean,  and  to  solicit  fkind» 
In  England  for  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Theology  in 
Ohio,  where,  under  his  own  supervision,  he  might  have  educated 
for  the  mlnistr>'  some  "sons  of  the  soil." 

This  resolution  of  his  to  seizure.  If  {Misslble,  foreign  aid  in  h\» 
great  neci»ssity,  was  strenuously  opposed  by  some  high  in  eccle- 
siastical authority,  but  the  opixwition  sc^enunl  only  to  add  Ann* 
ness  to  his  purjtose  and  strength  to  his  determination.  Hesallecl 
from  Now  York,  October  1st,  1828,  and  nnicluHi  Liverpo(d  safely 
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nfter  the  lapse  of  the  month  which  was  then  rctguired  Tor  the 
ocenn  voy&ge. 

Among  the  lettera  which  he  oirrJed  with  him  wita  one  from 
the  Honorable  Henry  Cl.ay  to  the  Right  Honorable  Lord 
Oambigb,  (the^  two  dhtlngulshed  statesmen  having  met  an 
Coaimlselonera  at  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  In  1815.)  This  letter  wiw 
of  great  8er\'lce  to  liiiti  in  openlns  his  way.  Friends  were  niise>l 
up  to  him  in  larf^e  numbers,  among  the  most  efficient  arid  distin- 
guished of  whom  were  Lords  Gambler,  Kenyon  and  Bexley, 
Sir  Thomas  Ackiand,  iind  the  Right  Hon.  Dowager  Countess  of 
RoHse,  the  Bev,  Geo.  Qa«l(in,  D.D.,  Henry  Hoaro  and  Geo.  U'. 
3farriott,  E«]S.,  and  Mrs.  Hannnh  Moore. 

Some  thirty  thoa-mnd  dollars  came  to  Bishop  Ciiasu  as  tl.o 
result  of  this  his  foreign  appeiil. 

Upon  his  return,  the  Bishop  re,iched  New  York  in  August, 
1824,  and  in  the  following  November  the  Constitution  of  tliu 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestjmt  Episcopal  C'hureh  in  the 
DioceneofOhlo,  was  agreed  upon  nt  them<.<etingor  the  Dii>ccs:Ji 
Convention  in  Chiilicothc. 

The  location  of  the  Semimiry  was  tompor.irily  fl.\od  upon 
the  Bishop's  farm  In  Worthington.  A  L>eginning  whs  mndc  in 
the  shape  of  a  Grammar  School.  The  incipient  School  consMetl 
(►f  one  teacher,  and  from  eight  to  ten  scholars.  Among  those 
who  attended  this  school  in  Worthlngton,  however,  was  one 
deAtined  to  rise  to  great  eminence  and  uscAilnoss,  Salmon*  I*. 
Chase,  late  Chief  Jastice  of  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  United 
RtBtee. 

In  the  mutter  of  tlio  cholcs  of  a  pLTmanoiit  location  for  the 
Hcniinary,  opinion  was  divided,  some  preferring  a  site  in  somo 
to«-n,  others  having  a  doi-ided  choice  for  the  etamti^*.  Kisliop 
Chare  earnestly  advocated  the  latter,  i>ewiuse  he  believed  th;it 
notonly  would  the  students  gain  tlien-by  in  hcidthimtl  monility, 
but  because  also  he  saw  that  wherever  the  Seminary  shouitl  he 
fixn],  there  property  would  at  once  advance  in  value,  and  by 


securing  some  thousands  of  acres  of  land,  the  Seminary  might, 
without  doubt,  and  most  justly,  share  in  the  gains  which  it 
would  itself  create. 

About  this  time  Bishop  Chase  had  his  attention  callccl  by 
IXiniel  S.  Norton,  Esq.,  and  Henry  B.  Curtis,  Esq.,  of  Mount 
Vernon,  to  a  tract  of  land  in  Knox  County,  five  miles  from 
Mount  Vernon,  and  eight  thou^^and  acres  in  extent.  Upon  vL«- 
iting  these  lands  Bishop  Ciiask  was  more  than  pleased  with 
their  appejirance— he  was  c;aptivated— and  ere  very  long  a  con- 
tract was  made  by  him  with  their  owner,  Mr.  William  Hogg,  of 
Brownsville,  Pennsylvania,  the  price  agreed  upon  being  $2.25 
per  acre,  or  eighteen  thousand  dollars  for  the  entire  tmct,  the 
'contract  to  become  valid  when  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees and  the  Hon.  Henuy  Clay. 

Before  tlie  Diocesiin  Convention  of  1826,  Bishop  C11A8R  most 
strenuously  urged  tlie  importance  of  uniting  with  the  Theological 
ScMulnary  a  College  for  general  learning.  Very  naturally  his 
original  i>lan  had  become  enlarged.  His  first  thought  was  to 
provide  ^linisters  for  the  waste  places  of  the  Church— his  second 
and  greater  thought  **  to  be  of  service  to  his  country  without 
r^\jfard  to  denomination  in  religion.'*  But  two  courHe?,  said  he  in 
his  address  l^efore  the  Convention,  but  **  two  courses  are  before  us 
— either  to  confine  our  Seminary  to  Theological  candicbites  only, 
or  if  we  receive  students  in  general  science,  to  lay  a  foundation 
sulliciently  strong  and  large  to  sustain  the  magnitude  of  the  Col- 
L'go  which  must  be  reared  to  do  those  students  Justice.  In  the 
former  case,  nothing  more  is  ne(^essary  than  to  turn  your  atten- 
tion to  the  deiHl  of  gift  of  my  own  estate  in  Worthingfton.  In 
tht»  latter  c-ase,  the  only  thing  presented  worthy  of  your  attention 
is  tlie  proi)osi»d  lands  in  Knox  County.  Here  is  a  foundation  on 
which  to  erect  an  edifice  worthy  of  the  kind  exi)eetation  of  our 
esteemed  l>enefactors.  On  this  we  can  build,  and  expect  the 
further  assisbmce  of  a  sympathizing  world.  On  this  we  can  build 
and  justly  expect  the  patronage  of  our  civil  government.    Any- 


tiling  lea  than  tliii,  woalil  bo  to  dp^rade,  not  to  improve  our 
pnftx-nt  blemingH." 

During  the  year  before  the  delivery  of  thl«  uddrc^^,  Miv. 
Bbtsy  Reed,  of  ZanesviUe,  had  goiierou'^ly  given,  for  theust- 
of  the  Seminflry,  one  thousand  acres  of  land  on  Alum  Creek, 
near  Culumbui<,  and  preparations  liail  been  made  for  the  location 
nt the  Hemlnary  thereon.  Obje<-tion8  however,  wereui^otl,  and 
the  matter  was  postponed. 

Indeed,  strenuous  objections  were  inude  to  more  than  one  of 
BMiop  C'uAHK's  phins.  Mr.  CitAiu.m  Hammond,  a  prominent 
ritizen  of  ClRcrunntt,  and  a  gentleman  largely  intereste*!  in 
Qiurch  afblrs,  ajnember  also  of  the  Boiinl  of  Truntecx,  addreittKl 
a  letter  to  the  Bbtiop,  urr^ln);  fitronRly  that,  by  the  very  nea-^- 
pitles  of  the  coMe,  the  Heminoify  ought  to  l>o  "  not  one  for  genentl 
education,  but  one  for  the  ctfiicntion  of  Ministers  ex cl naively." 

Mr.  Haumoxd,  however,  and  those  who  thought  with  him, 
were  nvemile:!  by  the  Judgment  o'  tlie  DIoccsjin  t'onvendon  (if 
I83G,  the  report  of  the  CommRtec  of  that  (Convention,  as  ac- 
cepted, declaring  that  "the lands  in  Knox  County iifTorded  an 
(41f^ble  tiite  for  the  8:-niinary  and  t'ollegc,  and  combined  iidvan- 
tugn*  of  preater  magnitude  thiin  any  ofTi-r  tliut  had  been  ma<le." ' 
80  it  vrtai  deddeU  that  the  Thoolo^iiiU  St-niinnry  of  the  DhK-es;- 
of  Ohio  and  Kenyon  Collf^,  tthoulil  Ik;  fon^ver  cstibllsbcd  upon 
thttie  lands,  and  the  broad  plan  was  adopted  of  hilHtring  to  build 
ap,  not  only  a  school  of  Theolt^y,  but  a  Collf^  as  well.  The 
Eoffllith  ftandH  were  to  be  appropriated  !<acr(.<<[)y  to  the  puriMiw 
far  whhdi  they  were  given.  The  College  Endowment,  It  n-ns 
hoped,  might,  in  minie  other  way,  l<c  necurod. 

In  December  i8i7  Bishop  Ciiaki:  addressed  tlie  I/>gislaturo  uf 
Ohio  dfislring  thereflrom  "a  petition  to  Congress  and  instruction 
to  the  Ohio  delegatefl  therein  to  urge  such  petition,  for  the  grant 
of  a  tract  of  land,  or  some  other  properly  to  Kenyon  ColK^>,  to 
enable  the  Truiiteefi  thereof  to  currj'  into  efli,^  tiielr  benevolent 
doitgns  in  the  llborni  education  of  the  youth  of  our  common  coun- 
try." 


In  this  addres.^  t}ie  lamentable  and  prevailing  ignorance  of 
the  people  was  dwelt  upon.  It  was  affirmed  that,  except  in  the 
cities  and  towns,  the  majority  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  bom 
and  reared  at  liome,  could  not  even  read  intelligibly  to  them- 
selves or  others,  and  that,  in  very  few  instances  were  the  chil- 
dreii  ever  likely  to  equal  their  parents  in  common  learning. 
The  importance  of  Kenyon  College  was  therefore  insisted  upon 
iX:i  a  source  of  supply  for  Teachers  of  the  schools,  the  want  in  this 
direction  being  very  great.  Ignorance  and  irreligion  were  de- 
clared to  be  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  State— so  it  was  argued, 
that  by  helping  the  College,  the  State  might  help  to  protect  itself, 
and  that  therefore  it  was  not  unreasonable  that  public  and  na- 
tional patronage  should  be  solicited. 

This  addreas  before  the  Legislature  was  followed  by  a  Resolu- 
tion which  passed  that  body  with  hardly  a  dissenting  voice. 
The  resolution  was  drawn  up  and  presented  by  Governor  Mor- 
row, then  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  declared  that  being  fiilly 
persuaded  that  with  pr()i)er  support  and  encouragement  Kenyon 
College  promised  to  be  extensively  useful  to  the  citizens  of  Ohio 
and  the  acyoining  States  in  promoting  the  interest  of  Literature 
and  Science,  therefore  the  object  of  the  application  of  Bislvop 
Chase  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  a  donation  of  a 
tract  or  tracts  of  public  lands,  should  be  approved,  and  that  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  from  Ohio  be  requested 
to  use  their  exertions  in  aid  and  support  of  the  said  application. 

Almost  immediately  Bishop  Chase  proceeded  to  Washing- 
ton, and  prt»sented  his  petition.  It  was  first  brought  before  the 
IJ.  8.  Senate,  and  by  that  body,  was  most  kindly  received.  A 
bill  was  introduced  making  a  grant  of  a  township  of  land,  and 
after  addresses  in  its  favor  from  ^Messrs.  Kane,  Ruggles,  Harri- 
son, Benton  and  Chambers,  it  parsed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  :M 
to  1 ').  To  the  great  disiipi>ointment,  however,  of  the  friends  of 
Kenyon,  it  foiletl  of  adoption  in  the  Hoa'*e,  that  Ixxly,  in  the 
rush  of  otlier  business,  refusing  to  give  it  consideration. 

Though  Bishop  Chase  now  folt  keenly  the  ^Mmgulsh  of  d!>- 


vi>T>  >int:Hl  hop;'/'  h?  was  nevcn'thok'r;  not  in  despair.  His  only 
L-^t-u  I>o  from  mental  dejiression  he  felt  to  be  in  *'  renewed  efi'ort." 
S.O  ixt  oiiee  he  scattered  broadeast  an  appeal  to  his  fellow-country- 
men for  help  from  them  individually.  John  Quincy  Adams, 
then  President  of  the  United  States,  subscribed  a  hundred  dol- 
Lins — many  others  gave  liberally,  so  that  the  total  result  of  this 
appeal  was  the  addition  of  some  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
t^  the  funds  of  the  "  Star  in  the  West." 

Meanwhile  the  CJollege  town  had  been  called  Gambieu,  and 
the  process  of  clearing  and  fencing  the  lands  and  of  erecting  the 
necessary  buildings  had  been  begun.    Many  of  these  buildings, 
being  hastily  put  together,  and  constructed  of  cheap  materials, 
were  necessarily  temporary,  and  have  long  since  entirely  disap- 
peared.   One  structure,  however,  rose  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  rest.    It  was  built  solidly  of  stone,  with  walls  from  three  to 
four  feet  thick,  built  as  though  it  were  intended  to  last  forever. 
To  this  chief  building  was  given  the  name  of  Ken  yon  College, 
and  thus  the  names  of  Lords  Gambter  and  Kenyon,  Bishop 
Cii^\8e'8  most  efficient  supporters  in  England  were  perpetuated 
on  tliis  side  of  the  water.    The  Corner  Stone  of  Kenyon  College 
vas  laid  by  the  Bishop,  with  appropriate  religious  ceremonies, 
on  t^lie  9th  of  June,  1827.    The  sermon  upon  the  (KX'ivsioii  was 
pK^achcd  by  the  Rev.  Intrepid  Morse,  of  Steuben ville. 

**  In  building  an  Institution  of  Learning  amid  a  dense  fore.^t, 

the  tot  thing  to  be  done  would  be  to  hire  workmen  and  build 

shanties  for  them  to  live  in.    In  the  absence  of  markets,  and 

ftnalcl  a  very  sparse  squatter  population,  lands  must  be  cleiired 

wwi  grounds  tilled  to  afford  workmen  the  means  of  living.    As 

nothing  in  the  way  of  building  could  be  done  without  lumber, 

attd  this  could  not  be  had  in  sufficient  quantities  at  any  reasona- 

We  price^  Mills  mast  be  erected  for  its  manufacture.    For  this 

^»  heavy  ox-tenms  and  all  the  costly  appliances  of  hauling  siuv- 

logsand  lumber  must  be  provided.    A  Flouring  Mill  was  also 

needed  to  furnish  material  for  the  staff'  of  life.    Thus  in  almost 
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every  particular,  after  Gambier  was  chosen,  it  was  necesiarr 
begin  with  tlie  very  elements  of  civilization." 

So,  for  some  years,  farming,  milling  and  merchandising  w 
carrieil  on  in  the  name  of  the  College,  and  there  were  not  on 
erected  with  its  means  such  structures  as  were  needed  for  Xf^ 
legitimate  purposes  of  an  institution  of  learning,  such  as  hou 
for  the  Professors  and  Students,  the  Chapel,  with  the  College  a 
(irammar  School  buildings,  but  a  Store  also,  and  a  Hotel,  a  Va 
I)enter's  and  Shoemaker's  Shop,  a  Printing  Office,  a  Saw  Mill, : 
(irist  Mill,  with  houses  for  the  Miller,  the  Dairymen  and  th; 
workmen  to  dwell  in. 

Bishop  Chase's  idea  was,  that  in  undertaking  all  this  he- 
was  contributing  to  the  prosiKTity  of  the  Institutions  he  had 
c^stablished,  and  heljung  to  foster  their  beneficent  ends.  The 
necc^ssary  exi)ensi^  of  a  student  for  b(mrd,  tuition,  fuel  and  light 
had  been  fixeil  at  an  extraordinarily  low  figure — $70  per  year  for 
those  in  the  College,  $<>()  for  those  in  the  Grammar  School,  and 
$■)()  for  those  in  the  Theologiwil  department.  In  the  face  of  ad- 
vancing prices  tlu»sc  figun^s  were  adhered  to,  so  that  it  w;ls  no 
exaggeration  for  our  Speaker  of  the  Hoase  of  Congress,  Hon. 
Jami^s  (i.  Blaini:,  recently  to  declare  that  in  a  Western  I'ollegi* 
(Krnyon)  was  (nlucated  at  a  total  ye:irly  expenditure  of  les**  than 
a  hundred  dollars,  the  Hon.  IIknuv  Wintkr  Davw,  '^theniu^t 
acconiplisluxl  parliamentary  orator  of  this  c*entury." 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  debts  were  incurriHl,  and 
unlookcil-for  coiuplirations  arose.  The  numlier  of  Students  wan 
large,  and  they  were  well  instructinl  by  their  Professors  under 
tln'  leadership  of  a  man  very  remarkable  for  hi-*  character  and 
gift<,  the  Kev.  Wm.  SrAiiiiow. 

The  matter  of  the  dirt\culti(»s  of  the  Colle;!^;  (intt>  the  origin 
;».:i(l  nature  of  which  it  i<  not  n(V(*ssi»ry  hew*  toenter)  wasbruught 
by  Hi^ihop  CiiAsi:  before  the  I)i<K'(N;in  Conventhai  of  18:11,  which 
met  in  (Jainbier.  The  action  of  this  (Convention  was  unHatL*<fai*^ 
t:)ry  to  the  Hi^lioi*,  in  eonKM|uence  of  which  he  I)ert*iiipt4»rily 
r'^igncsl  both  the  Piesideney  of  t!ie  S.»mi!iary  and  Colh*g*'.  nnd 


the  Episcopate  of  the  Diocese,  nnd  forever  Hoverecl  his  cniinection 
with  the  Inxtltutionft  which  he  hnd  so  ardentiy  nnd  untiringly 
bibored  to  establitih. 

In  the  languuge  of  one  weli  qualifiml  to  Judge  with  ncciiracy, 
(Rev.  Dr.  Bkokson,)  "ThuacloeeB  the  record  of  Bishop  Chase's 
labors  In  founding  a  Theological  Seminary  and  College.  He 
probably  had  no  superior  in  all  the  quaUtie:^  necessary  to  ori<;i- 
nate  such  an  Institution.  The  vematllity  of  his  niunnera  wns 
such  that  he  could  adapt  himself  readily  to  any  condition  of 
Society.  Whether  he  were  in  the  log  cahin  of  Ohio,  where  the 
whole  fiimlly  slept,  ate,  cooked,  received  guests  nnd  lodged  them 
in  the  same  apartment,  or  in  the  magniflcent  halls  of  Lord  Ken- 
yon,  surrouDded  with  the  refinement  of  the  oI<l  world,  Dl^^liop 
Chase  was  equally  at  home  and  eaiMibIc  of  winning  golden 
opinions.  Add  to  this  un  energy  thnt  never  fl;)g;ted;  a  will  that 
never  succumbed,  nnd  a  physical  system  thnt  never  tired,  and 
we  have  such  a  character  as  Is  seldom  produced,  but  which  wiis 
{Modselyadapted  tothegretitwork  thatlieaccomplIshe<l.  itishop 
Chase  WMs  equally  remarkable  for  industry  undendunmco.  Dtiy- 
ligbt  seldom  found  him  in  bed,  and  he  seemed  as  fund  uf  work- 
ing or  travelling  In  the  rain,  us  though  water  were  liis  native 
Hetnent.  He  would  preach  at  Perry  (fifteen  miles  fVoni  Unm- 
bieT),and  assocm  as  daylight  peeped  in  the  East  on  Monday 
morning  tal;e  his  bridle  himself,  go  to  the  field,  catch  "  Clncin- 
natus,"  mount  and  be  off  to  sot  his  head  men  at  work  in  f>:un- 
bier.  Bishop  Chase  began  a  work  fur  the  Church  In  Ohio,  and 
in  truth  for  the  whole  West,  such  as  no  other  man  then  living 
woojd  tiave  attempted,  or  prolmbly  could  have  accompUshe<l." 

The  language  of  his  successor  in  the  Kpiseopiite  concerning 
hiiD  was — '' The  nameof  Bishop  Cii  ASK  can  never  be  forgotten  in 
Ohio,  nor  caise  to  be  regarded  with  alR>clion  and  respect  so  Ion;; 
■a  there  remainA  among  us  a  Just  appreciation  of  thtnc  many 
and  vigorous  attributes  of  personal  chumcter  which  so  signally 
marked  hla  whole  offlcinl  life.  His  monument  among  us  Is 
Kenyon  College— with  all  tlie  history  around  It,  of  the  enterprise 
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nnd  .si)crifice8  and  toils  and  trials  and  dilBculties  with  which  i 
founder  commenced  and  carried  forward  that  Institution, 
will  not  be  long  before  the  last  of  those  who  were  personal  wiC^ 
nesses  of  what  he  did  and  overcame  in  that  enterprise  will  hav^ 
passed  away— nor  before  the  aspect  of  Ohio  will  have  become  so 
changed  by  progressive  and  rapid  improvement  that  It  will  be 
very  difficult  for  a  new  generation  to  form  a  Just  conception  of 
what  Bishop  Chase  undertook  when  he  set  himself  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  Kenyon  College  in  the  locality  selected,  and  what 
he  accomplished  so  long  as  he  remained  in  Ohio  to  carry  forward 
that  enterprise.    Difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  some 
details  of  his  plans  is  no  detraction  from  his  merited  praise  for 
great  purity  of  motive,  a  single  desire  in  all  things  to  build  up 
the  Church  of  Christ,  a  large  heart  to  devise,  and  a  moet  uncon- 
querable energy  to  execute  schemes  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
SiUvation  of  men." 

The  Convention  of  isr>;}  also  declared  that  '*  Whatever  al lean* 
tion  once  existed  on  the  fmrt  of  the  Convention  of  this  Dlocea^ 
has  long  sinf*e  {itissed  away,  and  we  believe  that  throughout  the 
DicK'ese  of  Ohio  but  one  feeling  is  prevalent,  and  that  Is — Rever- 
enc*e  for  his  memory." 

Bishop  Chase's  successor  in  the  office  of  President  of  the 
Theologinil  Seminary  and  Kenyon  College,  was  his  succemor  In 
the  Kpisco|Nitc  of  the  Diocese  of  Ohio,  the  Right  Rev.  Charlbs 
P.  MclLVAiNE,  D.D.,  then  a  young  man  of  thirty-three,  but 
already  widely  and  most  favonibly  known,  particularly  In  the 
great  centres  of  Washington  and  New  York,  and  since  rQCo^ 
niz(Hl  as  having  \K\*n  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  this  generation. 
Bishop  M(iLVAiXE  had  \)wn  Chaplain  of  the  United  StateH  Mil- 
itiry  Acadamy  at  West  Point,  an  apiKiintment  uiged  upon  him 
by  Hon.  John  C.  CALHorx,  then  Secretary  of  War,  He  had 
also  iM'on  settled  as  a  clergyman  in  Georgetown,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  in  BnNiklyn,  l^mg  Island.  In  apitearunce  Bishop 
M<iiA'AiNE  was  a  king  among  men.     As  an  orator  he  was 
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remarkable.  His  mental  gifts,  naturally  of  a  high  order,  had 
l)^n  largely  develoi)ed,  and  while  diligent  in  business,  he  was 
no  less  **  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord.'* 

Such  a  man,  coming  to  Gambler  could  not  but  be  warndy 
welcome<l.  He  saw  at  onci»,  moreover,  the  importanc*e  of  the 
institutions,  and  girded  himself  to  labor  in  their  Ix^half.  New 
buildings  were  much  needed.  Besides,  there  was  an  accumula- 
tion of  debt.  Bishop  McIiiVAiNE,  therefore,  before  estiiblishing 
himself  In  Ohio,  solicited  aid,  chiefly  in  the  Eastern  cities,  and 
feceived  in  all  neiirly  $30,000,  the  larger  part  of  which  was  con- 
tributed by  friends  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York.  This  was  done 
in  the  year  1833.  Without  the  help  thus  opportunely  given  by 
the  new  Bishop,  Kenyon  must  have  perished,  the  Trustees  hav- 
ing determined  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them,  as  things 
were,  to  carry  on  the  Institution. 

In  the  year  1835  Bishop  McIlvaine  crossed  the  ocean  to  seek 
abroad  relief  from  his  burdensome  and  exhausting  labors.    Upon 
bis  Journey,  he  carried  with  him  the  thought,  as  Bishop  Ciiasj: 
had  before  him,  that  while  England  was  annually  transferring 
thousands  of  her  population  to  our  shores,  it  was  not  unreasona- 
ble to  ask,  from  those  in  the  Mother  country  who  w-ere  benevo- 
Iwtly  Inclined,  some  aid  in  behalf  of  their  countr>'men  who  had 
emigrated  to  the  new  world.    He  Judged  also  that  this  aid  could 
be  given  in  no  better  way  than  by  helping  to  raise  up  a  Ministry 
'requisite  for  their  Instruction  in  the  way  of  salvation.    The  pro- 
priety of  these  thoughts  and  consequent  appeal  was  most  kindly 
Aelcnowledged,  and  the  sum  of  $12,000  contributed  towards  the 
^'^etion  of  a  separte  building  for  the  particular  use  of  Theologi- 
»1  Students.    Ijarge  donations  of  books  for  the  Library  wero 
«^lwo  received— In  this  the  lil)erallty  of  Joshua  Bates,  Esq.,  Rev. 
I^.  E.B.  Pusey,  and  Mrs.  Hannah  M(K)re  being  especially  manl- 
fwted. 

Bishop  McIlvaixk  continued  to  hold  the  office  of  President 
rf  the  Thcologlcid  Seminary  and  Kenyon  Colk^  until  the  ycair 
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1840,  though  during  most  of  thifl  time  very  many  of  his  duties 
in  this  office  were  delegated  to  and  performed  by  the  Vice  PraS- 
dent,  the  liev.  Wm.  Sparrow,  D.D.,  who  continued  to  be  the 
moving  8i>irit  and  the  life  of  the  Institution,  and  whose  Influenee 
in  Gambier  was  as  great  as  it  was  good.  Dr.  Sparrow  was  not 
only  a  man  of  large  attainments  in  learning,  but  of  great  wis- 
dom and  ))er§onal  magnetism.  Some  wise  words  of  counsel 
roceive(i  from  him  by  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  while  a  student  in 
Kenyon  College,  were  afterwards  by  Mr.  Stanton  IVequently 
dec^lared  to  have  been  the  turning  point  of  his  life— u  lifSs  more 
valuable  to  the  American  Nation  than  any  words  can  express. 

Until  the  yeiir  1840,  there  had  been  in  Gambier  a  Joint  Faculty 
ijf  Tlieology  and  Arts.  At  this  time  seimrate  Faculties  were  con- 
stituted witli  .^{Kirate  Ileiids,  Bishop  McIlvaine  continuing  at 
the  hc*ad  of  the  Seminar^',  while  Mi^jor  I).  B.  Douglakh,  LL.D., 
was  electtnl  to  the  Prej<i(lency  of  the  College, 

Before  the  Convention  of  18:W,  this  change  was  advocated  by 
1  Mshop  M<  I L V A I N  K.  Th  Is  ad v<x?acy ,  however,  was  not  positive, 
but  conditional.  His  language  was — **Only  on  condition  that 
in  surr(>ndering  the  Presidency  the  Binhop  shall  receive  a  substl- 
tiito  of  authority  quite  CH|uiva]ent  for  the  purposes  originally 
contoiiiplati'il.  Only  on  (condition  that  the  College  shall  remain 
i!i  its  new  {losition  ciuite  as  much  bound  to  be  strictly  Episcopal 
ill  its  prin(*ipl(*s  and  aims  and  influence  as  It  is  at  present  bound 
to  \k\  Only  on  condition  that  while  such  College  shall  be  situated 
o!i  tlie  lands  and  in  the  l)uildings  bi*longing  to  the  Theolo^cal 
S/niinary,  whatever  is  now  the  property  of  said  Seminary  the 
Trustees  sliall  not  l)e  |)ermitted  to  make  in  any  sense  the  pto> 
lK»rty  Of*  the  College." 

To  mcH^t  tlu>s'.'  conditions,  as  thus  expressed,  and  In  making 
tlie  uoihUhI  changes  to  guanl  s;icredly  all  rightAil  interests,  among 
otlier  tilings  it  was  providcKl  by  the  (Convention,  and  so  declared 
in  the  (Constitution  as  altered,  *'  that  the  President  of  the  College 
1h'  apiH>intc*d  on  the  nomination  of  the  Bishop  of  the 
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provided  nbto,  that  his  Eplacopal  8uper\i8ion  and  authority  be 
nndeiBtixKl  ok  embiaolng  the  spirituul  interests  of  the  Coll^i^, 
ond  Its  Preparatory  Schools,  and  that  the  present  property  of  the 
Seminary,  whatever  uae  the  Trustees  may  permit  the  Collie  tu 
mske  of  »ny  part  thereof,  shall  always  remain  exclusively  the 
property  of  the  Beminar>'." 

The  accession  of  Mtjor  Doitglass  to  the  Presidency  of  Ken- 
yon,  was  in  some  regards  most  fortunate.  He  was  a  sliillful 
Ovil  Engineer,  and  under  his  direction,  some  much  needed  Im- 
provements were  determined  upon,  and  so  wisely  made  that  their 
lieneflls  will  accrue  to  yet  subsc<]uent  generations.  He  must 
have  believed  also  in  the  fiimiliar  maxim  that  "  clfanlincss  Is  noxt 
to  godliness,"  for  at  once  he  set  about  a  thorough  Internal  rcpuir- 
Ing  of  the  Ckillege  building.  His  reign  however  was  short — for, 
thnagh  a  man  of  unusual  talents,  and  very  extended  nttalnments, 
and  the  highest  character,  he  was  yet  not  fitted  to  govern  sui- 
cessfblly  Western  youth,  proverbially  so  impatient  of  restraint. 
His  rigid  military  tral|irng  find  hiiliits  no  doubt  helped  lai^ely 
to  bring  about  this  result. 

Denides,  became  to  Oambler  at  an  unfortunate  time.  The 
flitiinces  were  in  n  depressed  and  most  deplorable  condition. 
The  money  collected  by  Bishop  McIi.vAixE«t  the  East,  and  ly 
Rp\'.  Dr.  Sparrow  in  Ohio,  a  frw  yejirs  before,  had  been  par- 
tially uiwd  in  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  p;irtlany  in  the  jmy- 
ment  of  old  debts.  These  dcbtx,  however,  were  not  entirely 
obllteiBted.  To  meet  the  deficit.  Bishop  McIi.vaitir,  in  van, 
luid  found  it  necessdry  to  eontnict  n  loan  of  $Iu,0OO,  which  be 
s»nired  "  through  the  great  attention  and  affectionate  Interest  <jf 
flumuel  Ward,  E«i.,  of  New  York."  This  loan  however  proved 
a  verjr  heavy  burden.  Without  it,  or  rather  without  the  debt 
whidi  It  represented,  the  College  fln:ineially  woilld  have  pros* 
|wred.  As  it  was,  there  was  an  increasing  accumuliitlon  ofdeEit, 
y«urby  year. 
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III  1S42,  a  (Tisis  canio.    The  debt  of  Prirae,  Ward  &  Kfr*^' 
then  nearly  twenty  tliousand  dollars,  was  pressing  for  payin^^^' 
To  secure  this  debt  the  College  lands  had  been  mortgaged.     ^^^ 
the  question  naturally  arose—**  Shall  these  lands  be  sold  ?"    N 
ther  Bishop  McIlvaine  nor  the  Board  of  Trustees  were  willi^ 
of  themselves  to  detenu ine  this  iin|K)rtant  matter.    **  If,"  ^M  * 
Bishop  M.,  **a  measure  of  such  fundamental  importance  istof 
adopted,  the  main  responsibility  should  be  taken  by  theConve 
tion  of  the  Diocese,  assembled  with  express  reference  to  them 
ject,  and  havinjjf  its  delegates  chosen  with  the  express  purpose 
actinji:  thereon/'    So  in  December,  1842,  a  special  Convention 
the  Diocese  of  Ohio  was  called,  and  met  to  consider  this  question 
It  was  a  question  with  reference  to  which  opinion  in  the 
had  b(HMi  not  unevenly  divided.    Many  were  strongly  of  opiniorr' 
that  *'  a  religious  corporation  could  not  conduct  a  farm  to  advan- 
tage/* and  it  must  beconft»ssed  that  the  results  of  the  experiment 
went  far  towards  justifying  this  conclasion.    The  total  income 
from  farms,  hous(»s  and  shojjs,  had  averaged  but  thirteen  hun- 
drtnl  dollai-s  a  year.    Tlie  other  sidoof  the  case  w^s  thus  stated 
by  the  Bisliop— *^  It  is  well  known  that  the  lands  at  present 
owiumI  were  purcliastHl  by  the  venerable  founder  of  the  Institu- 
tions upon  them,  for  a  permanent  endowment,  and  were  designed 
to  furnish  not  only  an  income  for  the  support  mainly  of  thiN>- 
lo^ical  instruction,  since  randidatt^s  for  Orders  jwy  no  tuition 
fiHs,  but  also  for  a  moral  protection  to  the  Institution,  by  secur- 
ing the  control  of  its  ncighlM)rhood  to  a  great  dL^tanco  around  It. 
Nothing  can  be  more  manifest  than  that  Bishop  Chask  not  only 
did  not  exiH'rt  th.it  those  lands  would  ever  be  sold,  but  was 
always  stron;;;ly  set  upon  their  permanent  retention.    His  vari- 
ous communication^  to  the  Convention  of  this  l)ioi*eHe  and  to  the 
public  contain  mo>t  convincing  marks  to  that  effect*    Then»  U 
nni-on  Ui  U»  as'^unsl  that  the  Trib^tees,  as  long  as  he  renialnc^l 
over  them,  entirely  sympathiztnl  in  thi»st»  views.    I  am  certain 
that  the  simt'  havf  been  held  as  tenaciou*<ly  by  the  Ikmnl  over 
•^incr.     Nothinir  but  a  «^rn-«.'of  mu'c^'^ity  hascaiisiil  them  s«i  much 
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t»  to  Inquire  into  the  propriety  of  a  different  course.  The  at- 
Achment  of  those  in  the  Diocese  who  have  talcen  interest  enough 
n  an  Institution,  so  ctniral  to  all  its  interests,  to  have  any  at- 
tachment thereto,  is  still  decidedly  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
original  views  in  regard  to  its  lands." 

The  conclusion  as  reached  was  thus  stated  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Convention,  to  whom  the  whole  subject  was  referred. 

**  A  considerable  portion  of  the  present  debts  must  be  satisfied 
within  a  few  mooths,  and  to  effect  this  object,  a  forced  sale  of  the 
lands  of  the  corportion  must  be  made,  or  funds  procured  by  do- 
nation or  loan.  *****  No  prudent  man  would  force  his  real 
estate  into  market,  unless  compelled  to  do  so,  during  the  present 
pecuniary  embarrassment  of  all  classes.   Such  Is  the  condition  of 
the  land  market  that  time  is  everything  to  those  who  owe  debts, 
and  who  must  pay  by  the  sale  of  lands.    It  is  very  clear  that  a 
ruinous  loss  would  be  incurred  by  the  sale  of  the  collie  lands  at 
thw  time.    To  prevent,  If  possible,  so  great  a  sacrifice,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee  that  a  final  and  last  appeal  should  be 
nade  to  those  who  may  feel  an  interest  in  the  institution  at 
Cambier.    This  Is  due  to  its  venerable  founder,  to  the  early  and 
present  friends  of  Kenyon  College— it  is  duo  to  all  other  friend.ii 
oflearning  and  religion.    The  Committee  therefore  recommend 
the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions. 

i.  Resolved^  That  the  Rt.  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  this  Diocese  be 
'wioested  to  make  an  effort  in  such  manner  as  he  may  deem  ex- 
p3dient  to  procure  pecuniary  aid  by  donations  and  loans  to  re- 
lieve the  Institution  at  Gambler.' 

2.  Retolvedy  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  recommend  at  this  time 
asileof  any  portion  of  the  college  lands,  nor  until  it  isascer- 
t^ned  that  the  Institution  cannot  be  relieved  by  donations  and 
loan*-but,  if  a  sale  becfome  necessary,  that  such  portions  be  sold, 
^^  in  such  mode  and  to  such  persons  as  may  least  conflict  with 
tbe  preservation  of  good  morals  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
InsUtution." 
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In  response  to  these  resolutions,  and  the  decision  of  the  Con- 
vention, which  passed  them.  Bishop  McIlvaine  again  girded 
himself,  and  **  labored  with  all  his  might."  The  next  result  of 
his  appeal  in  the  Eastern  States,  was  $29,517.  Some  (6,000  benidcH 
were  added  as  the  result  of  an  appeal  in  Ohio. 

Even  this  measure  of  relief,  however,  was  destined  to  prove 
but  temporary.  By  it  the  "evil  day"  was  postponed,  but  not 
altogether  averted.  The  fact  remained  that  the  College  lands, 
valuable  though  they  were  in  themselves,  were  yet  almoHt  entire- 
ly valueless  as  a  source  of  income. 

"  In  1840  a  change  Wiis  made  with  a  view  of  realizing  a  profit 
from  grazing  and  raising  cattle  and  sheep.  But  after  expensive 
stock  had  been  purchased,  a  dry  season  cut  off  the  means  of  keep- 
ing it,  and  it  was  necessary  to  sell  at  a  great  loss,  to  save  life. 
There  were  those  who  blamed  this  experiment,  but  perhaps  they 
would  not  have  done  so,  if  it  had  been  attempted  at  a  time  when 
stock  was  rising  instead  of  falling,  and  when  feed  was  plenty 
instead  of  scarce.  At  such  a  time  it  might  have  cleared  off  the 
whole  debt,  but,  as  it  was,  the  profits  went  the  wrong  way," 

This  Is  simply  (quoted  as  a  si>ecimen  of  not  a  few  vain  at- 
tempts to  realize  largely  from  the  college  lands— so  that  It  Is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  in  1842  Bishop  McIlvaine  should  say 
*^(  )ne  thing  is  evident,  tliat  the  management  of  land  and  produce, 
by  the  Agent  of  such  an  Institution,  whose  time  is  divided  with 
other  duties,  must  necessarily  \)C  at  a  disadvantage.  What  an 
huUvUlHcd  might  accomplish  with  his  own  land,  a  eorporatimt 
cuimot  with  theirs." 

S<),  tliough  measurable  relief  c.ime,  after  the  crisis  of  ltU2, 
from  the  funds  which  were  then  collected,  matters  neverthelciM 
dragged  along  somewhat  heavily  until  1849,  when  a  committee 
of  the  Ikxird  of  Trastecs  gave  expression  to  the  prevalent  senti* 
niont  in  the  following  language: 

**The  pe(*uniar>'  embarrassments  of  the  Seminary,  and  the 
C()nse<iueiit  depnssion  upon  the  prosperity  and  success  of  Its  In- 
stitutions, have  long  IxH'n  the  theme  of  reproach  among  It^  eno^ 
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mlee  nnd  the  subject  of  deep  inortiflcutioii  and  regret  with  its 
friends— various  ex  pedieatd  have  been  from  time  to  time  resortwi 
to,  to  relieve  the  Institution  from  this  great  evil,  with  very  little 
better  multsthan  temporary  relief,  procrastination,  and  incrense 
<rf  the  debt  by  accumulations  of  interest  and  costs.  The  com- 
mittee is  informed  that  the  present  aniount  of  debt  against  the 
Institution,  in  various  forms  of  liability,  Is  about  fifteen  thou- 
mncl  dollars,  the  accruing  interest  on  which  is  nearly  etjuni  to 
all  the  available  annual  income.  Many  of  the  creditors  are  press- 
ing for  payment,  interest  is  in  arrears — and  unless  means  he 
speedily  provided,  portions  of  the  real  estate  will  be  levied  upon 
and  sold  under  execution.  To  add  to  tliese  embarrassments, 
tliere  i3eing  due  a  large  arrearof  titxes  against  the  lands,  the 
wiMtle  tract  has  been  sold  to  satisfy  the  iiicumbninco. 

To  sustain  the  credit  of  the  Institution,  or  even  to  preserve 
Its  vitality,  under  such  circumstances,  and  against  such  unhappy 
lnflaence»,  seems  to  the  committee  hopeless.  The  tax  sale  must 
he  redeemed,  and  the  other  pecuniary  embarrassments  removed, 
or  the  Institution  must  go  into  decay,  perhaps  I>e  wholly  lost. 

The  corporation  holds  In  fee  a  t>ody  of  four  thousand  ncrei  of 
land,  than  which,  for  the  usual  various  purposes  of  Agriculture, 
none  better  can  be  found  In  Ohio.  These  lands  are  worth  an 
average  price  of  t2f)  per  acre,  and  by  many,  are  estimated  mucli 
hif^ier.  The  annual  rents  from  the  improved  parts  of  all  this 
body  of  land  little,  If  any,  exceed  the  bills  of  repairs  and  taxes. 
Ifl  it  wi«c  then  to  leave  this  noble  Institution  with  its  schools  and 
collegeit  thus  fettered  and  bound,  itschanwterand  usefulness  less- 
ened, if  not  ilestroyed,  when  by  a  change  of  Investment  of  tlie 
monies  that  are  In  these  Iimds,  or  even  a  small  portion  of  them, 
all  the  incumbrances  might  be  removed,  »u  annual  Income  se- 
mrad  that  would  give  permanency  and  prosperity  to  the  Insti- 
tution? We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  from  motives  of 
both  expediency,  and  neeeaait.i/  we  are  urged  and  Impctlc<l  to  tnake 
sale  of  a  portion  of  these  lands." 

To  this  was  added  the  opinion  of  the  Boiird  itself,  that  the 
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» 
time  had  come  when  it  was  ''  due  to  the  Institution  to  change 

the  investment  of  a  portion  of  its  lands." 

80  it  was  resolved  by  the  Ck)nvention  of  the  Diocese  in  1849: 

1.  ''That  the  Convention  are  of  opinion  that  the  Board  of 
Trustees  have  full  legal  authority  to  sell  and  convey  in  fee  sim- 
ple the  lands  belonging  to  said  Seminary. 

2.  That  a  sale  of  a  portion  of  said  lands,  as  proposed  by  said 
Board,  is  expedient,  not  only  to  enable  the  Trustees  to  diwhai^ 
the  debts  of  the  Seminary,  but  also,  to  enable  them  to  place  that 
Institution  upon  a  better  footing  as  to  its  income." 

With  the  side  of  a  portion  of  these  lands  in  1850  **a  brighter 
day  dawned  upon  Kenyon"— all  debts  were  paid— credit  restored 
— and  confidence  increased. 

Most  fortunately,  soon  after  this  time,  also,  the  Trustees  were 
enabled  to  secure  the  services  of  LiORiN  Andrews,  LL.D.,  as 
President  of  Kenyon  College.  No  man  connected  with  educa- 
tional work  in  Ohio,  was  more  generally  or  deservedly  popular 
tlian  President  Andrews.  He  had  literally,  "  a  host  of  IHeAdn," 
and  l)Osides,  he  possessed  rare  executive  ability.  80  almost  at 
once,  Konyon's  power  began  to  be  developed  largely.  Students 
c:uno  in  greatly  increased  numbers,  and  the  depression  which 
for  yotirs,  had  rested  over  Gambler,  rose  as  the  fog  before  the 
growing  light.  Kenyon's  cry  no  longer  was  "  relief  from  diffi- 
culty," but  now  "  room  for  enlargement." 

So  onco  again  aid  was  asked,  but  in  a  greatly  altered  tone. 
The  following  document  explains  hirgely  the  changed  state  of 
affairs.    It  was  issued  in  18.W. 

''  Bishop  MdLVAiNR  solicits  the  kind  attention  of  his  frlendi«» 
and  of  all  who  desire  the  extension  of  our  church  In  the  West,  to 
tlio  following  res|xvtful  appeal  and  statement.  It  Is  In  behalf  of 
Kenyon  C(»llege,  situated  at  Gambler,  Ohio,  under  TrustoCH  ap* 
point<*d  by  the  Convention  of  that  Diocese,  and  devoted  to  the 
promotion  of  (liristlan  I*>lucation,  and  more  especially,  to  that 
of  randidatcs  for  the  Ministry  In  the  Episcopal  Church.     For 
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>*enieDce,  we  here  speak  of  the  College  and  connected  Theolo- 
^^^5Hl  Seminary,  both  of  them  at  Gambler,  and  essentially  united 
^^der  the  same  Trustees  and  inc<»7>oration  under  the  one  name 
^^  Kepyon  College,  because  although  the  Corporate  name   is 
^  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Diocese  of  Ohio,"  the  other  is  the 
^^ame  fiunlliar  to  the  public.    It  is  not  to  deliver  this  institution 
^lom  debt,  tiiat  aid  is  now  sought.    There  is  no  debt.    But  there 
isan  mifMPeeedented  prosperity,  and  hence  arises  the  present  neces- 
Mty.    The  present  accommodations  are  so  occupied  with  students 
that  there  is  room  for  only  a  very  few  more.     The  number  of 
underffradtuUes  is  between  one  hundred  and  forty  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty.    It  is  a  remarkable  and  cheering  fact,  that  of  that 
noralier  seventy-seven  are  communicants,  forty  of  whom  are 
preparing  to  enter  when  they  graduate,  on  theological  study  for 
the  Ministry,  While  there  is  reason  to  expect  that,  of  the  remain- 
der, many  will  make  up  their  minds  in  the  same  direction.    In 
these  times  of  need  as  to  laborers  in  God's  vineyard,  how  encour- 
aging and  important  these  facts. 

Never  before  has  Kenyon  College  been  the  object  of  so  mucli 
attention  East  and  West  as  an  Institution  to  be  relied  on  by  the 
meml)ers  of  our  church  for  the  education  of  their  sons.  Never 
has  there  been  so  strong  and  wide  a  feeling  among  Clergy  and 
laity  that  Kenyon  Coll^;e,  however  local  and  Di(x^esan  as  to  its 
control,  is  National  as  to  its  importance  and  the  usefulness  to  be 
expected  from  it,  and  the  interest  that  should  center  upon  it  *  * 
Then  what  does  Kenyon  need?  We  answer— Jlf«i/w  of  En- 
largement.    In  what? 

First  in  the  number  of  its  Professorships.  *  *  «  <> 
Secondly.    Entailment  in  BuUdinga.  *  *  *  * 
Thirdly.    Enlargement  as  to  rtieam  of  instruction.    Suitible 
apparatus  for  instruction  in  Chemistry,  in  Natural  Philosophy, 
and  other  departments  of  physical  sciences,  is  absolutely  needed. 
Fourthly.    The  means  of  providing  resiliences  for  the  Profes- 
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This  npi)Gal  resulted  in  the  contribution  of  Fifty-five  thouHaiul 
dollars,  chiefly  devoted  to  the  endowment  of  ProfeaBorahlps,  and 
the  erection  of  u  new,  lar^^  and  beautiful  building,  known  a» 
Ascension  Hall.  In  aiding  to  secure  this  moHt  denirable  ealaige- 
inent  of  Kenyon's  resources,  no  one  was  more  efficient  than  the 
liev.  G.  T.  Bedell,  D.D.,  (since  Bishop  Bedell)  then  Rector 
of  the  Churc'h  of  the  ^Vscension,  New  York,  in  honor  of  which 
church  the  new  building  received  its  name. 

In  ]8()l,  I'resident  Andrews  re?4igned  his  {KX^t  at  Gambler,  to 
enter  the  I'nion  Army,  he  being  the  first  man  in  Ohio  to  rca^pond 
to  the  ciill  of  his  c*ountry,  and  to  volunteer  for  the  NatlonV  de- 
fcns<».  He  was  elwted  (\>lonel  of  the  4th  Ohio  Infiintry,  which 
(»nter(Hl  for  the  three  month*s  service.  He  rc-cniisted  July  oth, 
IH()1,  and  di(Hi  the  following  September,  a  great  laew  to  Giimbicr 
as  well  as  to  tlie  countrj'  he  loved  and  served. 

His  suc<H»ssors  in  the  office  of  President  of  Kenyon  Collegi* 
have  Imh'h  (*ii.\iiLF>t  Shout,  LL.I).  (1WUM>7),  Rev.  Jamkk  Kent 
Sro.vi:,  A.M.  (1K(J7-<JK),  Eli  T.  Tappan,  LL.D.  (1868-75). 

( )no  otIuT  effort  to  add  to  the  funds,  and  so  to  incraise  tho 
c(tiri(  iicy  of  th(*  Institutions  at  (rambler,  renmins  to  be  noted. 
TIn-«  was  cjirried  on  chi(»fly  thnrngh  the  instrumentidlty  of  HI^<hop 
Hkdkll,  and  nui  Inst  Im?  chronidcHl  in  his  own  wonls,  its  a<l- 
(Ircss^Kl  to  tlu*  l)i<Ki»sjin  Convention  of  IWMJ. 

'M)ur  ]>i(K*estin  Institutions  have  nniclunl  a  iMisitlon  of  Intlu- 
('!!(*(>  which  rails  for  gratitude  to  (SckI,  and  an  Immediate  united 
effort  to  coniplcte  tlieir  iM)wer  to  Ik»  useful.  In  forty  years  after 
tlK'ir  foundation  by  Hisliop  Chase,  they  have  attained  dimen- 
sions, and  an  endowment,  which  noslndlar  institutions  In  mir 
(*ouiitry  (originating  in  similar  snmll  l>eginninp«)  have  nttaini*d 
in  so  brirf  atime.  Tlie(ffrannnarS(*h(M>l  (MilnorHall),  Kenyon 
( 'oli(*ge,  and  the  Theologind  Si'ininary  ( liexley  Hall),  thonHighly 
ottii'^^n'il,  liave  gatliere<l  in  and  annmd  them  an  average  of  two 
hundriMl  student^,  of  whom  nearly  fifty  an»  in  varloa**  stages  of 
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preparation  for  the  ministry.  Meanwhile  the  State  has  grown 
In  numbers  to  two  and  a  half  million)*,  and  developed  r&murces 
which  Insure  a  fixed  population ;  and  the  Church  has  become  an 
Influential  body.  At  thin  moment,  the  appointments  or  the  In- 
stltutiona  are  sutfldent  (with  the  exc-eptlun  of  a  Library  building 
and  a  Chemical  laboratory)  for  Iwitre  the  present  number  of  stu- 
dents. The  Intellectual  force  on  the  Hill  in  capable  of  guiding 
one  thousand  students  as  easily  as  the  present  number,  and  capa- 
ble of  leading  them  to  any  point  of  perfectness  of  learning. 
There  need  to  be  two  Professorships  added  to  the  College,  and 
suitable  aMistantH  appointed.  Under  the  present  force  the  Instl- 
tntlona  have  acquired  a  commanding  character  for  scholarship. 

"At  a  crIsLi  in  their  history  when  danger  wus  Imminent, 
BLshop  McIi.vAtNE  saved  them,  and  has  been  the  means  of 
establishing  their  penuanenoy.  It  htis  been  my  privilege  to  tabor 
for  their  development.  I  have  ttpent  much  time  in  former  years, 
but  esppclaily  in  the  present,  in  personal  conferences,  and  In  <.-or< 
renpondence  looking  towards  thL-4  result,  and  I  feel  deeply  gmte- 
fiil  for  the  interest  which  was  manifested  at  the  East  by  the  Rev. 
Drs.  Huntington  of  BfMton,  Duune  of  Providence,  and  our  firm 
friends  Bev.  Dm.  Tyng,  Dyer,  J.  Cotton  Smith  and  Montgomery, 
of  New  York.  My  appeal  has  been  to  individuals,  and  the  re- 
anlts,  both  in  Ohio  and  at  the  East,  have  been  encouraging. 

*'  The  first  person  to  whom  the  object  was  mentioned  was  the 
late  R.  B.  Bowler,  Esq.,  of  Cincinnati,  who  entered  heartily  into 
plans  for  effbctlng  it.  His  sudden  death  arrested  his  purpoMOs, 
but  he  had  already  completed  our  Philosophical  ap]>i)ratusat  n 
rOFt  of  #3,00(1.  Mrs.  Bowler  has  since  given  a  ProfesHorship  aw  n 
Memorial  of  her  husband,  t'-^'i,t)00.  A  few  gentlemen  In  Cincin- 
nati have  contributed  914,000  towardsa  Professorship  which  will 
bear  the  name  of  our  honore<l  Dloccsiin— the  sum  will  be  com- 
pleted to  «2.'i,000.  Nor  have  we  any  Idea  that  the  lil>ernlity  of 
nar  wealthy  churchmen  there  will  stop  at  this  point.  Mr.  Jiiy 
Cooke  of  Philadelphia,  has  contributed  }2^>,0iHi  for  a  I'rofcssor- 
xhip.    And  our  friend,  Thoma-*  II.  Pi)wcrs,  R^.,  commenced 
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the  completion  of  the  Bedell  Profivworship  by  a  contribution  of 
$6,(KX).  This  Professorship,  in  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Bedell,  has  been  guaranteed  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  R.  U.  Ives  of 
Providence  has  contributed  $10,000.  Mr.  Frank  Richmond  of 
the  same  city  has  contributed  $5,000  to  found  a  Library  F\ind,  in 
memory  of  our  Missionary  Hoffknan.  The  Wolfc  and  Spencer 
Professorship  has  been  raised  to  the  standard  by  a  contribution 
of  $5,000  by  each  of  its  original  donors.  The  Church  of  the  As- 
cension, New  York,  has  expressed  a  desire  through  Its  Rectufv 
Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  to  erect  a  Church  at  Qambier  under  certain  con- 
ditions, at  a  proposed  cost  of  $30,000,  towards  which  they  have 
paid  $10,000.  Other  liberal  sums  have  been  contributed  or  pro- 
mised in  various  quarters.  The  recent  subscriptions  alrendy 
amount  to  $140,000,  of  which  over  $100,000  have  l>een  paid.'' 

The  Church  above  referred  to  has  since  been  built  through  tlie 
liberality  of  members  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  New  York, 
and  by  added  gifts  from  BLshop  and  Mrs.  Bedell.  The  name  haa 
been  given  of  the  '*  Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  and  the  Choreh 
itself  is  regarded  as  '*  the  perfection  of  beauty." 

It  needs  also  to  be  stated  to  complete  the  list  of  the  lai)ger 
l)enefactions  to  Kenyon,  that  while  on  his  visit  to  his  native 
land  in  1866,  Mr.  GEORfSK  I'kabody,  through  his  friend  Bishop 
Mel  lvalue,  contributed  $25,000  for  the  endowment  of  the  Chair 
of  Mathematics. 

To  this  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  Institutions  at  Gambler, 
it  is  deemed  desirable  to  add  some  concise  biographical  notlcm 
concerning  those  who  have  most  largely  aided  in  their  foundlnip 
and  development. 

First  of  all,  none  have  contributed  more  largely  to  their  up- 
building and  i>ermanence  than  the  three  Bishops  of  the  Diocese 
of  Ohio— Phi  LAN  DKii  Chahk,  Ciiarlt><  Pettit  McIlvaixk 
and  (f  KEGORV  Tiiukhton  Bedell. 

After  leaving  Ohio,  Bishop  Ciiask  settled  temporarily  in 
Michigan,  ministering  with  his  own  hands  to  hi:i  necCHHltiea  and 
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^'■^cw^c  of  his  fiimily,  and  j^reaking,  without  cost,  the  bread  of  life 

^  l>erishiDg  men  in  the  wilderness.    In  1886  he  was  elected  to 

^He  episcopate  of  Illinois,  and  continued  therein  until  his  death 

^^  1853,  at  the  age  of  77.    He  was  also  for  a  time  Presiding  Bishop 

^  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States. 

After  serving  most  effectually  the  Diocese  of  Ohio,  and  the 
Institutions  at  Gambler,  as  well  as  the  church  at  large,  for  more 
than  forty  years.  Bishop  McIlvaine  died  in  Florence,  Italy, 
March  12th  1873.  Bishop  McIlvain£  also  stood  as  a  pillar  of 
strength  to  the  nation,  particularly  during  the  dark  days  of  our 
civil  war ;  so  that  it  may  be  said,  in  a  very  broad  sense,  that 
** after  he  had  served  his  own  generation  by  the  will  of  God,  he 
fell  asleep  and  was  laid  unto  his  fathers." 

Bishop  Bedell,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Gregory  Townsend 
Bedell,  D.D.,  of  honored  memory,  was  born  in  Hudson,  N.  Y., 
August  27th  A.  D.  1817.  He  was  ordained  to  the  sacred  Minis- 
try in  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Philadelphia,  by  Bishop  Moore  of 
Virginia,  in  1840,  and  after  serving  the  parish  at  West  Chester, 
Penn.,  for  three  years  was  called  to  the  Rectorship  of  the  church 
of  the  Ascension,  N.  Y.,  in  \%hich  position  he  continued  to  ofA- 
datc  for  sixteen  years.  In  1859  he  was  elected  assistant  Bishop 
of  Ohio,  and  consecrated  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  in 
Octol)er  of  that  year.  He  is  still  living  and  ministering  as  Bish- 
op of  the  Diocese  of  Ohio. 

Among  those  who  have  been  connected  with  the  offices  of 
iD^stmction  and  government,  the  most  prominent  laborers  have 
been  the  following :— the  Rev.  Drs.  Sparrow,  Wing,  Smitu 
and  Bbonson,  with  President  Lorin  Andrews. 

Rev.  Dr.  William  Sparrow,  a  native  of  Massachusetts, 
came  to  Gambler,  in  1825,  where  he  worked  with  large  success 
nntil  1840,*  when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  leading  position  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  near  Alexandria,  Virginia,  with  which 
Institution  he  remained  connected  until  his  death  in  1874. 

Rev.  M.  T.  C.  Wing,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Vermont,  in  the 
year  1798.    He  became  connected  with  Kenyon  College  in  1826, 
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and,  with  the  exception  of  u  eoniparatively  brief  interval,  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  Ganibierand  to  spend  bin  talentnand  energies 
for  its  pro^jierity  until  lie  died  in  1808. 

i^ishop  Iredell's  testimony  concerning  him  will  readily  be 
jiccee<led  to — "  His  loes  to  our  Institutions,  h»  a  whole,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  Seminary,  iii  which  he  took  the  interest  almost  of  a 
founder,  cam  never  be  reptdred.  Xot  more  tlian  (mce  in  the  hln- 
tory  of  such  an  Institution  does  a  friend  appear  like  him,  equally 
disinterested  and  tlioroughly  devoted  to  its  good,  willing  to  spend 
his  strength,  and  his  last  days,  and  actually  spending  them  in  its 
l)ehalf." 

Hishop  Mcllvaine  has  also  Justly  said— *^  To  his  eminent  faith- 
fulness, wisdom,  si'lf-devotion,  patience  and  constancy  in  mu«t 
trying  circumstanccts,  the  Diocese  and  its  C*oilege  and  Seminary 
are  det»ply  indebted.  His  memory  will  ever  be  cherished  with 
the  fondest  affection  and  veneration." 

The  IU»v.  Thomas  M.  Smith,  D.I).,  was  born  in  Connecticut 
in  IGiN).  I  lis  ancestors  were  among  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
early  Puritan  settlers  of  New  England.  He  was  first  a  Cleiigy- 
man  among  the  Orthodox  (Vmgrc^tiomilists.  8ocm  after  ht« 
ordination  in  the  Protestant  Episc*o|)al  Church  he  came  to  f  jani- 
bier,  where  he  continued  to  live  and  lal)or  aseidously  and  wefully 
for  ncjirly  twenty  years.     He  died  in  1S(>4. 

The  Uev.  Shkkum'K  A.  Huoxsox,  D.D.,  was  Inirn  In  Con- 
necticut, but  was  1)rouglit  to  Ohio  while  yet  an  infant— his  mother 
iH'ing  the  Urst  white  woman  and  he  the  first  white  child  that 
(•ross(*d  the  ( *uyahoga  River.  In  his  youth  he  csime  to  Gambler 
as  a  stu(U*nt,  and  after  gnuUiating  in  18;t;i,  ai'ted  for  some  time  in 
the  capacity  of  Tutor.  For  a  quarter  of  a  cvntury  he  was  one  of 
the  most  activ(»  and  efficient  memU^rs  of  the  Ikisird  of  Trustees. 
At  a  period  of  gretit  depression  (1H-|.V'»<))  Dr.  HronsoQ  held  the 
pir^t  of  Pa*sident  of  Kenyon,  laboring  most  assiduously  and  un- 
selfishly for  her  welfare  and  prosiK»rlty. 

Dr.  Hronson  is  still  living,  and  is  now  Kcrtorof  <JniceChun'h, 
Mun-tield,  Ohio. 
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LoRiN  AXDUKWS,  LL.l).,  was  born  in  Asliland,  Ohio.  His 
name  appears  among  the  Kenyon  students  of  the  Class  of  1842— 
the  same  class  to  which  belonged  the  present  honored  Governor 
of  Ohio,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  Gov.  Ilayi^  remained  to 
graduate — Lorin  Andrews  did  not.  After  leaving  Kenyon  he 
filled  saooessively  several  poets  of  usefulness  in  the  field  of  Edu- 
cation, »nd  came  back  to  his  Alma  Mater  as  President  in  1854, 
remaining  seven  years,  which  were  indeed  **  years  of  plenty." 
He  gave  himself  with  such  energy  to  his  country's  caase  after 
he  entered  the  army,  that  his  strength  gave  way.  This  overtax- 
ing of  his  powers,  combined  with  long  continued  camp-fever, 
brought  about  his  death  in  1861.  His  character  was  soon  after 
thuft  sketched  by  Bishop  Bedell—**  A  man  singularly  adapted  by 
natural  qualities,  and  endowed  by  grace  for  the  position  to  whicli 
Qod  had  appointed  him!  His  views  were  comprehensive,  his 
actions  discreet.  His  faculties  were  well  trained,  so  that  he  could 
keep  mastery  over  himself.  He  was  enthasiastic  on  the  subject 
of  Education,  for  he  had  devoted  his  life  to  promote  its  interests. 
Earnest,  affectionate,  sympathetic,  impulsive,  and  exceedingly 
veoflitive,  feeling  keenly,  but  able  to  control  the  expression  of 
wounded  seasibility.  Noble  and  generous,  he  had  command 
both  of  the  minds  and  heart/j  of  generous  students— for  they 
respected  hLs  Judgment,  confided  in  his  m3tiv3s  relied  on  his 
klndneas.  He  was  noted  f)r  executive  ability,  hid  ramirkable 
pjwer  of  organization,  anJ  was  tenielous  of  parpj^e,  yet  with 
aafllcient  flexibility  to  be  properly  influenced  by  those  whose 
advice  he  respected.  With  these  qualities  were  combined  true 
piety,  and  a  longing  for  the  conversion  of  his  students.  Toward 
the  in?reas3  of  spiritual  religion  in  our  Institutions,  he  wa^^ 
alw<ftys  watchful— always  ready  to  act.  Both  privately  and  pub- 
licly fiilthful  In  admonition  and  entreaty,  he  wielded  great  moral 
power  at  Gambler.  Under  Divine  blessing  he  was  the  means  of 
elevating  our  College  from  a  point  of  much  depression,  and  he 
left  it  In  the  possession  of  high  llt?rary  character  and  large  suc- 

C2i*.    T!i2  Diocese  is  d??ply  inieMed  to  Lorin  Andrews." 
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Two  othor  prominent  names  alone  remain  to  be  mentioned  K. 
of  those  wlio  have  lived  in  Gambler,  and  most  faithfully  an(L^ 
z.Mloasly  Libored  for  Kenyon's  welfore.    Without  the  mentionf 
of  these  honored  name:^,  even  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Theolo^caK 
Seminary  and  Kenyon  College,  would  be  felt  to  bb  incomplete.^^ 
First— tlie  Rev.  Alfred  Blake,  D.D.,  for  many  yeans,  Rector'^ 
of  H:ircourt  Place  School  and  now  chairman  of  the  Executive  ^ 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Seminary  and  College. 
Second— Mardenblio  WnrrE,  Esq.,  a  large  number  of  whoe«e 
years  have  been  spent  in  Gambler,  and  many  of  them  sa  Trea- 
surer  and  Agent  of  the  Institutions. 

Among  tlie  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Erasti's  Bi'RR,  holds  the  place  of  honor,  he  having  served  oon- 
tinuoasly  as  Trastee  from  1840  up  to  the  present  time — though 
before  tlie  nation  at  large,  no  one  stands  so  honored  as  Moruim^n 
R.  Waitk,  LL.I).,  Chief  Jastice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
I*.  8.  Among  the  lay  Tnisteas,  those  most  distinguished  for 
l()n;>:  and  faitliful  service  have  been  Bcsaiecl  Wells,  William  Key 
Bond,  Josiah  Barber,  John  Bailhachc,  P.  B.  Wilcox,  Columbus 
lk*lano,  Henry  B.  Curtis,  Rollin  C.  Hurd,  Joseph  R.  Swan, 
Elisha  T.  Sterling,  John  W.  Andrews,  Thomas  C.  Jones,  Kent 
Jar  vis,  Morses  M.  (i  ranger,  and  Augustus  H.  Moss. 

A  few  words  now  as  to  the  Gambler  of  the  present.  Including 
a  ](M))c  at  the  site  and  Imildings. 

The  situation  is  a(lniiral>le  in  point  of  natural  beouty,  hculthi- 
n(*s<4,  and  (*onvenienc*e  of  a(H.*i*8s;  and  is  in  every  respect  well 
adapt^Hl  to  tiie  pur|Miso  of  a  S(>niinary  of  Learning  on  the  larirest 
and  most  liln'ml  s(*ale.  It  has  an  (visy  (communication,  by  Rall- 
HKid,  witli  Cleveland  and  Ssinda^^ky  on  the  north,  and  with 
Columbus  and  Cincinnati  on  the  south. 

Tlie  iMirticular  site  of  the  Collegia  and  other  buildings  U  an 
el(*vat<Ml  ridge  or  headland  Jutting  (»ut  fh)m  the  geneml  slope  of 
the  liiils  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Koknsing  River. 
The  table  lan<l  at  the  top  of  this  ridge,  ftxm\  one  to  Ave  hundretl 
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yards  wide,  affords  an  irregular  area,  soniewliat  undulating,  but 
generally  elevated  about  150  feet  above  the  stream.  This  is 
occupied  by  the  village  of  Ganibier,  with  the  buildings  of  the 
different  Institutions  conimodiously  and  tastefully  disjM^sod 
around  it. 

On  a  knoll  somewhat  elevated  above  the  plat  of  the  village, 
and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north,  is  the  beautiful  building  of 
Bexley  Hall,  erected  for  the  exclasive  use  of  the  Theological 
Seminary.  It  was  commenced  in  1841,  and  not  fully  completed 
until  1859.  It  contains  the  Library  of  the  Institution,  about 
seven  thousand  volumes,  and  furnishes  rooms,  each  with  sepa- 
rate bed-rooms,  sufficient  to  accommodate  34  students. 

Near  at  hand  are  the  dwelling  houses  for  the  Professors  in  the 
Theological  Seminary. 

About  500  yards  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  near  the 
southernmost  point  of  the  plaieaUy  stands  the  more  massive  and 
venerable  edifice  of  Kenyon  College,  fronting  north,  and 
overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Kokosing,  to  th6  distance  of 
several  miles  in  all  directioas.  This  building  is  of  plain  stone, 
190  feet  long,  and  four  stories  high,  including  the  basement; 
with  battlements,  ^linnacles,  belfry,  and  a  spire  117  feet  high.  It 
contains  upwards  of  fifty  rooms  for  students ;  also  the  Libraries 
of  the  Philomathesian  and  Nu  Pi  Kappa  Societies,  between  four 
and  five  thousand  volumes  in  each. 

About  200  ytitds  north,  and  a  little  west,  is  Rosse  Hall 
(Ibnnerly  Boose  Chapel),  a  substantial  stone  building,  in  Ionic 
Architecture.  The  foundations  of  this  building  were  laid  by 
Bbihop  Chase,  and  the  walls  laid  to  the  floor ;  the  present  build- 
ing was  erected,  with  some  varations  from  the  original  plan,  in 
18S6,  and  was  occupied  as  the  parish  Church  of  Harcourt  Parish 
till  yUky^  1871.  It  is  uaed  on  Commencement  and  other  occa- 
sions, and  Is  capable  of  accommodating  nearly  1000  persons. 

About  midway  between  Kenyon  College  and  Rossc  Hall, 
and  about  60  yards  east  of  the  latter  building,  fronting  the  west, 
Mtinds  A5»c*EXAioy  Hall,  erected  in  1800,  171  fei^t  long  and  four 


>t;»ri('^  lii^^h,  includin;^  tlir  hascincnt.  The  walN  throughout  an* 
of  a  tine  li^ht-col()r('(l  friH'  stoiu^— hiid  in  courses  with  rou^h 
un(lri»:ssc»ci  face.  The  appcnimnce  of  tlie  building  is  iiiiiKisin^, 
and  equal  to  any  in  the  land  erected  for  a  similar  purpone.  It 
contains  two  spacious  and  elaborately  finished  Halls  for  the  uste 
of  the  College  Societies— six  Keeitation  and  Liecture  BoomH,  the 
Library  of  Kenyon  College,  and  26  rooms  for  students.  The 
Tower  is  fitted  up  for  an  Observ^atory,  and  contains  an  Equato- 
rial and  a  Transit  Telescope. 

Directly  north  of  Ascension,  and  about  fifty  ^'ards  fh>m  the 
village  street,  stands  the  Church  op  the  HoIiY  Spirit,  which 
w*as  finished  in  1871.  This  most  beautiful  of  all  the  buildings  in 
Gambler,  is  cruciform— with  the  Tower  in  one  of  the  angles — ^the 
Nave  and  Chancel  being  90  feet  and  the  Transcept  80  feet  in  length 
— all  the  windows  are  of  stained  glass— the  church  finished  in 
Oak  and  the  walls  tastefully  illuminated.  The  building  is  of 
the  same  free-stone  as  Ascension  Hall,  laid  in  courses  with 
dressc<i  <iuoins  and  faicings.  It  will  accommodate  a  congredpa- 
tion  of  about  (>00. 

To  the  north  and  ciist  of  the  village,  and  some  distance  fW>ui 
the  main  stn^i^t,  environed  by  trees,  and  commanding  an  exten- 
sive  and  Ix^utiful  pros])cct  of  the  ViUley  of  the  Kokusing, 
stands  Milxok  Hall,  built  for  the  use  of  the  Preparatory 
Hc*hool.  This  is  a  plain  structure  of  brick,  the  main  building 
four  stories  high. 

All  of  the  a1>ove  buildings,  except  Dexley  and  Milnor  Halli*, 
are  in  the  College  Park,  an  indosure  of  about  fifty  acres,  wc41 
shadiHl  with  fon^t  trees.  Here  are  also  six  dwelling-houses  fur 
th(»  use  of  the  Professors  in  Kenyon. 

The  ekrtion  of  TrustiH*s  of  the  Institutions  is  regulated  by  a 
Constitution  which  wasado]>ted  in  1H24  by  the  Dlocsean  Conven- 
tion, and  was  nx.*ogniz(Hl  in  the  Act  of  Incorporation.  Some 
changiN  have  U^ui  made  in  the  original  (Hmstitution  in  the  nuin- 
ner  providi'd  in  the  instrument.  The  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  has 
always  lieen  ex  officio  a  memt)er,  and  President  of  the  Board. 
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By  a  change  in  the  Constitution  which  took  effect  at  the  meet, 
ing  of  the  Diocesan  Convention  in  May,  1878,  the  Board  of  Trus- 
teeB  consists  of  the  Bishops  of  all  the  Dioceses  within  the  limits 
of  the  State  of  Ohio ;  the  Assistant  Bishop,  if  there  be  one,  bf 
the  Diocese  in  which  the  Seminary  is  situated ;  the  President  of 
Kenyon  College;  four  clerical  and  four  lay  trustees,  whose  sue- 
oeasoFB  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  for  terms  of  ten 
years ;  three  clerical  and  three  lay  trustees,  whose  successors  shall 
be  Reeled  by  Diocesan  CnOyentions,  for  terttis  of  three  years ; 
and  two  clerical  and  two  lay  tnMtees  to  be  diosen  by  the  alumni, 
^Riio  also  are  to  choose  the  successors  of  thci^  four,  for  terms  of 
four  years. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Theological  Seminary  is  thus  consti- 
tuted— 

Right  Rev.  GREGORY  T.  BEDELL,  D.D.,  President,  ex  officio. 


The  Dean.    Milnor  and  Lewis  Professor  of  Systematic  Divinity. 


Griswold  Professor  of  BiblioU  Literature  and  Interpretation. 


Bedell  Professor  of  Pastoral  Divinity. 


Eleatberos  €kx>ke  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Church  Polity-. 
Rkv.  WILLIAM  B.  BODINE,  A.M.,  Professor  and  Librarian. 

The  Course  of  Study  embraces  Eight  Departments,,  and  ex- 
tends through  three  years,  as  follows : 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

1.  Hebrew  Lanffuage— Hebrew  Grammar  and  Bible. 

2.  BibiieeU  Literature  and  Interpretationr—H&rmony  of  the  Gospels ; 
Introduction  to  the  Scriptures. 

3.  ^|N>(o^tfeie»— Lectures  on  Natural  Science. 
&.  Bodesiattieal  History— Sacred  History. 

S.  Sacred  i2A«lorio— Principles  of  Composition  and  Reading.    Prepara- 
tion of  Skeletons  of  Sermons. 
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MIDDLE  CLASS. 

1.  Hebrew  Languaffc^Jsai&h,    y^  ^ 

2.  BiblidU  Literature  and  Interpretation — Isuiah — Earlier  Propb^^ 
St.  Paul— Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians. 

4.  Systetnatic  DiinmVy— Didactic  and  Polemic. 

5.  i:7cc^MMfiV;a^  History— Ancient  and  Medieeval.  Christian  AntiquiC^ 
8.  iSSourrcd  i?Aeton'c— Preparation  and  Delivery  of  Sermons.    Practk?^^ 

Rending  Services  and  Scripture. 

HEXIOK  CtAHft. 

2.  Biblical  Literature  and  Interpretation — Tlie  Book  of  Job.    Isaiah— 
router  Prophecies.    The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    The  Catholic  Epistles. 

4.  Systematic  Divinity — Didactic,  Polemic  and  Ethical. 

5.  Kccleaiastical  Histoiy — Modem. 

I).  Church  Polity  and  Liturgies — Liturgy  and  Usages  of  the  Protestant 
ICpiscopal  Church. 

PaMoral  Theofogy—JjOvinrvH,    Criticism  of  Si»rmons. 

ALL  THE  CLASSES. 

lihetoricdl  KxerciseH. 


KENYON  COLLEGE  FACULTY. 

Rev.  E.  C.  BENSON,  A.M.,  Acting  President. 
Professor  of  tlie  Latin  I^anguage  and  Literature. 

JOHN  TRIMBLE,  A.M., 
Euu»ritus  Professor  of  Greek. 

THEODORIO  STERlInO,  A.M.,  M.D., 
Bowler  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemislrj*. 

Rkv.  GEO.  A.  STRONG,  A.M., 
.Mcllvaine  Profi^ssor  of  English  Literature  and  History*. 

ELI  T.  TAPPAN,  LL.D., 
PealHMlv  Pn>fessor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

LAWRENCE  RUST,  A.M., 
I'rofcHHor  of  the  Greek  language  and  Literature. 

WILLIAM  H.  MINNICH,  A.M.. 
luHtructor  in  Gennan  and  French. 

Rkv.  W.  B.  BODINE,  A.M.,  (liaplaln. 


SiK'iRvr  and  Woft'  Prof4»HHor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophr. 

TliH  duti<»Hof  thin  Pntft^Horshlp  art*  teuii>onirilv  under  the  char^«  of 
H«*v.  Mr.  B<»i>iNK.. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

FRESHMAN  CLAS8. 

EiigUf(k — Composition :  Lectures,  exerci^bs  in  C'liiss,  and  Essays.  De- 
•lamation :  Reading,  and  sele<"t  orations  before  the  Class. 

^//vrAr— Homer's  Hiad ;  Hero<lotns,  selections;  Prose  Com]>osition  ; 
l*ros<Klv. 

Ixitm — Virgil^s  Eclogues  and  Georgics;  Cicero,  pro  ^[ilone;  Livy; 
F*ru8e  Composition. 

History — Greece;  Rome. 

J/a<Aema<MJ«— Algebra,  through  Quadratics;  Plane  Geomctrj*  and 
rrigonometry. 

XaturcU  Science — Botanv. 

80P1I0M0UE  CLA.SS. 

English — Composition :  Class  exercises,  and  Essays.  Declamation  : 
k»lect  Orations,  in  Class  and  before  the  College. 

Greek — Plato,  selections;  .^Escbines,  selections;  Demosthenes,  pro 
'orona. 

Z^o^in— Tiisculan  Disputations;  Horace's  Odes;  Tacitus,  (rerniauia 
T^dAgrioola;  Composition. 

Mathematics — Higher  Algebra;  Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry' ; 
liirveying. 

Histortf — England. 

Jl  XrOK  CLASS. 

English — Rhetoric;  Original  Orations,  before  the  College. 
it  reek — -.^^schylus,  Septem  contra  Thebas;  Sophocles,  selections. 
Ijotin — Cicero,  de  Officiis ;  Horace's  Satires  and  Epistles. 
Mathematics — Analytical  Qeometry;  Calculus. 

Satural Science — Astronomy;  Mechanics;  Acoustics;  Heat;  Light; 
Electridtj'. 

Philosophy — Ix>g^c. 
Rdigion — Butler's  Analogy. 

8KXIOU  CLASS. 

English — History  of  Literature;  Original  Orations,  lK?fon»  the  College. 

French — Various  Authors. 

Satural Science— ChexxiSsiry \  Physiology;  Geology. 

Philosophy — Mental;  Moral. 

Lav— International ;  CV>n8titutional. 

Politieal  Economy, 

Throughout  the  Course,  Lectures  on  the  Holy  Scriptun»M. 

DEciB^ifii. — The  Deg^ree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  ui>on  all  stu- 
^knts  in  good  standing  who  are  approved  at  the  final  examination  of  the 
Senior  Class. 
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Can  lidates  for  the  D?^ree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  oonrae,  most  show  that 
they  have,  since  taking  the  Bachelor^  Degree,  been  engaged  for  three 
yeai-H  in  the  study  or  practice  of  one  of  the  learned  professions,  or  in  other 
MT.'ientific  or  literary  parsolts;  and  each  caindirtate  most  deliver  to  the 
Faculty  an  Elssay  upon  some  literary  or  scientifie  theme. 

Literary  Sociih'iks. — The  two  Uterary  Sodetiea,  the  Phiix>mathe- 
81  AX  and  Nu  Pi  Kappa,  have  always  been  fostered  by  the  College.  The 
S'iciety  Halls  are  very  oommodloos,  and  have  been  fitted  up  at  great  ex- 
pense, occupying  the  whole  of  the  second  and  third  stones  of  the  central 
portion  of  Ascensiori  Hall.  All  the  students  are  active  members,  t^ 
meetings  are  held  every  week,  for  practice  in  declamation,  essay,  oratory 
and  discussion.  These  exercises,  with  the  mutual  criticism  which  forms 
a  part  of  the  re^lar  work,  and  the  generous  rivalry  maintained  between 
the  Societies,  contribute  very  much  to  the  education  of  the  students  as 
writers  and  speakers. 

Libraries.— The  students  have  access  to  the  libraries  of— The  Theo- 
logical Seminar^',  Ken^'on  College,  the  Riiloinathesian  Society,  and  the 
Xu  Pi  Kappa  Society.  The  aggregate  number  of  volumes  in  these  four 
libraries  is  a1)Out  19,000. 

Religious  Influences.— The  influence  of  the  Christian  religion  is 
regarded  as  an  essential  feature  alike  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  the 
(Joliege,  and  the  Grammar  School.  The  Chapel  exerdaes  conform  to  the 
creed  and  form  of  worship  of  the  Protestant  Episoc^ial  Chorch.  Attend- 
ance at  Chapel  is  obligatory.  The  Chaplain  is  a  Clergjrman  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church,  selected  by  the  Bishop,  whose  Episcopal  super- 
vision extends  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  all  the  Institutions. 

Property.— Tlie  lands,  buildings,  apparatus  and  endowments  at 
G  imbior  are  valued  at  about  half  a  million  dollars. 


HISTORICAL     SUMMARY 
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LAKE  ERIE  FEMALE  SEMINARY, 


"FGlEl    1876. 


Lake  Erie  Female  Seminary  was  so  named  from  the 
adjacent  lake,  and  is  located  in  Painesville,  Lake  County, 
Ohio. 

It  was  incorporated  under  the  general  statutes  of  Ohio, 
the  articles  of  asj*oeiation  and  the  Auditor's  certificate  re- 
quired by  the  statutes  bearing  date  June  23,  1856.  The 
corporators  were:  William  L.  Perkins,  Aaron  Wilcox, 
Timothy  Rockwell,  Oliarles  A.  Avery,  S.  T.  J^add  and 
Reuben  Hitchcock,  all  resident  freeholders  of  Lake 
County.  The  first  Board  of  Trustees  was  elected  by  the 
corporators  June  24,  1856,  and  consisted  of  Aaron  Wil- 
cox, Reuben  Hitchcock,  Charles  A.  Avery,  Edward  L. 
Plympton  and  Timothy  C.  Martindale,  of  Lake  county; 
Orirael  H.  Fitch, of  Ashtabula  county;  Rev.  Thomas  C. 
Clark,  of  Trumbull  county;  Rev.  John  C.  Hart,  of  Port- 
age county;  Rev.  Carlos  Smith,  ot  Summit  county;  Rev. 
James  A.  Hoyt,  of  Cuyahoga  county  ;  A.  A.  Blins,  of  I^o- 
rain  county;  Rev.  David  A.  (irosvenor,  of  Medina  county; 
Rev.  Frederick  H.  Brown,  of  Mahoning  county;  Lester 
Taylor,  of  Geauga  county  ;i4nd  Rev.  Alfred  Newton,  of 
Huron  county,  all  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

The  Trustees  hold  their  position  during  life,  or  until 
their  seats  are  declared  vacant  by  the  Boanl  in  pursuance 
of  the  by-laws,  and  vacancies  occurring  in  the  Board,  by 
death  or  otherwise,  are  filled  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
This  Institution  is  not  under  control  of  State,  local  or 


municipal  authorities,  nor  under  theConiraon  School  sys- 
tem. It  is  not  under  the  patronage  or  direction  of  any 
religious  denomination,  but  is  designed  to  be  eminently 
Christian  in  all  its  management  in  every  department, 
and  is  patronized  by  all  Evangelical  denominatiouH, 
though  more  extensively  by  Congregational ists  and  Pres- 
byterians. 

The  town  of  Painesville,  in  which  the  Institution  is 
located,  is  on  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad,  and  is  thirty 
miles  east  of  the  city  of  Cleveland.  It  is  also  connected 
with  Youngstown,  Ohio,  by  the  Painesville  and  Yoongs- 
town  Railroad. 

The  grounds  and  premises  comprise  14  acres,  including 
a  grove  of  oaks  and  chestnuts,  and  abundant  space  for 
line  effects  in  landscape  gardening  when  the  means  of  the 
Institution  shall  permit. 

The  original  building,  completed  and  opened  Septem- 
ber, 1859,  is  180  ft.  by  60  ft.,  and  four  stories  high  above 
the  basement,  which  is  occupied  as  dining  hall,  domestic 
hall  and  store-rooms. 

The  lands  occupied  with  the  improvements  and  build- 
ings are  now  worth  $100,000,  of  which  $75,000  to  $80,000 
is  ill  the  building,  the  original  cost  of  which  cannot  now 
be  accurately  ascertained.  An  improvement  is  now  in 
prospect  in  the  addition  of  a  building  74  ft.  by  40  ft.,  to 
be  connected  with  the  main  building,  and  to  contain  a 
dining  hall,  library,  and  thoroughly  furnished  depart- 
ment for  the  caee  of  the  sick. 

All  tlu»  irrants  to  this  Institution  have  been  derived 
froui  individual  sources  and  have  been  invested  in  the 
lands,  buildings  and  improvements,  and  in  the  library, 
apparatus  aiul  furniture.  It  has  no  endowment,  or  per- 
manent tuikI,  but  sirreatlv  needs  it. 

Till*  arti(h»s  of  association  declare  the  object  proposed 
by  this  Institution  to  Im»  **  to  promote  thorough  and  com- 
plete female  education,'  and  **  for  that  pur|K>8e  thesyatem 
of  instruction,  the  principles  ot  government  and  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  nianageinent  shall  be  substantially  after  the 


niodel  of  the  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary,  at  South  Hadley,  in 
Massachusetts." 

In  1847,  a  school  for  young  women,  taught  by  gradu- 
ates of  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary,  and  under  the  care  of 
a  Board  of  Trustees,  was  begun  at  Willoughby,  Lake 
county,  Ohio.  The  instruction  was  thorough,  the  aims 
of  the  school  high,  and  it  was  an  acknowledged  power 
for  good  throughout  this  region. 

-After  some   years,    Rev.  Roswell    Hawks,  who   had 
l>o^n  interested  in  the  founding  of  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary, 
ackd  had  aided  in  collecting  funds  for  that  Institution, 
^«t«  invited  to  Willoughby  by  the  Trustees  of  the  school 
to    consult  with  them  in  regard  to  its  interests.     About 
tfciis  time   the   buildings  occupied   by  the  school  were 
burned,  and  a  question  arose  as  to  its  permanent  loca- 
tion.   Mr.  Hawks  was  in  favor  of  a  larger  town.    Liberal 
off^ers  being  made  by  citizens  of  Painesville,  and  other 
considerations  favoring,  this  town  was   selected  as   the 
lo<5jition  of  the  Seminary.     It  was  not  intended  that  the 
soiiool  should  be  local  in  its  character.  .  Rev,  Roswell 
S^wks  was  appointed  an  agent  to  present  its  claims  and 
solicit  subscriptions  through  Northern  Ohio.     Contribu- 
tions came  mainly  from  Lake  county.     Father  Hawks, 
.  a^   he  was  familiarly  called,  with  gentlemen  of  Painesville 
SF^^cially  interested,  Reuben  Hitchcock,  A.  Wilcox  and 
C.     A.  Avery,  labored  with  untiring  zeal  in  providing 
Bci^ans  and  in  superintending  the  erection  of  the  building. 
Miss  Lydia  Sessions  and  Miss  Mary  Bronson,  gradu- 
at^es  and  teachers  of  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary,  were  elected 
t^Hncipal  and  Associate  Principal.     Miss  Bronson  spent 
several  months  in  Painesville,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
*<ihool,  in  preparing  those  who  were  candidates  for  en- 
^^uce.     The    Principal   and  Associate    Principal,  with 
®^ven  assistant  teachers,  most  of  them  graduates  of  Mt, 
Holyoke  Seminary,  took  possession  of  the  building  and 
opened  the  school  in  September,  1859,  with  127  pupils, 
*"  boarders.     The  plan  of  education  proposed  can  be 
1  bfist  stated  in  the     >r     of  Mary  Lyon,  the  noble  foun 

L        of  the  parent  i 


1.  Buildings   for    the   accommodation    of   the  school 
and  of  boarders,  together  with  furniture,  and   all  other 
things  necessary  for  the  outfit,  to  be  furnished  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  and  placed, free  from  incumbrance,^^ 
the  hands  of  Trustees,  who  should  be  men  of  enlarg:^^ 
views  and  of  Christian  benevolence. 

2.  Teachers  to  be  secured,  possessing  so  much  of  a  xtx^^' 
sionary  spirit  that  they  will  labor  faithfully  and  che^"^' 
fully,  receiving  only  a  moderate  salary  compared  wi^ 
what  they  could  command  in  other  situations. 

3.  Style  of  living  neat  but  very  plain  and  simple. 

4.  Domestic  work  of  the  family  to  be  performed 
the  members  of  the  school. 

5.  All  pupils  to  room  and  board  within    the  walls 
the  Seminary. 

6.  Board  and  tuition  to  be  placed  at  cost,  or  as  lo^ 
as  may  be  and  still  cover  the  common  expenses  of  th 
family,  instruction,  etc. 

7.  The  whole  plan  to  be  conducted  on  the  principles  o 
our  missionary  operations ;  no  surplus  income  to  go 
the  teachers,  to  the  domestic  superintendent  or  to  any"" 
other  person,  but  all  to  be  cast  into  the  treasury  for  th^ 
still  further  reduction  of  the  expen.ses  the  ensuing  year* 

The  experience  of  seventeen  years  in  this  Institution 
has  proved  the  value  of  these  principles.  No  material 
deviation  from  the  original  plan  has  been  made.  The 
cost  of  board  and  tuition  has  varied,  but  has  been  kept 
at  the  lowest  possible  point.  It  is  now  $165  per  year, 
including  steam-heated  rooms  and  lights.  The  domestic 
work,  frequently  misunderstood  and  severely  criticised, 
has  proved  to  be  invaluable  in  its  influence  on  character, 
as  w^ell  as  an  important  means  of  reducing  the  expenses. 

Requirements  for  admission  to  the  Seminary  are  few 
in  number,  and  are  adapted  to  the  region  in  which  the 
school  is  located.  Geography,  grammar  and  arithmetic, 
to  Percentage,  are  required  on  entrance.  Examinations 
are  thorough.  Three  weeks  are  allowed  for  review,  if, 
upon  examination,  there  is  found  to  be  a  deficiency  in 


Ldv  study.  Candidates  failing  after  this  opportunity,  are 
►  l3liged  to  prepare  elsewhere.  The  course  of  study  is  as 
'ollows  : 

JUNIOR   YEAR. 

Latin  Reader  and  Grammar — Harkness. 
Arithmetic,  (finished.) 
Algebra — Loomis. 
Physiology — Hitchcock. 
History  of  the  United  States. 
Analysis  of  the  English  Language. 
Bible :  Genesis ;  Exodus ;  the  Gospels. 
English  Composition. 

JUNIOR  MIDDLE  YEAR. 

Sallust. 

Latin  Prose  Composition — Arnold. 
Geometry — Loomis. 
-Natural  Philosophy — Quackenbos. 
6otany — Gray. 

Ancient  History,  (Wilson's  Outlines,  Univ.  Ed.) 
Rhetoric — Quackenbos. 

Sible :    Joshua;   Judges;  Monarchy  till  the  death  of 
>lomon ;   Acts. 
^English  Composition. 

SENIOR  MIDDLE  YEAR. 

"Virgil. 

Trigonometry — Loomis. 

Adodern  History,  (Wilson's  Outline,  Univ.  Ed.) 

CDhemistry — Stockhardt. 

-Astronomy — Peabody. 

English  Literature — Shaw  Backus. 

Bible :  Monarchy  from  the  Revolt  to  the  Captivity ; 
tt^lrews. 

English  Composition. 


SKNIOR    YEAR. 

Cicero. 

Geolosrv — Dana. 
Natural  Theology — Chad  bourne. 
Evidences  of  Christianity — Alexander. 
Mental  Philosophy — Haven. 
Moral  Science — Wayland. 
Butler's  Analogy. 

History  of  Literature — Botta  and  Schlegel. 
Bible :  the  Prophetical  Books ;  Ezra,   Nehemiah  and 
Romans. 

English  Composition. 

Competent  instruction  in  French,  German  and  Instru- 
mental Music  will  be  provided.  Those  who  pursue  these 
studies  will  be  expected  to  give  them  such  time  and  thor- 
ough attention  as  they  demand,  and  will  therefore  re- 
quire a  longer  time  to  complete  the  course.  For  Ruch 
instruction,  and  tor  the  use  of  a  piano,  a  reasonable  extra 
charge  will  be  made. 

Instruction  will  be  given  without  charge  in  Vocal 
Music  in  classes,  in   Reading,  Penmanship  and  Drawing. 

The  question  of  a  Preparatory  year  is  under  consider- 
ation ;  the  terms  of  admission  to  be  the  same,  some  stud- 
ies of  the  present  Junior  year  to  be  included  in  the  Pre- 
paratory year,  and  a  more  liberal  course  of  study  to  be 
thus  secured. 

Diplomas  signed  by  the  Principal  of  the  Seminary  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  are,  bv  vote  of 
the  Board,  on  recommendation  of  the  Principal,  given  to 
those  who  have  completed  the  prescribed  course  of  study. 
Certificates  of  attainment  are  given,  when  requested,  to 
those  who  c()mj>lcte  the  full  course. 

In  this  Institution,  religious  influences  are  regarded  as 
essential.    The   arranirenieiits   of  the   school  and  familv 

are  on  this  basis.     Tiic  Word  of  God  is  dailv  honored* 

» 

and  family  worship  is  maintained,  atten<lance  upon  which 
is  obliijatorv. 


Tile  Liln'arv  contains  1554  voliinics,  ()l)tainiMl  Wy  doiui- 
X  ions  t'roia  individiuils,  Thu  I'L'udinLi'  room  is  t'urnislied 
^vitli  valuable  periodicals. 

The  Seminary  possesses  a  collection  of  minerals  ;  chem- 
ical apparatus,  procured  in  Germany  with  special  refer- 
ence to  laboratory  practice  ;  a  manikin  and  twelve  mag- 
nified models  ordered  from  Dr.  Auzoux,  of  Paris,  with  a 
skeleton  and  other  appliances  for  anatomical  study  to 
the  value  of  eight  hundred  dollars,  and  the  nucleus  of  an 
art  gallery  in  a  collection  of  photographs  and  casts. 

The  nnmber  of  pupils  for  the  school  year  1875-6  is  100. 
Nine  in  the  Senior  class. 

The  number  of  graduates  of  this  Institution,  including 
the  Senior  class  of  1876,  is  150. 

The  number  who  have  engaged  in  teaching,  after  grad- 
uation, is  102. 

The  number  of  regular  teachers  is  11,  an  increase  of  4 
over  the  number  employed  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
Seminary.  Lectures  in  Chemistry  are  given  by  Prof.  E. 
W.  Morley,  of  Western  Reserve  College. 

During  the  present  *;hool  year,  lectures  in  English 
Literature  have  been  given  by  Prof.  N.  P.  Seymour,  of 
Hudson,  Ohio,  and  lectures  in  Physical  Geography,  by 
Hon.  T.  W.  Harvey,  of  Painesville.  It  is  expected  that 
courses  of  lectures  will  form  a  part  of  the  instruction  of 
each  year,  and  that  an  advance  will  be  made  in  every 
department  of  study. 

Lake  Erie  Seminary  enters  upon  the  new  century  with 
promise  of  success  in  its  work  of  training  women  for  the 
highest  service  in  the  church  and  in  the  world. 

MARY  A.  EVANS, 

PrineipaL 
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OF 

MARIETTA  COLLEGE, 

Founded  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  February  14,  1835. 


The  historian  of  one  of  tlie  most  prominent  (►f  onr  Stat(» 
I  'niversities,  after  <les(^rihing  tlie  stormy  times  through 
^ivhieh  the  Institution  had  passed,  says  :  "But  the  hest  thinj^ 
iwhi(*h  can  be  said  of  the  Law  sehool  is,  that  it  has  no  his- 
t<»ry.  No  diflerenees  of  opinion  as  to  its  management  liav<' 
•^ver  lx»en  brought  before  the  publie  ;  its  ehiss(»s  have  ma- 
tri(*ulated  and  graduate<l  in  sueeession,  and  nothing  has 
s&ris<*n  to  furnish  matter  of  diseussion/'* 

What  is  hen»  siiid  of  that  Law  seh<H)l  mav  be  said  of  Mari- 

•^ttaCoUege.     From  its  <»stablishment  to  th<»  pres<»nt  day  it 

li2is  l)een  singularly  fn»e  from  excitements  and  troubh»s,  and 

it  luis  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  aiming  to  give  th<' 

l>fst  p(M<sible  training  to  tin'  young  men  wli(»  have  souglit  its 

privileges.      The  Truste(»s   have   never  been   divided    intt» 

|Mirties,  and  its  Fjiculty  lias  ever  been  harmonious.     In  the 

***'iisi*  ill  whicdi  the  word  '*hist4)ry"  is  use<l  in  the  paragraph 

•|W*>tiMl  above,  th<»  College   furnishes   little  material  for  an 

hiHt^jrical  sket<*h,  and  perhaps  this  is  the  best  thing  which 

♦•an  U*  Kiiid  of  an  institution  of  beaming. 

The  (*ollege  at  Marietta  hiis  always  been  elos(»ly  i(lentitie<l 
^'th  the  jdaee  wher(»  it  is  hx'ated,  and  its  name  is  much 
iih»rc  than  a  mere  designation.  The  bi'autiful  town  at  the 
DWHith  of  the  Muskingum  wjis  settled  in  MHH  by  the  Ohio 


*Tti  BriMk'ii  American  State  rniveryitieii  and  the  Pnivernity  or  Michiiran.  |i. 
87. 
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i  ml: I  Mil    W  rnir  ; 

•'NiirolonN   in  AiiMrir.i  \v;i>  «vrr  >rttlr<|  imrlrr -mli  ta\«»? 
:il)l<';in>|M(-(>s  :is  t  Iwit  wliicli  lui^  just  ('<»iniii(>n('<Ml  on  tin*  l>:ink 
of  thr   Mnskin^nni.      lnt'orniati<HK   property,  inul  stnMi^tl 
will  Im'  its  clianictt'ristirs.      I  know  many  of  tin*  scttltTs  )N-r   ^ 
sonally.  and  tlim-  n<'V<*r  wrn*  nirn  hrttrr  ral<*ulat<Ml  ti»  pro — ■ 
niototln'  wdt'arr  of  ^udi  a  connniinit  v." 

Till'  relation  ot*  (Iineral  Kut'iis  Putnam  tt»  the  (Hi  io  Com — 
pany   is  a   matter  ot'  history,      lie  and    (loueral    HeiiJHiniii^ 
Tupper   issued   the  ejdl  «)!'  the  mei'tiu^  at  li<»stt»iK  Man*h  I  — 
17'^<),  which   formed  the   Ass<M-iation.     He   presid<*<l  at  that 
meetin«r.  was  chairman  of  the  cominittce  ap|H)iiit<Hl  to  (Iraw 
up  the  articles  of  a<;n*ement,  and  wjis  upiMnntHl  su)M>riii- 
dent  of  the  colony.     TIh"  a^ent  of  the  eoinjuiuy  to  pundiasi* 
land  fn)m  ('on;rress  was  Kev.  |)r.  Manasseh  CiithT.*     To  his 
su<rjz<'^^tions  Were   pr(»hahly  due  some  «»f  the  Iwst  features  of 
the  celehrated  (ndinanic  for  the  p>vernment  of  xhv  t«»rritory 
northwest  of  the  river  OhicK  whi<:h  was  jwl«ij)t<Kl  by  the  (*on- 
tinental   ('on«rress    while    |)r.   Cutler    was  ne^<»tiatin|;  tin* 
[)Urcliase.     This  ordinance,  says  .lud^e  Story,  "is  (N|ually 
remarkahle  for  the   hrevitv  and  exai'tness  of  its  text,  and 
for   it-  masterly  dis]»lay  of  the   fundam<'ntal  j)rinriples  of 
civil  and  relitri'»us  lihcrtv." 

The  >etth'nn'nt  thus  he^run  in  \7SS  reeeivinl  ailditions 
from  vear  to  vear.  Some  of  the  family  of  (icneral  Isniel 
I'utnam  joined  it.  an<l  at  various  times  many  others.  re|in'- 
sentinjrthe  In-st  hl<HM|  of  \rw  Kn^lan<l. 

The  Colle^rc  at  Marii'tta  was  tin*  natural  outgrowth  of  thi*" 
srttlement  hv  t he  ( )hio  Comttauv.  Th«»  «h*s<*endants  of  the 
men  of  the  nev<»lution  and  th<*ir  ass4N*iates  in  the  nhio 
Com  pan  V.  whosr  i(|ras  of  rivil  siM*ietv  were  eiulMMli(*<i  in  the 


The  iiriiriiial  iMditnirt  ■•m  |iiirrhiiii*iir  fur  tliif  lAiitl,  mttilc  with Cobkivm  by  llr. 
e.,  ami  the  il«»«*<l  i!»ikih'(1  liy  (icuriri'  Wu><hiiiKt(»ii  iinil  Thomaii  Jeflcnmn)  ronwy* 
iiiif '•1'..hh:;  HiTi'«  ti>  Unfile  Putiuiiii  hikI  oth«*r»  in  trii^l  fur  the  Ohio  4'viai|kaMy, 
hu>**  l(t*4*ii  ileiMioiti')!  ill  th«'  lilirnry  <if  Murietlu  i'<ill**v«  hy  the  llun.WiniaBi  KuAif 
I'titiiaui.  irr:iiiii*«iii  ••!  fifiifriil  Until*,  uiiil  ii  Truitt«r  <if  Iht*  l-tiHevc 


iiiiinortal  orilinaiicc  of  I'S'J,  were  tlu'  i"omnl('r>  of  Maricthi 
('t»lU*g<'.  and  thry  have  Ix'cn  its  wannest  and  in(»>t  steadfast 
tVicmls  and  its  most  irdicnms  l)rn('t'a('t«M>.  '\\>  spcaiv  of  no 
others,  tlic  families  <»t'  tin'  two  l*utnams  -( Jcncral  Israel  and 
<ieneral  Hntus — ot"  I)r.  Manasseli  Cutler  and  (ieneiai  Henja- 
min  Tapper,  have  furnished  ei^ht  Trustees  of  the  Collegt*. 
six  at'  whom  still  hold  to  it  this  relation. 

NAMK    AND    eHAUTKH. 

The  eharter  of  Marietta  Colle^re  l)ears  tlate  Fe)»riiarv  14, 
ls;V>.  The  Institution  had,  liowever.  heen  in  operation  a 
short'  tinu*  under  anotlier  name.  An  act  of  ineorinmi- 
tion  had  Ix'en  o1)tained  I)eeend)er  17,  1><H2,  for  **  Tlie  Mari- 
«*tta Collegiate  Institute  and  Western  Teachers' Seminary." 
This  charter  gave  no  |M)\ver  to  eonf<'r  degrees,  and  contained 
a  M'ction  authorising  any  future  Legislature  to  amend  or 
re|K*al  it.  A  new  charter  was  ohtained  two  years  later,  free 
from  the  repealing  4*laus<«.  and  giving  the  power  to  c(»nfer 
(legree.s. 

The  HiinK*  gentlemen  were  named  as  corporators  in  hoth 
charters,  viz:  Luther  (i.  Bingham,  John  Cott^m,  Caleh  Km- 
rrsoii,  John  Mills,  John  Crawford.  Arius  Nye,  Douglas  Put- 
nam. Jonas  McK)re,  an<l  Anselm  T.  Nye.  though  of  them, 
Messrs.  Arius  Nv«'and  Joiin  CrawfonI  retinal  i'nnn  the  Board 
alK)Ut  the  time  the  College  charter  was  ohtained. 

The  gentlemen,  and  their  sueeessors.  were  "constituted  a 
Uidy  <*or|)orat«»  and  |M>litic  with  ])er]M'tual  suc^'cssion,  with 
all  the  jHiwers  and  privileges  in<'i<l(*nt  to  a  cor]H)ration,  to 
l>e  kni>wn  and  distinguished  hy  the  name  and  style  of 'The 
Tnist4*i*s  of  Marietta  College.'" 

There  is  no  restriction  or  re<juirenM*nt  as  to  residen<*e, 
religions  heli<»f,  or  any  other  ijualitieation.  Tin*  Stat**  has 
no  management  or  <'ontrol  of  the  Institution,  and  no  State 
nfti<*ial  is  a  Trustee*  tx-itfiirin.  It  is  not  untler  the  <lireetion 
<*f  uiiy  religious  dentnninat  i(»n,  n(»r  has  any  eeelcsiastieal 
ImmIv  the  |N)wer  to  ap)Mnnt  or  nominate  Trustees.  It  was 
iiit«*n<ltHl  to  Ih*  an  Institution  where  sound  learning  should 


he  cultivated  iiiulur  th<?  bent  rt'ligiout*  iiiHuences;    aChri: 
tian  College,  controlled  by  a  Boanl  of  Trustees,  with  |R>wt=: 
to  fill  all  vacancies  in  their  Ixxlv. 

The  act  of  incorj)oration  i)rovides  for  the  establish meiK 
''in  the  County  of  Wjishington"  of  an  institution,  etc.  ■ 
was  intende<l  to  be  at  Marietta,  the  capital  of  the  count;^ 
the  j>la(;e  where  the  settlement  wjis  commenced  Ajjril  "Z 
nXH.  The  idea  of  offering  the  location  to  be  determine- 
by  competitive  bids  was  never  entertained. 

There  were  no  reservations  as  to  free  scholarHhi)>s,  and  n 
retjuirements  as  to  instruction  in  i)articular  studies.     Th 
<'harter  provides  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  "fu« 
the  education   of  vouth    in  the  various  branches  of  usefu. 

ft. 

knowledge." 

Tlu*  corporation  were  emjK)wered  to  confer  on  thost*  whon 
they  might  deem  worthy  "such  honors  and  degrees  as  an 
usuallv  conferred  in  similar  Institutions. 

ft- 

MODIFICATIONS    OF    THK    CMARTKK. 

The  charter  to  **  Marietta  College"  of  February  14,  18:15 
hfisbeen  nnHlified  but  once.  This  amendment,  made  I>«*t»iu 
her  21,  1844.  authorized  the  Board  of  Trustees  t4»  inereiitM 
the  number  of  niemlx'rs  at  their  dis<'retion,  pn>videil  i 
should  not  consist  of  mon*  than  t went v-five.  I(  alno author 
ize<l  the  lioard  to  prescribe  bv  bv-law  in  what  manner  i 
quorum  for  tin*  transa<tion  c)f  business  should  Ih*  <*«>iiHti 
tuted. 

The  full  number  of  members  has  never  Ikhmi  reai^hetl :  th< 
present  number  of  (4ect(Hl  memln'rs — the  Pret<ident  of  th< 
College  is  a  memlwr  tj-<>(fin\i,  an<l  has  Ih^'U  annuiilly  elwt^H 
to  the  f'nsidcncv  of  tlw  Hoard  of  Trustees — is  tweiitv-tfene 
.\  <)Uorum  consists  of  seven. 

--ITK. 

Marietta  i<  ^itujited  at  tin-  niouth  nf  the  Muskinguii 
rivrr,  the  larg«<t  nortbrrn  tributary  of  the  Clhio.  It  i* 
tbr  r;i|»ital  of  Washington  County,  which  was  the  first 
iHganiziMJ  in  iIm'  North wrst  Territorv.     Marietta  is  iH»arl\ 


<{k\v  south  fnMH  Ck'VflaiKl,  and  a  few  miles  north  of  eaist 
fnmi  Cincinnati.  It  has  steanilKWit  cx^nimunication  with 
all  places  on  the  Ohio,  and  with  those  on  the  Muskingum 
as  far  as  Zanesville.  The  Marietta  cV:  ('ineinnati,  and  the 
Marietta,  Pittsburgh  tV'  Cleveland  Railways,  with  their  con- 
ue<»tions,  furnish  direet  railway  eommunication  with  all 
jttirts  of  the  State. 

(iROlNDS    AM)    I'KEMISKS. 

The  t^)wn  of  Marietta  is  laid  out  in  hlcK^ks,  SIO  feet  long 
hy  *Mi)  wide.  The  College  buildings  <K^cui)y  one  of  these 
hl(M*ks,  whieh,  situated  in  a  (juiet  jwirt  of  the  town,  and  yet 
near  the  i)ostot!iee  and  business  j)ortions,  is  perhaps  the 
most  eligible  site  for  the  puriK)se  whieh  the  town  affords. 
The  President's  house  is  on  an  adjoining  block,  on  a  lot  120 
feet  bv  22o. 

OTHER    LANDS. 

I>onations  in  land  have  occjisionallv  been  made  to  the 
Colleg«%  and  .*^Mne  par<*els  are  now  lu^ld  in  Ohio,  Illinois 
and  Miss4)uri.  Such  property  has  been  disposed  of  as  soon 
as  fair  prices  could  be  obtained.  For  the  most  i)art,  dcma- 
tions  in  land  have  i)roved  profitable  to  the  Institution. 

lU  lLI)J.N<iS. 

The  educational  work  of  the  College  pn)j)er  was  carried 
"II,  till  1K5(),  in  a  single  buihling  of  very  ni<Klerate  dimen- 
sions. It  is  seventy-five  feet  by  forty,  four  stories  high, 
with  a  basement  an<l  an  attic.  The  basement  has  long  since 
ceaswl  to  be  used  for  recitation  nnmis,  as  originally  designed. 
The  building  is  now  used  for  stu<lents*  rooms,  except  the 
Lrfitin  recitati(»n  nnnn  and  the  rea<ling  r<N»m.  It  wasere(*ted 
in  is;^2. 

The  wHMHid  building  is  seven tv-Hve  feet  bv  fiftv-thnr, 
thn»e  stories  high,  with  a  tower.  It  was  ereirted  in  1850, 
iUHMinling  to  the  plans  and  under  the  supervision  of  Hon. 
R.  K.  Ilarte,  of  Marietta.  On  tb<'  Ib'st  fl<HM*  are  the  Presi- 
dent's l<M*ture  nN>m,  (he  .Matlifniiit ic:d  nM»m.  tin*  Chemical 
• 

h^'ture  nN>m,  and  a  working  r(N»ni  for  the  (iiemical  de|»ar(- 
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l>\iil«lin;is.  AcconniKHliition  of  tliis  kind  i»as  Ix't'ii  |»r<»vi<lr(l 
when  tlu'  neci'ssity  lu'caiur  ur^fiit,  Imt  tlurc  1ms  heen  no 
aniHition  to  erret  Hue  cdiHces. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Marietta  College  owew  its 
existence  and  its  success  to  the  character  of  the  men  who 
began,  at  this  jKiint,  the  settlement,,  of  the  Northwest. 
After  spending  forty  years  or  more  in  removing  the  forest, 
they  could  no  longer  jM»stiM»ne  the  estahlishmc^it  of  an 
institution  of  learning,  enilj<Klying  those  principles  and 
metlxKls  which  had  made  the  old  Colleges  of  New  England 
so  efficient  and  pros|>erous.  There  was  a  <leep  conviction 
on  the  j)art  of  many  of  the  most  intelligent  men  in  south- 
eastern Ohio  that  a  literary  institution  of  high  order  was 
essential  to  the  educational  and  religious  interests  of  a 
large  region,  of  which  Marietta  was  the  center.  This  con- 
viction was  confirmed  by  tln^  opinions  of  men  of  high  stand- 
ing both  West  and  Kast. 

The  enter j)rise  was  undertaken  by  men  who  understcKxl 
that  a  long  and  arduous  work  was  before  them.  They  knew 
that  an  institution  c(»n(lucted  with  reference  to  genuine  and 
thorough  culture,  with  no  resort  to  superficial  methods  or 
temjiorary  exiK»dients,  must  be  of  slow  growth.  They  had 
but  nioderatt^  means  from  which  to  draw,  but  their  gifts 
were  most  generous.  They  gave,  expecting  to  give  again 
and  again,  as  they  have  <l(me.  They  believed  that  such  an 
institution  as  they  proposed  to  establish  was  indis])ensable, 
and  their  faith  in  its  success  was  strong  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

Of  the  seven  Trustees  who  continued  to  act  under  th«» 
charter  of  1835,  one  left  the  Hoard  in  I840  <»n  bis  n'moval 
ti)  the  Kast,  three  hav(»  deceased,  and  three  are  still  con- 
nected with  the  College. 

Rev.  Luther  (i,  Bingham,  a  nativ«»  <if  Cornwall,  Vernumt, 
and  graduate  of  M  iddlebury  College,  was  pastor  of  the  ( \Migri^ 
gationai  Chun'h  at  Mari<*tta,  though  a  memb<»r  of  the  JVes- 
bytery  of  Athens,  when  the  College  was  founded.     In  eon- 


iHM-tion  witli  Mr.  Mansfield  French,  \\v  had  rstaUlished  a 
Hi^h  S<lnM>l  at  Marietta,  and  tin*  Imildin^  tln»v  had  erected 
became  the  |»n»perty  of  the  CoHege,  Mr.  Hingliani  left  Ma- 
rietta for  Cincinnati  in  ISoS,  and  a  few  vears  hiter  removed 
to  BnHiklvn,  N<'\v  York.  He  wjis  verv  active  in  the  eariv 
history  of  tin*  Conefjt;,  and  liis  connection  with  it  as  Trustee 
continued  till  1845. 

lion.  John  Cotton,  M.  1).,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  dis- 
tinguished clerjryman  of  tliat  name,  who  came  to  Boston  in 
IHHIi,  was  l>orn  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  Se]>temher  9,  1792,  and 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1810.  He  established  liimself 
as  a  fdiysieian  at  Marietta,  and  remained  here  till  bin  death, 
Afiril  2,  1847.  Dr.  Cotton  filled  nniny  jK>sitions  of  useful- 
ness, and  was  a  most  valuable  member  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. H(»  was  (»lected  President  of  the  Board  at  its  organi- 
zation in  December,  18H2,  and  e<mtinued  President  till  1888. 

Caleb  Kmerson,  ICscj.,  was  Ixirn  at  Asbh^v,  Mass.,  August 
21,  1779,  and  came  to  Ohio  in  1808.  He  was  a  lawyer  by 
profession,  and  a  man  of  philosophic  mind,  enriched  by 
very  wide  reading.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Captain  Wil- 
liam Dana,  one  of  th(»  pion(»ers,  whose  descendants  are  nu- 
merous an<l  of  the  highest  resp(»ctability.  Mr.  Emerson 
was  a  Trustee  till  his  death,  March  14,  1858. 

.h»nas  Moore,  M.  1).,  another  of  the  founders  of  the  Col- 
h'ge,  was  als<»  a  nativ«»  of  Massachusetts,  Imrn  March  9,  1781. 
His  early  manluHxl  was  sp(»nt  at  the  South,  but  for  many 
vears  he  was  a  citizen  of  Marietta.  He  was  a  warm  friend 
of  the  ('ollege,  and  gave  generously  to  its  funds.  Dr.  Mtiore 
died  March  24,  18.5H. 

The  three  surviving  founders,  .hdin  Mills,  Douglas  Put- 
nam and  Anselm  T.  Xv(»,  are  all  natives  of  Marietta.  Thev 
have  all  been  prominent  business  men,  and  identifie<l  with 
(he  most  im|)ortant  enterprises  of  the  i)laee.  Colonel  Milln 
was  Treasurer  of  the  College  from  its  founding  till  1850, 
ren<lering  this  service  gratuitously,  the  treasury  being  alno 
almost  always  overdrawn,  sometimes  to  the  amount  of  sev- 
eral  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Putnam  has  be<»n  the  ScH»retarv 
of  the   BoanI  from  the  beginning.     Both  have  lieeu  mem* 


Uts  of*  t\\v  Kxrcutivr  Cniinnittrc  tVoin  tlif  lii-st.  ;nul  tlicv 
arr  the  two  lar<r('st donors.  Colonel  Mills  o^jjvc  Sl,(KH)  when 
tin'  ("ollrtir  was  tonn<l('(l  :  \\\>  last  LMtt  was  .^KMMX).  The 
<inn  of  his  (lonati<»ns  is  nearly  !!^*22.(HK).     Mr.  Putnam's  tirst 

ft 

jrift  was  S2()(),  and  liis  last  82o,(KH);  the  whole  amounting  to 
al)out  S47,(KX).  He  now  proposes  to  ^ive  SoO,iKH)  more,  ]»ro- 
vicl(»(l  a  certain  additional  amount  shall  he  secured. 

B<»tween  lS8oan<l  1H45,  when  the  amendnn'nt  in  the  char- 
ter authorized  an  inerea.se  of  memhers.  there  was  hut  one 
afMiti<m  t^)  the  Board — Rev.  Addison  Kingshury,  I).  1).,  of 
Zanesville,  who  was  eleet(»d  in  18.*^,  and  who  is  still  a  mem- 
l»er.  ()f  thos<»  elected  in  1H45  and  suhseijuently,  th<»  follow- 
ing  gentlemen  reraained  memhers  till  tlieir  dec<»ase:  Henry 
Starr,  E«|.,  184r>-r>l;  Rev.  Charles  M.  Putnam,  1X45-70: 
William  Slocomh,  Ks<|.,.  lH47-7'^;  Noah  L.  Wilson,  Ks<|., 
184JMJ7;  Rev.  Thomas  Wickes.  D.  D.,  lS4<)-70.  A  numher 
have  resign(»d,  in  conse(jU(Mi<!e  of  change  of  r(*sid(»nce.  viz  : 
Rev.  Jat^oh  Little,  D.  I).,  lX4o-70;  Rev.  K.  Buckingham, 
f).  I).,  lH4o-<>l  (suV>se(jUently  a  Trust(»e  of  Western  Reserve* 
Collejce);  Rev.  Alexander  Duncan,  IM'MK):  Rev.  H.  L. 
Hit<*he<»ck,  D.  I).,  lH4i>-*'}iy  (then  elected  Presid(»nt  of  West- 
ern Reserve  Collejre; ;  Rev.  Franklin  S.  H(»we,  lH47-o4 ; 
Rev.  Samuel  W.  Fisher,  I).  I).,  l<Sr)4-."><)  (when  he  hecame 
President  of  llannlton  College). 

The  whole  numluM*  of  elected  Trustees  has  heen  tortv- 
oiif» — j»ixteen  clergymen  and  twenty-tive  laymen.  Five  an* 
alumni  of  the  College,  viz;  Rev.  (Jeorge  M.  Maxwell.  I).  I)., 
of  the  cla.»4s  of  1842;  William  Sturgess.  Ks(|.,  lK4o;  Hon. 
Alfre<l  T.  (Joshorn,  1S.^>4;*  Col.  Douglas  FVitnam.  jr..  IKol); 
and  den.  Rufus  R.  Dawes,  mn 

Tlie  *'Collegiate  Institute "  w(»nt  into  operati<»n  in  th<» 
autumn  of  1S8H.  Mr.  Henrv  Smith,  who  was  at  the  hea<l 
<»f  a  High  S(*h«K)l  in  Marietta  wh<*n  the  first  <'harter  was  ol»- 
Uined,  was  ehM'tiKi  Professor  of  Latin  and  (Jn»ek  in  the 
winter  of  1«82-:^^.     In   Mav.  1S:^;5,  Mr.  Milo  P.  .lewett  was 


''A«  tlie»e  nketeh*!*  nre  prepareil  for  the  Centennial  KxpuKition,  the  writer 
tslic*  pi— imro  in  noting  that  the  IHrvrtor-Ocnenil  of  the  Kxponition  if  both  an 
AlsBBSj  and  •  TniPtee  of  thii*  College. 


liiiuU^  Protrssor  in  tlu'  TcacluTs*  ncpjirtmeiit,  and  in  Aujrii>t 
Mr.  n.  IIowc  Allen  was  rhoson  Professor  <»f  MatlieinjitHN 
and  Mr.  Sanuirl  Max\v<'ll,  F*rincipal  of  the  Pn']»arat<>ry  De- 
partment. A  Freshman  elass  Wiis  formed  that  fall,  hut  be- 
coming reduced  in  num])ers,  its  memhers  fell  hack  into  the 
next  class,  which  was  j/raduated  in  188K. 

The  relations  of  these  gentlemen  to  the  institution  n^ 
mained  unchanged  under  the  charter  of  1835,  Professor 
Jewett  having  heen  transferred  in  the  summer  of  1834  to 
the  chair  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory.  In  the  spring  of  1835, 
Rev.  Joel  H.  Fiinslev,  of  Boston,  wiis  elected  President. 
Thus,  when  the  Collegiate  Institute  hecame  **  Marietta  Col- 
lege," the  Faculty  consisted  of  tive  members,  a  President, 
who  was  also  Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philoso])hy, 
a  Professor  of  Languages,  a  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Ora- 
tf>ry,  a  IVofessor  of  Mathenuitics,  and  a  Princi])al  of  the 
Preparatory  1  )e])artnient. 

President  Fiinslev  remained  at  the  head  of  the  lustitu- 
tion  till  184H,  when  h<'  accei)ted  the  pastorate  of  a  church  in 
Crreenwich,  Connecticut.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  duties 
of  his  office  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  fidelity,  rendering 
fruitful  service  both  as  an  instructor  and  in  the  general 
work  of  administration.  All  who  knew  him  will  recognize 
the  truthfulness  of  the  words  penned  by  his  succes.s)r  con- 
cerning him  : 

*'  To  the  (lcc|>-toned  piety  and  spiritual  fidelity  of  Dr. 
Ijinsley,*thc  Institution  is  largely  indebted  for  the  internal 
religious  infhicncc  which  prevailed,  and  the  frequent  and 
powerful  revivals  of  religion  which  blessed  it  during  the 
j)eritKl  of  his  Presidency  ;  and  to  his  earnest  conviction  of 
the  imi)ortanee  of  the  Institution  to  the  ciiuse  of  Christ 
and  his  stirring  a|)peals  from  the  pulpit,  is  to  be  a.scribed 
much  of  the  ])ubhc  confidence  which  it  has  .secured,  and 
the  favor  which  it  has  met  with  from  the  friends  of  Chris- 
tian education  both  East  and  West."  * 


•■^Dr.  Linsley  wa^  born  at  Cornwall.  Vermont.  July  ir»,  171K);  was  ffraduated  at 
Middlebury  ColleRc,  1H11  ;  wa8  Tutor  from  1813  to  1815 ;  practiced  law  at  Middle- 
bury  181K-22:  |)ai«tor  of  the  South  ConRreffutional  Church,  Hartford,  Conn., 
18^-32;  i>a«torof'  Park  Street  Church,  Boston,  Ma^d.,  1832-35:  President  of  Ma- 
rietta College,  1835-44) ;  pastor  of  the  Second  Congreffational  Church  at  Greenwich 
till  hifl  death.  March  22, 1868.  Ho  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  ftrom  Middlebary 
in  1K37,  und  wait  »  Trustee  of  Yale  College  from  1855  till  his  death. 


l*rrsi<|«'nt    Liiislcv    \vii>   siuccrdcd    in    the    IMcsidciKV  l>v 

•  •  • 

I'rot'rssor  Hcnrv  Smith,  who  had  hceii  Protcssor  of  Luii- 
^'ua^t's  from  the  founding  of  the  Colh'ge.  The  Iiistitution 
wii>i  fortumite  in  all  the  members  of  its  first  Faoultv.     Four 

ft 

of  them  came  direjetly  from  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Andover,  and  their  sul)se<juent  success  attests  the  g(HKl 
judgment  of  the  Trustees  in  their  aj)])ointment.  Dr.  Smith 
remained  in  the  College  longer  than  any  of  his  iiswndates, 
and  hfs  department  of  instruction  furnished  the  opportu- 
nity to  leave  a  decided  im])ress  upon  th(^  Institution  in  its 
forming  |)eriod.  While  those  ass(M*iated  with  him  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  Collegt*  were  men  of  fine  ability  and 
high  attainments,  some  of  them  eminently  so,  it  is  not  do- 
ing them  injustice*  to  say  that  the  College  is  more  indebted 
to  him  than  to  any  (»ther  of  its  instructors  for  shaping  its 
character,  and  making  it  a  ])lace  of  genuine  and  thorough 
eulture.  Few  men  have  combined  in  a  higher  degree  than 
l)r.  Smith  bnwid  and  exact  seholarshi]),  ability  in  instruc- 
tion, and  eminence  in  th<'  |»ulpit.  He  resigned  the  Presi- 
dency in  the  winter  of  lHr)4-oo,  and  accej»ted  an  invitaticm 
to  the  chair  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  in  Lane  Seminarv,  with 
which  Institution  he  has  Immmi  eoniKM'tcd  u]»  to  the  present 
time,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  at  lUiffalo,  N.  Y.,  as 
jMistor  of  the  North  l^n^sbyterian  Church.''- 

I*n>fessor  Jewett,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  in  182K,  left 
the  College  in  IH:\H.  For  many  yc^ars  he  was  at  the  head  of 
a  F'f^male  Seminarv  in  Alabama,  and  then  removed  to 
Poughkee]>sie.  Xew  York.  It  was  during  his  residence  there 
that  Mr.  Matthew  Vassar  deei<led  to  a]>]>ro]>riate  a  |M>rtion 
•»f  Ills  projM»rty  t<»  the  founding  of  a  College  for  young 
la<lies:  and  it  was,  doubtless,  owing,  in  part  at  least,  to  the 
influenre  of  Professor  .lewett  that  this  munificent  gift, 
originally  intended  for  another  purjH>se,  t<M»k  an  educational 
din^'tion.  lie  was  ap|N)inte<l  the  tirst  President  of  Vassar 
College,  and  visitefl  Kurope  toi-xamine  institutions  uith 

President  Smith  wan  Kraduattnl  nt  iMitlillebiiry  ('oII<*kv  in  18*27,  and  wii.o  Tiitot* 
iherefruin  lK28tolK)U.  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  I),  nt  Middleliury. 
ID  ]Mi.  and  that  of  LL.  D.  at  Marietta  in  lK7t. 
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Kriiyon  (olh'^r.  He  was  tnuistcrnMl  to  the  dcpartiiK'nt  oi' 
AiiciiMil  f^an^iui^i's  when  Dr.  Smith  bccainc  l^rosi<l('nt  in 
1M*».  In  \S(\i)  tln'  department  was  divided.  Dr.  Ken<lriek 
rrtaininir  the  (Jnek.  lie  resi<rned  in  hS?-),  Iiavinjx  heen  in 
act  ive  >rrvi(e  in  the  ( 'olh'^e  tor  thirty-three  years.  Since 
tliat  time  lie  has  heen  Professor  Kmeritns.-'' 

I'rotVssor  Hiram  liin^liam,  a  graduate  of  Middlebury, 
\K\^),  o<'euj>ied  tlie  <diair  of  (l(M)h>jr>'  and  Chemistry  from 
1M<)  to  1S41>.  since  whieh  'time  he  has  heon  in  tho  work  of 
tlie  ministry  in  Northern  Ohio. 

Proft».^sor  Khenezer  H.  Andrews,  an  Ahiinniis  of  the  Col- 
l«»pe.  of  the  class  I )f  1H42,  was  eh»eted  to  the  de])artnient  of 
(if^olojry,  etc..  in  1S.')1.  With  the  (»xee])tion  of  two  years  in 
the  arniv  as  Cohmel  of  the  H<>th  O.  V.  T.,  he  eontinueci  to 
lisi'harpe  the  duties  of  this  Professorshi])  till  1S7(>,  when 
he  n*sipne<l  to  enter  tin*  service  of  the  State  in  the  (feoh)p- 
ical  Siirvev.T 

Professor  A  <  Mi  son  Ballard  (  Williams' College,  1H42)  was 
Pn^fessor  of  Matlu'matiT's  and  Natural  l*hih)so]diy  from 
IKTvi  t<i  ISoT,  havinjr  previonsly  held  the  chair  of  Rhet4)ri<- 
at  Williams'  College.  He  is  now  Professor  at  Lafayette* 
<'ullej;e,  Kiiston,  Pennsylvania.^ 

Dr.  Ballard  was  succee^jed  hv  Profes.^or  Kvan  W.  Fh-ans 
'Yale,  IST)!  I.  who  «M'en]d(Ml  the  Mathematical  chair  till 
l^^HT).  On  the  organization  of  Cornell  Tniversity  he  was 
rl»rte<l  I'rofessor  of  Hijrher  Mathematics  in  that  institu- 
tion.    He  died  in  1S74. 

in  \sm  Mr.  Kdwanl  I*.  Walker  (Marietta,  1S.5H)  was  ap- 
I"»int«Ml  Profess<»r  of  Hliet<»ric  and  F^njrlish  liiterature.  He 
\m\  U'i'u  tutor  from  IXoO  t<»  \X(u.  The  ho|H»s  cherished 
^v  his  friends  and  ass<K*iat«'s  that  a  lon^  carecT  of  useful- 
nt*ss  was  lN»fon'  him  were  cut  ofl*  hv  his  death  in  the  latter 
|«irtt>f  isfil. 

Aft«»r  tin*  resignation  of  Dr.  K.  B.  An<lrews,  in  187<K  the 
vai-Hm-y  was  tilled  hy  the  a]>pointment  of  Mr.  William   B. 

i^rtni'iiith  ri»ll«'Ki*  ••"nffrrcil  upon  him  thi*  ilrKn'i'  of  Iiortor  of  Lilw^<  in  1h7», 
'*^'dletTre  of  Dortoruf  Liiwj*  wn."  conferriMl  on  him  hy  h'n*  .Mmo  Mahr  in  iMTft. 
•H«re*^iTe^  thv  (Iffirree  «if  I).  U.  from  WillianiR  in  1M«7. 
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(iravi's  (  AmluTst,  1«S()2).  Profcsffor  (iravcs  hiwl  <*hjirgr  of 
the  Cheuiical  and  (leological  Department  till  1874,  when 
he  accej)te(l  an  ap|x>intment  in  the  Agricultural  College  at 
Amherst,  Massaehusetts. 

The  gentlemen   named  above  are  all   besides  the  pret^ent 
faculty   who  have  held    permanent  Pn)fessorship8  in  the 
College,  though  a  number  have  been  acting  Professors  for 
short  j)eriodH^  or  have  been  lecturers.     George  O.  Hildreth, 
M.  D.,  lectured  on  Chemistry  and  Minerah)gy  from  1840  to 
1848.     Timothy  S.  Finneo.  M.  D..  was  acting  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in   184)V4.      Professor  Alonzo  Gray  gave  in- 
struction in   1844-0,  and   Professor  \V.   W.   Mather- in  the 
same  d(»jmrtment   in   184o-(>.     Professor  (leorge  R.  Rosseter 
had  charge  of   the   Mathematical   Department    in    1850-1. 
and  Professor  William  Porter,  now  of  Beloit  College,  gave 
instruction  in  the  Classical  Department  from  1850  to  1852. 
Charles   H.    Ravmond,   M.   D..   lectured   on   Chemistrv  in 
1850-1,   and   Rev.   Charles  S.   LeDuc  gave   instruction  in 
Mathematics   in    1852-H.      Professor    Era<tus    Adkins,  for- 
merly of  Shurtletl'  C(»lleg<',  gave  instruction  in  Greek  from 
1857  to  18.')!),  and  in  (ireek  and  Rhetoric  from  1864  to  18BH. 
Professor  .lohn   X.  \a'\{\  now  of  Westminster  College,  Mis- 
souri, had  (*harge  of   the  di'partment  of  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy  from  18(;<)  to  18(>8. 

The  ])resent  faculty  numbers  eight,  including  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Academy  and  the*  tutor,  tour  of  them  being 
graduates  of  the  CoHege. 

President  Israi'l  W.  Andrews  (Williams'  College,  1887,) 
was  ap]M»inted  tutor  in  the  fall  of  1S:^S,  and  in  April,  1889, 
was  eleete<l  Professor  of  Mathematics  an<l  Natural  Philoso 
])hy.  Entering  n]K)n  the  duties  of  that  d«»partm(Mit  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  eolleg*'  y^ar,  he  eontinue<l  them  till 
1855,  when  he  was  called  to  the  Presidencv.* 

l*rofessor  (ieorge  l{.  Kosseter  (Marietta,  1.S48.)  was  tutor 
tViuii    IN15   In    1SI7:    AitiuL'    l*rofess«>r  of    .Mathematics  in 


'l\\v  iWiiTw  of  h.  h.  %>a.<  )ci\i'ii  him  >>>  WiMianis  Co'lexe  in  ISTiO,  nnd  that  of 
I.L.  n.  Ity  loHH  CoMt'xi*  in  1'<T4. 


IHTwi-l:  Prin<-i]»al  <»r  tlir  Acjidrmy  iVom  1S<>|  to  lS(vS,  aint 
thru  was  rli'ctrd  to  the  cluiir  of  Mat  luniat  ics.  Natural 
IMiilosonliv  and  Astronomv. 

l*rotVs<or  .lolm  I,.  Mills  (  ^'al(^  ISV))  was  tutor  at  Valr 
tVoiii  1S.")S  to  1S()1,  Professor  of  Matlicmat  ics,  etc.,  lien* 
from  iMv")  to  lS()r»,  and  was  then  transfcrnMJ  to  tin*  rhair  of 
Latin. 

Pn^fessor  David  E.  Beiioh  (Marietta,  ISoV), )  was  Principal 
of  the  Academy  for  two  years  from  18o9  t(»  1861,  and  in 
1S05>  way*  a])|)oint(Ml  Professin*  of  Moral  I*liiloso])hy  and 
Rhetoric. 

PnifesHor  S.  Stanhope  Orris  (College  of  New  Jersey,  1H()2) 
was  tutor  at  Princeton  from  18(>5  to  IHOG,  and  was  elected 
Professor  of  (J reek  in  1873,  <m  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Ken- 
«lriek.* 

Professor  Thomas  D.  Bisc(x^  a  graduate  of  Amherst  in 
lHf)8,  tutor  there  one  year,  and  Walker  instructor  in  Matli- 
ematics  from  18<>(>  t^)  18(>9,  was  ap|M»inted  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  (f<H>l()gy  in  1874. 

Mr.  (fe<irge  R.  (fcar,  an  Alumnus  of  the  Collepe  in  1867, 

ha«  been   Princi]»al  of   the   Academy  since  1871,  and  the 

present  tutor  is  Mr.  Charles  K.  Wells,  of  th(»  <*hiss  of  1874. 

It  has  lM»en  stated  ahov(»  that  Professor  Maxwell,  the  first 

'Vinci|Md  of  the  Academy,  continued  in  charge  of  it  till 

'^>o.    Since  that  time  some  graduate  of  the  (\»llege  has 

Wn  Principal,  with  the  exception  of  two  years,  from  18()2 

t<»    18<)4.  when   it  wtis  under  the  care  of  Rev.    Kdward   F. 

f i^*ll,  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  College. 

<  >f  the  tutors,  all  have  lH*en  Alumni  of  the  Colleg<'  except 
fnr    the  year   18:>8-U.     The  whole  numher  <>f  instructors — 
Prt**«i(lents,    Professors,    Prin<'ipals   of    the    Academy    and 
tut4>rs — has  Ihhmi  forty  four:   of   whom  twentv-ninc  have 
lx*t?ii  Marietta  gradujites.     Tlu?  instituticm  has  thus  hon- 
ored it^  tHhieational   work  hy  ealling  hack  its  Alumni,  and 
ctrtnniitting  to  them  the  resiM)nsil)le  work  of  instruction. 


"^^  koaoitiry  decree  of  Doctor  of  Philonophy  wan  conferred  on  Profeifor 
^>vn*  ^  the  College  of  New  Jemey  in  1875. 


^i-«i 


The  exjH'ri<'n<^('  of  the  Colh^ge  is  (ieciderlly  favorable  t«i 
the  election  of  young  men  ns  Professors.      It  has  In'en  seen 
that  four  of  the  five  gentlemen  eomjM>sing  the  first  fiu!ultv 
came  direetly  from  the    Theological    Seminary.      Of   the 
seventeen  different  Professors,  five  only  had  been  engage*! 
in  other  professional  work.     These  five  had  been  pastor?  of 
churches;  hut,  with  one  excej)tion,  that  of   President  Lini*- 
ley,  their  jiericwls  of  ('lerical  service  had  been  "short,  rang- 
ing from  two  to  six  years.     All  but  one  entered  u|M»n  their 
duties  as  Professors  at  an  early  age.     Eleven  of  the  seven- 
teen  had  been   tutors,  here  or  elsewhere,  before  becoming 
Professors.     Two  of  the  three  Presidents  were  elected  froni- 
the  corps  of  Professors:  in   bi)th  cases  men  wTu)  had  comf* 
here    in    early    manhcHKl.     The   aggregate    time   s))ent  b\' 
these  two  in  the   work   of  instruction  in  the  College  luis 
amounted  to  thirtv  vears. 

One  feature  of  the  College  was  modified  after  a  few  years 
exj)erience.  When  the  institution  was  o]>ened  provision 
was  mad(»  for  daily  labor,  agricultural  and  mechanical,  and 
<'ach  student  was  re(|uired  to  work  three  hours  a  day  in 
summ<»r,  and  two  in  winter.  As  (*arly  as  18J^8  the  shops 
were  directed  to  be  rented,  and  manual  lalior  b(»came  op- 
tional. The  last  nnnition  of  it  in  the  annual  catalogue 
is  found  in  that  for  bS42-:». 

PLAN    OF    KOUCATION    AXf)    COrRSE    OF    STUDY. 

In  founding  the  institution  it  was  the  purpose  to  estab- 
lish a  genuine  College  of  the  New  England  type.  It  ha.*« 
be(»n  seen  that  all  the  members  of  the  original  Faculty  had 
been  educated  in  the  Eastern  Colleges,  and  the  same  is  trne 
of  those  Trustees  who  had  received  a  liberal  education.  Ot 
the  sevente<*n  who  hav(^  held  permanent  chairs  in  the  Col- 
lege, three  were  graduates  of  Middlebury  College,  three  of 
Dartmouth,  two  of  Amherst,  two  of  Williams,  two  of  Yale, 
on<»  of  Princeton,  and  four  of  Marietta.  The  Institution 
was  thus  moulded  after  the  New  England  type,  and  its 
course  of  study  an<l  general  plan  continue  to  1m^  substan- 
tially the  same  as  in  those  Colleges. 


At    first   s|M*rijil  arrangcin<*n(s  were  iikhI  clnr  the  iiistriir- 
tion  of  ti'Jiclicrs ;  l)iit  tliiit  (Icpiirtincut  sjmhi  tcM>k  ihctoiin  of 
\\\v  S<'i«*ntinr  course,  foim<l  in  so  iii;in\  (ollciics,  cmljrncinir 
;<ll  t Ih' KruiH'lM's  |>insii(Ml  in   tlu*  cljissicMl   couix*  except  tlie 
Ancient    Lan^ua<r<*s,  with  some  additioniil  work    in  M;it he- 
matics jin<l  its  a])|)lications.      lUit  whih'  this  course,  tliou^h 
inferior  to  the  chissical,  was  jt^hmI  iy    itself,  as  is  sliown  in 
tlif  t'jii^»  of  the  few  studt^nts  wh<»  <'oni]>h't(Mi  it,  the  dittieult y 
was  that  the  students  did  not  remain  to  finish  it.     What- 
••ver  inav  hHV<»  iM*en  the  eaus(\  tliis  was  tlie  fact.     \Vhih» 
thi*  r«*j?uhir  course  was  eomph»te<l  by  sixty  per  c(»nt.  of  tlnise 
who  enten^l  it,  this  sliort  (M)urs4'  <»f  tlinM'  years  was  eom- 
plott'xl  hy  only  six   |M»r  cent.     It   ]»ecanie  evi<h'nt  that  sucli 
a  i-ours^*  was  no  advantage  to  tlie  ('one«r<'.  an<l  was  a  <loul>t- 
ful  jr«NKl  ill  any  educati<»nal   sense;  as   in   all    ])rohalnlity 
inanv  who  studied  awhih'  in  tiu»  short  course  wouM  liave 
««n|)let4il  the  longer  one  had  there  heen  no  otlier.     It  was 
jriven  up  alx>ut  twenty  years  since.     Tliere  hav(»  heen  <M*ca- 
sional  students  who,  while  not  candidate's  for  a  de^n*e,  have 
Wn  jM»nnitte<l  to  r(M*ite  in  certain  studies  for  whicli  tln^y 
were  fitt(*d.     The  experienci^  of  the  ('oUejic  is  de<*i<b'<lly  ad- 
v«'rs<»  to  an V  alternative  courses  of  stud V  which  are  not  suh- 
'*tantially  <H|ual    in   time  and  decree  of  cultun'  to  the  full 
classical  <*ourse. 

With  s<*ar(M'ly  an  exception,  the  Professors  have  triven  no 
instruetioii  in  the  IVeparat<»rv  Department,  nor  have  their 
<*iit*rjries  Immui  exhausted  in  attem])tin«i  to  «-arry  on  a  num- 
W  of  parallel  courses  of  st inly.  Their  stn^n^rth  has  heen 
<^nifeiitrate<l  U|M»n  the  ]»roper  und<'r^ra<luate  <'ourse.  and 
tlu»v  h<»lieve  that  the  result  has  shown  tln'  wisdom  of  this 
iwliey.  The  re<|uisites  tor  admission  have  heen  gradually  in- 
**n*a>Hfi,  and  such  chancres  havehe<'n  made  from  time  to  time 
\\\  the  studi«*s  of  th(»  course  as  <'X|ierience  and  the  ]>ro^ress 
«*f  the  times  have  made  desirahle. 

Tin*  optional  system  has  not  Imm'U  re^ard<'d  with  favor. 
The  first  I*resideiit,  in  his  inaugural  address,  characterizes 
the  theory  "  that  f»jieh  sh(»uld  folhiw  his  ]iredilections,  and 
puwue  tints**  studif's  onlv  for  which  he  has  the  most  relisli 


nirlioii    with    Mr.    Mimsru'IH    KitimIi,  hr   hml  r>t;iMi>lnMi  ^ 
llijjll  Srliiml  ;it   Mjllii-ttil.  Mini  tlir  liniMi  li^  I  1h*v  Ih'id  rn'rtfi 

iMTjniir  thr  |»ro|M'rty  of  tlic  Collrp-.     Mr.  Hin^liaiii  \v\'t  Ma- 
rietta tor  Cinriiinati  in  ISI^S,  ainl  a  few  vrars  lat«T  n>iii«»v<il 
to  Brooklyn.  Nrw  York.     Mr  was  vrrv  artivr  in  tlu»  earlr 
history  of  tlir  CoU^'^r,  and  liis  connrction  \vit)i  it  as  Triist<»t- 
(*ontiniU'<l  till  1H45. 

Hon.  J<»lin  (*otton4  M.  !>..  a  lineal  descendant  of  the*  diH- 
tin^uisheil  eler^rynian  of  that  name,  who  eanie  to  |{<istnn  in 
1H88,  was  lM>rn  at  Plyniotith,  Mass.,  SeptenilK-r  *.>.  \7ii2.  awl 
WHH  ^nidnHt(Ml  at  Harvard  in  ISIO.  He  estahlishetl  himself 
as  a  physi(*iun  at  Marietta,  and  remained  here  till  hin  death. 
April  2,  IK47.  Dr.  Cotton  filled  nnniy  |M»sitions  of  iiHefiil- 
nesH,  and  was  a  most  valuable  mem  her  of  the  B<»Hnl  of  TruH- 
t<»es.  He  was  eh»eted  President  of  th<*  Board  at  its  organi- 
zation in  IKH'emher,  1S:V2,  and  eontinned  President  till  l>t^. 

Cahd)  Emerson,  F]s«|.,  was  lK»rn  at  Ashley.  Miu*s.,  AujruHt 
21,  1779.  and  came  to  Ohio  in  \Xi)H.  He  was  a  lawvor  hv 
]>rofession,  and  a  man  of  philosophic  niin<l,  enricheil  hy 
very  wide  readinjr.  He  married  a  dau<rhter  of  C'nptain  Wil- 
liam Dana,  one  of  the  pioneers,  whose  descendants  an*  nu- 
merous and  of  the  highest  respectahility,  Mr.  Kmi*rsiin 
was  a  Trustee  till  his  death,  March  14,  lsr>;*). 

Jonas  M<K»re,  M.  D..  anoth«*r  of  the  founders  of  the  riil- 
l«»jre,  wasals4»  a  nativ**  of  Massa<*husf>tts,  Iwirn  March  9,  IT^l. 
His  early  manhiMNl  was  sp(*nt  at  the  South,  hut  for  iiiaiiv 
years  he  was  a  citizi*n  of  Marietta.     H«»  was  a  warm  frieu*! 

« 

of  the  ('ollejje.  and  ^ave  jrenen»nsly  to  its  funds.     Dr.  Mimn* 
died  March  24.  IKofi. 

The  three  surviving  foiinders.  .John  Mills.  DiHi|£his  Put- 
nam an<l  Anselm  T.  Nve,  are  all  natives  of  Marietta.  Thi'V 
have  all  heen  prominent  husiness  men.  and  id(*ntiti«*<l  with 
the  most  ini|M)rtant  enterprises  of  the  place.  (*olonol  Milli* 
was  Treasurer  of  the  College  from  its  founding  till  1H5II, 
renderin^^  this  servic**  <!ratuitously.  th«*  treasury  l>eing  mlno 
almost  always  oycnlrawn.  sometimes  to  the  aniiiunt  i>f  fiev- 
eral  thousiind  dollar^.  .Mr.  Putnam  has  Ihhmi  the  SfH*n*tar\- 
(»f  the   1^4 Mini  from   the  iH^^rimnntr.     Ifiith  have  beeu  lueui" 


[\r\  Train.  iA'  Mrdlonl.  Massa<'liiiM'tts,  towards  a  fiind  lor 
aiflin^  the  students  who  were  preparing  tor  this  work. 

But  the  Institution  is  under  no  eedesiastical  control,  and 

neither  charter  nor  bv-law  inii)Oses  anv  restriction  in  the 

«  1  > 

el<»ction  of  Trustees  or  Professors.  The  first  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, nine  in  number,  had  in  it  nicmh(»rs  of  f\w  different 
denuniinations.  And  tlie  fund  spoken  of  alnjve  is  used  to 
aid  young  men  of  promise  l)eh)nging  t(»  any  evangelical  de- 
nomination. 

The  chajK*!  s(»rvices  held  every  morning,  and  attendance 
u|H)n  which   is  obligatory,  consists  usually  of  reading  the 
HTiptures,   singing,  and   prayer.     I'ntil   IHtiH  there  wjis  a 
cha|M»l  service  every  eviiuing  also.     Then^  is  no  chaplain, 
and  on  the  Sabbath  studcMits  attend  those  churches  in  town 
which  their  parents  prefer,  there  being  no  preaching  ser- 
vice in  the  chapel.     All  the  classes  have  a  Biblical  exercise 
on  Momhiy  morning. 

Thirty-S4'ven  per  cei»t.  of  the  alumni  have  studied  for  the 
ministry.  It  may  also  be  stated  that  seventy-six  i)er  cent, 
wero  jm»fesst»dly  religious  m(»n  at  the  time  of  their  gradua- 
tion, and  that  twenty-four  ])er  cent.  w(»re  ciinverted  in  ('ol- 

l<-jr«'. 

l»KKI'.\K.\TOKV    DKI'AKT.MKM. 

FnuH  the  first  a  sc]»arate  department  has  been  in  opera- 
tion, with   the  object  of  preparing  young  mentor  College, 
Sim**'  1X40 it  has  l»een  known  as  the  .Marietta  Academv.    It 
has  a  )K'nnanent  Principal,  who  receives  the  same  siilary 
a-^^a  Pri»fesH»r  in  College.     The  course  of  study  occu]>ies  thn»e 
>>ar>'.  antl  the  s<*Ihk)1,  in  its  plan  and  ap|M»intm<'nts,  is  spe- 
cially« Wig  ne<  I  for  those  seeking  a  lib(»ral  education,  though 
'Jthers  are   n»ceived.     Of  thosr  admitted  to  the   Freshman 
daxs  aUuit  thrcc-tourths  on 'the  average  are   pn^pared  at 
ttii-*  Ai-aileniy.     The  averag*'  jinnual  attendanee,  :is  shown 
f"«u  all  the  catalogU(*s,  is  7') :  the  average  for  the  last  ten 
.v«irs  is  lt«. 


hi.nir  Prot'cssor  in  tlir  TraclMT.^'  I><'|>;irtiiirnt.  ;nul  in  Aul'm 

Mr.   I).    Ilowr   Allrn    Wiis  rlmsm  I'mlrssor  of  Miithnniit i< 

and  Mr.  Saninrl  Maxwell,  Principal  of  tlir  Prr|iaratory  l>«- 
partnient.     A  Kn'slinian  rlass  was  tornied  that  fall,  liut  In— 
coming  rcdiu'cd  in  nunil)(»rs,  its  nicnilKTs  fell  hack  into  tin-- 
next  class,  which  was  graduatc^d  in  \K\H. 

Th(»  relations  of  thes<»  gentlemen   to  the  institution  n — 
mained    unchanged    under   the  charter  of   lH3o,    I*nit<essi»r" 
Jowett   liaving  been   transferred  in   tin*  summer  of  IK^  t«» 
the  chair  of  Rh<»t4)ric  and  Oratory.     In  the  spring  of  I>CV>«p 
Rev.  Joel    H.    F.inslev,  of   I^>st4)n.   was  eh»<:t(Kl    Pn»siclent. 
Thus,  when  the  Collegiate  Institut<»  hecume  ••Marietta  Col- 
lege," the    Faculty  consisted  of  five  members,  a  Pn*.Mdent, 
who  was  also  Pnifessor  of  Moral  and  IntelliHitual  Philosonhv. 
a   Professor  of  Languages,  a  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Ora- 
tory, a    IVofessor  of  Mathemati<'s,  and  a   Prinei]>al  of  the 
Preparatory  I)e])artnicnt. 

Presid(>nt  Iiinsh*v  remained  at  the  hejul  of  the  his^titu- 
tion  till  1H4(),  wlicn  heac<*epte<l  tin?  ]»ast(>rate  of  aehureh  in 
(Jreen wi<'h,  <  'onn«M'ticnt.  He  devoted  hims^df  to  the  duties 
of  his  o<!ic<'  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  fidelity,  rendering 
fruitful  service  iNith  as  an  instructor  and  in  the  g(*neral 
work  of  administration.  All  whokn<>whim  will  rtNtignize 
the  trutbfulnesN  of  the  words  |ienned  by  his  su(^*essor  (Con- 
cerning him  : 

•'To  the  dcc]Htoncd  piety  and  spiritual  fidelity  of  I)r. 
I^insley,  the  Institution  is  largi'ly  indebted  for  tin*  internal 
religious  iuHucncc  which  prevailed,  and  the  tVe(|Uent  and 
]K>werful  revivals  i»f  religion  which  bless<'<l  it  during  the 
|M*ricMl  of  his  pH'sidcncy  :  and  to  his  earnest  eonvi(*tion  iif 
the  im{N)rtance  i»f  the  Institution  to  the  caUM' of  Christ 
an<l  his  stirring  a|»peals  tVom  the  pulpit,  is  to  )h*  as(*ribe«l 
much  of  the  ]>ublic  contidence  whicli  it  has  seeure<l,  and 
the  favor  which  it  has  met  with  fnmi  the  friends  of  (*hris- 
tian  edu(*ation  Inith  Kast  and  West."*-* 

Dr.  LitiKlcy  wn-  horn  At  Ci>rnwiin.  Vcrmunt.  July  U\  Vt\m:  waiffrmdamtod  at 
Middlobury  ('oUcffr.  l^U  :  wm^  Tutor  froiii  \b\.\  to  IKl.'i :  practiced  Uw  at  Middle- 
bury  1Kl*V-2l!:  paxtor  of  the  South  <'oiiicrviration«l  (*han*h,  Hartford,  roan.. 
l'<24-.t::  iiaittorof  Park  Stnrt  Thurrh.  HoKton.  MaM.,  1S32-.15:  Pranident  of  Ma- 
rietta Tollege.  lH;ii'>-4H ;  paKtor  of  the  Seroinl  ei>nKrvirational  Charek  at  Uraaawiek 
till  hif  ili^ath.  Marrb  'J2.  1M6M.  H<*  n'reive«l  the  decree  of  1).  II.  ttum  Middlebarj 
ill  KtT.  iiiiil  wHi'  a  TruMtci*  of  V:il(>  t*ollcire  from  1H>V>  tiU  hin  dealk. 


VM»th  of  M.'irirttii.  From  v.irioiis  otluT  sources  tlw  College 
has  rrcrivfMl  hooks  and  pjimphlcts  rchitin*:  t()  this  jwirt  of 
th<'  NN  «'st.  aiul  to  the  piverinnentjil  liist()ry  ui' the  State  and 
nation,  niakinir  it  unusuallv  rich  in  works  of  this  chanirter. 
The  nuniher  of  vohnnes  in  the  Colh'jre  lil)rary.  including 
tlie  Hihh'eth  colh'ction.  is  over  l."),(KK),  and  tlie  whoh'  nuui- 
U-r  in  tlie  various  lihraries  is  alM)ut  27,tKK). 

B<'sides  the  collections  in  the"' Ilildrcth  Cabinet,'*  which 
lire  ill  a  room  V)y  themselves,  the  CnUe^c  ha^  a  valuable  col- 
le<*tit>n  <)f  fossils,  minerals,  shells,  (»tc.  The  whole  have  re- 
cently Im'cu  arranj^(»(h  and  the  number  of  s|K»cimens  is  over 

Th<'  a]»paratus.  though  not  extensive,  includes  some  val- 
uable instruments.  Among  them  are  a  Holtz  Machine,  In- 
duction Coil,  Kle(rtric  Lamp,  Absorption  Sj)ectroscoi>e,  Bi- 
n<»<*iilar  Microsco|>e.  an  Air-Pum])  of  great  jK)wer,  a  fine  At- 
vi'tKid's  Ma<*hine,  a  Theodolite,  Sextant,  etc.  There  is  also 
a  i^iiadrant  belonging  to  and  long  used  by  (Jeneral  Rufus 
'*utiiaiii,  who  held  the  oHice  of  Surveyor-General  under 
President  Washington.  It  was  given  to  the  College  by  his 
pnindson,  Hon.  William  Rufus  Putnam. 

roLLK<;K   sociKTIKs. 

1  be  two  literary  societies,  the  Alpha  Kappa  and  the  Psi 

^•uiniua,  were  tbrmed    in    l)(»cember,   18^9.     They  took    the 

pbiee  of  I'hi   Sigma,  a  siK-ictv  with    two  branches.     Thev 

"iive  large  and  handsome*  halls;  the  Alphi  Kappa  fres<'(HKl, 

till?  pjij  <;amma  stu<'coed,  with  stained  glass  windows.    The 

•^M>lia  Ka])pa   library  has  .'),1I^()  volmnes,   tin*  Psi  (lannna 

4.-1HII.     The  initiation  tee  is  J!C).(X)in  each:  the  annual  dues 

t^>.2r>  in  one.  and  S4.')()  in  the  otln-r.     The*  weekly  ine(»ting 

^^  on  the  toren(H)n  of  Saturdav.     New  students  are  chos(»n 

^y  the  s<K'ieties  alternately,  k<*eping  their  nunil>er8  substan- 

tullvHiual. 

Th«»  S<M-if»ty  of  ln«iuirv  is  a  religious  organ i/jition,  tbrmed 

Juiii' r».  \Ku\,     It    has  a  librarv  of  alMMit  l.(XX)  volumes,  and 

a<-t»llfM>tion  of  curi<»sities  illustrating  heathen  customs.    Tlie 

prm-nt  nunilK*r  of  nuMnbers  is  'Ml 


L. 


n'tVrciKM'  to  nii'tlimls  of  instruction  and  miunsi^s  of  Htiulv 

• 

He  is  now  livin<i  in  Wisconsin.  The  <lcpr(»(»  of  I)oi't4>r  <* 
Laws  was  eonf^Tied  on  Professor  Jew^ett  in  IHHl,  hv  th« 
Tniversitv  of  HiM-hester,  New  York. 

Prof(*ssor  I).  Howe  Allen  (Dartmouth,  1829)  was  trans 
fernnl  from  the  chair  of  Mathematics  to  that  of  RlieUirii 
and  Oratory,  at  his  own  rcjjuest,  in  ISHK,  on  the  resi^natioi 
of  Professor  .le  wet  I.  His  titness  for  successful  work  as  ai 
instructor,  and  his  personal  intiuence  ov(*r  younjr  men,  wa 
reniarkahle,  and  his  loss  was  seri<>usly  felt  when  he  m*<M»|»te( 
an  invitation  to  Lane  Seminary  in  the  (»arlv  autumn  o 
IMO.  As  Professor  of  Sacred  Jihetoric.  and  afterwani  o 
Theoloirv.  he  was  eminentiv  successful.  Professor  Allei 
was  horn  at  l^ehanon.  New  York,  Julv  8,  1808.  The  hon 
orary  dej!:ree  of  l)<K'tor  of  Divinity  was  conferre<l  U|K>n  hiui 
hy  Marii'tta  Colle^^'  in  184S.  His  connection  with  I^nt 
Seminary  remain(Ml  till  his  death,  though  for  years  he  wa* 
laid  aside  from  active*  <lutv.     He  died  November  9,  1870. 

Professor  Samu<*l  Maxwell  (Amherst,  1829)  was  cini- 
nected  with  the  institution  lor  more  than  twenty  years 
for  the  jrreater  part  of  the  time  heing  in  charp*  of  the  Aciul 
<'my  or  I'reparatory  Department.  He  was  a  man  of  |;n*at 
personal  iiitellij^rnce,  an<l  was  most  con.»*cientious  in  tht 
di>(liar;:e  of  hi>  duties.  In  185')  he  relin<|uishe<l  that 
work  an<l  estahlished  a  hoarding  s<'h(H»l  for  lails.  He  wai 
horn  at  Lehaiion.  Connecticut.  .March  9,  1804,  and  dieil  at 
Marirtta.  .January  J  I.  lsr>7. 

Of  the  oriirinjij  f;i<  nlty  (»f  live.'*"  two  oidy  art*  now  liyinin 
-Prot'r»ur  ilrnry  Smith  and  Milo  P.  Jewf»tt.  The  follow^ 
ing  ^entlrmcn  liavr  hrm  Protessors  tor  various  |K*ri(»ds,  hut 
arr  not  ni»\v  in  .ntivr  ilntv:  Prot'esM>r  .h»hn  Kendriek,  D 
^rradnatr  of  Dartni«>nth.  is-Jti.  and  valedict4>rian  of  theelai^ 
to  whirji  ("hilt  .lu'-tirr  ( 'hasr  helongtMl,  succ«»iKh*<l  l^rofessiii 
Alh'h  in  iIm-  ihair  *t\  Klii-torii*,  «'tc..  in  1840,  havin|ir  f<H 
«*onH-    \<';h-    |'I«\  iMU-|\    lnrii   :i    nirndier  of    the   faculty    ol 


If  I-  M<ii(li\  ft   iioti- lli;it  ihtcf  ••{  ihr^r  ti\e  wrr«*  thi*  N  AlrilirtoriaDKuftheir  rt- 


t*n»in   this  <-oinity,  l>riiiL^  <>ih'  lor  cjich  one  tliousniHl  ot"  tlir 
|Mi|)nhiti(ni. 

The  irnnlnatrs  iirr  distrilnitcd  junonjr  the  |H'<>t'('ssions  ami 
•  HTiipat  ioiis  a>  Inllows:  ( 'Icitryincn.  .'»7  ixrcont.:  business 
MK'ii, 'J.'j  iMTccnt.:  lawvcrs,  17  |m*i*  cmt.  :  physicians,  s  ]M'r 
ctMit.:  teachers.  N  per  cent.:  all  ntiiers,  .")  |>er  c<Mit. 

Seventy  of  tlie  alumni  are  sons  of  clerjryincn — 17  per  cent. 
(Vmnlinjr  the  present  Senior  class  as  j^raduates,  the  College 
has  union jr  Ihm*  alumni  120  in  jri*ou]>s  of  two,  three  and  four 
in  a  family.  Three  families  have  siMit  four  sons  eacli,  eight 
have  sent  three  each,  and  tortv-two  have  sent  two  each. 

Thirty-six  of  tin*  gra<luates  came  from  other  Colleges  to 

finish  their  c(mrs(»  here,  and  thirtv-two  who  have  left  Mari- 

«*tta  huv(»  taken  their  degre(*s  elsewhere.     Th(»  College  has 

not  ku<»wingly  received  a  student  from  another  College*  who 

'fid  ii(»t  bring  the  customary  ])ap<*rs. 

The  iMMiorary  degn^e  of  D^wtor  of  Laws  has  been  conferred 
on  .•<ixte«'n  genth*men,  that  of  l)<K*tor  of  Divinity  on  twenty- 
**«*VfH,  that  of  IhM'tor  of  Philosophy  on  one,  that  of  Master 
*^   Arts  on  thirtv-seven,  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  on  one. 

T*lit»  following  persons  havt*  received  the*  degnu'  of  LL.  D. : 
Won.  IVter  HitchccHik,  184.'):  lion.  Samuel  F.  Vinton,  1847: 
Hon.  (lustavusSwan,  18^1 ;  Il<m.  Reuben  WimhI,  1851 ;  Hon. 
1*^1  wjird  1).  MansHehl  18.^):'»:  Samuel  W  Hildreth,  M.  1).,  18;')9: 
"*»ii.  William  Dennison,  18<;0:  Hon.  William  V.  Peck,  18(i0: 
**<Mi.  Nojiii  n.  Swavm',  \Hi^\:  IFon.  Aanm.  F.  Perrv,  bSfvl: 
Ht»n.  .Jose])h  (I.  Wilson,  18^'>:  Hon.  Chauncey  N.  Olds,  m\U: 
^»"«»t\-ssor  K.  B.  Andrews,  1870:  Professor  T.  (i.  Wonnlev, 
^^■^^>  :  Hon.  Kdward  F.  Noyes.  1872:  Rev.  Henry  Smith,  J). 
»>-^   1X74. 

O HANTS    ASn    KNDOWMKXTS. 

T Vi*.  College  has  Iwen  sustained  entindy  by  private*  gon- 

eTtw^itv.     Ft  has  never  received  from  th(»  State  or  Nation  an 

;U*r<*  of  land  or  a  dollar  of  monev.     It  was  not   foun<le<l  in 

iHms4H|uenee  of  any  large  gift  from  an  individual  or  family, 

tWT  «lid  the  town  vote,  or  tlu'  people  pl(»dgo,  any  sum  for  th(» 

!*k(»  <)f  Hecuring  the  Institution  at  that  |K»int.     The  first 


k. 


the  Clicinical  aii<l  ( J^-oIo^ical  Dcimrtincnt  till  1><74.  \vli» 
\\r  ;H(M'j)tc(l  an  aj)|M>intinciit  in  thr  Agricultural  Cnlli -^i-  ; 
Amherst,  Massachusetts. 

The  jrenthMnen   named  alnive  are  all   hesid<*s  the  |»n*s«'n 
faculty   who  have  held    permanent  Pn»tess<»rshi]»s  in  th^* 
('<»ll(»p*.  th<»up:h  a  numher  have  heen  su^tin^  ProtesH»rs  to  "^ 
sh<»rt  |>eriiMl?ii  or  have  htM*n  hM'turers.     (4<Mir^e  f).  Hihireth 
M.  I).,  lectured  on  Chemistrv  and  Mineraloirv  from  1X40  t«   « 
IS48.     Timothy  S.  Pinneo.  M.   I).,  was  aictin^  Pn>tVsr*<>r  o/" 
Mathematics  in   1H4IV-4.      Professor  Alonzo  (iray  jravf  in- 
structi<m  in   1S44-.").  and   iVofessor  \V.   \V.   Mather- in  thf 
same  de])artment   in   IMo-i).     Profess »r( us »r^e  R.  K(jr<S4*ter 
had  charjrc  of   the   Mathematical    DepartnitMit   in    IHol^-l, 
and  Professor  William  Porter,  now  <»f  I^doit  (*ollefre,  jravr 
instruction  in  the  Classical   I)(»partment  fnmi  185()  to  1S52. 
('harh»s   H.   Havmon<l.   M.    1).,   lectured   on   Clieinistrv    in 
lS.lO-1.  and   Kev.  ('harh»s  S.    IjeDm*  ^ave   instruction   in 
Mathematics   in    ls.r2-:>.      iVotessor    Krastus    Adkins.  for- 
merly of  ShurtlrtV  ('ollejre.  jrave  instruction  in  (Jn^ek  from 
IHTy'  t<i  IS.')9.  and  in  (Jn'ck  and   Hhetori**  fnmi  l>a>4  to  lSli»>. 
I'rofcssor  .John   X.  Kyle,  now  of  Westminster  CoUe^re.  Mis- 
souri, had  charir<'  of   tlM>  department  of  Mathematic>  and 
Natural  Philoso].hy  from  1S(m;  to  lsr>.s 

The  present  farulty  nundM*rs  ei^ht,  including  the  Prin- 
cipal of  th«'  Academy  and  the  tutor,  tour  of  tlieni  U^in^ 
jzraduates  ai'  th«*  Collejri'. 

Pn'>ident  l>rai'l  W.  Audrew>  (Williams*  (*oll(*p\  |.s:S7.t 
was  ap]N>intcd  tutor  in  tin*  fall  (»f  1S^V\  and  in  April,  IKtii, 
wa*^  «*h"«trd  Profe^snr  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  PIiiIohi- 
|ihy.  Kiitcrin^  u|Min  tin*  duties  of  tliat  de|iartnient  at  th«' 
he^Munin^  nf  the  lifxt  rtillr^r  year.  h<*  continucfl  them  till 
1S.V».  whfii  hi*  wa>  ralh'd  to  the  Presidency. '^- 

l*rofesM>r  Cn-niyc  |{.  Knv^etcr  (Marietta.  IS4:l.»  wh>  tutor 
tnuii    |s|."i   In    is  17:    AriiuL'    Prntr->«ir  of    Mathfniati<*s   in 


lh«>  ili'ieri'*- lit  l».  h.  wii>  tfi\t'ii  hiiii  !•>  Wiiliiiiii^  CuIIcki'  ill  Kill,  Au4  UiBt  iil 
IJ..  n.  >•>  litwa  C.i||i-|ri>  ill  1s74. 
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Tlir  rxperieiicf'  of  th<*  Collrjrf  is  (It'ridodly  favoraWe^^^ 
tin*  election  of  yoini«r  men  as  I'rofessors.      It  has  Ihm'Ii  s^  '^^ 
tliat  four  of  the  live  jr<'i»tleinen  eotnjMisiiig  the  first  tanr^^- 
eanie  direetly   from   the    Theoloj^ieal    Seminary.      (>f    r /^  ^ 
seventeen  different   Prof(»ssors,  five  only  ha<l  Imm^d  enjrajjr<*^' 
in  other  professional  work.     These  five  had  been  jMiHtoTM  i*^ 
ehurehes:  hut,  with  one  exception,  that  of   President  Lini«- 
lev,  their  |K»ri(Hls  of  clerical  s<»rvi(H»  had  heen  short,  rang- 
ing from  two  to  six  years.     All  hut  one  entered  iijx»n  their 
duties  as  Professors  at  an  early  age.     Eleven  of  the  si*ven- 
te<*n    had   heen   tutors,  here  or  elsewhere,  In^fore  becoming 
Professors.     Two  of  the  tliree  Presidents  were  eleote<l  fnnii 
the  corps  of  Professors:  in   Iw^tli  cases  men   wlio  had  ciniie 
here    in    early    manlnnMl.     The   aggregate    time    s|ient   hv 
these  two  in   the   work   of  instruction  in  the  CoUege  Iihs 
amounted  to  thirtv  vears. 

One  feature  of  the  College  wiis  mollified  after  a  few  years 
experience.  When  the  institution  was  o|KMie<l  provision 
was  mad<'  for  daily  labor,  agricultural  and  meehanieal,  and 
each  student  was  re<|uin'<l  to  work  three  lumrs  a  day  in 
summer,  and  two  in  winter.  As  <'arly  as  IHHS  the  sht»p(* 
were  din'cte(l  to  b<*  HMitcfl.  and  manual  lal»or  lH'<*anie  «i|h 
tional.  The  last  mention  (»f  it  in  the  annual  eatal<»giie 
is  found  in  that  for  IM-J-i. 

PLAN    OK    KI>r(  ATION    AM)    roTKsK    OF   STTDY. 

In  founding  the  institution  it  was  the  purjione  to  ef'tah- 
lish  a  g<'nuine  College  of  the  N(»w  Kngland  ty|M».  It  ha.'* 
be<*n  seen  that  all  tin*  members  of  th<»  original  Fa<*ulty  hatl 
l)een  educated  in  the  Kastern  Colleges,  and  the  same  in  trn«* 
of  those  Trustees  who  had  re<-eived  a  liberal  e<hieat ion.  <>f 
the  seventeen  who  have  held  {MTmanent  chairs  in  the  Col- 
lege, three  were  graduat<*>  of  Mi<Mleburv  College,  thn»f»  of 
I)artmouth.  two  of  .\mherst.  twotif  Williams,  two  of  Yale. 
one  of  Princeton,  and  t'o\ir  of  Marietta.  The  Institution 
wa>  \\\\\^  moulded  at'ter  the  New  Kngland  ty|M»,  and  its 
coup'^e  of  >tudy  and  nenerai  )»lan  continue  to  In*  >uhstan- 
tiall\   the  ^amc  a^  in  lbo>c  Colleircs. 


At  linst  special  arraugumeiits  were  nuwlefur  the  instiuc- 
ti<m  of  teachers ;  hut  that  department  s<x»ii  took  the  form  of 
^he  8cieutiri<»  course,  fouml  in  so  many  CoUeges,  emhracing 
*'l  the  branches  pursued  in  the  chissical  cours(»  except  the 
Ambient  I^anguages,  with  some  additional  work  in  Mathe- 
'^^ticsand  its  applications.     Hut  wliile  this  (tourse,  though 
'nferior  to  the  classical,  was  gcnxl  iy  itself,  as  is  shown  in 
the  cane  of  the  few  students  who  <*om})h4ed  it,  the  diiticulty 
^as  that  the  students  did  not  remain  to  finish  it.     What- 
^Vf*r  may  have  been  the  cause,  this  was  the  fact.     While 
the  regular  course  was  completfMl  by  sixty  percent,  of  those 
who  entered  it,  this  short  (unirse  of  three  vears  was  com- 
ploted  by  only  six  j>er  cent.     It  became  evident  that  such 
i^  course  was  no  advantage  to  the  College,  and  was  a  doubt- 
ful   good  in  any  educational  sense;  as   in   all    proba])ility 
manv  who  studied  awhile  in  tlie  short  course  would  have 
completed  the  longer  one  had  there  been  no  other.     It  was 
given  up  about  twenty  years  since.     There  liave  ]>een  occa- 
sional students  who,  while  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  liave 
been  j>ermitted  to  recite  in  (certain  studies  for  which  they 
were  fitted.     The  experience  of  the  College  is  decidedly  ad- 
ver^se  to  anv  alternative  courses  of  studv  which  are  not  sub- 
'^titntially  equal    in  time  and  degree  of  culture  to  the  full 
claxfjieal  course. 

^Vith  s<;arcely  an  exception,  the  Professors  have  given  no 
nistructi<m  in  the  Preparatory  l)e|)artment,  nor  have  tlieir 
c*nor^j(»^  been  exhausted  in  attempting  to  earry  on  a  num- 
^^T  of  parallel  courses  of  study.  Tlieir  strength  has  been 
<^>ilci,.  lit  rated  U|H)n  the  proper  un<lergraduate  course,  and 
they  believe  that  the  result  has  shown  the  wis<lom  of  tliis 
l>olii»y.  Tlie  requisites  for  admission  have  been  gradually  in- 
<*K*ased,  and  such  changes  have  been  made  from  tim(^  to  time 
^^^  the  studies  of  the  course  as  ex|)erience  and  the  progress 
^"  the  times  have  made  desirabh'. 

*lie  optional  system  has  not  been   regarded  with  favor. 

The  first  President,  in  his  inaugural  address,  characterizes 

^^^  theory  "that  each  should  follow  his  pn»dilections,  and 

pursue  those  studies  onlv  for  wliich  he  has  the  most  relish 


(OLLKdK    IMBLICATIONS. 

"Tln'  First  Annual  Hi*jM)rt  of  the  Truytcos  of  MariettaCol- 
legiatc  Institute"  was  publisluMl  in  Auj^ust,  18:^4.  ami  the 
**S('C(>n<l  Annual  Kc|Mut  of  the  Trustees  of  Marietta  College'' 
in  Sej)tenihcr,  IX.T).  The  first  catalogue  of  the  otfieers  und 
students  was  for  the  college  ytnir  1X37-8,  and  the  juinuai 
issue  has  heen  continued.  A  list  of  the  Alumni  (in  En- 
glish) was  }>ul)lishcd  with  the  annual  eatahigue  for  l.S44''V 
The  first  Latin  triennial  was  )mhlished  with  the  catalogue 
for  lS4()-7:  and  the  triennial  has  heen  issued  regular!)' 
since  that. 

The  laws  of  the  Collegiate  Institute  were  printed  in  1S:|-^- 
and  the  laws  of  Marietta  College  in  1840,  with  a  eatalogU^ 
of  the  lil)rarv — the  latter  <K'cuj)ving  forty-two  })ages.     Aii^ 
other  edition  of  the  laws  was  printed  in  1852.     A  catalogu^^ 
of  the  College  librarv  was  prepared  in  1857  by  Tutor  E.  P- 
Walker,  and  printed.     It  occupied  one  hundred  and  bixty- 
six   pages,  the  numl>er  of   volumes  being  nine  thousand. 
A  canl  catalogue  is  kept  of  all  additions. 

In  18o0  the  So<i(»ty  of  Imjuiry  published  their  constitu- 
tion and  i)y-lavvs,  with  a  (catalogue  of  members,  and  cata- 
logues of  their  library  an<l  cabinet.  A  catalogue  of  the 
Psi  (fanima  Society  was  published  in  18()1. 

TIh'  inaugural  addn'sses  of  three  Presidents  were  pul»- 
lished:  President  Linsley  having  been  inaugurated  July 
2o,  \s:\S:  President  Smith.  Julv  30,  18H8,  and  I'resident 
Andrew>.  -lulv  'HI  18.V).  Th<'  address  bv  Rev.  Thomas 
Wickes.  in  l)elialf  of  the  Trustees,  is  printed  with  the 
inaugural  of  President  .\ndrews. 

The  rxenises  ;ii  the  Tweutv-flfth  Auniversarv,  June 
27.  \Xi\(l  were  publishcil  in  a  pamphlet  of  sixty  pages.  It 
euntain>  the  historical  address  bv  the  President,  with 
remarks  by  Pev.  l)r.  D.  Howe  Allen,  one  of  the  first  Pro- 
fessors. :ind  by  Ibm.  William  I)<*nnis<m,  the  (tovernor  of 
tlie  Stale;  :il>n.  various  <peeehe>at  the  iliuuer  by  Trust«*c»s, 
Alunini  and  ot  lier^. 

Manv  «>r  t  lie  addresses  and  orations  delivered  lK»f(ii*e  the 


I  Traill,  of  Medtonl,  M}i>5saclui. setts,  towards  a  fund  for 
iiiig  the  students  who  were  preparing  for  tliis  work. 

But  the  Institution  is  under  no  ecclesiastical  control,  and 
ither  charter  nor  bv-law  inimses  anv  restriction  in  the 
'ction  of  Trustees  or  Professors.  The  first  Board  of  Trus- 
ts, nine  in  number,  had  in  it  members  of  five  different 
nominations.  And  the  fund  sjx)ken  of  al>ove  is  used  to 
I  young  men  of  promise  belonging  to  any  evangelical  de- 
inination. 

The  chapel  services  held  every  morning,  and  attendance 
in\  which  is  obligatory,  consists  usually  of  reading  the 
iptures,  singing,  and  prayer.  Until  18H8  there  wjis  a 
ipel  service  every  evening  also.  There  is  no  chaplain, 
I  on  the  Sabbath  students  attend  those  churches  in  town 
ieh  their  parents  pn^fer,  there  being  no  preaching  ser- 
e  in  the  chapel.  All  the  classes  have  a  Biblical  exercise 
Monday  morning. 

Thirty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  alumni  have  studied  for  the 
iiistry.  It  may  also  be  stated  that  seventy-six  |)er  cent. 
TV  professedly  religious  men  at  the  time  of  their  gradua- 
11.  and  that  twenty-four  per  cent,  were  converted  in  Col- 
re. 

eUKPAKAToKV    OKI'ARTMKN  J. 

^^nu  the  first  a  separate  department  has  been  in  o|)era- 
*'»«  with  the  object  of  pr<»paring  young  men  for  College. 
'H-«»  lS40it  has  been  known  as  the  Marietta  Academv.  It 
^  J^  jMTnianent  Prin<'ipal.  who  receives  the  same  siUary 
51  F-*n»fessor  in  College.  The  course  of  stu<ly  <M»cupies  three 
^J**^^  iiud  the  s<*h<K»l,  in  its  |»lan  and  ap)>ointnients,  is  spe- 
^h'  designed  for  those  seeking  a  liberal  education,  though 
'^""^  are  retreived.  Of  those  admitterl  to  the  Freshman 
^''»  aJMKit  tlire<*-fourtbs  on- the  average  an»  prepared  at 
"^  Acjidciiiv.  The  avera;rc  annual  att<*ndance,  as  shown 
'*^  iill  tiic  catalogues,  is  T') :  the  average  for  the  last  ten 
^r-^  i.^  \m. 


innn  tht'  collect*  year  18H7-><  to  the  year  187o-f),  indusive. 
No   catalogue   was    published   prior   to   the    year    1887-^.        1 
Some  statisti«\^  have  already  been  given  of  tin*  resideiicej' 
by  States  of   the  graduates.      Taldes  have  also  hi^i'n  ]>t^ 
pared  (not  h<'re  print(Ml)  giving  the  residencies  of  the  C'*^^" 
\e^v  stud(»nts  by  Stntes  on  each  catalogue.     From  these  ^^ 
appears  tliat  Virginin  (inchiding  West  Virginia)  and  Si*^ 
York   are  representeci  on  twenty-nine  of   the  thirty-ni^^^ 
catah>gues,  Indiana  on  twenty-tive.  Kentucky  and  C'onn^^*^" 
ticut  on  twentv-one,  Massac luisetts  on  twenty,  PennsvK^^' 
nia  on  ]iin(»teen,  Michigan  on  fourteen,  Illinois  on  twelv'*'- 
Iowa  and  Vermont  on  eleven,  Mississippi  on  ten,  MissoiE  ^* 
on  nin(\  Alabania,  Minnesota  and  New   Hampshire  eigl^  "^  • 
Arkansas  six.   Louisiana.  Tennessee  and   Wisi^onsin  foit  ^ 
Delaware  and  the   District  of  Columbia  three,  Florida  aim  ^ 
South  Carolina  two.  Kansjis  and  Texas  one.  Foreign  Cou)  "* 
tries  on  nine. 
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3^«  »•*«  are  CoUete  years,  ending  1H«8, 1B39,  etc. 

Tttt  have  completed  the  Scientific  or  EnRlish  courMe.  vii:  Two  in  IS-W,  tinU 

-»  eteb  of  the  yearn  \m\,  1H45.  l»4M.  IHW,  IRfil,  IIR'V,  1«W.  1k?2. 


Th(*!v  arc  two  Secret  SKnrties — the  Alpha  I>i  (iaintiia, 
lornied  in  I80I),  witli  18  members  at  pre>ent,  and  a  total  of 
148;  and  the  Alpha  Sigma  Phi,  formed  in  1860,  having  20 
m(»inbers,  and  a  total  of  lo(K  There  is  a  chapter  of  the  I>elta 
Tpsilcm,  an  anti-se<;ret  fraternity,  formed  in  1870,  with  21 
members,  and  a  total  of  (>(>. 

An  Alumni  AsscM-iation  was  formed  in  1841,  and  has  Ix^en 
maintained  with  much  interest. 

In  18(K),  a  chapter — the  (fanima — of  the  Phi  Beta  Kap|ja 
S<Kjiety  was  organizf^l  at  Mari(»tta,  bv  Dr.  John  Kendriek 
(  Dartmouth),  (Jen.  T.  (\  H.  Smith  (Harvard),  and  Professor 
K.  \V.  Kvans  ( Valo. 

A  Boating  Ass<»ciation  has  i)een  in  existence  a  few  years. 
The  Muskingum  Hivcr,on  which  there  is  shu*k-water  navi- 
gation, furnishes  unsurpassed  facilities.  Number  of  mem- 
bers, ()1. 

The  Hrst  class  was  gra<luated  in  1888.  From  that  time 
the  series  has  been  unbroken.  The  whoh*  nuinWr  of  Biu*h- 
clors  of  Arts  is  4<M.  Ten  have  completed  a  shorter  i-ours**, 
and  arc  entered  as  Bachelors  of  Science  on  the  triennial. 

The  (lass  (regular)  of  18:^8  numlxM'ed  4,  that  of  IKJn  num- 
bered 22.  .\o  class  has  bc<*ii  larg<*r  than  the  last,  and  none 
smaller  than  the  first. 

It  has  Imm'Ii  stated  before  that  (i(»  per  cent,  of  thosi*  enter- 
ing the  regular  chiss<*s  have  completed  theeours<».  Taking 
all  the  catalogues  published  from  18:^7-'>8  to  18T'V-7H.  the 
ratio  of  Seniors  to  Kresbmen  is  as  (i7  to  BKl.  On  the  IW  eat- 
alogues  tn  1874-7').  tin*  nund>er  of  graduate's  is  to  the  num- 
ber of  Freshmen  as  (Mi  to  KK). 

The  alumni  have  eome  from  twentv-tive  States,  i'rtnn  the 
District  of  Columbia,  from  Canada,  and  from  Knghuul.  Ohio 
has  furnished  -ISH),  \irginia  (including  West  Virginia)  19, 
New  ^'ork  12.  IndijiiiJi  ;md  Kent ucky  each  ll,«'tc.  Wasli- 
ingtoii  (  ounly.  of  xNJiieb  .Marietta  i^  the  capital,  lias  fur- 
nisbetj  12').  or  :;i  per  rent.  t»f  the  whole.  And  for  the  hist 
lew  yejn>  the  eafalomies  "^how  an  average  of  forty  Htudents 


^ 


fnmi   this  ('(Mintv,  i»cin<r  onr  toi-  <'a(li  one  tliousaiid  of  tin' 
|M>piihition. 

T]\r  irrjuhiiitcs  arc  distrilmt^'d  ainoiiL^  the  professions  ainl 
»H<-u  pat  ions  as  follows:  (U'lgynirn.  -u  jm  r  cent.  ;  business 
men, 'i-")  percent.;  lawyers,  17  per  cent.;  jjliysicians,  S  ]mm' 
cent.;  teacli(*rs,  S  p(*r  cent.;  all  others,  o  per  cent. 

Seventy  of  the  alumni  are  sons  of  clerjryinen — 17  per  cent. 
Counting  tht?  present  S(»nior  class  as  gnwluates,  the  ('olleg<» 
has  among  lier  alumni  120  in  groups  of  two,  three  and  four 
in  a  family.  Three  families  have  sent  four  sons  each,  eight 
have  sent  three  ea(»h,  and  fortv-two  have  sent  two  each. 

Thirty-six  of  the  grachiates  came  from  oth(»r  Colleges  to 
tinish  their  course  here,  and  thirtv-two  who  hav(»  left  Mari- 
rtta  have  taken  their  degrees  elsewhere.  The  College  has 
not  knowingly  received  a  .stu<lent  from  another  College  who 
did  not  hring  the  (aistomary  |)ap(»rs. 

The  honorary  degree  of  T)(K'tor  of  I^aws  has  been  conferred 
on  nixtetm  gentlemen,  that  of  l)<H*tor  of  Divinity  on  twenty- 
«*wn,  that  of  I)<K*tor  of  F^hilosophy  on  one,  that  of  Master 
ff   Arts  on  thirty-seven,  that  of  Bjichelor  of  Arts  on  one. 

The  following  |)ers<ms  have  r(»c(^ived  the  <h*gree  of  LL.  1). : 
Ifon.  Peter  Hitchcock,  184o;  Hon.  Samuel  F.  Vinton,  1847: 
HfMi.  Gustavus  Swan,  ISol ;  Hon.  Heuhen  \V<mk1,  IHTA  ;  Hon. 
K«lM'anl  I).  Mansfield,  isr>:^:  Samuel  \\  Hildreth,  M.  I).,  1S.^>9; 
H«Mi.  William  I)ennis<m,  \m)[  \hm.  William  V.  Peck,  \Hm: 
Hon.  Noah  H.  Swaviie,  18(v5;  Thm.  Aanm  F.  Perrv,  ISf^): 
Hon.  J<wt»ph  <;.  \Vils4Hi,  lSH.->;  Hon.  Chauncey  N.  Olds,  \Hm : 
Hrof,.H«)r  K.  B.  Andrews,  1870;  Professor  T.  (J.  Wonnlev, 
1><T0:  Hon.  Edward  F.  Noyes,  1872;  Rev.  Henry  Smith,  I). 
^^-  1«74. 

OK.VNTS    AM)    KXDOWMKNTS. 

Thf*  College  has  been  sustaine<l  entirely  by  private*  gen- 
enwity.  It  has  never  re<*eiv(»d  from  the  State  or  Nation  an 
aftre  of  land  or  a  dollar  <»f  monev.     It  was  not  found(»d  in 

« 

ronnequence  of  any  large  gift  from  an  indivi<lual  or  family, 
w*^<^id  the  town  votc»,  or  the  people  pledge,  any  sum  for  the 
«ke  of  Hecuring  the  Institution  at  that  |K)int.     Tin*  first 


crtort  t(»  raist'  funds  wjisuft^'r  the  cliarttT  liiul  Uh'Ii  <»i»taiiit  "^ 
iiiul  tliis  was  to  pay  for  tlio  property  which  t hi' Trust i-^-k  h«* 
purehiised,  at  a  cost  of  i?K,()0().  This  sum  was  s<»cun*d  i^ 
Marietta,  three  donors  jriving  Sl.iMK)  ea<rh. 

This  was  the  small  hejjinninji.  Hut  the  fi»un<lers  aii^i 
friends  of  the  Institution  appreciate<l  the  im|K)rtan<*e  of  thr 
enter|>rise.  and  their  jrifts  have  increased  with  their  ability. 
Tlieir  examph*  has  had  its  int1uen<!e  u|)on  others,  and  thut^ 
tlie  Coll(»ge  has  retained  its  ohl  friends  and  U»en  ^ainin^ 
new  ones.  As  illustrative  of  this  continuance  of  inten^st. 
and  the  increiise  in  successive  doiuit ions  from  the  same  jier- 
sons,  a  fact  or  two  may  Ix*  stati^l.  Among  the  don<H>  in 
the  first  cHort  made  in  the  spring  of  ISHH  to  raiw*  •8,(Kil, 
were  seven  men  who  gave  in  sums  ranging  fniin  f/Vll  t4i 
S1,(KKX  making  an  aggregate  of  S2,25().  The  total  gifts  t4 
the  College  ma<le  hy  these  seven  gentlemen  up  to  this  timr 
amount  to  S95,:V)0,  or  over  forty  times  the  sum  given  at  first. 
In  1847  a  gentlemen  in  Southern  Ohio  gave  t^\  In  IKV" 
he  gave  $o()0.  Al)out  ten  years  later  he  gave  1^5,000.  It  i? 
hv  such  men  that  Marietta  has  been  sustaint*d. 

An  (examination  of  the  list  of  donati(ms  sliows  that  12^ 
persons  have  given  i»ach  So(K)  and  upwards:  73  have  given 
S1,(X)0  and  upwards:  12  have  given  Sr>,()0()  and  upwanlfi 
and  four  have  given  SlO.OOOeach  and  upwards.  The  largest 
single  gift  is  S25,(KM). 

Most  of  the  donations  hav<'  been  given  for  the  general 
pur|M)s<*s  of  the  College.  And  when  made  for  a  s|Kvifie<i 
use.  as  for  a  i)uihling  or  the  library,  it  wais  lHM*aus(*  of  K|*e- 
cial  need  in  that  dir<'ctioii.  Allusion  hais  already  Ihm'H  luack 
to  a  donation  of  ^').(KK)  to  aid  students  having  the  niiniHtr} 
in  view,  which  was  made  verv  carlv.  Smaller  sums  havi 
bc(>n  ad<l<Ml,  but  the  fun<l  has  never  Ix'couie  large.  It  has 
how<*vcr.  furnished  aid  to  a  large  numlH*r  of  young  iiiei 
who  are  now  ]>re:ieliing  the  gospel,  iind  has  Immmi  of  gn^at 

service  to  the  (  'ollege. 

As  early  a>  \K\\  an  et!i»rt  was  hegun  t<i  rais<»  funds  in  tin 
form  <»f  M'luthirxhiits,  \\\\\  n<*ither  then  or  since  has  nnv  I'tHiii 


tenaiKt'  boen   pjivon  to  the  system  of  (^hcap  scliolarships. 
Thf  tuition  ht»ing  thou  $2o  a  yojir,  tlic  donor  of  Ji^UX)  niipht 
«»nd  a  son,  or  one  whom  he  mipffit  adopt  for  tlie  pur}M>se,  to 
the  Institution  for  four  years.   And  a  larger  sum  given  wouhl 
entitle  the  donor  to  free  tuition  for  a  j)roportionate  number 
of  yean*.     In  later  years  some  jHTmaneiit  schohirships  hav(» 
l>een  endowe<l,  on  th(»  basis  of  $1,C)(K)  each,  tliecK'cupauts  for 
the  time  being  receiving  free  tuition.     Tlie  s^ime  prineiph* 
is  recognized  in  these  as  in   the  tem|M»rary  scholarshi|>s. 
Thev  were  never  intended  iis  an   inv(»stment  from  wliich 
the  bidder  might  receive  a  money  income,  the  student  })ay- 
\i\^U>  him  the  tuition  instead  of  to  the  (V»lh»gi»  trea-surer, 
but  were  given  to  benefit  tlie  Institution,  and  at  the  same 
time  aid  deserving  young  men  in  s(»curing  an  education. 
There  are  now  twenty-<»ight  such  permanent  scholarships, 
iMichone  entitling  the  <K*.cupant  to  gratuitous  tuition.    The 
price  of  tuiticm  was  twenty-five  dollars  a  year  to  ISoT,  then 
raii<ed  to  thirtv  dollars,  and  in  1871  to  thirtv-cight.     The 
interent  of  S1,000  is  more  than  the  tuition  fee,  but  h\^s  than 
thecoPt  of  tuition  to  the  (\)ll<»ge.     The  s(»lection  of  th<'  stu- 
dent is  in  nearly  all  (!as(\s  left  to  the  ('ollege.     Then*  are  also 
two  scholarships  of  th(»  same  amount,  the  income  of  which 
ix  used  in  aiding  such  students  as  may  n(*ed  assistance. 

For  some  years  />/vVx  have  Ix'cn  awarded  to  students  in 
tl»e  three  upper  class(*s  distinguishc<l  for  cxcellcMice  iii  gcn- 
♦*ral  scholarship  during  tlic  previous  year.  Tsually  the 
'»Uin  of  sixtv  dollars  has  been  <livid(Ml  between  the  best 
l^'o  in  each  of  these  cla.sscs.  Two  small  |»rizcs  for  excel- 
lence in  IH^clamation  have  bi'cn  given  to  two  students  in 
each  of  the  Sophomore  and  Freshman  classes.  Recently 
Rhetorical  prizes  have  b(»en  awanled  to  the  two  or  three  in 
the  Junior  daw*  who  have  excelled  in  that  <h»partment. 
These  prizes  an*  but  parthilly  en<lowed  as  y<'t,  though  they 
have  been  regularly  paid. 

"*  1843  an  anHociation  was  form(»d  in  the  East,  under  the 
tf^Mwof  the  "Society  for  Promoting  Collegiate  and  Th<M>- 
N»*<5ri  Education  at  the  West."  Marietta  was  on(»  of  the 
Htftitntions  whoee  circumstances  h^l  to  the  fornnttion  of 


I  hr   S<M-irt  \  ,   ;ill«l     WJI-    Miic    n\     llir     lil-l     li\<      t.lk'li     UlMi': 

patnuiajrr.      Ai<l  was  rcccivrtl  tlnoiiifli  tlii>  «ninc  toi  :iIm-^   ' 
t\v<*ntv   vrar>.  and   tlic  raiisr  of  ((liiratiMii  nw*-  «jrnai  ol^  # 
nation  tn  that   S«Mirlv. 

Tlic  Collcp'  is  f<H>  yonnjr  to  liavr  n*«'rivr(l  niurh  aiil  if  ' 
tlu*  tbrni  of  fffffinrx,  Imt  a  hc^inninjr  hns  lM»en  luadc.  T\v/ -^ 
iMMjiU'sts  hiwr  luM'n  nuul«*  of  8.').(MM)  (»arh,  lM»th  fn»in  ('<>- 
linnhus,  in  this  Statr.  Mrs.  Marv  Kevcs  left  this  sum  to 
found  five  sch<»hirsliips  for  furnisfiinjr  jrratuitous  iiistriK-- 
tion  to  younjj:  men  preparing  for  the  ministry.  an«l  Mr. 
Daniel  T.  \Voo<ihury  lH*<|Ueath<Ml  a  like  amtmnt  ft*r  thi* 
jreneral  endowment  fun<l. 

in  a  numher  of  inr>tan<-es  information  has  Ihhmi  rf*<*eivi*#l 
that  g<*nerous  persons  liave  made  testamentary  provisii>n 
for  th(*  ('olh*^e:  and  from  tlie  cliaraeter  of  tht;  testate >rs  and 
tlieir  warm  attachnn'nt  to  tliis  institution,  there  is  ii<i 
n^ason  to  <lonht  that  tlieir  jr<*nerous  pur|H)s<*s  will  l>e  I'sir- 
ried  into  «»xe(aition. 

Allusion  has  alrea<lv  l)een  ma<le  to  the  warm  interest 
manifested  in  tli<*  ('olh»p'  hy  the  pcoph'  of  Marietta  ami 
the  immediate  vicinity.  At  its  founding  th<*v  pivi*  trt'ii- 
erously  iiecordinjr  to  their  ahility,  and  earh  su<*<*e<Hlinj: 
d<*eade  has  witn^'.s.scd  a  larp*  in<-reasi*  in  thtdr  lN*nefa«-tiniis. 
Their  ^ifts  have  amounted  to  81t>:>,tMM>. 

What  has  hren  said  of  tin*  proph*  when*  the  (\)| lege  i> 
l<M'ated,  may  hi*  a.^  eni)>liatieally  said  of  the  <*(»r|M»nitioh  !«• 
whom  thr  mana<ifment  of  its  atlairs  has  Inmmi  entrust«*<l. 
Tin*  lnstitnti(»n  has  hern  to  them  tnun  tin*  first  a  fiisii-r- 
ehild.  Tliey  havi*  rr^ardrd  thmisclvrs  ap|N)intet|  not 
merely  to  mana^fc  and  control,  hut  to  ni>urish  and  strength- 
en. Thcv  hav<'  cncouraircd  hcn(*factions  in  i>thers  hv  nnik- 
ing  them  themselves.  Their  vari«»u^  «rifts  reaeh<*«l  tlit- 
sum  of  $  I  :>.').<  MN». 

The  only  work  f(»r  the  Collep*  which  the  J/"fiiiii.  iu«  a 
ImmIv.  have  undertaken  i>  the  er(*4*tion  of  the  l^ihrar^' 
huilding.  This  wa>  completed  in  ]N7(Kat  a  <*o^l  of  t22,*^liK 
If  to  this  1n>  added  the  cost  i»f  fitting'  up  the  two  mmiiiih  fi»r 


rlir  lil»rari<*>  of  tlic  Litt'iarv  Socirtics,  which  was  hoinc  hv 
the  umh'r^nuhiatrs.  aided  l)y  the  Ahiiiini,  the  whol{»  expense 
may  In-  |»ut  at  J?2-'),(KK).  The  (lass  of  1S71  ^ave,  as  a  j)arting 
jrit't,  on  <'<)ninien<-enient  day,  ^1,^)(K)  fur  the  entlowinent  of  a 
class  s<-linlarshi|).  The  various  jritts  tVoni  Alumni  and 
other  students  |)rohahly  exec^'ds  ^:i(MKK>.  And  since  this 
sk<'t<*h  was  l»ejrun  -A  new  Alumni  mov<'ment  has  heen 
inau«rnrated,  with  <'Vi'ry  |»ros|>eet  ot*  success — the  tounding 
of  an  Alumni  Professorship.  The  ellort  orijrinated  with 
the  Marietta  College  Cluh  of  Cincinnati,  whose  meml)ers 

manifest  a  clegrtM*  of  enthusiasm  an<l  liherality  whicli  can 

h.mllv  fail  to  stimulate  their  fellow   Alumni  to  a  heartv 

and  siu'cessful  <'<M»peration. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  donors  to  the  amount  of  J<1,(KK) 

and  upwards  : 

UmglaM  Piitniiiii  s;4<>,MH)  Kov.    Dr.  Josepli   Khiridge 

JnhiiMilln 21,7001     andfamilv $1,400 

\oah  L,  Wn-M)ii    i:j,8:)0,VVm.  A.  VViiittlewy 1,400 

Charlen  W.  Potwiii 10,000; Prof.  J.  L.  Mills  1,850 

Benjamin  B.  Gaylord  O.OOoLjoKenh  Perkiiin  1,300 

•Hrw- Marr  Kevex .\SOO  J.  Miinroe   Br<»wn 1,.'I00 

Samuel  train! .".,000  NVIntlirop  B.Smith 1,H(K) 

Prew«rved   Smith .^ooo'l'rc.f.  P:    I  J.  Andrews 1,230 

D»nielT.  WiKKllnirv :),000  (n'or^r  Dana 1,100 

Wni.  P.  Cutler r>,(MK)  Marcus  I'oswortli 1,100 

A.   J.  Warner o.tMM)  W.   W.   NVioUes    1,100 

KrmnciM  C.  »HeHsions .'>,000  Silas  Slocn nib 1,100 

Samuel  P.  Hildretli 4,100  Samuel  Stone 1,000 

John  ('.  CaUHiun  :{,S00  Samuel  VVilliston 1,(K)0 

^falllllfl  Sliipnian ;»,07')  I'resi<lent  Henrv  Smith 1,000 

Tlioi».\V,  Williams ;J,«HM>  Robert  llamiltn'n 1,000 

l>»y«l  Wilcox ."..."KH)  \Vm.  .I.»lnison l,OfM> 

Prc-ident  Andrews ;;,000  A.  T.  <i..slinrn 1,000 

David  C.  Skinner -VJ--')  A    II.  Hinkle 1,000 

Will.  R.  Putnam  2.SO0  L.  ('.Hopkins 1,000 

!ia»inni  Ward 2,3<K);John  Fiehl 1,000 

John  Xewton 'AlOOiCutler  LaHin 1,000 

B*'.  LaRinfcham 2,000  f/ei  J  rand   Lockwon<l 1,000 

JontuMoore 2,000, W.  J.   Bret»d 1.000 

Oatid  Putnam 2,(MK)ll^M.  \Vhiu»  1,000 


Wiu.Sl,KH«nb 2,<M)0 

An«,nG.  Phelps 2,«KK) 

Mr*.  Kniipes  A.  Morgan..   .     2,(HK) 


Wm.  Shafler 1,000 

Henrv  Stanley 1,<MH> 

_,        Timothv  W. 'SUnlev 1.000 

R'v.Wn,.  Van  Vlw-k 2,(M»0iHev.  Dr.  <ieo.  M.  Maxwell..  1,0<K> 

^>>n>eHun  B.  Krwin 2,(KH»  Douglass  Putnam.  Jr 1,000 

Pnif.Mii  Kendrick  2,<H)0  Henrv  ('.  Bn.wn 1,000 

Rofni*  R.  Dawes 1,000  K.  ('.'Davis l,iHK) 

fi^««Hiales 1,.100  VVm.  Thaw 1,<I00 

^h»biiT.  Svr  1,.">00  Wm.  K.  l^.ndon 1,0(H» 

Dr.  and  Mis.  A.  D.  I^ird 1,(MI0 

Mrs.  KolM-rt  Hamilton 1,(NHI 

Mrs.  John  Mills 1,0IM» 


--      •!     »»»« ■,-rinr 

Wiiiir  Smith I,."><M) 

J«4iii  Hradlev I,.">00 

Wm.Stnijw'. 1,47"> 


HdkMC... 


(  <»1.I,KGK    IMBLK'ATIOXs. 

''TIh'  First  Annual  K('|H»rt  of  the  Trustees  of  Marietta(*ol- 
legiatc  Institiitr"  was  |)u})lish(Ml  in  Auj^ust,  IX:^,  and  th»' 
*S(M'on(l  Annual  l{r|M>rt  of  the  Trustci'sof  Marietta  ('ollope" 
in  ScptcniluT,  ls:;."».  The  first  catalojjut'  of  th<*  otlirrrs  and 
students  was  for  the  collrtre  year  1S:57-N.  and  tin-  annual 
issue  has  Immii  <-ontinue<l.  A  list  of  the  Alumni  (in  Kn- 
irlishi  was  pul»lished  with  the  annual  eatalo^ue  for  lH44->>. 
The  first  Latin  triennial  was  |»uhlished  with  the  ental(»^ue 
for  1S4JJ-7:  and  tin*  triennial  has  hrcn  issu<»d  regularly 
sin«M'  that. 

The  laws  of  the  (  olh'«riate  Institute  were  printed  in  1>C>4. 
and  the  laws  «»f  Marietta  College  in  1X40,  with  a  catalogue 
of  tin-  lihrary — the  latter  tn-cupying  forty-two  pages.  An- 
other e<lition  of  the  laws  was  printe<l  iti  ISo'i.  A  eatalogue 
of  the  ('ollrg<'  lihrary  was  prepare<l  in  ISoT  hy  Tut<»r  E.  V. 
Walker,  and  |»rinted.  It  (M'eupied  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  pages,  the  numhcr  of  volumes  being  nine  thousand. 
\  card  eatalogtie  is  kept  of  all  additions. 

In  |S.">0  the  S<K'iety  of  In<|uiry  published  their  (^onntitu- 
tion  and  l»y-laws.  with  a  <-atal()gue  of  njemhers,  antl  rata- 
lognes  of  tlH'ir  lihrary  and  eahinet.  A  catalogue  of  the 
I*si  <ianinia  S<Mi(ty  was  |>uhlished  in  ISi'A. 

rin'  inaugural  addresses  of  three  l*resi<lentH  were  |iul>- 
li^lhd:  President  Linsley  having  been  inauguratcnl  July 
•Jo.  \s:\s:  I'n.si.lrnt  Smith.  July  :»(),  IK^S,  and  President 
Andrew-.  .Inlv  jr*.  ls.V>.  The  addr<*ss  bv  Rev.  Thonnis 
\\'ieke>.  in  hi'half  of  the  Trust ei's,  is  printeti  with  the 
inauLMiral  of  President   An<lrews. 

The  r\i  iri-r>  .it  I  lie  Tweutv-tiftli  A luii  versjirv,  Jun«» 
J7,  \Si'Al  wen-  pnhli*»h«d  in  a  )>amphh't  of  sixty  |Miges.  It 
•  •i»ntain^  tie-  hi^toiie:d  addn's>  by  the  President,  with 
remark-  l»\  !!•  \  Ih  I ).  Iloue  .\llen.  one  of  tlie  Hrst  Pn^ 
te-voi-.  ;iii«|  li\  llitii.  \\  illiani  |)ennison.  tin*  <tovernor  of 
fheSl.ili;  .il-.i  \  ;ii  i«»ii-  -pri-rhe- at  I  lie  <li  uuer  by  Trustee*^, 
A  I  iiMiii  i  .1  nd  <»t  h<-r^ 

M;in\  ••!   1  h«   ;nMn --e^  :ind  itration^  <lelivf»nHl  lN*f«in*  the 


College  or  !t»>  Societies  liave  been  published.     Auioiig  them 
are  the  following:     Profes»i>r  E.  Ballantine,  Literary  Socie- 
ties, Literary  Character  of  the   Bible,  1840;    Rev.    L,   W. 
Seelev,  Literarv   Societies,   IXol :    Rev.   President   Charles 
H^hite,  Fjiterarv  Societies,  Characteristics  of  the  Present 
Age,  1852;  Hon.  W.  S.  (rrot^sbcck,  Literary  Societies,  The 
Shape  of   Human  (governments,  1855;    Rev.   W.    W.   An- 
drews, Society  of    hujuiry.  The   Work  of   the  Church   in 
America,  1855:  President  Anih'cws'  discourse  on  Tutor  A. 
M.  Washburn,  18(>0:  Hon.   Al})h<mso  Taft,   Literary  Si)cie- 
tieK,    ISHl;    President   Andrews,  Phi   Beta  Kappa  Society, 
^iie  American  College,  18H9:  Hon.  Willard  Warner,  Alumni 
Addre.'^s,  1861);   James  i^.  Howard,  Es<|.,  Alumni  Address, 
Art    Educaticm    in   Amerit^a,  1871;    Rev  W.  G.    Andrews, 
Alun^ni   Address,  The   Relations  of   the  Scholar  to  Lalwr 
^^d  Capital,  1872;    Hon.  Joseph  G.   Wilson,  Alumni  Ad- 
dfes8,  1873.* 

**The  Marietta  Collegiate  Magazine"  was  begun  in  June, 
^^>4,  and  continued  through  three  volumes  of  nine  num- 
lH*r8  each.  "The  Marietta  Collegiate  Quarterly''  (jmb- 
'i^hed  by  the  Senior  class)  began  in  November,  18H5.  Only 
one  volume  was  issued.  The  *' Marietta  Olio"  was  started 
'^  Ni)veml)er,  1872,  and  is  still  continued.  After  the  first 
^»lume  it  was  styled  ''The  College  Olio.''  It  is  jmhlished 
*y  the  two  Literarv  ScH'ieties. 

_  • 

Tlie  Facrulty  have  had  little  time  for  the  preparation  of 
^'^t-lK)oks  or  other  works  connected  with  education,  though 
•niiv  have  written  a  number  of  articles  for  journals,  and 
'**^''i*rs  educational  addresses  have  been  published.  Presi- 
^**'i\t  Smith  translated  and  edited  the  Homeric  Le.Ki<H)n  of 
'"^l^jsius  while  (H)nnected  with  the  College;  and  President 
*^^><irews  has  reeently  published  a  Manual  of  the  Constitu- 
^**^>ii  of  th<»  Cnited  States.' 

<-0LI>K<iK  STATISTICS. 

cables  have  been   pre|)ared,  showing  the  statistics  of  at- 
^^i\c3ance  in  the   Preparatory   l)(»}»artment  and   in  ('olh;g<* 

^•'Udje  Wilson  died  very  suddenly  a  few  hours  before  hif«  address  was  to  have 
^••fi  delivered.  The  address  and  the  proceedinK^  of  the  Aluioni  were  piihlished 
*'y  »he  Alumni. 


hoiii   lli»    ••(•111  'jr    \»;ii     l^iiT-*^  t"  tli«'    \«':n"    l>^7->--''».  lli«'lil-" 
Nn    «atnlou^iic    uii^    |»iil»li>li('<l    jiiior    to    tin-     y«;ii      \^.\~ 
Sunn' statist  ics  liavc  iilrcjulv  Ix'cn  jrivcn  of  tin-   n->i<l»'n*' 
l>v   Statrs  of   the  trraduuto.      Tal>lt's  \\u\r  al>n   Imm-h    up' 
pared  (not  iiriT  priut(*<l)  jriving  the  ivsi<l<*nr«*s  of  ilii*('<»/^ 
It'p*  students  l»y  States  on  ea<*h  eatalojrue.     From  tlu'M*  it 
appears  that  \'irjriniji  (in<*lnd)n^  West  Virjrinia»  aiiti  New 
York   an*   repn'seuted  on   twentv-nine  ot*  the  thirtv-nim* 
<'ataloj;nes.  Indiana  on  twi-nty-five.  Kentiu*ky  and  CtHiniM- 
ti<*nt  on  twentv-one.   .Nhissaehnsi»tts  on  twentv.  P<*niisvlva- 
nia  on  nineteen,  Mieliipin  on  fourteen.  Illinois  on  twelvi-, 
Iowa  and  Vermont  tin  eh-ven.   Missis?:ippi  on  ten,  Missouri 
on  nin<'.  Ahdmina,  Minnesota  and  New   Hampshire  ei^ht. 
Arkansas  six.   Louisiana.  Tennessee  and   \Vis<M»nsin   four. 
Delaware  and  the   District  of  (^olumhia  three,  Florida  and 
South  Carolina  two.  Kansas  and  Texas  one,  Foreijrn  <'«>un- 
tries  on  nine. 

MAKIKTTA  COLLKCiK. 
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COUroKATloN. 

, .V.      .v..     ..V     ,        ........       *... 

Marietta  ;  Uouijlas  Putnam,  Ilannar  ;  Aiiselin  T.  Nve,  E^^ 

Marietta;  H(»v.  Addison  Kinirsburv,  I).  D.,  Zanesville :  H(^ 

•  r-         .  ^  ^  ^ 

Simeon  Nasli,  (fallijMilis  ;   Hon.  William  P.  Cutler,  Marietta  ^ 
Hon.  William  It.  Putnam,  Marietta;  William  St urgt*«,  E«m| 
(■hi(;a^o.  111.:  Rev.  K.  P.  Pratt,  I).  I).,  Portsmouth:  Samu^ 
Shipman,  Marietta;  Rev.  Henrv  M.  Storrs,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn*- 

I  •  • 

X.  v.;  Benjamin  B.  (iavl<ad,  Ewi.,  Portsmouth:  FraneisC'.^ 
Sossi(ms,  Es(j.,  Columhus:  Rev.  (ieorge  M.  Maxwell,  I).  I)., 
Cincinnati  ;  Hon.  Charles  W.  Potwin,  Zanesville:  (ien.  Ru- 
fus  R.  Dawes,  Marietta  ;  Hon.  Alfn^i  T.  (ioshorn,  Cincin- 
nati;  Rev.  Theron  H.  Hawks,  1).  1).,  Mari<»tta ;  William  J. 
Breed,  Ks<j.,  Cint.'innati  :  Rev.  William  K.  Moore,  I).  I)., 
Columhus  :  Col.  l)<Ki^las  Putnam,  jr.,  Ashland,  Ky. 

KAcrLTV. 

Israel  W.  Andrews.  I).  I).,  1,1,.  I).,  IVesident.  and  Putnam 
Professor  of  IntelliM'tual  and  Political  Philosophy  ;  John 
Kendriek,  LL.  I).,  Km(»ritus  Professor  of  tin*  (I reek  Language 
and  Literature:  (ieorjre  R.  Rosseter,  M.  A.,  Pnifesfjor  nf 
.Mathemati<*s  and  Natural  Philos(>phy,  and  Lee  l,(M*turer  on 
Astnniomv;  J(>hn  L.  Mills,  M.  A.,  Prof«».Ksor  of  the  l^iatin 
Language  and  Literature:  David  K.  Bemdi,  M.  A.,  Profi*sH<»r 
of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Rhet(>rie:  S.  Stanho}»e  Orris,  Ph. 
D..  Pn jfess^ ir  ( jf  the  ( Jr<*ek  Language  and  Literatun* :  Thomas 
D.  I^isoiw,  M.  A.,  Professor  <>f  the  Natural  Si»iencvs :  (Teoriet* 
R.  Clear.  .M.  .\.,  Prinei]Md  of  the  Preparatory  De|>«*irtnit*iit : 
Charles  K.  Wells.  B.  A.,  Tutor  an<l  Lihrarian. 

TKKMS    OF    ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  ."dinission  to  the  Freshman  elaw*  an»  exam- 
ined in  Knglish  (Irannuar,  (Jeography,  Arithmetic*,  Al|ri»- 
hra  through  (Quadratic  K«puitions,  thn*e  l)ookfi  of  (teonietry, 
Latin  (Jrammar.  Casar's  Commt»ntaries,  six  books  of  th** 
.Kneid  of  X'irgil '  (*ieero's  Orations  against  Catilini*,  (ireek 
Oranmiar.  and  four  lMM>ks  of  Nenophon*s  AnalkHsin.     A«kU- 


tioiial  Mathematics  will  \)v  accepted  as  a  substitute  tor  a 
|X>rtion  of  the  (rreek. 

For  advanced  standing,  the  candidate,  whether  from  an 
other  ('olle<re  or  not,  in  addition  to  the  |)re])aratory  studies, 
i>  examine<l  in  tlic  studies  to  whicli  tlie  class  which  he 
wishes  to  enter  has  attended. 

No  one  (uin  he  axlmitted  to  the  Freshman  class  till  he  has 
<*om}>leted  his  fourtecnith  year,  or  to  an  advanced  standing 
without  a  pro|M)rtional  increase  of  age. 

Testimonials  nf  gtKKl  moral  character  are  in  all  cases  re- 
«|uired,  and  those  who  come  from  other  Colleges  muHt  pro- 
tluce  certificates  of  dismission  in  g<KKl  standing. 

c;OURSK  OF  INSTRlKTKhX. 

The  course  of  instruc^tion  (K^cupies  four  years.  The  Col- 
l^^ge  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  or  sessions. 

FRESHMAN    <  L.\SS. 

First  Term — Li vy  (  Lincoln's) ;  Latin  Testament;  Hennlo- 

ttia;  Algebra  (F^oomis's) ;  History;  Klementary  Rhetoric. 

Secifiul  Term — Horace  (Odes,  Satires,  and  Epistles);  Latin 
Testament;  Latin  Prose  ('om|M)sition;  Xenophon's  Memo- 
rabilia; Geometry  (C'hauvenetV) ;  Elementary  Rhetoric. 
Unruujthe  t/air:  Written  Translations,  Com j>ositions,  Decla- 
mations. 

SOPHOMORE    CL.VSS. 

Fimt  Term — Cicero  de  8enectute,  and  the  Captives  of  Plau- 
tus;  Plato's  A})ology  and  Crito :  (Jreek  Testament;  Greek 
Pn)w»  (-omiKisition    (Bois(»'s)  ;    Plane   Trigonometry:    Men- 
suration ;    Surveying;  Navigation  (L(H»misV);  Physi(»logy 
(H<ioker's). 

.*vvv//i//  Term  — The  Select  Letters  of  Pliny,  and  the  Adel- 
l»hi  of  T<»ren(re  :  The  I^rometheus  of  Aesv  hylus  ;  (Jret'k  Tes- 
UiiKMit :  F*r<*n<!h  ;  Spherical  Trigononn^t  y  (  Linnnis's) :  An- 
alytical (Jeometry  (Howison's):  Dilfen  itial  and  Integral 
(Vileulustl^HjmisV).  Dnr'nuj  flu  unir:  Cem|N>sitions,  Decla- 
mations. 


JUNIOR   ('LAI58. 

Fird   Term  —  Quiiitiliau,  B(X)k  Tenth;  The  Agrie 
Tacitus ;  Orations  of  Demosthenes ;  Greek  Testament 
man;  Mechanics,  Astronomy;  Rhet^)ric  (WhatelyV). 

SeromI  Term  —  Thucydides ;  Greek  Testament;  Nj 
Philosophy;  Astronomy;  Guizot's  History  of  Civilia 
Psychology;  Hist^)ry  of  English  Literature.  Durhufthe 
Compositions  and  Original  Declamations. 

■ 

SKNIOK    CLASS. 

F^ird  Term — Logic;  Political  Economy;  Evidences  of  < 
tianity  (HopkinV);  Chemistry. 

Sef-oml  Term  —  \V(K)lsev's  International  Law  ;  Mora 
ence  ;  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (AndrewsV)  ; 
eralogy;  Botany;  Geology  (DanaV).  During  the  i/e»r  : 
positions,  Debates,  Original  Declamations. 


Mount  Union  College, 


MT.  UNION,  OHIO. 


Mount  Union  College  was  founded  with  a  definite  de- 
sign, quite  distinct  from  any  other  Institution.  Its  dis- 
tinctive Plan,  dating  from  its  provisional  organization, 
October  20th,  1846,  has  ever  since  continuously  outlined 
the  elements  of  its  progressive  character  ;  while  its  pres- 
ent appointments,  provisions,  permanent  improvements 
and  regular  workings  under  its  charter  legally  per- 
fected January  10th,  1858,  show  its  attained  growth  and 
usefalness. 

Its  name  originated  in  ''  the  idea  and  intention  of  uniting  the 
people,  on  the  philanthropic  principle  of  voluntary  patriotic  Christian 
unity,  through  a  common  interest  and  just  representation  for  the 
common  good,  by  offering  eqaal  advantages  to  all  with  preference  to 
none,  in  perserving  efforts  for  the  united  or  integral  education  of  all 
the  faculties  of  the  common  mind.'* 

The  true  history  of  the  College,  showing  the  facts,  growth  and 
results  of  its  plan,  would  be  misunderstood,  without  constantly 
keeping  in  mind,  as  its  cherished  goal,  the  following  incorporated  or 
fnodamental  objects : — 

1.  To  found  for  the  people  a  cosmic  College,  where  any  person 
may  economically  obtain  thorough,  illustrative,  integral  instruction 
in  any  needed  studies. 

2.  While  retainin/c  the  traditional  classical  course,  to  provide, 
in  acoordanoe  with  the  true  demands  of  our  nature  and  country, 
fresh  college  courses  and  departments  distinctively  essential  to  thg 
ftlll  and  harqionioiis  eduction  pf  all  the  faculties, 


i).  To  i'na})U?  ]M»rsuiis  of  (.'itlicr  -ex  to   tako  any  ^'(.'ticral  coiir"'.-.  >  r  '^ 
a  special  or  clcitive  courritj,  or  such  study  or  studies  iu  any  dcpurt- 
meut  or  course,  and  for  such  time. as  their  choice  and  life-character 
may  need. 

4.  To  furnish  a  healthy,  moral,  plea.**ant  and  accesHiblc  locatioD  ; 
ample  grounds  and  conimodioas  building!* ;  normal  systems  of  in- 
dustrial, social,  aesthetic  and  physical  culture,  and  self-government ; 
thoroughly  qualified  and  reliable  professors  and  trustees;  also 
superior  apparatus,  cabinets,  museums,  galleries,  obnervatory, 
implements,  gymnasiums,  botanical  gardens,  parks,  models,  minia- 
tures, relics,  charts,  natural,  historical  and  aesthetic  specimens,  as 
cosmic  endowments,  with  which  to  illustrate  and  apply  each  btndy. 

f).  To  make  the  college  a  voluntary,  representatiro,  patriotic,  phil- 
anthropic, christian  and  progressive  Institution  —  not  coniimli»ory, 
sectarian,  anticiuated.  arbitrary  or  partial ;  to  hold  it»«  property  {icr- 
petually  in  trust  for  the  educational  benefit  of  students  ;  to  aid  enter- 
prising students  to  supp(»rt  themselves;  and,  accordingly, to  arrange 
the  sessions,  and  regulate  the  price  of  students'  board  (their  chief 
expense),  and  to  keep  wholesome  boarding  at  certain  low  rates,  by 
generously  erecting  buildings,  and  furnishing  rooms  and  ample 
boarding  facilities. 

(!.  To  perpetuate  the  Institution,  with  Uod*8  continued  favor,  by 
largely  keeping  the  College  internally  self-supporting,  and  exter- 
nal ly  by  permanent  improvements  as  representative  free-will  offer- 
ings; and  by  adapting  the  (Ndlege  distinctively  to  the  true  needs  of  a 
free  peoj)le. 

Till:  CfiAitTKU.— The  main  reason  for  chartering  the  Inatitu- 
tion  as  a  College,  was  the  better  to  carry  out  the  foregoing  "  funda- 
nieiital  objects  ;"  the  time  being  arranged  to  suit  the  large  attend- 
ance of  students  who  had,  in  the  iSeminary,  been  pursuing  a  full 
College  Course,  and  who  desired  to  graduate  and  obtain  the  Degrees 
legally  and  honorably  from  the  Institution  where  they  had  received 
the  in>t ruction.  The  original  corporators  wore  O.  N.  Hartshorn. 
1.  <).  Chapman,  C  W.  Clarke,  K.  N.  iIart«ihorn  and  R.  K.  (liltuD. 
The  general  act  ot  the  Charter  passed  the  Ijegislature  of  Ohio 
March  llth,  IS'k).  as  seen  iu  Swan  i^  Cr  itch  field's  revised  ata  tales, 
pak'c  'J(l!* ;  and  provides  that  the  College  shall  '*  have  aa  a  body  cor* 
porate  and  politic,  perpetual  succession  and  exiBteoce^  with  all  the 
ordinary  powers  of  corporations ;  *'  *' can  sue  and  be  sued,  plead 
and  be  impleaded,  in  all  courts  of  Justice  and  equity ;'*  "nay 
|)o^se^s,  di>posc  of,  and  hold  all  Kinds  of  eatatOi  reftli  penon^l  mQ4 


mixed,  acquired  by  donatioD,  demise,  or  otherwise,"  and  through  its 
Trastees  and  Faculty  *'  may  exercise  all  the  powers,  and  enjoy  all 
the  immunities,  usually  pertaining  to  Colleges  and  Universities  of 
the  United  States/' 

Leading  Peovisions. — The  property  is  not  owned  by  any  in- 
dividuals or  organization,  but  is  held  perpetually  upon  trust,  bv 
a  board  of  Trustees,  for  the  educational  benefit  of  students.  It 
is  also  required  that  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  shall  carry  out  pro- 
gressiTely  the  foregoing  fundamental  objects  of  the  Institution  ; 
that  tLcy  sball  acquire  and  supply  the  means  of  a  true  integral 
education  to  persons  of  both  sexes,  irrespective  of  their  religious 
or  political  opinions;  that  the  Faculty  shall  possess  and  exert 
the  requisite  authority  to  establish  and  administer  all  necessary  and 
proper  regulatious  for  the  integral  instruction  and  government  of  the 
College  pertaining  to  students,  and  for  general,  elective,  special, 
practical  courses  of  study ;  that  the  Institution  shall  be  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  as  revealed 
IQ  the  Bible  ;  that  any  Department  or  School  that  may  be  established, 
or  any  Literary  Society,  or  other  organization  composed  of  students, 
fthall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  College  authorities  ;  that  all 
moneys  and  property  of  the  College  shall  be  faithfully  and  safely 
appropriated  by  the  Trustees,  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
respectively  donated  ;  that  the  College  shall  not  be  a  close  corpora- 
tion :  that  the  Trustees  hold  their  oihce  during  three  years,  one-third 
of  the  number  determined  upon  being  elected  each  year;  that 
in  electing  the  Trustees,  any  candid  person,  religious  denomination, 
or  philanthropic  organization,  donating  to  the  College  money  or 
property,  shall  be  respectively  entitled  to  one  voice  or  vote  for  a 
Trustee,  for  every  twenty-five  dollars  actually  donated  to  the  College 
by  said  persons,  denomination  or  organization,  thus  respectively 
patronizing  the  College;  that  the  Institution  shall  be  patriotic  and 
Christian,  but  not  Hectarian  or  partisan,  and  be  generouHly  conducted 
on  the  philanthropic  principle  of  voluntary  patriotic.  Christian 
unity,  with  the  view  of  doing  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 
Thus,  through  trustees  whom  they  elect  as  their  representatives, 
the  College  is  equitably  and  generously  controlled  or  governed  by 
the  actual  people  who,  with  a  united  interest  and  just  representa- 
tion for  the  impartial  and  equal  good  of  all,  voluntarily  bear  the 
responsibility  of  contributing  the  means  for  building  up  and  sus- 
taining the  college  in  its  benevolent  mission. 

The  degrees  or  other  honors  that  may  be  conferred,  are  similar 
to  thoae  that  may  be  granted  by  Colleges  or  Universities  of  this  or 


other  countries.  'J'hc  oiiglnal  LTJiut  ol  jiropt-rty,  un<kT  wli:-].  t':.-. 
College  property  was  obtained,  was  donated  by  the  per>un  tir.-t 
named  in  the  list  of  original  corporators.  There  were  no  limita- 
tions, as  to  time  of  organization  or  acceptance  of  coaditiona.  The 
charter  hai  undergone  no  modifications  ;  contains  no  limitations  or 
reservations  as  a  condition  in  grants  or  otherwise  with  respect  to 
Kcholarships,  or  requirements  as  to  iDstructioo  in  particular  studies. 
Orqanization. — Immediately  after  perfecting  the  Charter,  the 
Institution  was  regularly  and  efficiently  organized  as  a  College,  by 
the  election  of  a  suitable  Board  of  Trustees,  Professors,  Commit- 
tees and  Officers ;  the  adoption  of  proper  by-laws  and  courses  of 
study,  the  classification  of  students,  the  publication  of  all  needful 
information,  and  by  the  legitimate  and  continuous  exercise,  throngb 
its  Trustees  and  Faculty,  of  all  its  appropriate  functions,  in  accord- 
ance with  its  Chartered  Powers  and  Immunities. 

Location. 

Mount  Union,  Ohio,  being  the  location  of  the  Institution 
before  its  incorporation  as  a  College,  continued  to  mauifestthe  requi- 
site enterprise  and  generosity  which  would  prompt  the  citiiens  to 
furnish,  as  needed,  all  suitable  grounds  and  buildings  for  its  growth 
and  continuance. 

lu  thus  locating  the  Institution,  it^^  founders  selected  a  site  healthy, 
accessible,  removed  from  the  teiiiptatiuns of  large  cities;  among  a 
moral,  intelligent  and  enterprising  people  ;  and  in  a  region  possess- 
ing natural  resources.  This  uuuHual  combination  was  found  in 
Mount  Union,  a  V^illage  whose  corporation  extends  to  the  city  of 
Alliance,  Stark  Co.,  Ohio,  and  with  which  it  is  united  by  Plank 
Walks,  and  by  Omnibus  Lines  connecting  with  the  several  Railroad 
Trains.  It  is  in  that  desirable  portion  of  the  country  toward  which 
the  leading  Railways  converge.  It  is  four  hours'  ride  west  from 
Pittsburgh  ;  about  a  half  a  day's  ride  cast  from  Chicago  ;  four  hours' 
ride  north-west  from  Wheeling;  and  three  houpi'  ride  south  from 
(Mevuland,  so  that  it  is  easily  reached  by  lliil,  Telegriph  and  Mail, 
from  all  i)arts  of  the  country. 

Alliance  Union  Depot,  the  U:ii1road  Station  fo"  Mount  Union, 
is  the  Junction  of  the  Clevelanil,  Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling,  with 
the  liuke  Krie,  Alliance  and  Wheelini;,  and  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort 
Wayne  and  Chica^D,  Uiilroads^thc  latter  road  being  one  of  the 
great  thoroughfares  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

The  Institution  occupies  TiiKiiP)iiB.*(T(>Roi:ND  I.N  Ohio. overlook- 
ing the  Mahoning  llivcr  Valley,  and  miles  of  highlands  beyond. 


l^he  air  is  pure,  and  ttie  sarroundiDg  country  beautiful.  It  is  in 
the  heart  of  a  populous  and  fertile  region,  with  rare  agricultural, 
maaufacturing  and  commercial  advantages.  No  intoxicating  drinks 
are  sold  in  the  Town ;  the  people  are  moral,  hospitable  and  refined. 
Caltared,  congenial  Society,  the  economy  of  living,  and  superior 
Educational  Facilities,  have  led  many  persons  to  found  here  pleas - 
aDt  homes  for  retirement.  Such  considerations  mike  this  an  at- 
tractive and  valuable  Location  for  those  who  have  children  to  edu- 
cate, and  who  wish  to  exercise  some  supervision  in  their  educational 
pursuits,  during  the  period  of  student  life. 

Groaads  and  Balldlnga. 

The  Grounds,  occupied  by  the  Institution  and  its  appendages,  are 
nmtarally  elevated,  beautiful  and  fertile,  being  adapted  to  building  sites, 
ornamental  planting,  botanical  gardens,  ])ark8,  recreations,  drives,  and 
ezpcrimental  and  model  cultivation.  Their  cultivation  ana  special  im- 
provements are  limit-ed,  though  some  progress  has  been  made  in  undcr- 
drainage,  grading,  walks,  and  the  planting  of  evergreen  and  forest  trees. 
A  map  of  the  College  Grounds,  showing  their  extent  and  design,  will  soon 
be  prepared. 

The  buildings  are  of  two  kinds — those  connected  with  the  instruction 
and  those  for  boarding  purposes. 

BciLDiNGs  Foa  Instruction. — The  main  or  central  building  was  com- 
menced in  the  spring  of  \8i'i2  and  completed  in  1801,  and  dedicated  Decem- 
ber Iflt,  18ti4,  the  address  being  delivered  bv  Hon.  S.  P.  Chase,  LL.  D.,  a 
irustee  of  the  College.  The  ground  plan  ot  this  building  is  110  feet  long 
by  72  feet  wide,  three  stories  nigh  above  the  large  basement  story,  having 
an  atie,  clock  and  bell-tower,  also  connected  with  it  is  nn  observatory 
substantially  built  up  of  masonry,  and  adapted  to  both  terrestial  and 
celestial  observations.  The  walls  and  partitions  are  constructed  of  over 
ten  thousand  cubic  feet  of  stone  and  about  a  million  brick;  the  cornices 
are  iron  and  roofs  slate.  The  buildin^j^  is  symmetrical  and  has  an  elegant 
snd  substantial  finish  throughout,  being  designed  for  chapel,  recitation 
and  apparatus  rooms,  cabinets,  laboratory,  department  libraries,  andftwo 
literary  halls,  so  constructed  that  they  may  be  easily  opened  into  one  hall 
capable  of  seating  over  2,000  persons.  The  value  of  this  buildinff  at  com- 
pletion was  estimated,  at  $100,000  by  the  architect,  Col.  S.  C.  Porter,  of 
Cleveland,  O. 

Some  of  the  departments  of  instruction^  including  the  Museum,  being 
in  buildings  and  apartments  too  limited,  it  is  proposed  to  erect  the  com- 
ing season,  *'a  new  and  capacious  Museum  Building,  containing  gynina- 
■iura.  library  and  several  experimental,  recitation  and  other  rooms."  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  funds  have  been  subscribed  by  the  citizens; 
and.  if  the  balance  is  speedily  secured,  this  building  will  be  erected  im- 
mediately on  a  beautiful  site  a  few  rods  from  the  central  building,  the 
proposed  cost  of  erection  being  |50.(XX). 

The  trustees  have  resolved  to  advance  the  Commercial  Department  to 
the  broader  basis  of  an  Industrial  College,  requiring  its  removal  to  a  more 
*'eomraodiouB  and  widely  separated  building,  containing  rooms  for  a 
superior  industrial  museum,  etc.,"  and  perhaps  requiring  enlarged  grounds 
for  an  industrial  farm,  or  other  illustrative  puri>oses.  A  considerable 
amount  has  been  subscribed  to  purchase,  for  this  purpose,  the  building 
known  as  the  Alliance  College,  a  large,  substantial,  nearly  new,  well- 
planned  and  finished  edifice;  it  bein^  beaut ifiilly  located  on  an  elevated 
and  eommftndliig  oampus,  in  plain  view  of  the  central  building,  and  dis- 
ftbovi  a  nlle. 


DiTiLPiNOs  FOR  BoARDiNR. — In  1864  the  main  building  preTionslj  ocea- 
))i<Ml  by  the  College  for  instruction,  was  recoDStrucied,  with  the  vieir  of 


aiding  to  accommodate  students  with  furnished  rooms  ftnd  economical 
bonrdinfir  facilities. 

In  IKtiG,  a  new,  substantial  and  tasteful  Boarding  Hall  wm  erected  amd 
properly  completed  and  turnished.  Its  ground  uUn  is  135  feet  lon£  by 
47  foot  wide;  four  stories  high  above  the  large  basement  story.  On  the 
principal  floors  seventy-six  pleasant  rooms  are  constracted.  Each  room 
lias  a  si'pariite  entrance,  and  is  well  ventilated  and  properly  arranged  for 
warming,  light  and  other  conveniences.  Some  groups  or  suits  of  rooms 
arc  conveniently  arranged  t4)  accommodate  several  students  from  the 
name  family,  as  brothers  and  sisters.  The  first  or  basement  story  is 
ndaitted  tu  cnokiug  and  dining  rooms,  laundry,  bath  rooms,  etc.  The 
wallM  and  piirtitioufl  are  made  of  stone  and  brick,  and  the  roofs  of  slate, 
being,  like  tlic  central  and  other  buildings,  approsimalely  fire-proof. 
The  architect,  Tol.  S.  C.  i*ort«r,  of  Cleveland,  estimated  the  value  of  this 
building  at  .i^XVOtK),  exclusive  of  the  furniture  and  of  the  lurge  addition  to 
the  grounds  purchased  ai  the  time  of  its  erection. 

Tut»le-lM>Ard  for  six  hundred  students,  if  desired,  can  be  here  furnished 
at  cost,  on  the  co-operative  plan.  Students  can  rem  the  rooms  nnfur- 
nlHhed.  fully  or  partly  furnished,  anii  board  where  anil  as  they  prefer. 

r^ach  of  these  buildingH  is  under  the  Bu|>erintendence  of  a  suitable 
family,  afipointed  by  the  College  to  see  that  the  students  are  |iro|ierly 
cared  for  as  in  home-life.  A  separate  portion  of  this  building  is  designed 
to  accommodate  lady  students  with  good  rooms  as  retired  and  eigoyable 
aH  in  a  private  family. 

The  Hole  object  of  erect inf?  or  keeping  up  these  halls  is  to  aid  in  carry- 
ing out  the  following 

PLAN  OF  liOARDINO. 

Ist.  The  College  regulates  the  price  of  StudenU*  board,  (their 
chief  cxi>eDse,)  and  kccpH  it  at  certain  moderate  rates,  by  erecting 
Buildings  and  KU])plyiiig  Rooms,  Furniture,  Table-board  and  Fa- 
cilitieH  for  Club,  (\>-operative  or  Self -boarding,  to  the  atadent«  vho 
apply  for  any  or  all  of  these,  at  such  published  prices  as  will  simply 
cover  current  cost  of  board  and  repairs — no  charges  being  made  fur 
capital,  buildings,  or  other  permanent  improvements  reqaired. 

2d.  Many  Citizens  are  providing  Facilities  above  mentioned,  at 
about  the  prices  established  in  College  Buildings. 

!id.  Other  families  supply  Dining-rooms,  Furnitare,  etc.,  and 
cook  for  a  ''Club,*'  whose  members  pay  (pro  rata) a  reasonable  priee 
for  the  cost  of  provisions,  services,  use  of  Dining-room  and  Furni- 
ture. 

Ith.  Some  students  rent  Rooms  and  Furnitare,  and  Board 
tlicnisclves— the  numerous  provision  stores,  bakeries  and  other 
markets,  both  in  Mount  (Tnion  and  Alliance,  being  constantly  sup- 
plied with  an  abundance  of  fresh  articles,  so  extensively  produced 
in  the  surrounding  community,  thus  making  it  easy  to  obtain  any 
kind  of  provisions  delivered  at  lowest  prices. 

Students  can  choose  board,  with  fully  or  partly  furniahed  rooms 
in  the  same  house ;  or  rent  a  room,  unfurnished,  partly  or  fallj  fur- 


nisbcd,  kod  board  where  aod  how  the?  mav  prefer,  at  the  pablished 
prieoB  for  each  item  chosen. 

The  College,  bj  regulatiag  these  prices,  thus  guarantees  a  great 
uving  to  BtudeDts,  on  the  usual  average  price  of  Rooma  and  Board 
at  other  Colleges  of  like  advaQtuges,  Studoats  are  allowed  to  room 
or  board  toAere  thry  prefer,  reatrjoted  only  by  good  order. 

The  lowest  total  Expense  per  term  or  year,  rather  than  transi- 
tory prices  of  minor  items,  is  the  matter  con^dered.  The  tuition 
or  t«rm  fee  yarlea  but  little  in  Colleges  ;  but  price!)  of  KoomH, 
Board  and  Incidentals,  differ  greatly  in  different  places,  because,  if 
left  mainly  to  private  individuals,  they  unite  and  pledge  themselves 
to  certain  prices  with  a  view  lo  their  own  profit.  Colleges  cannot  reg- 
ulate prices  of  Rooms  and  Board,  and  koep  these  down, without  care- 
fnl  maoagement,  and  vast  outlays  for  Buildings  and  Boardinft  Fa- 
cilities.   Few  Collegtis  are  willing  to  take  such  responsibilities. 

Propcrtr  NHd  Tltl«M. 

The  ]>ro]>erty  of  tho  Call^KC  lias  been  nhtaineit  cliiefly  by  iloanlion,  ami 
is  all  in  gDod  eonJUion  aocl  pprmikiiriiily  arcurfd  lo  Uio  Collrce  by  nooil 
K  Btlca  in  r«e  simple,  being- free  from  all  tncumbr&tici'S.  The  <'«llrK<">wes 
Ao  debt*  ezceiit  on  nccoimt  at  erecting  Llio  IloanlinK  Hall  in  I8lili,  wbich 
a  s'lcbtctlneBS,  howeTer,  is  all  proviHiaiially  arraiigod  Tor. 

VrKntii  KDd  Endowment*. 

1.  The  oriainal  icranL  uuJer  which  the  rollepe  «*■  eharlered  was 
«B  onatcil  by  O.  N.  Hnrlahorn  U.ccmhcr  l:ith,  1857.  embracihi,  as  ■imrnised 
»  wi  thr  rfconlnl  schedule,  all  the  property  iireiiously  usvilliy  tbe  Inslilu- 
^  ioD.  ineludia;;  the  groimdB  buililiuaa,  furniture,  cabiners,  ajiparatuB, 
>  wnpltincnla.  speciinens,  etc.,  anil  hy  him,  us  reijuired  by  Ilic  Slate,  con- 
"^f  c;ed  in  fee  simple  to  tbe  College  hb  a  body  oor|iarale  and  politic. 

2.  A  aeries  of  grantB  by  Prufeisors  O.  N.  HarlBborn,  Ira  II.  Cbapman 
^  ad  Geo.  W.  Clark,  denoted  hy  Iboin  in  eijuiil  iininuntB  from  I8I>U  10  WA, 
^birHy  in  money  for  purchabiiiiF  aiipnratua,  iucludinR  tho  teleseoue— 
^alimaled  al  S»,2U). 


«  of  doaatlOQB  by  diic 


of  CUieUad,  al  SIOO.OOO. 

6.    A.  serin  of  doaalioni,  ohlefly  by  the 

br  proeurina  book*  for  the  librKries  of  Ih ^ 

Uierary  S«etetl«a  and  rarnltare  for  their  halts— est imated  al  fO,300. 


8.  A  few  small  plants  in  ISTi^  to  Apply  on  erecting:  the  Boftrdinr  Hall 
and  purchasing  ten  new  pianos,  ana  a  large  addition  to  the  College 
grounds. 

9.  Subscriptions  reported  at  $20,250.25,  by  divers  persons,  made  at 
and  prior  to  thA  Commencement,  June  21st,  18^  amonff  which  was  a 
donation  of  $500  by  D.  W.  C.  Longshore,  of  East  Fairfield,  O. 

10.  The  donation  of  $25,000  made  October  4th,  18fj6,  by  Lewis  Miller, 
of  Akron,  0.,  endowing  the  Professorship  of  Philosophy  and  Astronomy. 

11.  The  donation  of  $25,000  made  October  4th,  ISfKl,  by  C.  Anltman,  of 
Canton,  0.,  endowing  the  Professorship  of  Mathematics  and  Civil  Engi- 
neering. 

12.  The  donation  of  $25,000  made  October  4th,  1800,  bv  Jacob  Miller,  of 
Canton,  O.,  endowing  the  Professorship  of  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy. 

13.  The  donation  of  $1,000  made  October  4th,  I860,  by  Miss  Libbie 
Aultman,  daughter  of  C.  Aultman,  of  Canton,  0. 

14.  Donations  amounting  to  $2,375.25 made  October  4th,  1800.  by  citisens 
of  Canton,  i)^  among  which  was  a  donation  of  $500  by  H.  R.  Wise. 

15.  Grants  of  land  at  sundry  times  by  different  persons. 

10.  Grants  of  money  and  material  prior  to  1874  by  divpm  persons,  for 
specific  im^irovements,  chiefly  libraries,  furniture  and  improTeoeni  of 
gri)unds — $^.)(N)beincc  subscribed  in  1>ooks  by  W.  A.  Ingham,  of  CleTelamI,  O. 

17.  Munificent  grants  for  the  Museum  repeatedly  made  by  a  few  liberal 
natrons  of  the  College — the  value  of  the  .Muneum  being  estimated  at 
?251,O0().  A  history  of  the  .\lu8eum  will  be  published  ufton  the  completion 
of  a  new  Museum  Building. 

18.  A  munificent  grant  of  an  extensive  silver  mine  in  Arisona,  donated 
to  the  College  March  2:)d,  187('>,  by  Col.  Wm.  G.  lioyle,  of  Ixindon.  England. 
Col.  Boyle,  being  a  Civil  Kngineer,  also  a  member  of  the  Geological  and 
Chemical  Societies  of  London,  has  devoted  the  past  twenty  years  in  test- 
ing and  sn))crin tending  silver  mines  in  our  Western  Territories. 

11^  X  munificent  firrMnt  of  a  large  silver  mine  in  Montana  Territory, 
near  Rannoc  Cit^v,  donated  to  the  College,  .April  13i\  187(V  by  James 
Hammond,  a  resident  of  Bannoc  City.  Mr.  Hammond  has  spent  the  past 
twenty-five  years  as  a  jiraciical  civil  engineer  and  manager  of  silTer 
mines  along  the  Rocky  Mountain  Range.  Roth  this  and  the  Ariiona  mine 
have  been  worked,  and  the  siWer  ore  has  proved  to  be  of  excellent  quality, 
specimens  of  each  being  in  the  (V)1leg»  Museum. 

All  M05KY  OR  PROPERTY  donated  to  the  College,  with  all  Interests  or 
proceeds  therefrom,  instead  of  being  used  to  pay  professors  or  other 
current  cx))enses.  have,  in  all  instances,  been  applied  to  increase  the 
permanent  improvements  and  facilities  for  the  benefit  of  students. 

TiiK  iNcoMK  to  the  Colleire  tif  tlio  siiiall  tuition  or  term  fee,  averaipnfr  ^ 
a  student  in  the  Neveral  <lepartnients  only  fifteen  dollars  per  term,  on  an 
averaire  attendance  in  the  departments  oi  41^*>  studeiits — ammt  the  number 
of  studeiitH  now  in  the  •lepartments— is  et/ual  to  the  income  of  interest,  at 
the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  a  permanent  moneyed  endowment 
fund  derived  from  scholarnhips.  or  donation,  of  $4U5,U00L 


Origin  and  Earlj  lllnlorj. 

Ah  the  purling  rlvulut,  issuiDg  from  some  peroDoial  spriDg. 
gradually  carvc»  its  channel  through  flinty  rocks,  and  enlargea 
itfl   current   by   each  additional  streamlet,   formiDf   at  length    t 


m^jefltic  riyer^whoM  lucid  waters,  in  their  oavard  eo«ne^  widen 

sod  deepen  by  aecesBions  from  a  thoo&aDd  aoble  cribataiies ;  so  has 

Moant  Union  College  proTideatiallj  taken  its  h amble  ori^n.  and 

^  fc^nlarly  proKressed  in  appointments,  permanent  improTemeotA 

and  osefaJneas,  by  conAtantlj  deTelopinr.  tkroozh  Tolaotarj  a^n- 

^'^t  ite  fundamental  objects  of  iotefral  caltore.  antil  it  has  largely 

^^Qed  a  distioguiahed  poi^itioo  in  the  coandence  and  affections  of 

^<*^  American  people,  its  patronage  baring  agjgregated  orer  twelve 

tAoo^Qd  different  stadent^.  coming  from  thirtj-foar  :!?tates    and 

^^t'ritories. 

The  Institntion  was  first  orrt nixed  aa  a  small  Seminary,  with  six 
«^Ucleot8,  October  3),  ISW.  at  Mt.  Union.  Ohio,  by  O.  N*.  Harts- 
°^i*ii.   In  a  few  days  the  nnmber  incre*2=ed  to  twenty,  consisting  of 
^^UQi^meo  and  ladies  reading  in  th-:;  village  and  neighborhood. and 
^^Q  students  from  a  distan-.-e.  who  had  attended  the  public  schoob 
^uich  he  previously  had  La uzht.    These  five  students  hired  rooms 
atifi  employed  a  family  to  furnish  utensils  and  cook  the  provisions 
^tii«||  they  furnished,  the  teacher  and  soom  others  boarding  in  the 
^me ''  club."    A  simple  yet  ethcient  system  of  self-government  was 
adopted.    Voluntary  claaees  were  soon    formed   in  the  Common 
^t^oches ;  also  in  Algebra.  Geometry.  Latin.  Natural  and  Mental 
^^ilosophy.  Chemistry.  History.  Astronomy.  Music.  Physiology,  and 
^o   Social  and  Physical   Culture.     In  addition    to  some    Appara- 
^^8  and  Natural  Specimens  owned  by  the  Teacher,  other  simple 
apparatus  was  extern  port  xed  and  Specimens  collected,  as  needed 
'^>'  illustrating  and  applying  the  •tudie«.    The  Institution  was  pro- 
visionally organiied  with  a  br^jad  or  co«mic.  yet  a  simple  and  "  dis- 
^locti^e  plan,**  designed  to  be  impartially  and  progressively  adapted 
^tbe  true  educational  needs  of  the  pe'^ple — it  being  provided  that 
^'^^  Icistitution  was  to  be  vol  notary  and  T'hristian.  not  sectarian  or 
^'^^a^in ;   also    to    be    internally  9elf-T<^upporting,  chiefly  from  a 
'Moderate  tuition  or  term  fee  of  three  to  five  dollars  per  month,  as  a 
''^^i^i^l  equivalent  for  the  illu.*trative  integral  instruction,  and  ex- 
''^ ^^ I ly  supported  by  representative  free-will  offerings. 

^  o  the  fourth  week  of  this  fir«t  term,  there  was  regularly  organ- 
ited,  as  a  permanent  Department  of  the  Institution,  a  Literary  80- 
ciety^  subsequently  named  the  '"  Republican  Literary  Society/' 
^uofA«  object  was  the  promotion  of  Literature.  Friendship  and 
''lorality.  As  in  the  Im»titution.  •o  in  this  .Society,  both  sexes  were 
admitted  to  eqiul  membership  on  precisely  the  same  terms.  Its 
*^»tomi,  like  those  of  the  Institutioo.  were  at  all  timet  to  be  open 


and  free  to  visitors,  and  conducted  every  Friday  even'yig  during  each 
term,  in  an  orderly,  profitable  and  spirited  manner. 

The  interesting  fact  decisive  of  the  first  determination  and  iBy>- 
tematic  efforts  resulting  in  founding  the  Institution,  and  the  fir^^t 
definite  public  statement  of  its  proposed  character,  will  be  better 
understood  by  accurately  relating 

The  Jnemomble  £¥ent. 

In  the  full  of  lH4f),  shortly  before  organizing,  while  cndeavorini; 
to  remove  the  general  apathy,  certain  opposition  to  the  plan  aru>e 
The  efforts  to  overcome  either  the  apathy  or  the  oppusitiuu,  seemed 
fruitless.  It  was  finally  decided  to  call  a  public  mectiug  tu  discuss 
the  plan.  This  mectiug  being  held  October  4th,  iHUi,  in  the  public 
school  building— John  Hair,  senior,  presiding — there  was  by  ritizeii«« 
a  free  and  earnest  discussion  of  the  plan,  touching  the  leading  poiutn 
of  the  proi»osed  ''  fundamental  objects."  S«>me,  also,  objected,  un 
the  ground  that  the  enterprise  was  tuo  great,  cunscquently  a  humbutr . 
or,  if  possible  under  liberal  State  patronage  or  other  muuiticcut 
support,  that  the  rural  life  of  the  Teacher,  having  been  raised  the 
sou  of  a  common  farmer  in  the  adjacent  neighborhood,  would  di>- 
qualify  him  for  so  protracted  confinement,  and  tor  the  clear  and 
persevering  thouirht  and  devotion  requisite  to  inaugurate  or  develop 
the  plan.  The  teacher,  havinir  betin  invited  to  be  present  and  partici- 
pate, was  pleasantly  introduced  by  the  Chairman  ;  and  kindly  re- 
plied, briefly  submitting  and  illustrating  the  following  di>tiucti\c 
features  of  the  plan  : — 

'*  An  Institution,  whose  plan  cntliraces  these  fundanicutal  object.*, 
is  likely  to  meet  with  honest  and  persistent  opposition,  and  will,  at 
first,  be  small,  arduous  and  of  slow  growth.  There  will,  however, 
soon  commence  somewhere,  and  gradually  develop,  as  itod  msiy 
open  the  way  and  raise  up  generous  and  efficient  helpers,  a  su|ierior 
Institution  for  the  lVo]ile.  where  any  |»erson  uf  either  .*«ex  may 
economically  obtain  illu>trative  integral  instruction  in  all  Mudii*?^. 
from  those  tauirht  in  our  common  schools,  to  those  needed  to  qualify 
students  for  any  department  of  society,  or  indu>trial  pur>uit.  Fnim 
the  farnuTs  country  home  and  the  mechanic^  or  morehaut's  rf»c- 
tagc,  rather  than  from  the  ]>alace,  come  those  of  sound  miud  and 
b«)dy,  who,  by  force  of  will  and  thought,  prove  thcmselvu^i  the 
pioneer^  and  pcr>cvering  laborers  in  the  arduous  and  usually  thank- 
less work  of  true  reform,  national  weal  and  human  elevation. 

'*  Integral  culture,  that  is,  the  education  uf  the  whole  man,  ia  Det*ei«- 
sary  tu  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  our  physical,  ii|tellecti4al,  aoeial 


and  mora)  beiag.  cODBequeatljr,  to  individuBl  bappiaess  a.ad  public 
welfare.  Alt  youth  of  either  sex,  and  ot  whatever  rank  or  oondi- 
tioD,  have  a  Datural  and  equal  right  to  the  full  and  harmoDious 
edncatioD  of  all  their  faculties — physical,  iatellectual,  affeotional 
aod  Tolitive— DO  pernoa  being  eodowed  by  the  Creator  with  a  auper- 
fluous  power  or  susceptibility.  We  should  begin  aud  properly  train 
Dot  merely  the  iDtellecl,  which  is  less  thuD  a.  third  of  the  faculties, 
but  each  group  and  class  of  faculties  id  their  natural  order,  so  aa  to 
rouudout  the  character  and  fit  the  atudent  for  the  varied  duties  of  life. 

"  The  Echool  is  a  commuoily,  and  should  be  a  model  of  the  so- 
ciety for  which  it  \»  tu  prepare  and  fit  the  mioda  of  ite  members. 
The  sexes  are  desigued  properly  to  live  together  in  the  same  com- 
munity, aod  should  be  educated  accordiogly.  The  vast  amount  of 
DDprodnctive  (bei^uuse  uueducated)  labor,  expeoded  in  the  agricul- 
tural, manufactnriLg  aod  other  industrial  purauilB,  reguires  new  de- 
partmeutK  and  courses  of  elective  studies.  The  need  for  better 
teaching  iu  our  public  stbools,  renders  normal  departments  and  sys- 
lematic  normal  training  a  necessity.  School  government  should  be 
fUvh  that  all  the  faculties— intellectual,  atfectional  and  volitive— 
act  promptly,  volnuCarily  and  harmoniously.  The  iudispeoBable 
matter  of  wholesome  and  ecouomicat  boarding,  with  proper  aide  to 
the  Melf-support  of  students,  needs  wise  attention  and  generous  ex- 
pcadiiares  for  facilities.  The  true  demaods  of  our  Dature  and 
fuuntry,  require  in  superior  lustitutioDs,  truer  modes  of  liviog  and 
more  improved  toetbods  of  instruction  and  courses  of  study,  than 
ibose  to  arbitrarily  prescribed  ceuturies  ago. 

"Next  to  modernized  courses  of  study,  moral,  aesthetic  and  in- 
tegral culture,  and  to  thoroughly  qualified  and  reliable  teachers,  snit- 
able  apparatus  and  specimens  for  fully  illustrating  and  applying  the 
prioi'ipies  of  Science,  are  most  necessary  to  a  student's  success, 
enabling  him  easily  and  iiuickly  to  acquire  and  permanently  to  retain 
proper  discipline  and  knowledge.  While  general  courses  of  study 
should  be  duly  prescribed  for  thosewbowill  take  them;  there  should 
be  allowed  libera  in  the  choice  of  studies,  with  provision  for  suita- 
ble eleetive  and  special  courses,  prominence  being  given  to  the  order 
and  methods  of  teaching prac'icu/  studies.  Students  also  need  the 
wiieat,  most  affectionate  and  timely  aids  or  incentives  in  voluntarily 
farming  proper  habita,  eapeoially  as  to  their  morals,  aooial  relations, 
BUDDDra,  thomughnflaa,  promptness,  self-reliance,  self-government, 
iBdnauy.acuDOmy,  and  an  intelligent  and  honest  observance  of  all  the 
laws  of  their  being.  Those  endowed  with  the  great«fit  oapaoitiei,  rise 
fnu  tha  naaa  of  hnmaDity.  and  belong  to  the  indoBtrioiu  raaka. 


\  oluntary,  cuiiscicntious  anil  adiMjuattt  tlimmlit,  ifclini:  ami  a<-i.>-;i 
are  cssuutial  to  inte^rul  iMiucutiuu,  ur  thu  full  and  hyuiinctrical  i-ul 
turc  of  all  the  faculties,  so  iiidis]>eDHablo  in  the  development  of  itmv  -^ 
character.     But  the  SchoolH  of  the  laud,  from  the  lowest  to  tht^ 
highest,    only    undertake  to   educate  chiefly    the   intellect,   Uc>s^- 
than  a  third  of  the  faculties);  hence  the  signal  failure  to  round  uutrr 
the  character,  and  prepare  the  student  for  life*s  actual  duties. 

''  Every  person  should  have  educational  opportunities,  as  extensive 
and  varied  as  his  capacities.  The  fact  of  bcstowmcnt,  is  iiod's  |icr- 
sonal  command  to  each  iKirson  to  educate  symmetrically,  as  a  ftumnn 
heing^  all  his  faculties,  to  their  full  capabilities  ;  also  His  solemn 
warrant  for  us  to  begin  at  once,  and  gradually  develop  the  fanda- 
mental  objects  of  this  plan,  by  progressively  supplying  to  students, 
as  He  may  help,  the  highest  (|uality  and  (luautity  of  educational 
opportunities  in  our  power.  The  Institution  should  be  patriotit* 
and  Christian,  not  sectarian  or  partisan  ;  and  as  free  to  all  as  possible. 
Internally  it  should  be  largely  se]f-su[ »por ting,  and  externally  by 
representative  free-will  offerings,  in  order  to  adapt  it  progressively  to 
the  true  needs  of  the  i>oop]e.  Aesthetic,  iududtrial.  social  and  moral 
culture  should  be  promotcd,as  in  a  well-regulated  family  home.  Also, 
let  the  Institution  receive  a  name  expressive  of  the  idea  and  inten- 
tion of  uniting  the  |>eople,  on  the  philanthropic  principle  of  voluntary 
patriotic  Christian  unity,  through  a  common  interest  and  just  repre- 
sentation for  the  common  good  by  offering  equal  advantages  to  all 
with  preference  to  none,  in  i>ersevering  efforts  for  the  united  or  in- 
tegral education  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  common  mind." 

After  a  few  lively  replies  to  these  proposed  distinctive  feat  ares, 
and  some  definite  expressions  of  a  willingness  that  the  plan  be 
tested,  the  meeting  adjourned,  with  the  opinions  of  the  mass  of  citi- 
zens unchanged  ;  though  out  of  the  previous  chaos  of  apathy  and 
opposition,  by  means  of  the  thoughtful  and  honest  agitationn  and 
efforts  introduced  at  this  meeting,  resulted  the  orderly  steps  which 
gradually  led,  both  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  true  principlen 
«>n  which  it  was  designed  to  found  and  conduct  the  Institution,  and 
to  the  arduous  work  of  successfully  inaugurating  and  managing  itd 
lir.it  and  succcvdiug  sessions. 

frUirly  ¥mrtm  Aad  Rennlta. 

The  first  term  having  expired,  the  second  session,  without  an  in- 
tervening vacation,  was  commenced,  in  February,  IKIT,  in  the  Mine 
"factory  building."  with  about  the  same  students  and  olavsea.  Daring 
this  term  numerous  citizens,  also  many  teachers  fVom  adjoining 
communities,  visited  the  Institution  or  Literary  Society.    The  Srsi 


academic  year  closed  in  the  ensuiog  spring,  with  a  public  ezami na- 
tion of  all  the  classes,  aud  a  musical  and  literary  cDtertainmeDt. 

The  secoud  school  year  commenced  in  the  fall  of  1847,  with 
twenty-five  students,  the  same  general  plan  and  classes  being  con  - 
tinned  with  a  few  additional  studies.    The  factory  building  being 
otherwise  used,  there  had  been  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  during  the 
preceding  vacation,  apartments  in  a  large  but  unfinished  building, 
denominated  ^'  People's  Meeting  House."    Some  additional  appara- 
tus and  specimens  were  procured  for  illustrative  teaching.    After 
patient  thought  and  labor,  the  second  academic  year  closed  in  the 
ensuing  spring  of  1848,  with  the  usual  examinations,  and  a  public 
literary  performance,  by  the  members  of  the  Literary  Society. 

Soon  after  commencing  the  fall  session  of  184!^  the  teacher,  0. 
N.  Hartshorn,  being  a  classical  graduate,  in  cursu^  of  Allegheny 
College,  in   the    Degree   of   Bachelor  of  Arts,   having  also   been 
iBtadent  three  years  at  another  Institution,  organized,  in  addition 
to  the  previous  studies,  classes  in  Greek,  French  and  German,  also 
additioaal  branches  in  mathematics,  natural  science  and  literature, 
with  book-keeping,  logic  and  rhetoric.    Towards  the  close  of  the 
PTMeding  vacation,  the  teacher  had  purchased,  and  caused  to  be 
completed  and  furnished,  the  large  building  last  used.    In  a  few 
voeka,  he  also  purchased  some  choice  additions  to  the  nucleus  of 
n^ioeralogical  aud  geological  cabinets,  philosophical,  chemical  and 
**troQomica1  apparatus,  mathematical  implements,  and  of  historical, 
fS^cogmphical,  botanical  and  physiological  collections.     He  also  em- 
ployed two  competent  assistant  teachers.    The  students,  registered 
daring  this  session  on  the  rolls  of  the  Institution,  technically  de- 
nominated   *'  Mount  Union  Seminary,"  numbered  sixty-two.    Du- 
^^S  the  following  winter  session,  the  students  numbered  sixty -eight, 
mut  one -fourth  being  ladies.    The  Literary  Society,  first  organised 
November  20,  18K>,  having  enrolled  as  its  regular  or  attending 
^^mbers    nearly    all     the    students,    was,    December    15,    1841^ 
Bamed  the  "  Republican  Literary  Society  of  Mount  Union  Semina- 
ry''*    In  the  earlier  history  of  this  Society,  in  addition  to  the 
r^lar  performances  in  declamation,  composition,  instrumental  and 
vocal  moaic,  debate  and  criticisms,  half  an  hour  was  appropriated 
to  the  exciting  exercises  of  competitive   spelling.    The  ensuing 
'Pn&g  and  summer  sessions  showed  a  large  increase  of  advanced 
*^Dts  from  a  distance.    This  academic  year  was  continued  with- 
out toy  vacation  between  the  terms,  aud  closed  with  its  summer 
MnoB  July  4th,  1850,  by  the  students  devoting  the  whole  day,  in 
tke  presence  of  a  great  concourse  of  people,  to  a  literary  and  musi- 


wil  entertainnuiiit,  hold   in   a   large  and    l)r;iuii{ul   ^.t-im*.    i,.  -t    ■:•        ^ 
Sfiniiiary  huihiinjir. 

During  the  en^*ui^g  summer  vncation,  some  si»ocial  arran/L'i-meii:^ 
were  iiiudc  to  accommodate  the  Htudeiits  from  a  dihtance,  with  tur — 
uihlied  rooms  and  wholesome  aud  economical  boarding. 

Flmt  IVorniAl  OricaalBatloa. 

During  the  hpring.  i<umuicr  and  fall  isCHpioDs  of  185<),  mauy  uf^^^S 
the  htudents,  having  taught  public  Kchool  the  precediug  wiut«r,  ^  i 
felt,  as  did  a  number  of  others,  the  uecd  of  special  and  thorough 
preparation  for  the  responsible  work  of  teaching.  Id  order  to  meet 
thiri  demand,  there  was  organized,  at  the  o|)eDing  of  the  fail  term. 
Au;i;ust  l^ii,  IS'H),  a  Nurmal  Department.  The  leading  provisionsi  tor 
this  Department,  including  the  Teacher's  Course  of  btudy.  were 
published  in  the  Annual  Catalogue  for  this  Academic  year,  io 
connection  with  the  provisions  and  cour>es  of  htudy  io  the  Classi- 
cal, Scientific  and  Munical  Departments.  During  the  ensuing  win- 
tor  sc^hIimi,  tlit.Tu  w.i.s  iti  atte II 'lance  a  large  nu tuber  of  lady  stu- 
dents, who,  having  taught  ])ublic  school  during  the  previous  sum- 
mer, desired  alMi  to  enter  thi>  Normal  Department. 

The  public  demand  for  better  (jualitied  teachers  regularly  in- 
crcaM'd  ;  cou>e<iuently,  this  Normal  Department  continued  tu  grow 
rapidly  in  both  numbers  and  u>e fulness  ;  and  received  the  |>er><iual 
>uperintcndence  and  instruction  of  the  Principal  of  the  In^tilutiou  ; 
two  additional  a>si>tant  'J'eachers  having  been  employed  in  other 
Departments.  Didactics,  (»r  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching,  was 
combined  with  intcgial  culture,  and  with  plain  illustrations  and 
applicatijii.s  of  each  of  the  common  branches,  by  means  of  such 
simple  apparatus.  insiniment>,  maps  aud  natural  s|H:ciuieDs.  a^ 
could  easily  be  obtained  and  used  iu  all  common  schools.  The  call 
for  tiained  Teachers  ut  greatly  improved  wage.**,  no  increased,  that 
usually  a  large  number  of  students  earned  enough  by  leaching 
during  the  winter  >ea.**ou,  to  defray  their  entire  ex |h: uses  during  the 
chief  portion  of  the  academic  year. 

A  C'rlllcal  Jnnrtnre. 

In  the  spring  of  1N>1,  the  attendance  of  advanced  Htudeutu  fronj 
a  distance  greatly  and  unexpectedly  increased.    This  iocreaiwd  de 
mand   for   illustrative   integral  instruction,  so  providentially  mad 
upon   the   Institution,  greatly   transcended   ita  existing   means   t 
supply.     Additional  Ap|iaratus  aud  Siwcimcns.  enlarged  Grouod 
and  new  Ruildings,  were  immediately  needed.    While  some  citiie 
were  apathetic,  others  were  divided  as  tu  any  plan  for  raiaiDg  t 


^^^sessary  funds.  Extraordinary  efforts,  under  discouraging  obsta- 
^'^9  ind  opposition,  were  patiently  and  perseveringly  put  forth,  and 
divinely  blest.  Soon  there  was  purchased  (chiefly  from  proceeds 
^^  tuition,)  additional  amounts  to  form  good  sets  of  Apparatus  for 
^^^strating  and  applying  the  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
^-Jtiemistry,  Astronomy,  Geography  and  Physiology  ;  also  additional 
'^^^thematical  Instruments,  Maps,  Cabinets  of  Minerals,  Botanical 
^^d  Geological  Specimens. 

A  new  and  commodious  two  story  building,  forty-five  by  sixty 
*^^t,  was,  in  the  spring  of  1851,  erected  on  an  elevated  and  beautiful 
^^te  of  two  additional  acres,  and  properly  finished  and  furnished — 
^be  funds  for  its  erection  being  subscribed  by  citizens,  on  the  plan 
^)iat  one-half  be  donated,  and  the  other  half  be  refunded  in  tuition. 
T^wo  commodious  buildings  were  generously  erected  and  furnished 
l>y  Robert  R.  Hilton,  to  accommodate  students  with  good  rooms  and 
economical  boarding. 

"  The  Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students  of  Mount  Union 
Seminary,  for  the  academic  year  ending  July  4th,  1851,  together 
with  the  Courses  of  Study,  Conditions,  etc.,  printed  by  Gotshall  & 
Martin,  Canton,  Ohio.,"  showed  the  attendance,  (with  the  names, 
residences  and  classifications,)  of  211  different  students,  and  the 
|>articulars  concerning  the  Institution. 

The  accessibility  of  the  Institution  was  greatly  improved  this 
year,  by  the  construction  (forming  the  junction  at  Alliance,  two 
miles  distant,)  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Ft.  Wayne  and  Chicago,  and  the 
Cleveland,  Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling,  Railroads. 

AceeiMionfl  of  the  early  and  Alaninl  ProfeMMors. 

When    regularly    occupying    the    new    Building  at  the  begin- 
ning of    the     regular    fall    term  of    1851,     Ira    O.    Chapman — 
liaving    in    the    preceding   July,  classically   graduated,    in   curm, 
at  Allegheny  College,  in  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  hav- 
iDg  taught  one  term  in  the  Institution  the  preceding  winter — was 
elected,    September    1,    1851,   Professor  of  Mathematics  and  As- 
tronomy. 

George  W.  Clarke,  being  a  classical  graduate,  in  cursu,  in  the 
Degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts,  was  elected  August 
25th,  1854,  Professor  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages  and 
Literature. 

£.  N.  Hartshorn, — having  been  a  student  of  the  Institution  since 
its  origiou  in  1846,  and  having  taught  two  or  three  classes  each 
term,  an^  having  (lil^e  son^e  others  Qf  the  students)  nearly  com- 


L. 


pleted  a  full  college  clasflical  course, — was  elected,  in  January  1F>^ 
Professor  of  Natural  Science. 

Mrs.  JuDc  Wet^toii  Chapman,  having  been  a  student  for  six  yess  *"= 
and  graduating  in  tliu  scientific  course  with  the  clasH  of  '5S,  tv* 
elected  in  LST)?,  Professor  of  Designing,  Painting  and  Drawing,  oocru 
pying  the  chair  with  marked  ability  and  honor  until  her  decea>^ 
April  2,  1S(;| ;  the  chair  since  being  successively  occupied  by  J.  W- 
McAbe,  De.  Scott  F]vuns,  and  L.  S.  Harrison. 

flames  A.  Brush,  having  been  a  student  for  seven  years,  aod 
gra<luatiDg  in  the  scientitic  course  with  the  class  of  *(iU,  and  in  the 
chifrsical  course  with  the  class  of  '(>.'$,  was  elected,  March  10,  IStS). 

Professor  of  Natural    Science,    Literature,    Logic   and    Foliticil 
Fironomy. 

H.  S.  Lulaud,  who  gra«luiit«d  in  the  classical  course  with  the 
class  of  titi,  was  elected.  Au!|:u!)t  2(^  iStlT),  Professor  of  Instrumen- 
tal Mu^ic;  and  resigning  his  profe>sorship  in  July,  IH72.  was  sno- 
criMlcd  by  the  election,  in  August,  1S72,  of  William  Armstrong,  a 
graduate  of  instrumciitdil  and  vocal  music  under  Professor  Henry 
r.  Tooper.  leailcrof  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  London,  Kngland. 

Th(M)dorc  Armstrong,  having  been  a  student  during  six  years. 
and  gradu'iting  in  the  scicntitic  course  with  the  class  of  *7M,  and 
in  the  classical  course  with  the  c]a.-«s  of  71,  was  elected  in  18tS*, 
Professor  of  Penmanship  and  Physiology. 

•I.  H.  York,  having  been  a  ytudcnt  for  four  years  and  gradaa- 
tiuLT  in  the  Mricntitic  course  with  the  class  of  'lil,  aUu  Miss  Sarah 
Kcxroth,  having  been  a  student  for  some  3'ears  and  subse«|ueDt]y 
gr:iduating  in  the  scientific  course  with  the  class  of  *72,  occupied 
in  succession  the  chair  of  Modorn  Languages;  the}*  being  sueoe4*d- 
cd  by  <iuhtavc  A.  Schvrf,  .\.  M.,  who  was  elected.  August  125,  l?^^^. 
I'rofoMir  of  thi!<fcrni:iii  anil  Kiench  Languavesand  Lilerature,which 
he  occupied  with  di^ti^l!ui^hcd  ability  until  his  decease,  April  1. 
IsT.').  bttin;;  followed  by  Pr«d'.  i\  F.  Slokey. 

]>.  I  =  .  Jacob,  bavin;!  been  a  ^tuilent  during  four  years,  and  gradu- 
ittinir  in  (be  classical  coin>e  with  the  class  of  71,  was  elected  in 
February.  H7'J,  ('urati»r  of  the  ^luscuni. 

il.  D.  liould,  baviuu'  Immmi  a  student  durinir  f<Mir  years,  »Dd  grad 
uitiui;.    December,  H7I.   iu   the  coinmoreial   and  actual   busineAs 
course,   wa>  elect eil,    M.ireb    t,  ls72.  Professor  of  liouk- Keeping. 
(^MIimercij||  (\ilcul:itioii'^  ami  (^)rrc*ipondence  and  Phouetica. 

<i.  W .  Wau^hop.  Ii.ivini!  also  been  a  student  uf  Mount  l*iiioB 
<'it|le;:e,  and  graduatiuL'  in  the  Philosophic  course  with  ibe  clam  uf 

'7>\  was  elected,  August  "S*^  1X75,  Professor  of  tho  LaDgni^  uni 
Natural  ^k•iencc. 


Also,  several  Alumni  of  the  College  have  been  employed,  at  sun- 
dry times,  as  Assistant  Professors,  as  follows:     A.  Baker,  in  He- 
brew ;  Miss  Matilda  Hindman,  in   Literature   and  Mathematics  ; 
Gr.  Hester, in  Chemistry;  J.  W.  Gillespie,  in  Instrumental  and  Vo- 
cal 3Iusic  ;  A.  E.  Ward,  in  Natural  Science  and  Mathematics ;  S. 
^-   I>eFord,  in  Natural  Science  and  Mathematics  ;  A.  W.  Helden- 
bn&Dd,  in    Penmanship  and    Book-Keeping ;  Josiah  Williams,  in 
Natural  Science,   Literature  and  Language  ;  N.  Anthony,  in  Pen- 
iDaiDsliip  :  Miss  Hattie  C.  Clark,  in  Designing,  Painting  and  Draw- 
ing :   J.  Wooldridge,   in  Penmanship ;  I.  T.  Osmond,  in  Natural 
Science  and  Literature  ;  Miss  Ida  M.  Clark,  in  Instrumental  Music. 
Other  regular  Professors,   not  Almuni  of    the   College,    were 
elected  as  the  increasing  demands  required,  and  their  names  and 
titles^  as  members  of  the  Faculty,  like  the  names  and  titles  of  all 
the  preceding  or  succeeding  assistant  Professors  or  Teachers  and 

tton- resident  Lecturers,  were  duly  published  in  the  respective  An- 
"^1    Catalogues. 

OrgAnixation  of  the  Liaawaa  Ijiterary  filoeiety. 

^t  being  suggested  by  the  Faculty  to  divide  the  Republican  Litc- 

^V  Society  equally,  owing  to  its  increased  numbers,  such  a  motion 

^aa     UDanimously   adopted  by    the  Society,    and  one-half  of    the 

^CQa-lers    were,    at    their    own     request,    honorably    dismissed ; 

*°*     they  regularly  organized  April  2W,  1854,  the  Linosean  Literary 

J'^i^ty,  receiving  from    the    other  Society  an    equal    portion  of 

*^  ^^rniture,  books,  and  other  property.    These  two  Literary  So- 

^*®^*^8  were  constituted  coordinate  departments  of  the  Institution, 

*™    cseparate  halls  were  appropriated  to  their  use. 

Fimt  Catalogue  of  tlie  College. 

Xarly  in  1858,  there  was  published  the  Annual  Catalogue  of 
^^^^^'^nt  Union  College,  for  the  academic  year  1857-8;  showing,  in 
that,  year,  an  actual  attendance  of  361  di£Ferent  students,  with  their 
D^isieg^  residences,  classifications,  and  the  following  summary  : — 
p^piors,  7;  Junior8, 13;  Sophomores,  39 ;  Freshmen,  25 ;  Normal, 
-^^  »  Masic,  IIH ;  Fine  Arts,  19 ;  Preparatory,  22 ;  average  daily  at- 
'f'^Oance,  197 ;  of  whom  92  were  ladies,  distributed  nearly  propor- 

'^'**'©ly  in  each  of  the  above  Classes  ;  also  showing  the  exercised 
?™ce8  of  the  following  Faculty  :  Rev.  O.  N.  Hartshorn,  A.  M.,  Pres- 
*  ^^^%  and  Professor  of  Didactics,  Mental  Science  and  Political  Eoon- 
??^i  Ira  0.  Chapman,  A.  M.,  Vice  President,  and  Professor  of 
^ •^hematics and  Astronomy ;  Geo.  W.  Clarke,  A.  M.,  Secretary,  and 

"^^^^^wr  of  Ancient  Languages  and  Literature ;  E.  N.  Hartshorn, 


A.  B.,  ProfesBor  of  Natural  Scieoce  ;  J.  B.  York,  ProreBM)r  of  Ger- — 
man  Language  and  £lemeDtary  BraDches;  J.  W.  Gilleiipie,  A.  B.  — - 
and  Misa  M.  Whitcomb,  Teachers  of  Music  on  Piano,  Melodeon  ^ 
&o.;  Mrs.  Jane  W.  Chapman,  B.  8.,  Professor  of  Drawing,  Paintini 
in  Oil,Mono-Chromatic,&c.;  Albert  Baker,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Teachei 
of  Hebrew ;  Miss  Matilda  Hindman,  A.  B..  Assistant  Teacber  ol 
Mathematics  ;  Geo.  Hester,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Teacher  of  Chemistry .::, 
W.  P.  Cooper,  Teacher  of  Penmanship;    A.  W.   HeldeDbr^nd. 
Teacher  of  Book-keeping;  Werren  P.  Edgarton,  Teacher  of  Klo- 
cution  ;  T  S.  Lambert,  M.  D.«  Lecturer  on  Physology ;  D.  Vaughn. 
A.  M.,  Lecturer  on  Natural  Science— together  with  Officers  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  consisting  of  O.  N.  Hartshorn,  President:  I- 
0.  Chapman,  Secretary;  K.  N.   Hartshorn,  Auditor;  and  G.  W. 
Clarke,  Treasurer ;    also  Committee  of   Visitors  and  Examiners. 
cobHisting  of  Rev.  D.  P.  Mitchell ;  Ephraim   Ball,  Esq. ;  Rer.  W. 
A.  Davidson,  A.  M. ;  David  Arter,  M.  D. ;  Prof.  John  Ogdeo,  A. 
M.,  of  Columbus  ;  and  Prof.  Andrew  Freese,  A.  3L.  of  Cleveland. 
This  first  Catalogue  of  the  College,  (like  the  seven  preceding  An- 
nual Catalogues  of  the  Seminary,  and  the  eighteen  succeeding  cat- 
alogues of  the  College,)  contained  also  a  synopsis  of  the  provisions. 
the  courses  of  study,  a  list  of  the  text  books,  and  a  description  ut  itt^ 
locution,  apparatus,  normal  and  mut^ical  departments,  literary  socie- 
ties, boarding  arrangemenl^,  rates  of  tuition,  calendar.  6ic. 

From  i)iL>  firnt  Htep  ti»  iiccnre  the  College  Clinrtor.  up  toilie  prrseni  il«ir. 
LVpiil  loih.  l^7i»j,  full  Mini  siitisfactory  ri'Ciinld  of  all  ibe  proccedm^^ 
and  trHns:ictiuus  of  the  College  have  been  properly  and  accurately  iDBtlr 
and  kept  by  its  proper  otfioTsi  in  subHtantially  bound  Journalu,  wbich. 
with  all  nec('rt!<:iry  iiaperft.  tiil**((,  dociimfntH  and  full  tiles  of  all  tbr  annual 
caialo;;uct4,  dail.v  rPLrixtero.  regulations,  rollti.  reports,  etc..  are  acceasible 
at  the  ottii-e  of  the  t'ollff?**.  incluiiiiig  all  proceed)  ngrt  of  I  he  Trustees  and 
FiUMilry.  cliarti>r,  reiristry  of  donations  antl  bequeHta;  aUo  the  deeds  to  ihe 
r>'iil  estate  whiidi  an*  all  legally  and  properly  executed  in  fee  simple  to 
Moiiul  rnidu  riillef^e.  and  recorded  in  the  pro|H!r  County  Records. 

NtadentM  and  Ifeir-sovern ■••■«• 

The  tor  nil*  r  Students,  like  those  since,  were  not  usnally  fron 
lari;e  towns  and  cities,  but  chiefly  consisted  of  young  men  sod 
ladies  from  rural  lite,  who,  having  early  formed  habits  of  iolegrity. 
indu^try,  cfttnuiny.  and  self-reliance,  pf»s^eK•ied  sound  minds  and 
bodies,  forci*  uf  character,  and  strong  con\'ictions  of  duty  io  be- 
come integrally  <|ualitied  for  a  positively  useful  life.  They  »• 
per ic need  no  ditticulty  in  cheerfully  governing  themselves,  in  con- 
formity with  wholesome  regulations.     Membership  in  the  iDstiln- 


tion  as  dtu<}eot8,  like  tlie  membersliip  of  Patrons,  t^rofessors  br 
Tmsteea,  has  been  from  the  first,  wholly  volantary,  and  mutaally 
resDonsible  and  beDeficent. 

Self-goTemmeiit  from  the  stadent,  honest,  voluntary  and  prompt, 
in  conformity  to  pablished  provisions,  founded  in  Truth  and  Right, 
has  always  been  the  rule  of  this  Institution.  Its  privileges  are  offer- 
ed only  on  these  conditions.  It  makes  this  self-government  a  chief 
consideration  in  receiving  the  student,  as  the  accomplishment  of  the 
objectd  of  his  attendance  and  the  welfare  of  the  community  depend 
upon  it.  A  student  wilfully  neglecting  to  govern  himself  in  con- 
formity with  Htipulated  provisions,  being  guilty  of  a  breach  of  con- 
tract, forfeits  his  privileges.  As  the  student  voluntarily  and 
freely  accepts  the  conditions,  his  honor  and  his  best  interests  call 
upon  him  to  stand  by  his  agreement.  In  this  he  is  aided  by  kind 
and  experienced  Professors.  Each  of  these  seeks  to  gain  and  hold 
the  personal  friendship  of  each  student;  and,  in  the  light  of  a  broader 
life-experience,  to  counsel,  encourage  and  lead  in  all  right  ways. 
The  disciplinary  provisions,  few  and  simple,  appeal  to  the  Student's 
honor,  self-respect,  sense  of  right,  and  of  personal  responsibility. 
This  plan  of  self-government  removes  the  traditional  antagonism 
between  professors  and  students  ;  cultivates  honor,  freedom,  frank- 
ness, teachableness  and  self-control ;  begets  a  filial  regard  for  the 
lostitation,  a  love  for  integral  culture,  and  a  genuine  trust  in  the 
Leader  of  us  all. 

ClirlNUaii  bat  not  HectarlAn  or  ParUsan ;  Hoarees 

of  Patronage   and  Control. 

The  patrons  and  friends  of  Mount  Union  College  regard  it  as  its  chief 
Iflory  that  it  was  founded  in  faith  and  prayer,  and  that  God  has  as  sig- 
nally owned  the  earnest  efforts  impartially  made  here  to  promote  refined 
And  healthful  habits,  honorable  conduct  and  pure  religion,  as  to  adTanoe 
nound  learning.  The  Institution  is  designed  to  be  both  patriotic  and 
Christian,  but  in  no  sense  sectarian  or  partisan.  The  Chapel  exercises, 
which  immediately  precede  a  short  literary  lecture  and  mutual  business 
meeting  of  faculty  and  students  followed  by  the  daily  recitations,  consist 
•imply  in  brief  reading  the  Scriptures,  singing  and  prayer,  and  are 
cheerfally  attended  and  conducted  by  the  professors  and  students,  with- 
out a  chaplain,  and  without  conform  in;;  to  any  particular  creed  or  form 
of  worship. 

Eqaal  adrantages  are  earnestly  proffered  to  all  persons,  parties  or  re- 
ligious denominations,  with  preference  to  none;  and  all  protestant  de- 
BomiDations  and  other  liberal  classes  of  people,  are  Tolnntarily  and  gen- 
eroosly  patroniiing  the  Colleire,  with  both  influence  and  students.  No 
paitieolar  resolutions  or  action  have  been  formally  taken  with  respect  to 


Iiatronizinp:  the  Institution  b3^  any  religious  bo«iy,  except  tbe  Pittabargk 
and  West  Virginia  Annual  Conferences  ot^  the  Methodiai  Episeopal 
Church.  The  patronage  extended  to  the  College  by  these  Conferences,  ii 
cordial  and  generous.  Any  candid  person,  religious  denomination,  or 
beueTolent  organixation,  is  cordially  and  impartially  offered  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  a  patron,  in  eithur  a  limited  or  the  fullest  sense.  Stndenii 
are  not  asked  or  differently  treated,  concerning  their  religious,  political 
or  other  proper  personal  relations  or  opinions. 

An3'  patron,  donating  funds  for  the  growth  of  the  College,  may  vote  for 
the  election  of  trustees,  and  through  the  trustees  as  their  representatites, 
have  a  just  yoice  in  the  election  of  professors  and  in  the  control  and 
management  of  the  Institution,  to  be  exercised  in  harmony  with  the 
charter  and  state  and  national  law,  and  in  proportion  to  the  fundi  re- 
ceived by  the  College  from  a  patron,  one  vote  for  the  election  of  each 
trustee  being  by  the  charter  granted  to  a  patron  for  every  twenty-five 
dollars  thus  contributed. 

The  almuni  and  former  student  s  of  the  College  are  also  becoming,  wi- 
der this  general  and  liberal  provision,  generous  financial  pmtront,  and 
accordingly  are  exercising  an  equitable  voice  in  the  election  of  tmstcea. 
with  judicious  results. 

Tliey  who  have  voluntarily  made  the  most  libcml  sacrifices  of  fnnda 
for  its  substantial  growth,  have  jiroved  themnelves  also  the  most  Kenerou 
in  their  sacrifices  of  time,  labor  and  preferences,  by  co-operating  heartily 
and  efficiently  with  all  w*ho  truly  have  at  heart  the  good  of  the  Instilo- 
tion,  and  are  discreetly  exercising  their  influence  to  advance  Its  perma- 
nent i^rowth  and  widest  usefulness.  It  was  designed  to  foand  for  the 
united  i>r  int««gral  culture  of  the  masses  a  progressive  Collefr^tOn  the 
philanthropic  principle  of  voluntary  patriotic  Christian  unity;  and  this 
idea  has  ever  since  been  faithfully  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  the  origi- 
nal intention,  no  particular  person,  denomination  or  association  havinc 
at  any  time  claimed  or  attempted  to  control  the  el eit ion  of  trustees  or 
faculty,  or  management  of  the  Institution. 

■Man  of  EduratloD   and  AdmlmilOB  of  tttadeata. 

The  Plan  of  education,  od  which  thiH  Institutioo  is  distinctively 
ba^^cd,  may  be  understood  Irom  its  "fuudameutal  objects**  and  other 
foregoing  fact.4. 

The  practical  workincrs  of  the  Plan— .if*  carried  out  in  theGencnl. 
Klectivc  and  S|H'cial  Courses  uf  Study,  iucludiiig  the  brnncbes,  text. 
hooks,  and  distinctive  methods  of  teaching  and  msDagemcnt  of  the 
Ih'partmcnts.  with  the  attendance  and  classifications  of  students, 
the  true  rrsulfs  and  actual  work  of  the  Faculty,  and  the  acqnisi- 
tion  of  apparatus  und  representative  s|>ecimcnH  for  thorough  intr- 
grul  instrui'tion,— may  also  be  understood  from  the  following  facts. 

Any  iiersons  of  irood  moral  character  may  be  admitted  to  the  |hiv- 
ilcgcs  of  a  Mudent,  by  voluntarily  and  honestly  agreeing  and  con* 


formtDg  to  the  proyiBions  of  the  College.  None  are  received  under 
foarteen  yearn  of  age,  anless  committed  to  the  special  care  of  some 
member  of  the  Faculty  or  approved  citizen. 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time,  and  pursue  any  studies  for 
which  they  are  qualified ;  and,  whenever  the  course  in  any  depart- 
ment ia  thoroughly  completed,  may  graduate  and  receive  the  cor- 
responding Degrees  and  Diplomas.  The  disciplinary  provisions, 
few  and  simple,  appeal  to  the  student's  self-respect,  sense  of  right 
and  personal  responsibility.  Ladies  are  admitted  to  any  depart- 
ment, course  of  study  and  other  privilege,  upon  precisely  the  same 
conditions  as  gentlemen. 

Students  who  have  not  studied  latin  or  greek,  are  admitted 
to  regular  and  proper  standing  in  the  college  claBses,  when  equiva- 
lent acquirements  in  mathematics,  literature  and  natural  sciences 
can  be  shown ;  also,  in  other  respects,  the  Institution  is  designed 
to  be  adapted  to  the  public  school  system  of  the  country,  and  to 
the  true  spirit  of  the  age. 

The  regular   college  year  is  divided  into  three    Terms — Fall, 

Spring  and  Summer.    Students  who  teach  in  the  Winter,  desire 

Mhrre  Sessions  (instead  of  tioo),  between  the  closing  of  their  schools 

«boat  the  last  of  February,  and  tbe  beginning  of  their  next  schools 

in  November. 

This  arrangement  of  Spring,  Summer  and  Fall  Terms,  beginning 
«o  the  Icut  Tuesday  of  February,  middle  of  May,  and  lanf  Tuesday 
«f  August,  enables  students  both  to  attend  these  regular  Terms, 
«nd  to  defray  their  college  expenses  during  the  entire  college  year, 
l>y  teaching  public  school  during  the  winter,  without  losing  time 
or  falling  behind  their  classes.  A  special  Winter  Term,  beginning 
the  last  Tuesday  in  November,  accommodates  students  not  teaching 
in  the  winter. 

If  a  student  need  be  absent  during  the  Hummer  season,  the  Fall, 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms  will  still  give  him  opportunity  to  do  a 
college  year's  work  ;  or,  if  he  attend  all  four  terms,  he  can  complete 
m  four  years'  course,  in  three  calendar  years. 

The  annual  Commencement  Exercises — including  the  public  ex- 
aminations of  all  the  classes,  the  reunion  of  former  students,  the 
baccalaureate  sermon  and  annual  address,  the  anniversary  of  the 
Almuni  Association,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees  and  Fac- 
nlty,  the  Seniors'  graduating  addresses,  the  President's  baccalau- 
reate address,  the  conferring  of  Degrees  and  Diplomas,  and  the  an- 
nual Contest  Performances  of  the  Republican  and  Liniean  Literary 
Societies— take  place  during  the  third  or  fourth  week  in  July. 


if ^ttaods  ot  RecltaUoB,  Leetares  aad  ExaaUnatloBS. 

A  oharacteristic  feat  are  of  the  College  is  its  integral  or  logical 
Methods  of  Recitatioa,  which  awaken  interest,  develop  energy,  self- 
reliance,  moral  courage,  comprehensive  thought,  power  to  obsenre. 
analyze,  classify,  reastou  and  communicate ;  and,  at  the  Sttine  time,  so 
exercise  and  discipline  all  the  faculties,  as  to  round  out  the  charac- 
ter, and  fit  the  student  for  the  varied  duties  of  life. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  daily  recitations  is  to  illustrate  and 
apply  the  principles  uf  Science,  Literature  and  the  Arts,  by  meant 
uf  Apparatus,  Specimens,  etc., — thus  bringing  in  Nature  Co  teach 
tor  us  by  things  really  existing,  in  addition  to  the  text-books,  ready 
u.-^e  of  chalk  and  black-board,  and  the  magnetic  power  of  voice. 
look,  manner  and  sympathy  of  competent  Instructors. 

lllur<trative  Integral  Instruction  fully  and  harmoniously  develops 
aod  di.7»ctpliiies  a//  the  faculties  of  the  student,  awakens  an  intense 
love  of  cla.'4siticd  koowledge,  utilizes  principles,  and  permanently  pre- 
>ervcs  them  in  the  memory,  noi  in  the  **  rote  *  or  *"  memoriter  " 
wuy.  Dor  by  mere  '*  object-lessons ''  or  other  partial  methods,  but  by 
properly  exercising  and  cultivatiog  each  group  and  class  of  facal ties, 
and  by  associating  the  phenomena  and  facts,  (rendered  visible  by  ex- 
periments, specimeu.s.  etc.)  with  their  respective  causes  and  Eprccrs. 

Courses  of  Lectures  and  Kz|>eriments,  each  term,  on  science, 
literary  .subjects  and  physical  culture,  receive  due  attention,  i^ieo- 
titic  excursions,  as  mtueralogical,  botanical,  zoological,  geological, 
surveying  and  engineering  expeditions,  etc.,  are  fre<|uent,  and  com- 
bioe  physical  with  social,  moral  and  intellectual  culture. 

In  addition  to  the  daily  class  instruction  and  scientific  ezperi- 
meub)  and  lectures  by  resident  Professors  who,  being  charged  with 
the  internal  manugeiueut,  devote  their  whole  time  to  teaching  ;  the 
College  employs  also  a  number  of  distinguished  scholars  and  edu- 
cators, as  non-resident  members  of  the  Faculty,  who  give  (without 
additional  charge  to  students)  courses  of  useful  instruction,  in 
the  form  of  popular  >icientitic  and  practical  lectures,  on  important 
branches  in  botli  the  General  and  Special  Courses. 

At  the  middle  and  close  of  each  Term,  there  arc  written  and  oral 
examinations.  In  computing  the  final  grades  of  a  student,  with  a 
view  to  Gradiiution,  his  tormer  uveruvo  term-grades  of  scholarship 
and  deportment,  arc  (-<inibined  with  tho.sc  re»ulting  from  final  ex- 
aminations. Nil  in.'irkihi:  system,  but  a<-tual  and  thorough  recita- 
tinn.-*  and  c\aniinati«>ns  in  each  study  form  the  basis  for  clans-stand- 
ing and  graduation. 

The  examination-papers  in  each  study  are  carefully  inspected, 
rated,  and  |>crmanently  filed,  for  the  iuture  inspection  of  all,  as  are 
copies  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  Addresses. 


Cleneiml  Coarsen  of  Utady  Described. 

The  ancient  and  modern  ClasBical,  the  Liberal  Literature  and 
Arte,  the  Philosophical  and  the  Scientific  Courset^ ,  each  arranged  for 
foar  yean*  work,  constitute  the  General  Courses.  These  are  ar- 
ranged with  a  special  view  to  integral  culture,  and  are  as  extensive 
and  thorough  in  every  essential,  as  the  corresponding  Courses  in 
the  Colleges  and  Universities  of  this  or  European  countries. 

While  the  course  of  study  duly  arranged  in  Liberal  Literature 
and  Arts,  is  equal  to  the  corresponding  course  in  any  other  Institu- 
tion, it  has  some  features  not  usually  found  in  this  course,  as 
Music  and  Fine  Arts.  Ladies  may  study  and  graduate  in  this,  or  in 
any  other  Course  or  Department  of  the  College. 

Literary  Exercises — Composition,  J^eclamatiou,  Debate,  Oration, 
Criticism — are  required  throughout  the  four  General  Courses;  also 
in  the  Elective,  Preparatory,  Normal  and  Teachers*.  Latin  and 
Greek,  also  German  and  French  piose-composition,  and  thorough 
literary  training,  are  required  throughout  their  respective  Courses. 
Equivalents,  really  such  in  both  quality  and  amount,  are  ac- 
cepted for  many  of  the  branches  named  in  the  General  Courses. 

A  student,  having  pursued  studies  in  any  course  before  entering 
this  College,  will,  (either  by  passing  examination  here,  or  by  pre- 
senting a  satisfactory  certificate  of  his  proficiency  in  such  Studies 
from  other  qualified  Teachers,)  be  permitted  to  take  that  position  in 
the  college  classes,  to  which  he  is  justly  entitled.  A  student,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Faculty,  may  change  from  one  course  to  another, 
or  from  one  study  to  another. 

Stadents,  by  proper  industry,  can  complete  either  General  Course, 
in  fowr  college  years  of  three  terms,  and  at  the  same  time  can  earn 
Cas  many  do)  during  the  winter  season  bt  teaching,  their  col- 
lege expenses  for  the  entire  academic  year.  Others,  by  the  ar- 
rangement of  a  Special  Winter  Term  during  the  long  vacation,  can,  if 
if  they  prefer,  complete  either  general  Course  in  three  calendar  years. 
The  Special  Courses  are  Normal,  Music,  Fine  Artt*,  and  Com- 
mercial or  lodostriaL 

Students  in  Elective  Courses  select  their  studies  from  the  various 
Departments,  with  the  understanding  that  they  take  only  those 
studies  for  which  they  are  prepared,  and  such  as  are  arranged  for  the 
current  term  in  some  one  of  the  General  Couri^es.  When  the  elected 
^H>ur8e  is  the  fall  equivalent  of  a  General  Course,  the  College  grants 
that  Degree  to  which  the  Course  pursued  most  nearly  entitles  the 
applicant. 

The  SynohroDistio  View  of  the  Studies  in  each  of  the  General 
Cotrsea,  is  aubinitted  on  th^  ne^ t  two  pages,and  is  self-explanatory. 


r 


SYNCHRONISTIC  VIEW  of  the  COURSES 


liberal 
Literature  and 


Classical  Course. 


—  s  N'Ht.  cJci.— Meteorology.  BrockleKby. 


Nat.  Si'i.--Jfct«oroloc3 
-  "^  ^  Latin.— Cacfjir.  N«t.  Ui«t.— Phyiiolocj 

2  ^^  Grt'ok  — llHrlhy'i!  Gram,  k  Boice^p  Le»iion»  Klectn-e:*.— Mu*lc  or  \ 

l^'  .iNat.  Si! i.— Zoology.  Donaldson.  Nat.  {:>ci.— Zoology, Uu 
>-  52  *^ln^*»'~TrieonoiBetry.  Ulney  |Phy*ic*.— Natural  Phil 
'Z  5! Latin  or  I  Cae^ar'.x  (  omraentarieis.  or  'Elective* — Music  or  F 
,=•--•  Gernian.  1  Couifort'o  German  Grammar.  |Cla«ifics.— Frvnch  or  U 
'•'-      Gn'tfk.— Hatlley'f  Gram.  Jr  Boiry'n  Lcsnong      _  

fc.     .Nat.  i5ci.— Botany.  Gray.  -Nat.  8oi.— ^tany,  Grt 

2  a  Math.— Survey iniBf  Jfc  Field  Practice,  Olney.  Klectivep.— Mufic  or  F 


< 


'A 


E  Z  Latin   or  «  Cicer«»'*  Orations,  or 
Erz:  German.  }  German  Grammar.  Comfort. 
Greek.— Xenophen's  Anabaifiti.         


ir 


a 


.Nu».  fcci. — Astronomy,  Brocklej»by. 
.Math.— Analytieal  Geometry,  Olney. 
Latin  or  ;  Hora<;e.  or 
German.  (  Comfort*."  (verman  Reader- 
Greek  or  \  Xenophen's  Anaba^i^.  or 
French.    (  Mafrill':*  Fren<-h  Grammar. 

Nat.  Sci.— Inorifauic  Chemit*try,  WelU. 


Differential  Calculuj*  and  its 
Latin   or  .1  \  irfril,  or 


Math  ] 


Applicatijntj,  Olney. 


'J. 


German.  (  Schiller'ri  Wilhelm  Tell, 
(ireek  or  \  Xenophon'i*  Anabafi^,  or 
Frenr-h.    J  French  (irammar,  etc. 

iN'al.  frci.- Organic  Chemifttry,  Welln. 


ClaaNicc— French  or  U 


:Nat.8~ci.-PbyMcalAMt 
Eleetivei>.— Mufiic  or  Fi 
Polit.  tfci.--U.  S.  Con* 
Cla;i«ica. -French  or  G« 


J  Nat.  Sci.— Inorganic  C: 
Math. -Algebra. 3d  Ter 

IKlectivee.— MuMC  or  Fi 
Claiii<icii    <  >'»'«V»eh.  Ge 


Nat.  Si-i.— Organic  Che 
^  .  \f..tk  I  Integral  Calculufr  and  General  Ge-  Phi li»ii.— Rhetoric,  Uar 
s  a  ' "^"  1      ometry,  Olney.  vi^..*;..^.      w..  z_  __  «. 

3  5;  Latin  or  ^Virgil,  or 

>  sH  German,  '(ierman  Comporiition. 

\fi     I  Greek  or  Ulerodotuti,  or 

I         'French.    ) French  Reader,  Faiif|uelle. 


Elective*.— .Muitir  or  Fi 


a 

I. 
H 


|PhiloH.— Logic,  Schuyler. 
'Int.  Phil.— Mental  Pbilofophy.  Haven, 
jljatin   or  ^Salluiit.  or 
iGerman.  /Gitethe'n  Iphigenie. 

>r 


^  {German.  /G<»ethe  h  ipbigeni 
.    "^  jGreek  or  \Homer*t>  Iliad,  or 
—    U4     French.    'Dumaf' Napoleon. 


W 


x: 


Nat.  Sci.     .Mineraloe^-,  Dana, 
fti  •  Philot*.— Rhetoric.  Whately. 
.E  5  Latin   or  (  Tacit uc,  or 
^i,;German.  i  Goethe'it  Herman,  «k  Dorothea. 
ZH  Greek  or  (  Homer.  <ir 

French.    •  French  CompoMition,  <iat«c. 
i.      Nat.  S<ri.— Geoliigy.  Dana. 

Math.  — Phyj^ictf,  Silliman. 


*  jNat.  8<'i..  Math.-Ph> 
E  I  .Latin  or  I  Livy.  or 
E  -  German.  I  WeberV  Lit 
x^jGreek  or  \  PlatoV  Apology 
French.    \  Racine* f  Esther 


eratur  Gevchichtv. 
,  or 
and  Athalie. 

!      'iNat.  Sei.,  .Math.-  Phy'*irh,  Sillinian. 
^  3  Literature.— English  Literature.  Hart. 
•  '<*»  *»  f'i„  -;«       »Cicero  tie  Si-neetutr,  or  Hebrew. 
K      h;*"'""*-'"-    /Medea,  or  La  Liter.  Francaifc. 

rj.         Philoti. -Moral  Philo-ophy.  — WavUnd. 
^   S  J  Polit,  Sci.-  International  Law,  Wooliiey. 

'2=  Philoii.-Evidenei-  of  <'hrii'tianity.  Puley. 
5   i  i.  \  <'n«ero  de  Offii-ii-.  or  Hebrew. 

Z,  '•^'^,Claii»ici.  -.  l>emo^thenei«  de  Coma,  or  Cor- 
X,  t      ^on'»  Soireer<  Litreraire. 

fjr  t  j''*hiloii.-Elemenli*  of  Criiirl^m. 
'  '..a  Math. -Mathemiitiral  .\i'tronomy.  Norton. 
,  ^  ;,  Soei.il  Sci.- -political   Economy,  Waylund. 
'/.^  Greek  Tenia  men  I,  or  Hebrew. 


PhiloK.— Logic,  Srhnylt 
Philof.-Ment.  Philo*.. 
Math.  —Geometry,  ;ob 

(MMMiiii^a  i  French,  Ger 
(Jaaaiea.  ^  Latin  or  Gr« 

Nat.  tSci.— Minerai'wT, 
Philov.-Rhetoric.  Whi 
M  ath .  -  -Trin>nonctry . 
riAMniM    J  French,  Ger 

Kat.  Sci.— Geology .~ba: 
Elective*.— Manic  or  Fii 
f'*liLMMi«.>    J  French,  Ger 


Lit.-Eng.  Literatnrei  1 
i^omeKtic  8ri.~  Book  -  Ki 

Mor.  Sci.— .Mural  Phi  lot 
L«i^»:..-- '  Cl»»*ir»,  Mm: 
^''•^^'^"lorFineArU 
Philotf.-KTid.Chriatiai 

Philo!*,-Eiraenl»  of  Cr 
vi^,i-„  J  Cl»>»ie».  Mai 
■***<^*'^" lor  Fine  Art#. 
Social  8ci,-PoHUeAl  Br 


In  the  Winter  Terra,  xtodie*  are  arranged  to  unit  the  tlmdenU  la 
and  tiinth  weeki>,  (written  and  extemporaneoiu  alteraatiBv) :  Jvai 
throughoat  the  rttpecUf  e  Coarref . 


SmiES  in  SGIENGE,  LTTERATUBE  '^  ABTS. 


FlikMophical  Conrse* 


5it.  ja.— XftooroloBT.  Brocklciby. 
{Uta.Hjcoaetr3r.  eompieted,  Olney. 
fjtfciirAifcfcni.  M  Term,  Ray. 


S><'Sn.-ZoolQfy,  Donaldson. 
nniev-Xttarmi  Philosophy.  Parker. 
<^uHKi-Utin  or  Greek. 

5at.dei.-BoUny.  Gray. 
Jwkj-AlKbra.  4th  Term.  Ray. 
"w«»-UUn  or  Greek. 


sf- *f>.— Astronomy,  Brockleaby. 
tt5:%^--"P'>y»io'«wr.  Cutter. 
£j>t:8ri.-Conititution  U.  S..  Alden. 
"■««»-L»lin  or  Greek. 


5*^. Sci.— Inorganic  Chemiitry.  WelU. 
***'«~-Trifonometry,  Olney. 
CUaiM  i  '-Atia.   Greek,     German    or 
(French. 


?**•  Sei.-Orfanio  Chemistry,  WclU. 
!?«:  wt.-Rhetoric,  Hart. 
*«a».-SnrTeyinf  and  Field  Practice, 
^iviiet-aerman  or  French. 


Scientiile  Coarne. 


Xat.  5ci.— K-stftoroU-cr.  Br'i^klMby. 
Math.— ^ieom^try.  '-r.n&lftOri,  Oln^* 
Marb^ —A I«e r, r» .  U  Ttrm.  VU7,      _ 

21  at.  3ci.    Zoolorr.  ]>>naUtJKta. 
PbyticN — >'ai:ur»i  Phi.o4r,ph)r.  Parker. 
Eng.  Lit.— .^aal7'ii.«  ^*i  .*:«ntfta^««. 


Nat.  Sci.-B/itany.  f'MT%7. 
Math— Alf«rira.  »fb  T-irm.  Ray. 
Phyjict— Ph/iiicai  'i^^ivraphy. 


Xat.  .^<ri.— Astronomy.  £;r'#<rklMby. 
Nat.  Hi^t.— Phyi'ti'^fry.  C<itc*r, 
Puiit.  sci' — Cob^utaciob  L'.  s.,  Ald«a« 


Xat.  S*ii.— fnorgrani**  Ch'*mi»try,  Hr«ll4. 
Math.— Trigon «im«i try,  OIn*:y. 
Clajjiet— ^iermab  or  Preaoh. 


>'at.  H#^i.— Orranir  rii^miitry,  W<bllii. 
Eoff.  Lit.— Kh*ti*ri«r,  Hart. 
Math.- ^arveyinf  an^  Fi«:ld  Pra/;ti«i«. 
Claddicd — (ierman  or  Freb^-h* 


2i'''a:M^f}<^-  Schuyler. 
jfAAil-MenUl  Philoiophy,  Haren. 
JJ*;;--Analytical  Geometry.  Olney. 
^•wJiet-Oerman  or  French. 

^""^•.-Khetoric.  Whateley. 

4U||.  i  Differential  Calcnlos  and  \U 
(%^,     ( Applications,  Olney. 
-^giga--Oerman  or  French.    

Iii^  •  —     , 

^*oa,  ]  Olney.  or  French  or  German. 


I  ~=: 


3f.f •  §«!.— Geology,  Dana. 
JUjL^i..  Math.— Physics,  Silli 
C7ate£       /^°^*  Calcnlns.  Gen.  < 


ii'JiL&i-  Math.— Physics.  Silliman. 
CU^^2^°'*^^  Literatnre,  Hart. 
~->^^^t— German  or  French. 

Pali?* --Moral  Philosophy.  Way  land. 
HilcJ  Sci.— International  Law. 
^•-— Eridences  of  Christianity. 

l^^lJ•.-^.leiientiof~Criticism. 
CIm!^;  or  (Astronomy,  Norton. 
fi^o?*  ( 2'  I^tin  or  German. 
gSr.g^.--Polirii»l  Economy.  Wayland. 


iman. 
Geometry 


Philo*.— L'ifri'i.  rchayUr. 

Int.  Phi." M<:ni:»l  Philo-ophj,  lfar<$n. 

Math.— Acalytic*!  ^i*i'>ta*:l.ty ,  Oln»:y. 


Nat.  .^ci.— MiDeralogy,  Dana. 
Philon— Rhiitorir.  Wh*t*l*iy. 

If  *tk    /  Iiifl<«r«ncial   Cal<^ulas   and    its 

"•^°-  »  Application-,  OIn*:y. 


Nat.  Sri.— Geology,  Dana. 

Nat.  aci..  Math.— Phyni'ri*,  .Sill iman. 

/Integral  Calculus    Jc    Gene 

I  Geometry.  Olney. 


Math. 


General 


Nat.  Sci.,  Math.-Phy^c/i.  .Siiliman. 
Lit.--Englijih  Literature;,  Hart. 
Classici — (ierman  or  French. 


Philoj!.- Moral  Philosophy.  Wayland. 
Polit.  dci.— International  Law. 
Philos.       )  Evidences    of  Chri.-<tianity. 
Math.         lor  Civil  Engineering. 

Ph i Ion '— Elements  oif  Criticism. 
Math.— Mathematical  Ai*tronomy. 
Social  Sci.->poIitical  Economy. 


■Mi.   Addftw-*' 
mMiUi 


--»d  each  Term  ««  follows :  Senior-  ♦!» 
•  alio  Germui  hn^  French  Pro»e-c« 


Graduatioo  Degrees  and  DIploniAS. 

The.  Drffrcrn^  (except  in  Liberal  Literature  and  Arts  of  Ladie:^' 
Department,)  are  conferred,  incur»ii,  alike  upon  Gentlemen  and  La- 
dies who  complete  a  College  Course  of  Studies,  as  follows :  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  (A.  B.,)  for  the  Classical  Course  ;  Mistress  of  Liberal  Artii. 
(M.  L.  A.J  for  the  Course  of  Liberal  Literature  and  Arts;  Mis- 
tress of  English  Literature,  (M.  E.  L.,)  for  the  Course  of  Liberal 
Literature  and  Arts,  except  the  classics ;  Bachelor  of  Philos- 
ophy, (Ph.  B..)  for  the  Course  in  Philosophy;  Bachelor  of 
Science,  (B.  S..)  for  the  Scientific  Course  ;  Bachelor  of  Commercial 
Science,  (B.   C.  S.,)  for  the  Commercial  or   Industrial  Course. 

Nnn-rrsHlcnt  Students  may  be  admitted  to  Graduation  and  the 
designated  Degrees,  pro  nurifo,  in  the  Department  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture and  the  Arts,  by  producing,  upon  actual  examination,  un- 
doubted evidence  of  having  thoroughly  completed  the  published 
Course  of  Study,  as  required  of  other  students. 

Students  standing  high  in  scholarship  and  deportment,  besides 
admission  to  the  proper  (iraduation,  and  receiving  the  corresponding 
Diplomas  and  Degrees,  may  be  awarded  by  vote  of  the  Faculty,  Cum- 
mencemcnt  Orations  indicative  of  general  or  special  excellence. 

Diplomas  or  Orti/ioitt's  of  Prnfinenvy  may  be  awarded  to  student* 
who  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  complete  a  s|)ecial  course  io  Vocal 
or  Instrumental  Music,  Fine  Arts,  Mathematics,  Natural  iH'ience. 
Modern  Languages,  Literature,  or  the  Normal  Course. 

FoNt-GraduAle  Hlndles  for  naster*k  Degree. 

The  Degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  and  Master 
or  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  are  not  honorary  Degrees,  but  are  con 
fcrrcd  on  those  who  have  completed  and  su.stained  ftu  actual  ex- 
amination in  a  suitable  Post-graduate  Course  of  one  year's  study. 
Application  to  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Faculty,  for  the  desi|ma- 
tion  of  a  time  for  this  examination,  and  the  conferring  of  the  I>e- 
greos  and  Diplomas.  To  be  admitted  to  graduate  in  the  Master's 
Decree,  the  student  must  have  received  at  some  College,  the  cor- 
responding Bai'c  a  laureate  Degree,  and  have  completed  nine  branches 
of  study  (including  Professional  studies)  properly  following  the 
Baccalaureate  Cour>e. 

The  Preparatory  Deparlment. 

The  doign  of  this  Department,  which  was  organized  nearly 
simultaneously  with  the  Institution,  is  tu  prepare  students  for  college 
classes  ;  but  it  is  also  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  any  who  desire 
a  good  english  education.    All   the  branches    usumlly  taught  in 


High  Schools  and  Academies,  are  taught  each  term  in  this  Depart- 
ment. Preparatory  students  conform  to  the  College  provisions;  the 
branches  are  taught  by  regular  College  Professors,  as  follows : — 

PBEPABATORT  STUDIES  FOR  TQE  GENERAL  COURSES. 

I.  Ciasiical  Course, — Geography  with  Map  Drawing;  Intellec- 
toal  and  Practical  Arithmetic ;  Elocution  ;  Systematic  Penmanship  ; 
EDclish  Grammar,  Harvey ;  Definition  and  Analysis  of  words ; 
Higher  Arithmetic;  Analysis  of  Sentences;  Ancient  and  Modern 
History  ;  Harkness'  Latin  Grammar  and  Bois'  Reader ;  U.  S.  His- 
tory ;  Natural  Philosophy,  Parker ;  Latin  Grammar  and  Reader ; 
Physiology,  Cutter;  Constitution  of  U.  S.,  Alden;  Algebra,  Ray's 
Part  IL,  completed  ;  Geometry,  completed,  Olney;  Hart's  Rhetoric. 

II.  Liberal  Literature  and  Arts^  Philosoz>hic^  and  Scientific^ 
C^urtet. — The  requisite  Preparatory  Studies  for  these  Courses  are 
the  same  as  for  the  Classical  Course,  except  the  omission  of  Latin 
mod  such  studies  as  are  arranged  for  some  term  in  these  Courses. 

The  Normal  Department* 

The  Normal  Department,  having  been  as  previously  stated,  or- 
gmnixed  in  1850  by  O.  N.  Hartshorn,  A.  B.,  has  each  year  since 
fcreatly  aided  to  advance  the  fundamental  objects  of  the  Institution. 
The  students  duly  classified  and  instructed  in  this  department,  num- 
ber 4J21  ;  of  whom  4,175  have  graduated  in  the  published  Normal 
or  Teachers*  Course.    Of  these  Alumni,  1,458  are  ladies. 

While  this  distinctive  instruction  in  the  Science  and  Art  of 
Teaching,  embracing  the  specific  branches  and  most  approved 
methods  of  teaching,  school  management,  etc.,  as  adapted  to  the 
common  schools,  has  devolved  chiefly  on  the  Faculty  of  the  Normal 
Department,  including  non-resident  Lecturers;  the  entire  Faculty  of 
the  College  have  greritly  contributed  to  this  Department  by  practi- 
cally illustrating  and  applying,  in  connection  with  their  respective 
elasies  and  lectures,  not  only  the  principles  and  facts  of  each  study, 
but  also  //i^  b*'st  methods  of  teaching  tJicni.  By  reference  to  the  actual 
work  of  the  general  Faculty,  indicating  the  respective  classes  of 
■tudies  as  taught  by  each  of  the  resident  Professors  and  non-resident 
Lecturers,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  range  of  the  practical  Normal  In- 
strootioD  in  the  College,  greatly  transcends  the  specific  course  of 
■tody  laid  down  for  graduating  in  the  Teachers'  Course. 

As  a  result  of  this  additional  normal  instruction,  a  large 
nnmber  of  the  Students  in  the  College  have  gone  greatly  be- 
jood  the  requirements  for  graduation  in  the  Normal  Course  ; 
btioi  lot  only  profeaaionally  qualified,  but  have  regularly  and  sao- 


cessfuUy  entered  upon  the  responsible  work  of  superio tending  or 
teaching  the  more  advanced  graded  Schools. 

Thus,  practically,  the  spirit  of  this  Normal  Department  has  so 
pervaded  all  the  Departments  of  the  Institution,  that  of  the  12,155 
different  students,  7,819  of  them  (about  one-fourth  of  these  being 
ladies)  have  been  employed  one  or  more  terms  in  teaching  public 
schools  in  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance in  each  school  of  47  pupils,  thus  directly  and  personally  in- 
structing each  term  307,491^  different  pupils. 

Very  few  persons  enter  College  until  they  have  studied  many  of 
the  branches  embraced  in  this  Normal  or  Teachers*  Coarse,  bo  that 
most  can  complete  it  in  from  one  to  six  terms  ;  and  when  properly 
completed  a  Teacher's  Diploma  may  be  awarded  by  the  College. 

The  illustrative  integral  system  of  teaching  the  various  braoi:hes 
in  each  Department,  while  imparting  mental  discipUne  and  a  knowi- 
edgf  of  the  branches,  arc  also  designed  to  instruct  students  in  the 
hint  methods  of  teaching  them  ;  and  thus  greatly  abridge  the  time 
and  work  in  the  special  Normal  Classics. 

A  Special  Normal  or  Teachers'  Class  is  formed  each  Term, 
for  the  regular  daily  instruction  and  drill  in  the  ^*  Science 
and  Art  of  Teaching" — explaining  fully  and  practically  the  latest 
and  best  Methods  of  Teaching,  Governing,  School  Management, 
and  the  best  means  of  preparing  and  using  simple  Apparatos  to 
interest  and  instruct  pupils  in  Common  Schools.  Objective- teach- 
ing, including  the  most  approved  methods  of  using  real  objects. 
specimens  and  simple  apparatus,  receives  great  attention.  No  charge 
is  made  for  these  Lectures  and  Drills  in  Normal  Classes. 

This  TEAriiKRs'  CoriisK  is  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
Teachers  of  Common  Schools,  in  this  and  other  States,  and  is  ar- 
ranged in  conipliancu  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  a  large  number 
of  the  Boaids  of  School  Directors  and  Examiners,  who  employ  or 
examine  our  Students. 

I'pnn  application  of  Directors  or  others  interested  in  Schools, 
the  Faculty,  (without  charge  to  any  party),  unuilly  reeommeod 
to  them  well  qualified  and  reliable  teachers. 

TE.vciiERs'  roru.sK. 

The  follow! lit?  arc  the  Branches  of  the  Normal  or  Teachers* 
Course,  which  arc  tauirht,  (except  the  free  Lectures  and  Normal 
Cla>siiiNtrui'ti<in.)  in  their  rc-ipective  DcpurtmtMits  : — 

<Jco^rapliy  with  .Map  Drawing,  Intellectual  and  Practical 
Arithmetic,  Definition  and  Aualyr^is  of  words,  English  tirammar, 
Sy^tcmatic  Penmanship,  Higher  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Analyab  of 


Sentences,  U.  S.  History,  English  Composition,  Vocal  Music,  An- 
cient and  Modern  History,  Algebra,  (second  term),  Book-Keeping, 
Natural  Philoaophy,  Physiology,  practical  Drawing  and  Sketching 
from  real  objects,  Geometry,  Didactics  or  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching,  Lectures  and  Class  Drill. 

Jflufiic  Department. 

The  Music  Department  being  essential  to  integral  culture,  was 
organised  on  a  small  scale  almost  simultaniously  with  the  Institu- 
tion. Its  growth  has  been  both  regular  and  healthful,  contributing 
in  a  fair  degree  to  symmetrical  culture. 

This  Music  Department  received  its  greatest  accessions,  as 
reBoltfl  of  the  resolution,  adopted  by  the  Trustees  at  their  annual 
meeting  held  in  June,  18G5,  authorizing  the  erection  of  a  new  Board- 
ing Hall,  and  the  finishing  and  furnishing  in  it  of  suitable  Music  and 
Fine  Art  Rooms ;  also  the  purchas€f  of  new  Pianos,  and  the  election 
of  thoroughly  qualified  professors  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music. 

Whereupon,  a  committee  was  appointed  and  authorized  to  pro- 
ceed, at  once,  to  erect  and  finish  a  four  story  Boarding  Hall,  134 
feet  long,  by  47  feet  wide,  with  suitable  apartments  or  rooms,  in 
which  have  ever  since  its  completion  in  18(>6,  been  given  the  Instru- 
mental Music  (and  the  Fine  Art)  instruction  and  practice;  also 
mnother  Committee  was  appointed,  who  in  1805,  purchased  ten  new 
pianos,  and  employed  Professor  H.  S.  Leland  who  was  followed 
sev^n  years  later,  by  the  present  incumbent,  Professor  William 
Armstrong. 

The  Students  classified  and  instructed  successively  in  this 
Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music  Department,  number  3,4«'^5  ;  some  of 
whom  have  honorably  graduated  in  the  Instrumental  Course,  and 
nany  others  have  made  highly  creditable  proficiency  in  the  several 
claAses  of  the  Vocal  or  Instrumental  iSections. 

The  several  studies  and  classes  of  the  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
'Sections,  are  arranged  as  follows  : — 

Yocal  Maiiic  Toarae. 

19LKXENT8    OF    3Iu8iCAL    NOTATION.— This    class    embraces  a 

tiiorongh  course  in  the  Elements  of  Musical    Notation,  enabling 

Pnpihto  read  music  at  sight,  together  with  practice  in   Psalmody, 

AiB^lieiii  and  <ylee  singing,  and  in  first  principles  of  Voice  Culture. 

Cbobuh  Class.  —  The  exercises  in  this  class  are  chiefly  con- 
^^^€l  to  practice  in  Solo.  Quartette  and  Chorus  singing,  with  exer- 
**••••  io  Voice  Culture  and  the  higher  principles  of  Notation. 

^*iie  leading  Chorus  Works  of  our  modern  composers  are  used 
alfto  |||9  Oratorio  and  other  classical  works  of  the  masters. 


Voice  Cclti:re.~-Iq  this  class  is  giveo  a  full  explanation 
of  the  construction  of  the  Vocal  Organs,  with  class  exercises  in 
Voice  Culture  ;  pupils  are  taught  to  breathe  properly,  and  to  control 
the  Vocal  Organs  so  as  to  sing  with  ease,  and  not  injare  the  voice, 
each  student  receiving  proper  attention.  The  voice  is  properly  de- 
vcloi>ed,  and  defects  are  kindly  pointed  out  and  remedied. 

Harmony  and  Composition.— In  this  class  is  taoght  the 
analysis  of  the  Scales,  and  the  various  intervals  formed  therefrom ; 
also  Chord  Formation,  l^osition.  Inversions,  Progressions,  Tone  Re- 
lations, Musical  Form  and  Composition. 

The  Art  of  Tea(  iiinq.— The  course  of  instruction  in  this  claas 
is  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  desiring  to  qualify  themselves 
to  teach  Music  in  Public  Schools,  and  conduct  singing  classaa  and 
mufrical  conventions  ;  students  are  taught  JIuw  to  Track  Music. 

In  all  vocal  classes  in  the  Conservatory,  the  faulty  methods  are 
shown,  and  the  correct  methods  analyzed  and  practiced.  Teaching 
to  sing,  by  being  confined  to  the  I'iano  or  Organ,  is  avoided,  in 
vocal  clas.^es,  each  voice  being  held  responsible  for  its  own  work. 

Infftramontal  Munie  Coarse. 

Piano-Forte. — The  course  of  instruction  on  Piano,  (Fresh van 
and  Junior  years,)  includes  Sutter's (irand  German  Method  ;  Fried- 
erich,  op.  2S,  books  I,  II,  III ;  Bcrtini,  op.  2!)  and  ^i2,  books  I,  ll, 
III,  IV  ;  Czerny's  School  of  Velocity,  op. 21>l> ;  Fred  Burghmueller, 
op.  10') ;  Ktudes  Hrilliantcs  et  Melodi(|ues. 

Sknior  Ykar. — J.  B.  Cramer,  Ktudes  en  Kxercises  dant  les 
difTcreiits  Tons,  Hooks  I  and  II.  Kavina,  op.  H,  Ktudes  de  style, 
books  I,  II,  Chopin,  op.  10,  Dowzc,  <irandes  Ktudes,  books  I 
and  II. 

Selection."*  arc  interspersed  from  the  Grand  Piano-Forte  Works 
of  the  best  ancient  and  modern  classical  composers:  Mosart, 
Weber.  Mendelssohn,  Seuberth,  Sehuman,  Litolff,  Buelow,  Jacll, 
Ilubin^tein.  Sutter,  Tau^ig,  etc.,  up  to  Liszt,  Chapio,  and  Beetho- 
ven. Prsietieal  knowledge  of  thorough-bass,  and  the  principles  of 
music  may  be  aniuired  by  drills  and  attendance  u|>on  clasA-leaaons, 
with  lectures  throughout  the  course. 

Advanced  Pianists  and  Organists  have  the  advantage  of  practic- 
ing concerted  elas>ical  Music,  Sonatas,  Concertos.  Overtures,  8ym- 
phonier,  etc..  of  Mozart,  Hecthoven.  Sehuman,  Lisst,  Richard  Wag- 
ner and  others,  arranged  for  two  hands  on  one  l^iano,  four  hands  on 
one  Piano,  four  hands  ou  two  Pianos,  six  hands  on  one  Piano; 
eight  hands  on  two  Pianos,  Piano  and  Organ ;  four,  six  and  ei|[ht 
Pianos,  with  and  without  Orchestral  accompanimenU. 


Organ. — The  course  on  the  Or^an  iocludcs  Schneider's  Practi- 
cal School,  Riuk's  Grand  School — six  books;  Bach's  Preludes  and 
Fugues,  with  Studies,  Couccrtos,  Sooatas,  Fugues,  etc.,  from  Riuk, 
Handel,  Lux,  Carl  Bcrgh,  Hesse,  Mendelssohn,  Bach  and  others, 
together  with  the  same  knowledge  of  thorough-bass,  etc.,  which  is 
required  in  the  Piano  Course.  There  has  just  been  added  a  large 
Pedal  Organ,  on  which  students  have  the  advantage  of  lessons  and 
practice,  without  leaving  the  Conservatory. 

Melodeon  and  Cabinet  Oroan.— Course  on  Melodcon  and 
Cabinet  Organ  same  as  Piano,  excepting  the  substitution  ot  In- 
struction Books  and  Kxercises  adapted  to  these  Instruments. 

Band  and  Orchestra  Instruments.— Instruction  is  given 
QpOD  the  Violin,  Flute,  Cornet,  Horns,  (juitar,  Zither,  Harp,  Vio- 
loDcello,  ^nd  all  other  Band  and  Orchestra  Instruments,  using  the 
Schools  of  Wichtl,  Campagnoli,  and  of  Spohr,  for  Violin,  and 
equally  classical  works  for  the  other  Musical  Instruments. 

Orchestra. — There  has  lately  been  fornuMl  in  connection  with 
the  Department  an  Orchestra  of  String  and  Wind  Instruments, 
where  the  Musical  Students,  when  sufficiently  advanced,  have  the 
advantage  of  practicing  concerted  music  of  a  high  order.  Students 
not  receiving  regular  music  lessons  may  also  be  admitted,  after 
undergoing  a  musical  examination  by  the  Director  of  the  Orchestra. 

Speclal  Voice  Culture,  with  Instrumental  Accompaniment, 
receives  great  attention.  This  art  has  now,  through  the  modern 
discoveries  of  the  Laryngoscope,  been  reduced  to  such  a  com- 
plete science,  a^  to  enable  any  one  with  healthy  vocal  organs  to 
become  an  excellent  singer. 

Those  taking  lessons  in  this  Special  Voice  Culture,  if  sufficiently 
advanced,  have  the  advantages  of  the  Choral  Society,  where  the 
high  clasbical  works  of  the  great  masters  are  performed. 

Harmony  and  Musical  Composition.  —  A  special  feature 
has  recently  been  added,  where  those  wishing  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  Composing,  and  Arranging  Music  for  Piano-Forte,  Organ,  Band 
and  Orchestra  Instruments,  Solo  Voice,  Duett,  Trio,  Quartette, 
Chorus,  Grand  Orchestra,  etc.,  can  obtain  it.  The  following  works 
are  used :  Sechter's  Fundamental  Harmonies ;  Albrcchtberger's 
Thorough -Bass,  Harmony  and  Musical  Composition  ;  Cherubini's 
Fugue  and  Counterpoint ;  Bcrloiz*  Modern  Instrumentation  and 
OichestratioD,  etc.      Diplomas  are  granted  to  graduates. 

FlMe   Art  Department. 

The  Fine  Art  Department  was  organized  early  in  1857,  Mrs. 
Jane  Weston  Chapaap  b^iog  elected  the  first  Professor.    Its  pro- 


gresB  during  the  first  few  years  was  slow,  especially  duriog  tbe  war. 
owing  to  the  unusual  diversion  of  the  public  mind  from  symmetrictl 
culture.  Aesthetics  forming  a  part  of  integral  education,  the  Pat- 
rons and  Trustees  have  desired  to  establish  a  first-class  School  of 
Design,  where  students  may  obtain,  in  connection  with  literary  and 
other  training,  thorough  ussthetic  instruction,  at  a  trifle  of  tbe  cost 
for  similar  advantages  in  large  cities ;  1,014  students  having  beeo 
successively  classified  and  instructed  in  this  Department. 

Great  attention  is  regularly  given  to  tencbing  all  tbe  Braochet 
of  the  Fine  Art  Department,  from  the  simple  lines  and  elemeots  of 
Desjiigning,  Sketching  and  Drawing,  through  all  the  higher  DiTisiont 
of  Landscape,  Flower,  Portrait  and  Figure  Painting,  ArtUtto  An- 
atomy, aud  the  execution  of  Original  Designs,  natural  and  ideal,  at 
well  tL»  choice  selections  from  the  Masters. 

TiiOEOUUii  Instruction  is  given  in  Artistic  Anatomy,  including 
the  names,  forms,  uses  aud  varieties  of  expression  of  the  maaclaa 
and  bones  of  the  face,  trunk  aud  extremities  of  the  human  figure, 
or  of  the  lower  animals.  Great  pains  are  taken  with  beginners,  as 
well  as  in  the  instruction  of  those  who  contemplate  becoming  skill- 
ful Landscape,  Portrait,  Fruit,  Flower  or  Figure  Painters,  or  rega- 
lar  professional  Artists.  Hare  advantages  are  offered  to  those  de- 
siring to  study  Designing  and  Painting,  either  exclusively  or  in  con- 
nection with  other  studies.  Those  wishing  to  devote  their  whole 
time  can  obtain  special  or  extended  instruction.  Diplomas  are 
awarded,  whenever  the  Full  Course  is  properly  completed. 

The  Cuericclum  of  Studies  contains  all  those  Branches 
usually  taught  in  first-class  Academies  of  Art  in  Americn  nnd 
Kuro|>e,  and  give,  aided  by  proper  instruction  with  the  specimens 
and  models  in  the  Art  <iallery,  a  true  and  systematic  basis  for 
an  elevated  and  substantial  Art  Education,  an  aoquisition  m 
easily  made,  and  nearly  as  useful  in  the  various  pursuits  of  life, 
as  are  the  common   English   Brunches. 

The  Preparatory  Stidies  embrace  Straight,  Parallel  nnd 
Curved  Lines  ;  Ovals,  Circles  and  Grace  Lines,  with  their  applica- 
tion to  Sketching  and  Object-drawing. 

The  Junior  Studies  are  Pencil  and  (Vay  on -drawing;  India  Ink 

and  Wutcr-colur  Painting  :  Landscape,  Fruit  and  Flower  Painting 
in  Oil;  Perspective  and  'icnural  Designing;  Portrait  Painting  in 
Oil  and  .Vrtistic  Anatomy. 

The  Senior  Studies  are  .Vnimal  Painting  in  Oil,  and  Drawing 
from  Life  ;  Portrait  Painting  continued,  and  Figure  Drawing  fVoin 
life  and  the  casts;  studying  and  executing  from  works  of  tiif 
Masters  aud  other  Paintings  in  the  (iallerjr. 


Builneaa  Department. 

To  the  Spriag  of  ISUfl  there  was  organized,  aa  a  Departmeat  of 
"le  College,  ao  ludastrial  School,  in  order  to  supply  a  felt  and 
^''otriiigdeDiand  for  a  Business  EdncatioD,  on  a  broad  and  souud 
^"U,  wilh  Facilities  and  Instruution  oxtenaive,  accurate  and 
""Ural,  nod  scquirenients  corrcBpondlDg  to  the  practical  Deeds  and 
**'«re  teHls  of  an  honeat  competitive  business  life. 

Thungh  this  Commercial  Department  has  beeu  in  operation  only 
"'I  yem-le.ss  than  half  of  the  existence  of  any  other  of  the  De- 
P'*"tiiieutti — yet  nuch  is  the  growing  and  urgent  deniand  for  a  sound 
'suu^triai  educatiou,  baeied  ou  broad  or  cosmic  literary  culture, 
"tut  tlie  Trusteeb  have  expeudcd  large  amounts  in  supplying  the 
"'O'vt  modern  and  approved  facilities,  in  order  that  a  thorough  busi- 
■"!*«»  edacstion  may.  (at  a  small  part  of  the  expense,  and  esposure 
'"  fctie  teniplatioDs,  incident  to  large  cities,}  be  imparled  to  young 
'"f^w^  and  ladies,  seeking  propter  preparation  for  life's  needful  pu r- 
»a  i  t:  s. 

^Vhile  all  are  cordially  invited  to  visit,  at  any  time,  the  general 
l^c>  r>artment  of  eicicnce.  Literature  and  the  Arts,  or  the  Normal, 
Mxiaical,  Fine-art  and  the  Prejwratory  Departments;  persons  need 
esi>ocia||y  to  visit  thia  industrial  Department,  in  order  either  to 
""•Jerstand  or  appreciate  its  systematic  daily  workings. 

I'he  students  classified  and  instructed  in  this  business  Depart- 
"■^nt,  Du tuber  2.131,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  now  successfully  and 
l""t>fitubly  occupying  good  situations. 

Toe  Fl'll  Business  CouRSE.--The  Full  Business  Course  eon- 

*.'***•    of  Plain   Penmanship,  Letter- writing.  Commercial  Calcula- 

'^"'i.  Business  Paper  and   Forms,  Laws  and  Philosophy  of  Busi- 

jieifs     Habits,  Commercial  Ethics,  Common  AocounU,  Commercial 

^^<   Lectures  on  Business  Habits,  etc..  Drill  in  Original  Examples 

.     **  *5«t8.  Single  and  Double  Entry  Book-keeping  applied  to  Bank- 

*'     merchandising,  Joint  Slock  Companies,  Steamboating,  Kail- 

x>     *^*ns.  Factories,  Farming,  Administrators'  Accounts,  Revenue 

"*''iiiess.  Commission,  etc. 
I       "^  tter  the  thorough  Mastery  of  the  Theory  of  Business  Practice 
ft      ^lanuscript-work,  the  student  with  his  fellows,  forms  a  Business 
l"**^*  mnnity,  receives  and  pays  currency,  buys  and  sells,  transacta 
**UeBsata  properly  managed  Bank,  at  Freight,  Fipresa,  Inaur- 
^^«,  Real  Estate.  Exchange,  Broker's  and  other  Offices. 
■        ^iiE  SiioBTKR  Course  for  Farmcra,  Mechanics  and  Teachers, 
'^Q.apted  to  any  ordinary  vooation,  and  receives  reasonable  time. 
_     The  Special  Wkitinq  Coubbe,  embraces  Plain  PenmaQBhtp- 
VQamental   Peomaaship  and   Fen    Drawing.    A  separate   ^oom, 


r 
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neatly  farDished,  is  provided  for  thone  desiring  to  devote  noTt 
time  in  special  writing  exercises  and  personal  drill.  A  first-claBS 
Penman  constantly  furnishes  instruction  in  every  feature  of  his  Art. 

This  Indusirfal  or  Business  Department,  being  orgaoiitd 
like  the  other  Departments,  under  the  same  Board  and  general 
Charter  of  the  College,  with  full  collegial  powers,  is  furnished 
with  all  the  latest  improvements  and  appliances  for  Actual  BustoeM, 
with  Offices,  Banks,  Currency  Samples,  Emporiums.  &c.,  &c.,  for 
transacting  (as  in  real  life)  every  kind  of  business.  It  has  a  compe- 
tent Faculty  of  Experienced  Professors  and  practical  accoontanta* 

Within  the  past  few  months,  there  have  been  subscribed  by  citi- 
zens liberal  amounts  to  purchase  for  this  Department  the  luperb 
Edifice  known  as  the  Alliance  College  Building,  under  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  Trustees  to  elevate  this  Department  to  the  broad  basis 
of  a  comprehensive  Industrial  College,  and  the  securing  of  a  super- 
ior Technical  or  Industrial  Museum. 

Apparatnii  And  Libraries. 

Mount  Union  College  aims  to  illustrate  and  apply,  to  the  easy 
comprehension  of  students,  all  the  principles  of  science  that  may 
be  under  consideration,  and  for  this  purpose  has  provided  the  most 
extensive,  modern  and  valuable  sets  of  Apparatus,  for  constant  uae 
in  connection  with  the  regular  recitations  and  lecture-rooms. 

The  Chemical  Apparatus  is  extensive,  affording  excellent 
facilities  for  pursuing  a  complete  course  in  qualitative  and  quantita- 
tive analysis,  of  both  organic  and  inorganic  Chemistry,  as  well  aa  for 
performing  all  experiments  described  in  the  text-hooka. 

The  Philosophical  Apparatus  comprise  Air-pumps,  Elec- 
trical Machines  and  Apparatus,  Optical  Instruments,  Machines 
showiug  the  laws  of  Mechanics,  the  phenomena  of  the  Atmosiphere, 
of  Heat,  Magnetism,  Hydrostatics,  Hydraulics,  etc. 

The  Mathematical  Instruments,  including  Surveying,  En- 
gineering and  Mining  Implomenta,  illustrate  and  apply  the  princi- 
plos  of  MutheniaticH,  being  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  atudenta. 

Among  the  Astronomical  and  (ieooraphical  AppARATrst 
arc  the  HcIiotoIluH,  liunatellus.  Planetarium,  Globes,  Map*,  etr. 
The  ObHcrvatory  cun.^tructcd  with  the  main  building,  has  a  rotating 
dome,  and  contains  a  mounted  telesooi>e. 

This  Telescope,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  of  its  kind,  wa.^  im- 
ported from  Kuropc,  and  is  provided  with  all  the  glasses  and  a4)ust- 
mcnts  fur  either  tcrresti.il  or  celestial  observations,  rendering  ita 
I>erforman(*o  accurate  and  satisfactory. 

The   Physiological  Apparatus  and  Specimeoi,  m  Platea, 
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Skeletons,  a  superior  French  Manikin,  Preparations,  etc.,  serve  id 
illustrate  human  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  The  skeletons  and 
specimens  in  Comparative  Anatomy,  are  also  highly  valuable. 

All  the  Libraries  of  the  College  are  accessible  to  students, 
and  are  enlarged  as  rapidly  as  practicable.  The  Libraries  of  eaoh 
of  the  Societies  are  supplied  with  excellent  books,  and  their  num- 
ber is  constantly  increasing.  These  are  open  to  their  respective  So- 
cieties, also  to  others  with  but  nominal  restrictions.  Additional  to 
the  general  college  library,  each  Department  has  commenced  an  ap- 
propriate library  for  its  own  use. 

The  Haseam  and  Its  Cablneto. 

A  cosmic  Mu.seum  of  representative  Specimens  being  essential 
to  thorough  integral  instruction,  its  acquisition,  with  suitable  build- 
ings and  appendages,  must  necessarily  form  a  prominent  feature  in 
carrying  out  the  original  design  of  the  College,  Accordingly,  ever 
since  the  origin  of  the  Institution  in  1846,  great  and  constant 
efforts  and  liberal  contributions  have  been  made  to  found  a  free 
Museum  that  would  be  a  distinguished  blessing  to  the  Institution, 
and  a  permanent  benefit  and  honor  to  our  Republican  Country. 

This  Museum  received  its  greatest  accessions,  as  the  results,  first 
of  a  resolution  introduced  by  Lewis  Miller  and  advocated  by  C 
Aaltman,  Hon.  S.  P.Chase  and  others,  and  adopted  by  the  Trustees, 
July  6,18(37,  which  '^authorized  President  0.  ^.  Hartshorn,  LL,D. 
to  visit  Europe  in  the  interest  of  the  College,  especially  by  investi- 
gating educational  improvements,  courses  of  study,  the  importance 
and  methods  of  procuring  apparatus  and  specimens  for  fully  illus- 
trating and  applying  the  various  branches  of  study ;"  also,  on  his 
return  from  Europe,  of  their  action,  June  17,1868,  adopting  his  re- 
port, and  resolving  ''  to  purchase  speedily  apparatus  and  specimens 
for  fully  illustrating  and  applying  the  studies  of  each  course,  also  to 
6t  up  rooms  and  cases  for  specimens,  and  to  provide  suitable  studies 
and  courses  tor  fully  and  harmoniously  educating  students ;''  and 
further,  as  the  result  of  a  resolution  offered  by  C.  Aultman,  second- 
ed by  Jacob  Miller  and  adopted  by  the  Board,  June  16,  1871,  to 
the  effect  that  all  the  interest  on  the  endowments,  as  heretofore, 
**  shall  be  applied  to  increasing  the  specimens  and  other  permanent 
inprovementa.'* 

The  Museum  speaks  for  itself,  and  all  are  cordially  invited 
freely  to  visit  it  at  their  pleasure,  and  be  personally  impressed 
with  its  varied  and  truthful  testimony.  Bayard  Taylor,  when  visit- 
ing the  College  In  the  spring  of  1875,  stated  that  *'  the  Museum  of 
Moont  Union  College  is  among  the  best  I  have  ever  visited  anywhere, 


and  the  natural  Specimens  arc  the  mopt  select  and  valuable  I  hare 
seen  in  any  country." 

Its  history,  with  a  description  of  its  cabinets,  galleries  and  gener- 
ic specimens,  will  bo  given  to  the  public  upon  the  completion  of  the 
necessary  museum  buildings,  the  representative  specimens  beinir 
extensive  and  valuable  —  worth  over  a  quarter  million  dollarfk  —  and 
eminently  useful  and  interesting  to  students  pursuing  an^' course  of 
tudy.  Additions  are  made  to  it  almost  daily,  both  by  donation  and 
purchase.  Arrangements  have  been  effected  with  responsible  agents 
and  naturalists,  in  nearly  every  portion  of  the  globe,  through  whom  to 
obtain,  as  needed,  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  Specimens. 

This  MuKcum,  embracing  mineralogical,  geological,  botanical  and 
zoological  Cabinets,  and  historical,  ethnical,  industrial  and  fine-art 
Galleries,  with  cosmic  Specimens,  is  at  present  classified  as  follows  : — 

I.  Mineralogy.— The  Cabinet  of  Minerals  embrace  several 
thousand  specimens,  procured  from  nearly  all  parts  of  America  and 
Europe,  illustrative  of  the  various  formations,  classes  and  Fpecies 
of  the  Mineral  Kingdom.  The  native  ores  of  the  metals,  and  of 
the  forms  they  assume  under  the  processes  of  manufacture,  are  be- 
coming well  represented  in  this  Cabinet.  This  collection  haa  also 
been  enriched  by  deposits  from  the  tSmitftuniian  iMtitufion, 

II.  Geology. — The  Geological  Cabinets  are  extensive,  and  cm- 
brace  a  great  variety  of  Flora  and  Fauna,  from  the  dawn  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life.  There  are  numerous  Specimens  from  the  Mrsttzoir 
formation  of  Central  Kuroi>e;  also  a  large  number  from  the  Pahozoir 
and  Cnwzoic  formations.  The  collection  of  natural  fossils,  though 
large,  is  supplemented  and  rendered  complete  by  the  late  addition 
of  a  very  valuable  series  of  Ca«<ts,  prepared  by  Prof.  Heory  A. 
Ward,  A.  M.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  embracing  all  the  extinct  iipeciea 
of  animals. 

Among  these,  including  his  entire  College  Scries,  the  following 
are  contained .  The  (rlypUnhm^  from  near  Montevideo,  Snoth 
America,  a  fossil  edentate  allied  to  the  Armadillos,  eleven  feel  in 
length,  with  the  tessellated  trunk  armor  nine  feet  acroas,  weighing 
probably,  when  living,  more  than  five  thousand  pounds;  the  /Vrfi'o- 
muru$  (Vftmpfnui,  :i  reptile  found  near  Whitby,  England,  twentj- 
thrce  feet  in  length,  and  twelve  and  one -half  in  breadth  ;  the  Mrga- 
thrrium  Cuvi*'n\  a  gigantic  Sloth  found  near  Buenos  Ay  res,  South 
America,  eighteen  fcut  in  Icnath  and  over  eight  in  height,  weighing 
when  living  probably  not  less  than  nine  thousand  poundi ;  the 
Dinuthrhnn  (iiganUum,  and  the  Ma.ktodon  GiGANTElTg,  monster 
foBsilfl  of  Europe  and  America ;  the  C0LO88OCUBLY8  Atlas,  a  huge 


tortoise  of  India,  weighing,  in  life,  some  four  thousand  pounds  ; 
8kull  and  tusks  of  the  Klepuas  Ganesa,  the  largest  extinct  species 
of  elephant,  its  tuska  being  over  eleven  leet  long,  and  over  two 
feet  in  circumference  at  the  base ;  Pterodactyl,  Mogalosaurus 
lifuanodon,  l^abyrinthodon.  Ichthyosaurus,  Flesiosaurus,  and  several 
hundred  others  of  these  wonderful  fossil  animals  of  (leolugical  times. 

Economic   (ieoiogy  also  is  represented  by  a  large   number  of 
flpecimens  illustrating  Agriculture,  Mining  and  Metallurgy. 

III.  Botany  and  Agriculture.— -The  Botanical  Cabinet  con- 
tains choice  and  useful  specimens,  especially  from  Ohio  and  adjoin- 
ing States ;  also  rare  specimens  from  foreign  countries.    Among 
the  collections  are  truncheons  of  the  varieties  of  wood  growing 
ID  the  United  States,  Mexico  and  other  countries ;  textile  fibres 
jod  various  substitutes  for  cotton  ;  seeds  of  native  and  cultivated 
plants,  and    seeds  of  cereals  from   the    field    and    garden ;    also 
herbariums  of  plants,  and  specimens  for  illustrating  the  improve- 
meotsin  agriculture. 

IV.  Zoology. — The   Zoological  Collections  embrace    a    great 
variety  of  very  valuable  Specimens  in  all  the  important  divisions  of 
the  Animal  Kingdom.    The  collection  in  Conchology  and  in  Ento- 
mology are  noticeably  fine.    For  many  years  students  and  others 
faa^reseot  to  the  College  skins  of  various  animals,  which  have  been 
preserved  and  mounted,   in   part,  by  the  labors  of  Prof.  Clarke. 
The  last  year  has  witnessed  the  addition  of  a  very  large  number 
fronaall  portions  of  the  known  world,  so  that  the  Zoological  Col- 
Icetioos  of  Mount  Union  College  are  among  the  very  best  in  the 
Un  i  ted  States,  if  not  in  any  country.   These  animals  are  well  mounted 
aad  present  a  fine  appearance,  admirably  serving  the  ends  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Among  them  are  the  following:  The  Gorilla,  from  Gaboon 
"^^^r,  Africa,  very  rare  and  valuable,  the  only  genuine,  |)erfect, 
^<iult    specimen    in   the  United  States,  measuring  over  four  feet 

stretch  of  arms;  the 
formidable  or  human- 

.nung  and  eggs ;  Lcop- 

mj    ••   Bears — Grizzly,   Polar,  American,  E.   Indian  and   Bornean  : 

P  ^^'^Weys  from  the  highest   to   the   lowest  species  ;    Wild    Boar, 

>'^Dce;  Kangaroos,  South  Australia;  Lions,  South  Africa;  Ante- 

^^  ;     Rhinoceros — Indian,  very    large;    Tapir;   Sharks;    Hyena; 

.  hal,5 — old  and  young;  Crocodiles  from  the  Nile  and  Ganges  ;  Or- 

^Qorhynchutf,  Australia  ;  Armadillo,  S.  America ;  Elephant,  Cey- 

^  ■     Wild   Catfl ;   Cassowary,   Asia ;    Sea   Elephant,   Australia ; 


"'***' t    specimen    in   the  I  nited  states,  meai 
around  the  chest,  and  more  than  eight  in 
aiijipjmgg^  Western  Africa,  not  so  large,  1 
>ke   a.s  the  Gorilla ;  African  Ostrich,  old,  y: 


Giraffe,  Africa ;  Bengal  Tiger :  Baboons ;  doa,  S.  A. ;  Sawfisli ; 
Toucan,  S.  America ;  Lyre-Bird,  Australia ;  Albatross,  Pacific 
Ocean;  Flying-fi.sh  ;  Porcupine  Fish,  West  Indies ;  Stargeoo  ;  Por- 
poise ;  Salamander,  Saxony;  Java  or  Mask  Deer;  Flamiogo,  8. 
Europe;  Trogon,  Guatemala;  Rhinoceros  Horn  Bill,  Tropica; 
Pheasants — Golden,  Silver,  China;  Reeves  PheasADt,  Asia ;  Bird 
of  Paradise,  New  Guinea  ;  Reindeers,  Lapland  and  America;  Alli- 
gator, Missist^ippi  River;  Monitor,  Nile  River;  Chameleoo,  Nubia, 
Africa ;  Peccary,  S.  A. ;  Jamaica  Turtle ;  South  African  Harta- 
Beest;  Indian  Golden  Leopard;  Indian  and  American  Paothera; 
Buffalo ;  Glutton,  Sweden  ;  Nilghau  (old  and  young),  India;  Echid- 
na, Australia  ;  Llama  (old  and  young),  S.  A. ;  Silky  and  Giant  Ant 
Kater,  S.  A. ;  Zebra,  Africa ;  Storks,  Egyptian  and  European ; 
Swans;  Capybara,  S.  A.;  Elks;  Arctic  Fox,  Spitsbergen  Island; 
Black  Lynx  ;  Guereza,  Abyssinia :  Bearded  Saki ;  S.  American  Os- 
trich ;  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep ;  Sloth,  Brasil ;  Ape,  E.  India ; 
Rhesus,  Barbary  States;  Squirrels — Australian,  Bornean,  Ameri- 
can ;  Macaw,  Guinea ;  Parrots,  W.  Indies  and  S.  A. ;  Cock  of  the 
Rocks,  S.  A. ;  Balloon  Fish ;  Turbot ;  Porcupines,  Aflrican  and 
American;  European  Hedge-hog;  Ruffled  Lemur  (lowest  order  of 
Monkeys),  Madagascar;  Plaice  Fish;  Eagles;  Beaver;  Waoderoo 
Monkey,  India  ;  African  Scaly  Manis ;  Flying  Monkey  (old  and 
young) ;  Agouti,  Guiana ;  African  Gazelle :  Angora  Goat,  Asia ; 
Australian  Koala  (old  and  young);  Abyssinian  Secretary  Bird; 
Pyrcnean  and  Abyssinian  Vultures;  Australian  Emo;  German 
Capercalie;  South  American  Currasow;  Italian  Great  Bastard; 
Cranes— Crowned,  European,  Sand-Hill,  etc.;  Egyptian  TanUlos 
Ibis;  South  American  Boat-bill  Heron;  Giant  Petrel, Sonth  Pacif- 
ic; (rreat  Patagonian  Penguin  and  Booby;  Wolf  Fish;  Hooster 
Sun  Fish  ;  Angler  Fish  ;  Tobacco  Pipe  Fish ;  Great  Basking  Shark 
(13  feet  long);  Wolf;  East  Indian  Axis  Deer  (male  and  female); 
Egyptian  (^haraois ;  Sea  Leopard,  Pacific  ;  NoTa Scotia  Moose;  Sonth 
African  (ireat  TwlHted  Horned  Antelope;  South  African  Brindled 
<fnu;  <rreat  Yak«  Thibet;  Orang-Outang,  Borneo;  Flying-moakey* 
young  and  old ;  Aard  Vark,  from  South  Africa ;  with  manj  others 
of  C4|ual  importance  in  teaching  Science. 

New  and  valuable  si>ccimens  are  constantly  enriching  this  Zoo- 
logical Museum,  which  already  contains  quite  a  number  of  import- 
ant H|>ecimen2«  not  found  in  any  other  American  Museum — oTer 
$1<M),(NN)  worth  of  rare  and  well  mounted  specimens  fVom  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  having  been  added  to  this  Collection  within  the 
few  months. 


V.    Ethnology  and  Antiquities.— This  part  of  the  Museum 

^  highly  valuable  in  illustrating  Classics,  History  and  Geography, 

^K^cieot  and  modern.    A  finely  preserved  Eg^'ptian  Muiumy  from 

the    Oataoombs  of  Thebes ;  relics  of  Egyptian  customs  and  civili- 

*^t.ion,  embracing  Mummied  Crocodiles,  a  Mummied  Ibis,  Pliero- 

^lyi>bs  from  Egyptian  Temples,  Rolls  of  Papyrus,  Sacred  Scara- 

I,  Wooden  Idols,  Painted  Head-board  of  Coffin,  etc.;  Speci- 

i8  from  all  parts  of  Europe ;  various  articles  of  domestic  and 

'like  use  among  the  North  American  Indians,  and  the  Islanders 

^^   tjke  South  Pacific ;  relics  and  memorials  of  peace  and  war  in  this 

^^<1    foreign  countries,  of  great  historical  and  classic  value;  coins 

^'   txiost  European, and  rare  specimens  from  a.ll  countries;  medals, 

^^oient  and  modern ;  postage  stamps  and  works  of  art  of  most  civ- 

^^^^^  natloQs;  also  specimens  illustrating  the  character  of  the  an- 

^^^ttt  Greeks  and  Romans,  so  necessary  to  the  understanding  of 

^^ir  languages,  customs  and  authors. 

^any  of  these  specimens,  together  with  various  others,  were  ob- 
^*  Oed  by  President  Hartshorn  during  his  late  tour  over  Europe. 

TI.    Fine  Art. — The  Fine  Art  Gallery  contains,  besides  orig- 

'^^l  paintings,  various  copies  of  the  great  master-pieces  of  the 

.    ^><lerD  iMtinters,  beginning  with  those  prior  to  Raphael ;  also  paint- 

^^8  of  home  execution,  and  a  collection  of  over  2,500  engravings 

photographic  views  ef  the  most  distinguished  Statuary,  Paint- 

I,  Architecture,  Natural  Scenery,  and  Portraits  of  notable  Per- 

'tiages,  from  Rome,  Athens,  Pompeii,  and  the  Fine  Art  Galleries 

Europe. 

Among  the  Collections  of  Paintings  in  this  Gallery  are  the  fol- 
^^wing :  Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Samaira  at  the  Well,  by  Rubens ; 
""Magdalen,  Titian  ;  Classic  Athenian  Lady,  from  Reinhart's  original 
^Opy,  by  L.  S.  Harrison ;  Original  Portrait  in  Oil,  by  L.  S.  Harri- 
son ;  Painting  of  Reinhart  from  marble  medallion,  by  L.  S.  Harri- 
Sf)D  ;  various  Paintings  of  Ohio  Scenery,  by  L.  S.  Harrison  ;  Scen- 
^ly  in  Scotland,  by  L.  S.  Harrison  ;  Madonna,  Raphael ;  Beatrice 
^e  Cenci,  Guide;  Holy  Family,  Correggio;  Ancient  Portrait  (artist 
Unknown) ;  Ancient  Paintings  on  leather,  wood  and  stone  (authors 
Unknown) ;  also  a  collection  of  Medallions,  Casts,  Designs  in  Ta- 
t>e8try  by  Raphael,  and  other  Art-relios,  together  with  a  large  col- 
lection of  Chromes  of  distinguished  paintings  in  European  Gal- 
leries. 

This  Gullery  also  contains  various  Plaster  Statuary,  among  which 
^re  religious,  antique,  Roman,  medieval  and  modern  objects  of 
atatuary,  incli^dinf^  fi;ll-lenf|[th  statij^es,  bi^^sts,  anti(]|ue  tor^o^s,  masks, 


bass-roli^ft),  medallions,  figures  of  aaimals,  ronnds,  vases,  pedestals* 
armD,  hands,  legs  and  feet  of  all  sizes,  positions  and  attitudes  for 
designing  purposies ;  also  there  arc  for  beginners,  elementary  charttf, 
and  studies  of  hands,  feet  and  fucas,  after  drawings  by  the  Old  and 
Modern  masters,  with  charts  of  plain  geometrical  problems,  scales 
of  proportions,  etc.,  for  students  of  Perspective,  Mechanical  aod 
Architectural  drawing. 

VIE.  Tecunolociy'  and  Industrial  Arts.— There  are  1,U30 
Models  from  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington,  illustrating  the 
working  of  machinery  in  all  departments  of  industry,  making  a  col- 
lection highly  interesting  and  useful  in  teaching  mechanics  aod 
the  various  industrial  pursuits  of  life. 

In  addition  to  these  are  diagrams,  designs,  charts  and  worki  og 
plans,  of  practical  value  in  teaching  Architecture  and  Mechanics. 

Literary  Societies— Y.  n.  C.  AssoelAtlon. 

LfTERARY  SoriETiES- -There  are  two  Literary  Societies  of  the 
College,  Kopublicau  and  Linua^un,  affording  8Ui>erior  opportuni- 
ties for  culture  in  Composition,  Debate,  Literature,  Public  Speaking, 
Criticism,  and  Parliamentary  Usage.  Each  has  a  well  filled  library, 
furniture,  good  piano  and  choir ;  each  has  also  a  finely  furnii»hed 
Hall,  beini;  probably  the  largest  Literary  Halls  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  These  two  Society  Halls  arc  easily  opened  into  one  Hall 
for  large  audiences  of  over  two  thousand  persons.  These  Societies 
meet  regularly  each  Friday  evening  during  the  term,  to  which  meet- 
ings visitors  are  cordially  invited. 

Other  literary  associations  and  debating  clubs  are  organiied,  aa 
the  wants  of  students  dsmand.  The  members  of  each  Literary 
Society  pay  a  small  term -fee  te  defray  their  own  expensea.  No 
literary  society,  club,  secret  association,  or  other  organiiation  of 
Students,  may  be  formed,  called  or  attended,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Faculty, 

Y.  M.  C.  Association— There  is  connected  with  the  iDstitotion 
a  voluntary  Young  Men's  Christian  .Vssociation,  composed  chiefly  of 
^tudcnts  of  the  various  evangelical  denominations,  who  volantarily 
become  members  and  meet  one  hour  each  Tuesday  evening,  simply 
for  Christian  wur.*«hip.  without  conforming  to  any  particular  form  or 
creed.  This  A.<sociation  welcomes  to  its  meetings  all  yoang  men 
and  ladies  who  are  in  simpathy  with  (^hristian  worship,  Chrtxtiaii 
work  and  a  (*hristiun  life. 


ClAMifieAtlons  of  Stadcnts  Irom  1858  to  1875. 
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college  PobllcatiOBS. 

The  College  has  published,  at  sundry  times,  the  following  pro- 
ductions : — The  Family  and  School  Instructor,  a  monthly  niagi' 
zine  of  forty  pages  for  the  people,  edited  by  O.  N.  Hartshorn ;  The 
Literary  Advance,  the  Students'  Magazine,  edited  by  Professors 
Jas.  A.  Brubh  and  T.  Armstrong;  Outlines  of  Mathematics,  by 
Professor  I.  0.  Chapman;  Outlines  of  Music,  by  Professor  G. 
W.  Clark ;  Outlines  of  Book-Keeping  and  Actual  Business,  by 
Professor  E.  N.  Hartshorn  ;  the  Statistics,  Polity  and  Cataloguesof 
the  College. 

Also,  the  College  has  published,  in  whole  or  in  part,  (in  addition  ^ 
Lectures  by  the  Professors  and  non-resident  Lecturers,  or  Alumni)i 
fil'ty-six  Addresses  delivered  by  distinguished  thinkers;  among whotft 
are  the  late  Chief  Justice  Chase  ;  Bishops  Thomson,  Kingsley,  Clar^* 
Simpson.    Bowman,   Harris  and  Haven ;  Judges  Day  and    Bio^ 
ham     ot   Ohio,   Aunew  and    White  of  Penns3'lvania,  and   Ste^' 
art  of  Baltimore  ;  Drs.  Beed  and  Vinceut    of  New- York,  Dr.    ^ ' 
Tonner   of  Canton,    and   Dr.   Courad    ot*   Philadelphia  ;  Paul  iT^^ 
Shallou,   Lewis  Miller,  Mrs.   E.  C.  Sta'iton,  J.  H.   Klippart,  E,^^ 
(lovcruor  Noys,  and  Bayard  Taylor. 

Ciliieatioual  Work  done  bjr  the  Profemors  other  thaa 

by  direct  Teaching. 

BosiJos  direct  instruction  to  students  in  attendance  in  the  classes^ 
the  Prv»t'o-sors  in  the  College  have  either  puplished   or  have  in  pre^^ 
p.uatioti.  various  extended  works,  outlines  or  abridged  treatises,  oi^ 
subioet.*  of  public  interest.     Among  these  are  the  following: — 

(uTman  and  French  Grammars  and  Readers,  by  G.  A.  Scherf ;  : 
Kiiijlish  <Iraaimar.  Loiric,  and  Supremmacy  of  Law,  by  O.  N.  Harts- 
horn ;  (Ici^inctry.  Trigonometry,  Surveying,  Physiology,  and  Lan- 
iiuairo.  by  I.  O.  Chapman  :  Music,  by  <r.  \V.  Clark  ;  Book-Keeping, 
Financial  System,  and  Outlines  of  Business  Education,  by  E.  N. 
Hartshorn;  Text-Book  of  Instrumental  Music,  by  William  Arm- 
strous: ;  three  volumes  of  Vocal  Music,  by  W.  C.  Webster ;  Various 
Periodical  [literature  and  Klitorial  Correspondence,  by  O.  N. 
Uart^ihorn,  .1.  A  Brii-ih  anl  T.  Armstrong.  All  of  the  Professors 
have  fre<iuently  prepared  and  delivered  public  Lectures,  on  yarious 
xuhiects.  before  Institutes  and  popular  assemblies. 

Several  hiirhly  valuable  works  bave  been  prepared  and  pabliahed 
bv  n«M)- resilient  Lecturers  of  the  Faculty,  among  whom  are  William 
liuiiter,  T.  NV.  Harvey,  K.  E.  White,  W.  D.  Henkle,  and  R.  John - 
?»on. 


Nummary  of  Htudcnta  bj  State*. 
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The  College  Facoltj^. 


O.  N.  HARTSHORN    LL.  D.,  ^y 

President,  and  Jacob  Miller-Profeasor  of  Sloral  and  Mental  Philoso  ^^^ 


IRA  0.  CHAPMAN,  A.  M., 
Vice  President,  and  Aultman-ProfeHsor   of   Mathematics  and  Ci^il 

>^inecrinK« 
GEO.  W.  CLARKE,  A.  M., 
Secretary,  and  Professor  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages  and  Literat 

Zoology  and  Botany. 

E.  N.  HARTSHORN,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Commercial  Science,  Financo,  Banking  and  Actual  Busin^^ 

and  Librarian. 


Lewis   Mi  Her- Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Astronomy. 

JAMES  A.  BRUSH,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Natural  Science,  Didactics,  Logic  and  Literature. 

C.  F    SrOKEV,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  the  GiMmun  au'l  French  Languages  and  Literature. 

GEO.  W.  W  AUG  HOP,  Pn.  B., 
Professor  of  th'  Laui;iia.^.>8  and  Natural  Science. 

T.  ARMSTKONG,  B.  C.  S.,  \.  M, 

Professor  of  P«'niii:inshif>  an«l  Physiology. 

WILLIAM  ARMSTRONG, 
Professor  of  Instrumental   Music.  Sp«.'cial   Voice  Culture,   Harmony  and 

Musical  Composition. 

W.  C.  WEBSTER, 
Professor  of  Vocal  Mu<«ic,  Chorus  Singing,  Art  of  Teaching,  Harmony  and 

Composition. 

US.  HARRISON, 
Professor  of   Designing,   Lan<lsca^)e,   Portrait  and  Figure  Painting    and 

Artistic  Anatomy. 

H.  D.  GOULD,  B.  C.  S., 
Professor  of  Book-Keeping,  Comm(*rcial  Calculations   and  Correspondence 

and  Phonetics. 

MRS.  AGNES  JOHNSON,  M.  D., 
Lecturer  on  Physiology. 

REV.  WILLIAM  HUNTER,  D.  D., 
Lecturer  on  Sacred  Literature. 

HON.  E.  E.  WHITE,  A.  M., 
Lecturer  on  Industrial  Education. 

HON.  T.  W.  HARVEV,  A,  M., 
Lecturer  on  School  ManagemenL 

HON.  W.  D.  HENKLE,  A.  M.. 
Lecturer  on  School  Organiiation. 

R.  JOHNSON,  B.  C.  S.,  A.  M., 
Lecturer  on  Business  and  Commercial  Ethics. 

HON.  J.  W.  F.  WHITE,  LL.  D., 
Lecturer  on  Commercial  Law. 

GEN.  M.  D.  LEGGETT. 
Lecturer  on  Business  Habits. 

MRS.  PROF.  I.  O.  CHAPMAN. 
Preceptress  of  Ladies'  Departmeiit. 

B.  U.  JACOB,  A.  M., 
Curator  of  Museum. 


SOETHWESTERN  OHIO  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


LOCATION. 
The  Northwestern  Ohio  Normal  School  is  located  in  the 
village  of  Ada,  Hardin  County,  Ohio,  on  the  Pittsbui^h^  Ft. 
"ayne  and  Chicago  Railway,  midway  between  the  intersec- 
tioDs  of  the  D.  and  M.  R.  R.,  at  Lima,  and  the  0.  S.  &  C.  R. 
R-,  at  Forest.  The  village  of  Ada  is  situat«d  in  a  healthy 
'''MMitry  on  the  watershed  dividing  the  wat«rs  flowing  into  the 
Gulf  from  those  emptying  into  the  Gn-at  Lakes.  The  coun- 
''y  in  the  immediate  vicinity  and  for  many  miles  in  every 
direction  is  very  fertile,  and  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 
^Qe  population  is  composed,  almost  entirely,  of  native  born 
Americans.  The  inhabitants  are  generally  moral,  opposed 
''*  saloons  and  their  concomitants.  The  village,  being  small, 
numbering  about  1,800  inhabitants,  is  free  from  many  of  the 
"**8  so  prevalent  in  our  large  cities.  The  facilities  for  cheap 
'*^>n'Y)ing  are  good,  and,  all  things  considered,  the  advantages 
"*'  obtaining  a  practical  education  are  excellent. 


In  the  spring  of  1866,  H.  S.  Lehr,  the  present  Principal 
t'ftlje  Institution,  came  to  the  village  of  Ada,  then  celled 
"^niistown,  and  made  the  following  proposition  to  the  School 
"'ai'd  :  That  he  be  paid  $60  per  month  for  the  first  year's 
worfc,  and  allowed  the  use  of  the  school  building  for  select 
*''<^»«3l8  when  not  in  use  for  public  school  purposes,  and  that, 
would  he  prove  successful  in  procuring  foreign  scholars,  the 
<nti»en8  of  the  town  and  vicinity  should  assist  him  in  erect- 
ing buildings  suitable  for  a  Normal  School.  In  a  short  time 
the  limits  of  the  old  frame  school  house  were  outgrown,  and 
a  commodious  brick  building  was  erected ;  wages  were 
"''''oased  oommensurate  with  the  prosperity  of  the  school, 


r\ 


and  the  school  kept  on  increasing,  when,  after  teaching  four 
years,  in  the  fall  of  1870,  the  foreign  students  amounted  to 
120,  and   the   new  school  house  was  found  too  small.    The 
propitious  time  for  asking  the  (Mtizens  for  the  promised  help 
seemed   to  have  arrived.     A   meeting  of  the  citizens  wjlj 
called,  and  the  following  propositicm  was  made  for  their  con- 
sideration :     That  H.  S.  Lehr  would  furnish  $3,500  toward 
the  erection  of  a  Normal   School    building,   if   they  would 
furnish  $4,000  and  donate  three  acres  of  ground,  suitable  for 
the  location  of  the  building.     They  accepted  the  proposition, 
but  instead  of  $4,000  they  raised  about  $6,000.     They  now 
requested  him  to  swell  his  part  of  the  contract,  but  not  being 
'  able  to  comply,  he  associated  with  himself  two  partners,  ^• 
G.  Park  and  B.  F.  Niesz.     The  building  was  at  once  cov^' 
menced,  and  in  the  fall  of  1871  was  sufficiently  fer  advanc^ 
in  construction   to  admit  of  dedication,  and  the  school  w^ 
formally  opened  August   11,  1871.     The  enrollment  for  tl^^ 
first  term  was  147. 

First  Faculty — H.  S,  Lehr,  A,  M.,  President;  B.  ^' 
Niesz,  B,  S.,  Vice  President;  J.  G.  Park,  Secretary;  Thecr^ 
dore  Presser. 

PROGRESS  AND  VICI&SITUDES  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

The  enrollment  of  the  first  term  was  147,  but  the  seconJ 
or  winter  term  was  much  smaller.  The  first  year  the  High 
School  scholars  of  the  Union  School  attended  the  Normal 
School,  which  increased  the  enrollment  and  helped  the 
finances.  The  school  did  not  grow  much  the  second  year, 
for  various  reasons  :  1st.  The  building  and  the  furnishing 
of  the  house  involved  the  Faculty  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  therefore  thev  were  not  able  to  advertise.  2d.  The  citi- 
zens  failed  to  pay  their  subscription  according  to  agreement, 
which  gave  the  contractors  an  excuse  for  not  completing  the 
building  according  to  contract.  The  roof  being  deficient, 
aflorded  an  opportunity  for  litigation  between  the  Faculty 
and  the  Board  of  Trustees,  who  represented  the  citizens'  cap- 
ital in  the  building.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  a  settle- 
ment was  made  between  the  Faculty  and  Trustees,  and  the 


fcDuilding   was  fully  repaired  and  completed   by  the  Faculty. 
Iver   since,  the   o^rowth    has   been   constant,  and  the    ratio  of 
increase  has  been  10  to  40  |>er  (;ent.  on  each  preceding  corre- 
s|K)nding   term.      About   this    time,   another    |)artner,  Lewis 
Rutledge,  was  added  to  the  firm.     He  purchased  the   half 
interest  of  H.  S.  Lehr.     In  the  spring  ot  1875,  B.  F.  Niesz 
sold  his  interest  to  J.  J.  Wood,     In  the  fall  of  1875   the 
Normal  School,  known  as  the  Northwestern   Normal  School 
located  at  Fostoria,  Ohio,  under  the  supervision  of  J.  Fraise 
Richard,  was  consolidated  with  this  school,  and  both  schools 
are  now  known   by  the  name  of  Northwestern  Ohio  Normal 
School,  and  under  the  auspices  of  H.  S.  Lehr, .  About  the 
20th  of  December,  1875,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty, 
G.  W.  Rutledge,  successor  of  Lewis  Rutledge,  made  a  prop- 
osition  to  the  citizens  of  Ada,  that  if  they  would   donate 
16,000,  he  would  erect  a  building  suitable  for  a  musical  cen- 
servatory,  to  cost  not  less  than  $25,000.     The  amount  of 
money  was   pledged,  and   the   building    will    be   completed 
about  January,  1877. 

METHOD   OF   ORGANIZATION. 

The  Institution  is  owned  by  the  Faculty,  and  is  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  same,  both  as  regards  its  finances 
and  also  as  regards  its  government. 

There  are  three  courses  of  study :  Normal  or  Teachers' ; 
Scientific  and  Classical.  There  are  special  courses  for  Com- 
Ynercial  Science  and  Music. 

FACILITIES. 

The  school  is  well  supplied  with  maps,  charts,  cabinets  and 
libraries.  There  are  two  Literary  Societies  in  connection  with 
the  school,  each  of  which  has  a  large  and  well  selected 
library  which  supplies  the  students  with  all  necessary  miscel- 
laneous reading.  There  is  also  a  library  in  connection  with 
the  school,  consisting  of  toxt-books,  works  on  Theory  and 

Fractioe  of  Teaching,  Statistics,  etc.      The  text-books   are 

rented  to  students,  while  all  others  are  free. 


i 


GRADUATES. 

Whoh  numhtr  of    GraduaieM—r^^Xe&y    14;    females,         ' 
total,  23.     Of  thin   number  the  following  are  employe</ 
teachers :     J.    W.    2ieller,  8iij)erintendent,   DeGraff,  Ob^^ 
C.    W.    Butler,  Superintendent,   Plymouth,  Ohio;    O.  ^^- 
Wilson,  teacher  N.  W.  O.  N.  8.;  Mollie  Schoonover,  tead^^ 
er  N.  W.  O.  N.  8.;  8.  P.  Gray,  Superintendent — California 
Lottie  Bloom,   teacher  of  High  School,   Plymouth,   Ohio; 
Mettie  Ferrall,  teacher,   Bluffion,  Ohio ;    G.   W.    Rutledge, 
teacher  N.  W.  O.  N.  S.;   R.  C.  Elastman,  Superintendent, 
West  Newton,  Ohio ;  A,  C.  Pierson,  teacher,  Kenton,  Ohio ; 
A.  D.  Snively,  teacher,  West  Lebanon,  Ind.;  W.  D.  Wood- 
ward, teacher  of  Penmanship  N.   W.  O.  N.  S.;  Sallie  Lind- 
sey,  teacher,  Marseilles,  Ohio;  U.   R.   Niesz,  teacher,  Kent- 
land,  Indiana;  E.  L.  Sinclair,  teacher,  Partello,  Michigan ; 
Anna   Stayner,   teacher,   Wyandot   County,   Ohio;    Mollie 
McNerney,  teacher.  Auburn,  Indiana ;   J.   M.   Reid,  Super- 
intendent, North  Manchester,  Indiana ;  Ollie  Dobbins,  teacher 
Union  School,  Ada,  Ohio;    Sue  Fogle,  teacher,   Franklin 
county,  Ohio.     Occupation  of  others  not  known. 

The  average  attendance  the  last  year  was  1 76. 

FINANCIAL  SUPPORT. 

The  Institution  has  no  financial  support  excepting  the 
tuition  received  from  its  students,  and  voluntary  contribu- 
tions from  the  citizens  of  Ada  for  library  and  apparatus. 
The  inc^ome  for  the  last  fisc^al  year  was  about  MyTOO  tuition; 
donations,  $600 ;  total  $5,300, 

TrunUiH — H.  8.  I^ehr,  A.  M.,  President  and  Treasurer; 
J.  G.  Park,  Secretary ;  G.  W.   Rutledge  and  J.  J.  Wood. 

Pn'Hiut  Corps  of  InHinivtors — H.  S.  I^ehr,  Principal; 
J.  G.  Park,  S<HTetary  ;  G.  W.  Rutledge,  Mollie  Schoonover, 
J.  Fraisi'  Ri(*hanl,  Mrs.  Kmma  D.  Richanl,  O.  P.  Wilson, 
W.  D.  Woodward,  C.  K.  Rowley  and  Mrs.  Hattie  UowIe\-. 


ohio  agricultural  and  mechanical 

collegp:. 


The  history  of  this  institution  is  embraced  within  quite 
narrow  limits. 

On  July  2d,  1862,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed 
an  act  donating  lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories 
wbich  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts.    The  act  is  as  follows : 

.St  U  enaded  6y  ike  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
tf  ^meriea  in  Congress  assembled^  That  there  be  granted  to  the  several 
St»tMy  for  the  parpones  hereinafter  mentioned,  an  amount  of  public  land, 
to  1m  apportioned  to  each  State,  a  quantity  equal  to  thirty  thousand  acres 
for  each  Senator  and  Representative  in  Congress  to  which  the  States  are 
rsspectiyely  entitled  by  the  apportionment  under  the  census  of  eighteen 
hanclred  and  sixty :  Provided,  that  no  mineral  lau<ls  shall  be  selected  or 
parchased  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

8rc.  3.    And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  land  aforesaid,  after  being 
surveyed,  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  several  States  in  sections,  or  subdi- 
visions of  sections  not  less  than  one  quarter  of  a  section ;  and  whenever 
then  an  pablic  lands  in  a  State  subject  to  sale  at  private  entr^*  at  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  i>er  acre,  the  quantity  to  which  said  State 
■hall  be  entitled  shall  be  selecte<l  fn>m  such  laud  within  the  limits  of  such 
^^•**;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  directed  to  issue  to  each 
^  ^  States  in  which  there  is  not  the  quantity  of  public  lauds  subject  to 
•^•t  private  entry  at  one  dollar  and  t  wenty-tive  cents  per  acre,  to  which 
**^  State  may  be  entitled,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  land  scrip  to 
^  amonnt  in  acres  for  the  deficiency  of  its  distributive  share,  said  scrip 
^  be  sold  by  said  State,  and  the  proceeds  then'of  applied  to  the  uses  and 
P'^'pows  prescribed  in  this  act,  and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatso- 
*^^*  Provided,  that  in  no  case  shall  any  State  to  which  land  scrip  may 
M  thna  issued  be  allowed  to  locate  the  same  within  the  limits  of  any 
****«  State  or  of  any  Territory  of  the  United  States ;  but  their  assignt^cs 
B*y  thna  locate  said  land  scrip  ni>on  any  of  the  unappropriated  lands  of 
^United  States  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry  at  one  dollar  and  twen- 
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ty-Hve  cents  i)er  acre ;  and  provided  farther,  that  no  more  than  one  mil- 
lion acrefl  shall  be  located  by  such  aAsignees  in  any  one  of  the  States; 
and  provided  further,  that  no  such  location  shall  bt»  made  before  one  year 
from  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  itfurihir  emwtedy  That  all  the  expenses  of  management, 
superintendence,  and  taxes,  from  date  of  selection  of  said  lands,  previoos 
to  their  sales,  and  all  expenses  incurred  in  the  management  and  disbone- 
ment  of  the  moneys  which  may  be  receive«l  therefrom,  shall  be  paid  by 
the  States  to  which  they  may  l>elong,  out  of  the  treasury  of  said  States, 
so  that  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  lands  shall  be  applied  with- 
out any  diminution  whatever  to  the  purpose  horeinaft<er  mentioned. 

Sec.  4.     And  be  it  further  enactedy  That  all  moneys  derived  from  the  sale 
of  lands  aforesaid  by  tht;  State  to  which  the  lands  are  apportioDed,  and 
from  the  sales  of  the  land  scrii)  hereinbefore  provided  for,  shall  be  invest- 
ed in  stocks  of  the  United  States,  or  of  some  other  safe  stocks,  yielding 
not  lt^8  than  live  \\eY  centum  upon  the  par  value  of  said  stocks,  and  that 
the  moneys  so  invested  shall  constitute  a  perpetual  fund,  the  capital  o^ 
which  »«hall  remain  forever  undiminished  (except  so  far  as  maybe  provid- 
ed in  section  tifth  of  this  act),  and  the  interest  of  which  shall  beinvi*^ 
lably  a))))ropriated  by  each  State  which  may  take  and  claim  the  benet^^ 
of  this  act  to  the  endowment,  sn]»port,  and  maintenance  of  at  least  oi^^ 
college,  wliere  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scie**' 
title  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  sa^** 
bninches  of  learning  as  art^  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  art^ 
in  suth  a  manner  as  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  may  respectively  pr*^' 
scribe,  in  order  to  pn)niote  the  lil>eral  and  practical  edncation  of  the  \:t>" 
tlustrial  classes  in  the  si'veral  i>ursuits  and  professions  of  life. 

Skc.  r>.     And  }h  it  further  vnactid.  That  the  grant  of  land  and  land  acri^^ 
hereby  authorized  shall  l»e  made  on  the  following  conditions,  to  whicb  ^ 
as  wrll  as  tc»  the  provisions  hertMubefore  contained,  the  previous  aaaent  o^ 
the  several  Statos  shall  be  signilied  by  legislative  act: 

1st.     It*  any  portion  of  the  fund  invested,  as  provided  by  the  foregoing 
soetii»n,  t^r  any  |M»rtit>n  t»f  the  interest  thereon,  shall,  by  any  action  of 
eontinuoney.  be  diminished  or  lost,  it  shall  bo  replaced  by  the  State  to 
whirh  it  lu^longs,  m>  that  the  capital  of  the  fund  shall  remain  forever  un- 
diuiiiuslied,  and  the  annual  interest  shall  be  regularly  applied  without 
diminution  to  the  purpi>ses  mentioned  in  the  fourth  section  of  this  act, 
I'xeept  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  |H»r  centum  upon  the  amount  reoeiv- 
e«l  b\  au>  State  under  the  ]»n>visions  of  this  act  may  be  expended  for  the 
purehase  %>(  laud>  for  '*ite>  i»r  ex]>erimental  farms  whenever  authorized  by 
the  n*s|MM'ti\i*  l.egislaiuves  ot*  Nai«l  States. 
^M.     Ntt  pt>itiou  ot'  s;iiil  tinul.  wox  the  inten^st  thereon,  shall  be  applied. 


i>f  tills  :Lct  hIiuII  pr<)viili-  nilhin  livu  yt'iint  at  IcMt  iiot  Iivih  tliiiii  ouc  col- 
Ipuc  an  (letwrilied  in  tho  foiirtli  soctiiiii  of  this  nut,  iir  tlio  grant  to  such 
Siatt>  hIiuU  ceaxe,  aii<l  said  Stiitr  almll  l>o  Imind  to  |ii>y  tlie  United  States 
ilif  amount  received  of  any  lands  iircviunsly  Hold,  and  that  the  title  to 
piirc-haae  under  the  State  shall  be  valid. 

4tli.  An  aimnal  report  ahall  1h^  made  retarding  the  progrosa  of  ooob 
college,  recording  any  imiinivements  and  cx|>oriincnt«  mado,  with  their 
C4>stn  and  rennitH,  and  itncb  other  matters,  ititludiiig  State  induatrial  and 
«-cuiionilcal  utatistics  as  may  be  HU[iix>sed  nsefiil ;  one  copy  of  which  shall 
Im!  traiiHinitted  by  mail,  free,  liy  each  to  all  other  colleges  which  may  be 
•MMloweil  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  atso  one  copy  to  theSecre-- 
ttkvy  uf  the  Intprior. 

5tb-  When  lands  shall  be  selected  from  those  which  have  been  r^sed 
to  (lonlile  the  niiuiinnm  price,  in  cciii8rc;uniico  of  railroad  grants,  they 
filiall  be  computed  to  the  Stjites  at  the  muximmu  price,  and  the  nomber 
of  acres  proportionally  dituiDJHbed. 

6th.  No  St^te  while  in  condition  of  rebellion  or  insurrection  against 
rlie  t^overument  of  the  United  Staten  nliall  be  entitled  to  the  beuolits  of 
ft.liiB  net. 

7th.  No  State  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benellts  of  this  act  nuless  it 
*«1ib11  exiiresa  its  acceptance  thereof  by  its  Legislatnre  witliin  two  years 
fvDin  the  date  of  its  approval  by  the  President. 

8bc.  6,  And  br  Ufmrlher  enacted.  That  lanii  scrip  issned  under  the  pto- 
'^r'iitions  of  this  actshall  not  lie  subject  tolocjition  until  after  the  first  day  of 
•January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-thi'ce. 

Sec.  7.  Arid  be  it  further  enavUiJ,  That  the  liiuil  olHcers  nball  receive 
"fc  he  Hame  feeit  fur  locating  land  mtrip  iasneil  nnder  the  provisions  of  this 
>^^t  as  are  now  allowed  for  the  liH-atioii  of  military  iHiuiity  land  warrants 
'Ka.nder  existing  lawa:  Provided,  ttieir  maxiniiiin  eoinjiensation  shall  not  be 
■fhereby  increased. 

Stc.  8,  And  he  it  fnTtker  mii-tM,  That  the  goveniora  of  the  several 
^States  to  which  Hcri]>  shall  1>k  iHMLi-il  nuiliir  Ibin  act  shall  be  ier|uired  to 
'^«^rt  anunally  to  Congresx  nil  wib's  itia<le  of  niieh  scdp,  until  the  whole 
nliall  be  disposed  of,  the  amonnt  received  fur  the  same,  anfl  what  appro- 
'^riatiun  has  been  made  of  tho  procceiia. 

On  Febraary  9th,  1864,  the  General  Aaaembly  of  the  State 
ol  Ohio  passed  an  act  to  accept  the  f;rant  conveyod  in  the 


act  above  given,  the  essential  portions  of  which  are  contained 
in  the  following  words : 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  5y  tks  General  Anemblg  of  tMe  State  t^Ohit, 
That  the  assent  of  the  State  is  hereby  signified  to  the  aforosud  set  of 
Congress,  and  to  all  the  conditions  and  provisions  therein  contained;  tod 
the  faith  of  the  State  of  Ohio  is  hereby  pledged  to  the  i>erformaiiceof  ill 
snch  conditions  and  provisions. 

Governor  John  Brough,  in  his  annual  message,  delivered 
in  January,  1865,  announced  that  certificates  of  scrip  for 
630,000  acres  of  land  had  been  received  and  placed  in  the 
State  Treasury. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  1865,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  passed  an  act  providing :  1st,  for  the  sale  ot  the  land 
scrip  by  a  board  of  commissioners,  consisting  of  the  Auditor, 
Treasurer,  and  Secretary  of  State;  and  2d,  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  five  commissioners  who  should  report  to  the  Got* 
ernor,  by  the  1st  of  December,  1865,  their  opinion  as  to  the 
proper  location  of  the  college  or  colleges  to  be  established 
upon  the  land  grant,  together  with  a  detailed  plan  for  the 
organization  of  said  college  or  colleges.    The  action  taken 
under  this  legislation  in  reference  to  the  sale  of  the  land 
scrip  will  be  treated  first. 

By  the  terms  of  the  act,  the  land-scrip  commissioners  were 
authorized  and  directed  to  invite  proposals  for  the  purchase 
of  said  scrip,  and  effect  sales  of  the  same,  with  the  restric- 
tions  that  no  proposal  should  be  received  for  less  than  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres,  nor  for  a  rate  less  than  eighty  cents 
per  acre.  In  a  report  to  the  Governor,  dated  December  20th, 
186-5,  the  commissioners  announce  the  sale  of  scrip  for  11,360 
acres,  and  declare  their  opinion  that,  unless  greater  powers 
should  be  conferred  upon  them,  the  scrip  of  Ohio  would  not 
all  be  sold  in  less  than  ten  years,  as  other  States  were  selling 
similar  scrip  below  the  minimiftn  price  to  which  they  were 
confined. 

In  accordance  with  this  suggestion  and  these  facts,  the 


r^e^islature  ])assed  an  act  on  A})ril  5th,  1S()(),  to  amend  the 
act  iifore.^aid,  so  as  to  removes  the  restriction  of  a  minimum 
price  of  eighty  cents  per  acre ;  and  on  December  10th  of  the 
same  year  the  commissioners  reported  to  the  Legislature  the 
sale  of  all  the  scrip,  the  great  bulk  of  it  being  sold  at  fifty" 
tbree  cents  per  acre.  The  total  proceeds  of  the  sales  were 
$342,450.80.  This  sum  was  paid  into  the  State  Treasury 
during  1866  and  1867,  and  interest  on  it  was  computed  from 
the  date  of  payment  at  six  per  cent. 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  report  upon  the  location 
and  organization  of  the  college  or  colleges  to  be  established 
^were  Darwin  Gardiner,  David  Taylor,  Peter  Thatcher,  C.  L. 
Poorman,  and  Miles  Greenwood.  In  June,  1865,  they  re- 
oeiTed  propositions,  in  regard  to  the  location  of  the  College, 
from  Miami  University,  Oxford,  and  Farmers'  College,  near 
Cincinnati,  and  in  October  similar  proposals  from  Mt.  Union 
dollege,  from  the  village  of  Kent,  and  the  town  of  Worth- 
Ington. 

On  the  first  of  December,  1865,  in  accordance  with  the  »*e- 
^^nirements  of  the  act  under  which  they  were  appointed,  they 
made  their  report  to  Governor  Anderson.  Two  reports,  in 
fiact,  were  presented.  The  majority  report,  signed  by  four  of 
the  commissioners,  recommended  that  the  land  scrip,  or  the 
funds  arising  from  its  sale,  should  be  equally  divided,  and 
that  half  should  be  devoted  to  the  reorganization  of  Miami 
University,  so  that  its  courses  of  study  should  be  brought 
into  harmony  with  the  terms  of  the  congressional  grant,  and 
that  the  other  half  should  be  devoted  to  the  endowment  of  a 
college  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  in  the  interests  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  minority  report, 
presented  by  Miles  Greenwood,  recommended  the  acceptance 
of  the  proposition  of  Farmers'  College.  Neither  report  was 
adopted  by  the  Legislature. 

From  the  time  when  the  State  accepted  the  land  grant, 
the  use  to  be  made  of  the  funds  resulting  from  it  was  the 
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subject  of  earnest  and  prolonged  discussion  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, by  the  press,  and  throughout  the  State  at  large.  A 
division  of  the  fund  among  colleges  already  established  in 
the  State  was  strenuously  urged  by  many,  and  as  strenuously 
opposed  by  more.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  especially, 
labored  actively  and  persistently  to  prevent  any  such  division. 

The  efforts  to  secure  a  division  were  gradually  abandoned, 
as  it  came  to  be  seen  that  public  sentiment  demanded  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  unfettered  by  tradition,  and 
different  in  character  from  any  at  the  time  existing  in  the 
State.  By  the  end  of  the  year  1867,  at  least,  it  was  gen- 
erally conceded  that  a  separate  and  independent  college  must 
be  established  upon  this  fund. 

This  fund  is  the  financial  basis  of  the  present  College.  H 
has  been  augmented  by  about  forty-seven  per  cent,  of  itseU 
through  the  additions  of  interest,  simple  and  compound, 
until  at  the  opening  of  the  institution  in  1873  it  amounted 
to  $500,000.  Its  security  is  established  by  its  being  made  ^ 
part  of  the  irreducible  debt  of  the  State.  The  rate  of  inter- 
est which  it  bears  is  six  per  cent. 

After  the  selling  of  the  land  scrip,  the  location  and  plan, 
of  organization  of  the  future  College  received  the  prolonged 
attention  of  successive  Legislatures. 

On  March  7,  18<>8,  a  joint  resolution  was  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Rc})re.scntative.s,  which  was  subsequently  iMisse<l, 
appointin.ir  a  joint  committee  from  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  with  authority  to  receive  propositions 
tor  the  l(Hati()n  of  the  College,  and  to  reix)rt  the  same  to  the 
Legislature.  The  committee,  at  the  ensuing  session,  reiK>rted 
propositions  t*(»r  location  from  Worthington,  W(X)ster,  Oxfonl, 
Urhana.  Lon<lon.  an<l  Newark,  with  liberal  offers  of  donations 
of  lan<l  and  money  from  each  of  the  comj>eting  towns.  Ma-. 
jority  and  min(»rity  reports  were  brought  in,  the  former 
recommentling  the  acceptance  of  the  projx>sition  of  Urbana, 
and  the  latter  <»f  \\\M>ster. 


XcitlHT  r('jM)rt  scriinMl  Invonihic  action  in  tlu'  I.ciiisiaturc. 
Various  attcnipts  to  sctllf*  tiu'  (jucstions  involved  were  at'tcr- 
wanls  Tna<lc  witliout  success,  until,  in  Marcii  22,  1S70,  tlie 
tollowiiiir  bill  was  passed  l)y  the  Le;i;islature,  the  date  of 
which  may  be  taken  as  the  initial  date  of  the  ])resent  insti- 
tution : 

Ax  Act  to  establish  and  maintain  an  A^cultural  and  Mechanical  Collef^e  in  Ohia 

SKcnoN  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ofcto, 
That  a  Cullege,  to  be  styled  the  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Meohauical  Col- 
lege, in  hen?hy  cstabliHhed  in  this  State,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  an  act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  passed  .July  2,  1862,  entitled 
•*  An  act  donating  public  lands  to  the  st^veral  States  and  Territories  which 
may  provide  colleges  for  the  lionofit  of  agricultural  and  mechanic  arts," 
and  said  college  to  l)e  located  and  controlled  as  hereinaft-er  provided. 
The  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  claAS- 
ieal  studies,  and  including  military'  tactics,  to  teacli  such  branches  of 
learning  as  are  related  to  agricultural  and  mechiinic  arts. 

Skc.  2.  The  government  of  said  College  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board  of 
TniHtees,  to  consist  of  one  from  each  Congressional  Distrist  of  this  State, 
vrho  shall  be  ap|)ointed  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  a<lvice  and 
€-«>n(M*nt  of  the  Senate.  Tlie  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
'will  be  ex-officio  meml)er  of  said  Boanl. 

Sec.  3.  Tlie  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  their  successors, 
r^hall  hold  their  office  for  the  term  of  six  years  each :  Provided,  that  at 
the  drst  regular  meeting  of  siiid  Board  the  said  members  sliall  determine, 
1»y  lot,  tm  that  as  nearly  as  may  be  one-tbinl  shall  hold  their  office  for 
two  years,  on<^- third  for  four  years,  and  <me-thinl  for  six  years,  fn)m  the 
tlate  of  the  first  nu*eting  of  the  Board,  or  until  their  successors  are  ap- 
iwinted  and  (|ualirie<l.  In  case  a  vacancy  oceur  by  death,  n^signution,  or 
otherwise,  the  api>ointment  shall  be  for  the  unexpired  term.  The  Trua- 
teen  shall  receive  no  c()m]>ensation  for  their  m^rvices,  but  shall  be  entitUnl 
to  reasonable  and  necessary  expenw^s  while  in  the  <liH<'harge  of  their  offi- 
cial datic«. 

Skc.  4.  The  Trustees  and  their  suceessors  in  olHce  shall  In>  styled  the 
'*  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College," 
with  the  right,  as  such,  of  suing  and  being  sued,  of  contracting  and  bt*ing 
contract4*d  with,  of  making  and  using  a  common  seal,  and  altering  the 
same  at  pleasure. 
&EC.  5.    The  Board  of  Trustees  shall    have  i>ower  to  adopt  by-laws 


rales  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  said  College,  to  elect  a  pmi- 
dent,  to  determine  the  number  of  professors  and  tutors,  elect  the  Mine, 
and  fix  their  salaries.  They  shall  also  have  power  to  remove  the  pren- 
dent,  or  any  professor  or  tutor,  whenever  the  interests  of  the  College,  in 
their  judgment,  shall  require ;  to  fix  and  regulate  the  course  of  instnu^ 
tion,  and  to  prescribe  the  extent  and  character  of  experiments  to  be  made. 

Sec.  6.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  annually  appoint  an  ExecntiTe 
Committee  of  not  less  than  three  of  their  own  members,  who,  when  said 
Board  is  not  in  session,  shall  have  the  management  and  control  of  the 
afiairs  of  said  College,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  and  shall  faniah 
a  full  report  of  their  proceedings  at  every  regular  meeting  of  the  Boazd, 
and  at  such  other  times  as  the  Board  may  direct. 

Sec.  7.  The  CoUege  shall  be  open  to  all  i>ersons  over  fourteen  yean 
of  age,  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations,  and  limitations  as  to  num- 
bers from  the  several  counties  of  the  State,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees :  Provided,  that  each  county  shall  be  entitled  to  its  JQSt 
proportion,  according  to  its  population.  The  Board  may  provide  for 
courses  of  lectures,  either  at  the  seat  of  the  College  or  elsewhere  in  the 
State,  which  shall  be  free  to  all. 

Sec.  H.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  the  general  saperviuon  of 
all  lands,  buildings,  and  other  property  belonging  to  said  College,  and 
the  control  of  all  expenses  therefor :  Provided,  always,  that  said  Board 
shall  not  contract  any  debt  not  previously  authorized  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Sec.  9.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  annually  elect  one  of  their  niiiD' 
ber  chairman,  ard  in  the  absence  of  the  chairman  shall  elect  one  of  th^ 
number  temporary  chairman,  and  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  secretaryy 
treasurer,  aud  librarian,  and  such  other  officers  as  the  interests  of  tb^ 
College  may  require,  who  may  or  may  not  be  members  of  the  Board,  and 
shall  hold  their  offices  for  such  term  as  said  Board  shall  fix,  subject  to  i^ 
nioval  by  Haid  Board,  and  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  the  Board 
shall  jirescribe.  The  treasurer  shall,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office,  give  bond  to  the  State  of  Ohio  in  such  sum  as  the  Board  may 
det^^nniiie,  which  bond  shall  not  be  for  a  less  sum  than  the  probable 
amount  that  will  be  under  his  control  in  any  one  year,  conditioned  for 
the  faithful  discharge  of  hiu  duties  and  the  payment  of  all  moneys  coming 
int^)  his  hands,  said  bond  to  be  approved  by  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
State.  • 

Skc.  10.  The  Board  of  Tmst'Ces  shall  have  power  to  secure  a  collection  of 
H]>eeini(MiH  in  mineralogy,  geology,  zoology,  botany,  and  other  specimens 
pertaining  to  natural  history  and  the  sciences ;  and  it  shall  be  the  dnty  of 
the  Chief  Geologist  of  the  State  to  collect  and  deposit  in  snch  place  as 


the  Trustees  may  direct  a  full  aiwl  coiiipleli-  set  of  spcriiiuMis,  as  collrrted 
hy  him  or  his  jiNHistautH,  for  tin;  l»eiM'lit  ofsai^l  Colli';;*'.  Tlir  UnMiul  shall 
make  i»ro\i8ion  for  a  lihrary,  ajiparatus,  and  jinns  aii<l  aciroiitreiiU'iit.N, 
and  for  increasiDg  and  preserving  the  same. 

Sec.  11.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  power  to  receive  and  hold 
in  trusi,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  College,  any  grant  or  devise  of 
liind,  and  any  donation  or  bequest  of  money  or  other  personal  property, 
to  be  applied  to  the  general  or  special  use  of  the  College.  All  donations 
or  bequeet«  of  money  shall  be  paid  to  the  Stat«  Treasurer,  and  invested 
in  the  same  manner  ae  the  endowment  fund  of  the  College,  unless  other- 
wise directed  in  the  donation  or  bequest. 

Sec.  12.  The  first  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  called 
by  the  Oovemor  as  soon  after  the  api>ointment  of  said  Board  as  he  may 
deem  advisabfe,  to  be  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  All  succeeding  meetings 
shall  be  called  in  such  manner  as  said  Board  may  presenile ;  said  Board 
shall  meet  at  least  once  annually  at  the  College  building.  A  majority  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business :  Pro\ided, 
it  shall  require  a  majority  of  all  the  Board  to  elect  or  remove  a  president 
or  professor. 

8bc.  13.  The  title  for  all  lands  for  the  use  of  said  College  shall  be 
made  in  fee  simple  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  with  covenants  of  iHeizin  and 
warranty ;  and  no  title  shall  be  taken  to  the  State  for  ])urposes  aforesaid 
until  the  Attorney-General  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  same  is  free  from  all 
defects  and  incumbrances. 

Sxc.  14.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  cause  a  re]M)rt  to  be  made  annu- 
ally to  the  Gk>Yemor  of  the  condition  of  said  College,  the  amount  of  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements,  and  for  what  the  disbursements  were  made ; 
the  number  of  professors,  teachers,  and  other  officers,  and  the  position 
and  compensation  of  each ;  the  number  of  students  in  the  several  depart- 
ments and  classes,  and  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  each ;  also,  an 
eettmate  of  the  expenses  of  the  ensuing  year ;  a  full  transcript  of  the 
joomal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  for  the  past  year ;  the  progress  of 
said  CoUege,  recording  any  improvements  and  experiments  made,  with 
their  cost,  and  the  results,  and  such  other  matters  as  may  be  supposed 
osefol.  One  copy,  when  printed  and  bound,  shall  be  transmitted  by  mail, 
free,  to  all  other  colleges  which  may  be  endowed  under  the  provisions  of 
said  act  of  Congress,  and  also  one  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  15.  The  Attomey-Ctoneral  of  the  State  shall  be  the  legal  adviser 
of  said  Board  of  Trustees,  and  he  shall  institute  and  prosecute  all  suits 
in  behalf  of  the  same,  and  shall  receive  the  same  compensation  therefor 
as  he  is  entitled  to  by  law  for  suits  brought  in  behalf  of  the  asylums  of 
the  State. 
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Skc.  1H.     All  fiiiuls,  t4>>;rtiu*r  with  the  iut4»reHt  now  at-ruiiiulatwlt^'*- 
*m.  *U'riv<Ml  t'roiii  th<*  sulr  i)t*  land  scrip  iHrim^l  to  the  State  of  Ohinm^ 
riiit«'4l  8tHt<>H  in  ]MirNiiance  of  the  act  <»f  CongreHB  af«»nrHaid,  i^balM" 
invcHtcd  in  rt'jjfinten'd  bondKoftlie  StutiM)f  Ohio,  or  of  the  Tnik-il  Sui"^ 
by  the  authority  now  having  cinitrol  of  tlie  Hamc;  which  ItomlM  bliallW 
and  remain  in  tlie  custody  of  the  State  Tn'OHuror  intact,  unloiw  uUf't«'Dtb 
Hhall  he  a])]»ropriated  hy  tlie  General  AHshuihly  for  the  pun'haw.' of  lawL 
aH  ]»ro\  ided  in  the  a<^t  of  Con^reH8,  who  Hhall  pay  over  the  incoDie  tben^f 
as  it  may  accrue  t<»  the  treannriT  of  said  College,  U|»on  the  onh-rol  tb« 
Auditor  of  State,  made  uiN)n  the  HMininition  (»f  the  B«»ard  of  TroMt^A.  t" 
he  i»y  the  lioard  <»f  TruHtees  appn>i>riated  tg  the  cndowuieut,  Huppo^^ 
and  maintenance  oi'  the  College,  aH  pnirided  in  the  act  of  C<»ugitiiB  ar 
albrcsaid. 

SKr.  17.     It  shall  Im*  the  duty  of  the  Boanl  of  TniHt**e8  to  iK»mianei»^^- 
Iniatc  said  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Ctdlegt*  n|N»n  landh  (not  leMtb^^ 
one  hundred  acres)  which  in  their  Judgment  Ih  beHt  8Uito<I  t4i  the  m%>^^  ^ 
and  purposes  of  siiid  institution,  the  Hunic  iM'ing  reaMonahly  e«'Mtral         ^ 
the  Stat*',  and  acicssihle  l»y  railroad  fnun  ditlerent  partH  there«»f.  havi  * 
n;;anl  to  the  healthiness  of  htoation,  and  also  n*garding  the  iK^t  inten^^^ 
of  the  College  in  the  receipt  of  moneys,  lands,  or  other  pn»i>erty  donaC^ 
to  said  Colh'ge  hy  any  county.  t(»wn,  f>r  individual,  in  ('onHideratinu 
the  lo(ati(Ui  of  said  College  at  a  given  ]»lace:  Pn»vido<l,  it  nIi»11  tviiuin- 
tliree- lift  lis  \ote  of  the  Trustees  In  make  said  Iwation;  and  }*Tt*\'i*U'^''^^ 
furtli«  r.  that  said  location  shall  1»e  made  on  or  In^fore  the  Ifitli  day  4if  IK, 
tohn,  1-7(1:  pro\ided  further,  that  any  jmthou  acting  an  a  tniHi«*«',  wh-^ 
^liall  accept  or  receive,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  Hum  or  anumnt  frnic>^ 
aii\  iMiMtii  or  persons,  to  use  their  inlhu'nce  in  favor  of  the  l<K'atioii  o^^ 
said  Collrgc  at  any  particular  |H»int  or  place,  shall  Ih^  held  to  1h*  i;uilt?  o^^ 
a   nii-<<lriiieanor,  and   on   conviction  thereof  hy  any  e«iurt  «»f  «*oniii«*trnt 
jiiiixdiitiiui.  shall   he  lined   in  any  sum  not    h'ss  than  « me  tlioutuinil  uur 
mine  tiian  ten  tJKMisand   dollars*.  pro\  ided  further,  that  in  the  location 
of  said  ('olle;;e  the  ^^aid  Trusti-es  shall  not  in  anv  e\ent  incur  any  deht  «ir 
olilii;ati«ui  evrreding  l'ort>  tliousainl  dollars;  and  if.  in  their  opinion,  fbt* 
nitrii^tsof  tlie  Colle;;c  ran  not   he  hest   pr(»m«tt«'d  witliout  a  lar|;er  ex 
|M  rHlitiiM    tor  the   liMMiinii  tliaii  that   sum,  then  they  may  delay  the  |i«*r- 
iiiaiieiii   liM  :itii>n  nf  ihf  sanu*  until  the  third  Monday  of  January.  I**?!, 
and   II  port    tln-ii    |iiiii  ecdiuL^s  and  conclusions  to  the  General  Ahm'IuIiIv  ; 
|irii\  idi'il   liirtlii-r.  that  said  Collegr  shall   not  In'  ItK'ated  until  then' arr 
•.II  III!  d  tliiii'tn.  Ill]  sill  h  liM-atioii,  donations  in  money  «ir  unineunilN-n'^l 
lands  ;it  tin  ii  I  ash  valuation,  wlierciMi  the  (Nilh'ge  ih  to  In*  hK.*at«*«l.  or  lu 
hntli  iiiiine>  and  siu  h  l.iuds.  a  sum  eipial  tfi  at  \viir*l  onehundrtnl  thoinoind 

ilnll:il>. 
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Sec  Iri.     This  act  shall  take  viXerX  and  In*  in  lurcc  troni  and  ni'tar  its 

I'luK-r  this  act  a  l)oanl()f  iiiiietccii  Trustees  was  a|)j)(>iuti'(l 
V  (Governor  R.  B.  Hayes,  anil  his  ai)j)ointiiients  winv  eon- 
riiKMl  ])y  the  Senate.  The  following  gentlemen  eoniposed 
le  Board,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  Congrc^ssional  Dis- 
•iets : 

Aaron  F.  Perry First  DiHtrict. 

JosKPU  F.  Wright 8«coud  " 

Richard  C.  Anderson Tliinl  •" 

William  B.  McClung Fourth  " 

WiLLLAM  Sawyer Fifth  ** 

James  M.  Trimble Sixth  ** 

Joseph  Sullivant Seventh  " 

Thomas  C.  Jones Eighth  ** 

Warrkn  p.  Noble Ninth  " 

Jambs  W.Ross Tenth  " 

Ralph  Leete Eleventh  ** 

Daniel  Keller Twelfth  *• 

Marvin  M.  Munson Thirteenth  " 

N<»RTON  S.  ToWNSUKND Fourteenth  ** 

Valentine  B.  IIorton Fifteenth  ** 

John  C.  Jamison Sixteenth  ** 

Cornelius  Aui^tman Seventeenth  ** 

John  R.  BuciiTEL Eighteenth  ** 

Henry  B.  Perkins Nineteenth  " 

The  Board  held  its  first  meeting  in  Columbus  on  May  11, 
^70,  and  effected  a  permanent  organization  by  the  election 
r  Valentine  B.  Horton,  President,  R.C.  Anderson,  Secretary > 
nd  Joseph  Sullivant,  Treasurer. 

By  a  legislative  act,  passed  April  IS,  1S70,  the  sev(»ral 
•^unties  of  the  State  were  authorized  to  raise  money  to  se- 
I'Urc  the  h)cation  of  the  College.  On  June  4  of  the  samc^  year 
the  Ex(H'utive  Committei*  of  the  Hoard  of  Trustt^es  issu(»d  an 

addrei*»  to  the  i>eople  of  the  Statt^  })rej)ared  by  Hon.  V.  B.  Ilor- 

^tt, President  of  the  Board,  and  chairman  of  said  committee, 
ficttiug  forth  the  aims,  pur  jH)ses,  and  wants  of  the  Ohio  Agri- 
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f'ultural  and  Morhanioal  (-oUepe,  and  inviting  the  riti 
of  the  State,  through  their  counties,  to  raise  the  necei 
funds  for  ]>roviding  hind,  buildings,  and  outfit  for  the  C<dl^^^' 

The  following  named  counties  competed  for  the  local  ^^ 
under  the  above  act :  Chumi>aign,  Clarke,  Franklin,  Mo^  ^^ 
goniery. 

(Miami)aign  county  ofiered  S200,0(X),  in  8  per  cent,  cooi^^^y 
bonds;  Clarke  offered  the  same  amount;  Franklin  offec  — ^ 
8^)00,000,  in  7  \>eT  cent,  bonds,  and  Montgomery  offered,  "J 
pledges  of  several  of  her  ])rominent  citizens,  $400,000,  ^^ 

S  per  cent.  l>ond8.  After  prolonged  and  thorough  discussic:^^^^^' 
the  projMJsition  of  Franklin  county  was  ai*cepted,  and  ^^  ^^ 
October  13,  ISTO,  the  College  was  l(K*ated  within  the  limS=^  ^^ 
of  the  city  of  Columbus,  on  a  farm  of  about  817  acres  " 

excellent  hind.    The  donation  from  Franklin  county  w-     **** 
increased  by  contributions  from  citizens  of  Colombus,  ac^^  ^ 
by  two  of  the  railroads  entering  here,  to  the  amount  of  ahoi^'^*'* 
$2S,(K)().     The   railn)ad   companies   contributing  were   tL-»^*^* 
Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Indianapolis  Railroad  and  t1 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Jjoxxib  Railroad. 

A  >it('  for  a  College  building  was  selected,  and  architecl 
were  invited  to  furnish  plans  for  such  building.     The  pla 
prepared  and  offered  by  Mr.  Ja<'ob  Snyder,  of  Akron,  wj 
finally  ad()]>ted,  and  the  building  was  ])ut  under  contract,  i^^ 
ht'  (•nm])h't('d  in  l'S72,  at  a  cost  of  $112,450.     A  boarding-hal7 
and  (Inrmitury  was  also  orderc^l,  at  an  estimated  coet  oi 
8*i(^(K)(),  at  a  somewhat  later  date.     A  secimd  dormitory,  pn>- 
vidinL'  a(>c(>mni<Kiati(»ns  for  twenty  students  who  may  desire 
t«»  ImnihI  themselves,  has  been  since  erected. 

The  rhararter  of  the  College  building  can  be  learned  froa 
the  following:  des(ripti<»n  by  the  an'hitei't: 

The  A^ririiltiiiul  ami  Mochaiiirul  Cullegt?  c»f  Ohio  ia  dnignad,  wbn 
n»iii|»lrtfil,  tM  U*'  a  iltriM'-htory  Iniildiiig,  iN^iiides  the  bamnent  and  attic, 
aiid  i>  to  he  oi'  Ithfk  \%itli  Mom^  (IrrNHiii^H,  alNive  tbe  baarawnt  siacy. 
'J'lii'  lattn  i.>^  to  Itf  ciitin'lv  of  HUuie,  I'lvvaUnl  iieven  feet  nine  Jnehes  inm 
till-  ^radr  lirir.  iIiiin  ailiiiittiiig  ample  light  to  aooonunodate  tba 


Apartments.  The  attic  story  extends  partly  into  the  roof  space,  and  is 
XreJI  lighted  by  means  of  gable  windows,  "^i'lie  plan  of  the  l)niklin<r  is 
xnade  up  of  a  central  building  having  two  connecting  and  two  terminal 
wrings.  The  central  building  is  sixty-seven  feet  front  by  one  hundred 
and  nine  feet  deep,  including  the  projection  of  the  main  tower  on  the 
front,  which  Ib  eight  feet  from  the  face  of  the  front  wall.  The  main 
tower  has  a  base  of  twenty-one  feet  six  inches  sqnare  besides  the  projec- 
ti<ni8  of  buttresses,  and  a  height  of  one  hundred  and  four  feet  to  the  top 
of  crown.  The  central  building  is  flanked  by  the  two  connecting  wings, 
which  are  forty-one  feet  front  by  fifty-eight  feet  deep.  The  height  of 
the  connecting  and  terminal  wings,  except  their  rooJb,  is  eqaal,  and  from 
grade  line  to  top  of  crown  is  fifty-fonr  feet  and  nine  inches.  The  height 
of  the  central  building  from  corresponding  points  is  fifty -eight  feet  three 
inches.  The  iront  portion  of  central  wing,  on  its  first  main  floor,  con- 
tains the  office  and  reception  room,  the  College  library  room,  and  their 
compleiiiental  apartments.  The  upper  stories  of  this  portion  of  the  cen- 
tral huilding  are  to  be  occupied  by  recitation  and  professors'  rooms. 

The  rear  of  the  central  bnilding  contains  two  large  amphitheatres  of 

fifty-one  by  stxty-seyen  feet,  occupying  the  entire  height  of  the  three 

pfindpal  stories.     The  elevated  roof  of  this  portion  of  the  building 

ailbida  sufficient  height  to  admit  of  two  society  halls  in  the  attic,  so 

amnged  as  to  be  used  conjointly  for  the  purposes  of  one  large  hall  if 

desired.    The  connecting  wings,  besides  their  oomplemental  apartments, 

Qootain  proibssors'  rooms  in  all  their  principal  stories.     The  terminal 

winipi  haye  no  diyisions  above  the  basement,  the  rooms  being  the  entire 

lise  of  the  wings  within  their  walls.    They  are  designed  to  be  used  as 

veeitalion  uid  work-rooms.    The  apartments  of  the  basement  not  required 

hr  heating  are  designed  to  be  used  for  purposes  similar  to  those  of  the 

tsoninal  wings. 

The  hnilding,  including  the  projections  of  the  buttresses,  has  a  front- 
sge  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet,  and  will  accommodate  from 
four  to  flye  hundred  students. 

The  dormitory  and  boarding-hall  provides  accommodations 
finr  seyenty-fiye  students. 

The  plan  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  the  College  was  made 
the  subject  of  very  earnest  discussion  in  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees from  the  date  of  its  organization.  Quite  divergent  views 
wefe  at  first  held  by  its  different  members,  but  on  January 
6, 1871,  they  united  in  adopting  the  general  plan  presented 
and  advocated  by  Joseph  SuUi  vant,  Esq.,  of  Columbus.    This 
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plan  had  for  its  aim  the  establishment  of  a  scientific  school 
of  a  liberal  character.  The  following  departments  were  in- 
cluded in  it : 

1.  Agriculture. 

2.  Mechauic  Arts. 

3.  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

4.  Chemistry. 

5.  Geology,  Mining,  and  Metallurgy. 

6.  Zoology  and  Veterinary  Science. 

7.  Botany  and  Horticulture. 

8.  English  Language  and  Literature. 

9.  Modern  and  Ancient  Languages. 
10.  Political  Economy  and  Civil  Polity. 

It  was  not  designed  in  the  action  taken  that  these  subjects 
should  necessarily  stand  in  the  same  connections  in  which 
they  are  here  placed,  but  only  that  the  general  range  of  in- 
struction thus  indicated  should  be  offered  by  the  College. 
In  point  of  fact,  but  few  of  the  departments  have  been  per- 
manently established  within  the  limits  named  above,  but  all 
of  these  subjects,  and  more,  are  now  taught  in  the  College,  aa 
will  presently  aj)pear.    To  Mr.  SuUivant  was  also  assigned 
the  equipment  of  laboratories  and  cabinets,  a  fund  of  $25,000 
being  set  aside  for  this  general  purpose,  including  the  neces- 
sary furniture  of  the  building.     It  is  but  justice  to  add  that 
to  his  intelligent  and  unselfish  interest  the  College  owes  a 
large  debt,  both  for  the  breadth  of  its  plan  of  organization 
and  the  equipment  with  which  its  departments  have  been 
8upj)lied. 

FACULTY. 

The  sc^lection  of  a  faculty  commanded  the  early  attention 
of  the  Hoard.  On  March  10, 1871,  a  virtual  offer  of  the  presi- 
dency of  the  institution  was  made  to  General  Jacob  D.  Cox, 
of  Cincinnati,  but  the  offer  was  declined.  The  oommittee 
on  Faculty  next  reported  the  name  of  Hon.  James  W.  Pat- 
terson, formerly  professor  in  Dartmouth  College,  and,  at  the 
time,  representing  New  Hampshire  in  the  Senate  of   the 


United  States,  for  this  position.  Mr.  Patterson  was  elected 
to  the  ofTice  on  October  10,  1S72,  but  after  holding  the  mat- 
ter for  some  time  under  advisement,  he  also  declined  the 
ap]K)intment. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were  elected  professors  at 
a  met^ting  of  the  Trustees  held  on  January  2,  1873: 

Thomas  C.  Mrndexiiall,  of  CohiuibiiBy  Pr(>fe8.sor  of  riiyHicH  and 
M«M>h»nicH.    * 

SiDKKY  8.  NosTONy  of  Cincinnati,  Professor  of  Qencral  and  Applied 
Clieini»tr>'. 

Ei>WARi>  Orton,  of  Yellow  Springs,  Professor  of  Geoloj^y,  Mining,  and 
Metallurgy. 

Joseph  Milukin,  of  Hamilton,  Professor  of  English  and  Modern  Lan- 
KQaf^CH. 

W.  O.  Williams,  of  Delaware,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  Lan- 
gnagoA. 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  but  at  a  somewhat 
later  date,  Norton  S.  Townshend,  of  Avon,  was  elected  pro- 
fesBor  of  Agriculture,  he  having  previously  resigned  his 
{losition  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  accept  it. 

Professors  Mendenhall,  Norton,  Millikin,  and  Townshend 
accepted  their  appointments.  Prof.  Williams  also  signified 
his  acceptance,  but  was  subsequently  released  at  the  request 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  with  which 
he  was  at  the  time  connected.  Prof.  Orton  declined  the  pro- 
fessorship  of  Geology,  but  in  April  succeeding  the  presidency 
of  the  institution  was  offered  to  him,  which  he  accepted  in 
Blay. 

During  the  summer  of  1873,  Prof.  R.  W.  McFarland,  of 
Oxford,  was  called  to  the  professorship  of  Mathematics,  and 
the  subject  of  Civil  Engineering  was  also  ^issigned  to  his 
department. 

Mr.  John  H.  Wright,  a  recent  graduate  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, was  appointed  assistant  professor  in  the  department  of 
Languages,  and  to  him  were  assigned  all  of  the  cL'isses  in 
Latin  and  Greek. 
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In  January,  1874,  Albert  H.  Tuttle  was  appointed by^ 
Executive  Committee  to  the  chair  of  Zoology,  and  in  J 


the  appointment  was  confirmed  by  the  Board.     At  the  w^^^ 
time,   Thomas   Mathew,  of   Columbus,   was  appointed         ^^ 
structor  in  Drawing,  freehand  and  mechanical,  and  also         ^^ 
Photography  and   Lithography.     In  June,   1875,  Williji^^*"^ 
Colvin,  of  Cincinnati,  was  appointed  professor  of  Politic^^^ 
Economy  and  Civil  Polity,  and  the  Science  of  Accounts  w        ^ 
also  assigned  to  his  department.     Miss  Alice  Williams  w^^**» 
at  the  same  time,  made  an  assistant  in  the  department         ^' 
English  and  Modern  Languages. 

These  api>ointment8  show  the  i)resent  constitution  of  tfcr:^® 
faculty.  To  recapitulate  the  facts  already  given,  it  consis  ** 
at  the  present  date  of  the  following  persons : 

Ei>\VAKi)  Okton,  Ph.  D.,  ProHident  and  ProfeHSor,  of  Geology. 

Thomas  C.  Mendkniiall,  H.Sc,  Profi^ssor  of  PhyBics  and  MecbAni 

Sn>NKY  A.  Norton,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Profe«8or  of  Chemistry,  General 
Aj>i>lie<I. 

JoSKPii  Mn.LiKiN,  A.M.,  ProfeHsor  of  the  English,  French,  and 
Liiii;j;iia^<'8. 

NoKToN  8.  TowNsiiKNi),  M.D.,  Professor  of  Agricoltare  and  Botany. 

\i.  W.  M(-Faki.ani>,  A.m.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Civil 
iHTrJH^. 

Alhkkt    H.  Tcttlk,   M.Sc,   Pn>fesHor  of    Zoology  and  CompartiTi 
Aiiat4»iiiv. 

William  Colvlv,  ]V(»feHsor  <»f  Political  Economy  and  Civil  Polity  and 
of  tlw  Scii'iire  of  Ac<;oiiiitH. 

.loiiN  ]{.  WuKiiiT,  A.H.,  AMHiHtant  Profi'ssor  of  Ancient  Liangiiagea. 

Thomas  Mathkw,  liiMtructor  in  Drawing. 

A  LICK  K.  Wn.iJAMs,  AssiHtant  in  Mo4l«Tn  l^angnages. 

1'Im'  Cnllrirr  w;is  o|M*n('<l  for  ihr  reception  of  Htuclentn  tm 
SrjitcinlMr  ITtli,  l.S7:>.  Durinji  its  first  year  it  numberiHl 
titty  >tinl«nt>.  <lurinL'  thv  srcoinl,  scvciity-five,  and  during  the 

tliinl  vrnr.  one  liim<ln'<l  and  five*. 

><  hi:mi:  of  instiu'c^tion. 

A-  li;i-  Ihcii  alrrjuiv  >tatr<l,  tlic  Trustees  <letennincHl  thf 
l^^riH-nil  iliiinirtrr  ot"  the  education  to  We  t)l!enMl  by  the  College 


^ 


y  their  action  ot"  .lanuarv  (>tli.  1^71.      It  was  scttlcil  that  tlic 
^  '  *l]('i:c  >lioul<l  not  1)1.'  an  aiiricultural  Colh'iic  in  tlic  nai'rowcr 
'""^'iisi-  in   which  this  tith*  is  freciiicntly  used;  hut  a  liljeral, 
^<^*ientitic'  scliool,  in  wliioli  broad  and  generous  culture  eould 
t>o  t^ecured,  as  well  as  the  technical  training  tliat  many  of 
the  callings  of  life  demand.     It  was  clearly  recognized  from 
the  first  that  the  education  furnished  in  the  departments  of 
natural  science  especially  should  be  more  thorough  and  com- 
plete than  was  elsewhere  to  be  obtained  within  the  limits  of 
the  State.     To  this  end  the  laboratory  method  of  instruction 
Would  have  to  be  largely  introduced. 

One  other  point  of  essential  importance  was  also  seen  from 
t,he  first,  viz.,  that  a  high  standard  of  entrance  to  the  College 
oould  not  be  established  without  breaking  faith  with  those 
interests  in  the  State  to  which  the  College  was  largely  in- 
ciebted  for  its   present  form.     The   earnest  and   persistent 
CDpposition  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  representing 
"the  agricultural  interest  of  Ohio,  to  any  division  of  the  funds 
arising  from  the  land  grant,  has  been  already  recorded,  and 
it  was,  beyond  doubt,  one  of  the  prominent  factors  in  pre- 
^venting  such  division.      This  great  interest  claimed,  and 
"with  justice,  in  the  opinion  of  Trustees  and  Faculty,  that  the 
^oors  of  the  new  College  should  be  opened  to  the  young  people 
of  country  as  well  as  of  town.     It  was  not,  therefore,  possible 
"to  insist  that  candidates  for  entrance  should  have  attained 
Ihe  training  and  knowledge  which  the  excellent  high  schools 
of  the  cities  and  larger  towns  furnish ;  for  however  desirable 
such  a  class  of  pupils  might  be,  it  makes  but  a  small  fraction 
of  the  young  people  of  the  State,  and  leaves  out  almost  en- 
tirely all  that  belong  to  the  agricultural  class.     Good  faith 
required  that  the  standard  of  qualifications  should  be  adjusted 
to  the  common  schools  of  the  country  rather  than  the  high 
schools  of  the  town,  and  this  was  done.     No  more  was  asked 
than  the  better  grades  of  our  country  schools  could  furnish, 
viz.,  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  common  branches,  read- 
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injr,  writiii<r,  uritlinietic,  ge()graj)hy,  and  English  gram^'^      ^ 
with  the  addition  of  tlie  elements  of  algehra,  a  branch  t^^ 
generally  within  reach  in  most  of  our  common  sch(K)ls. 

No  j)rei)aratory  department,  so  called,  was  establishiM.!,  V::^^ 
a  two  years'  course  of  recitation  and  class-rcKmi  training  w 
prertxiMl  to  the  laboratory  work  in  the  several  departments. 

By  the  time  the  student  has  completed  this,  he  has  secu 
the  elements  of  a  general  education.     He  has  had,  for  1 
stance,  a  year's  drill  in  the  English  language,  and  by  th^^ 
method  of  study  pursued  has  been  brought  to  see  somethin. 
of  the  nature  and  claims  of  linguistic  science  generally.    H^ 
has  advanced  in  mathematics  through  algebra,  plane  geom-^ 
etry,  and  plane  trigonometry.     He  has  acquired  the  leadin^^ 
principles  of  physics  by  a  year's  study,  and  the  same  amoun0l 
of  time  devoted  to  chemistry  has  given  him  a  fair  hold  upor^ 
the  elements  of  this  science.     On  the  natural  history  side.*. 
he  has  pursued  the  subjects  of  human  physiology,  of  zoology 
and  botany,  and  the  subject  of  physical  geography  has  also 
received  a  measure  of  attention. 

At  the  end  of  this  two  years'  course,  it  is  judged  that  he 
can  choose  intelligently  as  to  the  sj>ecial  lines  in  which  hifii 
subsequent  work  shall  be  done.  The  doors  of  all  the  de- 
j)artments  are  now  open  to  him.  He  can  advance  in  the 
study  of  language  if  he  so  chooses.  He  can  take  up  the 
study  of  the  physical  forces  or  of  mechanics  in  a  practical 
way,  aided  l)y  the  eo^tly  ap))aratus  accumulated  in  the  de- 
partmt  lit  of  physics.  He  can  study  chemistry  in  its  rela- 
tions to  agriculture,  to  ph'irmacy,  to  manufactures,  in  courses 
that  shall  extend  through,  one,  two,  or  three  years,  with  all 
necessary  apj)aratu8  for  doing  analytical  work  at  his  hand. 
He  can  pursue  a^zriculture  as  a  science  in  a  two  years*  course 
that  will  familiarize?  him  with  the  best  results  of  modem 
knowlrdge  in  this  all-important  lield.  He  can  turn  to  civil 
engineering,  to  hitrher  mathematics,  to  geology,  to  botany,  to 
veterinary  anatomy,  to  natural  history,  to  comparative  phvsi* 
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ology  and  anatomy,  to  the  study  of  political  and  social 
science.  The  requirements  of  the  courses  insist,  however,  on 
a  certain  balance  or  proportion  in  the  courses  pursued,  as  a 
more  detailed  examination  of  the  scheme  here  touched  upon 
will  show.  To  secure  the  degrees  of  the  institution,  six 
years  of  study  from  the  grade  of  entrance  are  required,  on 
the  basis  of  three  daily  recitations  or  their  equivalents. 
Three  degrees  are  now  offered  by  the  College,  viz..  Bachelor 
of  Arts  (B.A.),  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.Sc),  and  Civil  Engi- 
neer <C.P1). 

Students  are  admitted  to  advanced  standing,  or  to  special 
cour^e.^^,  as  their  necessities  recjuire.     Distinctions  as  to  sex 
or  color  have  not  been  recognized  in  the  College.     Tuition  is 
free.     Incidental  expenses  are  charged  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
dollars  per  year.     The  value  of  materials  consumed  in  the 
laboratories  is  assessed  upon  the  students  using  them.    Man- 
ual labor  is  not  required  of  students,  but  the  necessary  work 
dh  the  farm  and  grounds  is  done  by  them  to  a  considerable 
*jctent. 

By  act  of  the  (General  Asstunbly,  passed  April  lOth,  1874, 

re(»rganization  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  effecte<l,  and 

^  « ^  number  was  reduced  from  nineteen  to  five.   The  following 

f«  "Kned   gentlemen   were   appointed    by   Governor   William 

1  Xn  and  confirmed   by   the   Senate  —  they  com}H)se   the 

spent  Board  : 

HaU'H  Lkktk Lawmifo  county. 

.\i.K.\ANi)KR  Wai>i>i.k Clarki*  roiinty. 

Warrkx  I*.  Ndbi.k S«*iieca  comity. 

William   Lakwili Crnwfnnl  coiiiity. 

JosF.Pif  SlLLiVAXT Franklin  county. 

n  f'uumerating  the  resources  of  the  College,  mention  has 
btM'ii  made  of  the  grant  made  to  it  by  the  Stat(»  of  Ohio 
insurv^yt'd  and  unentered  lands  in  the  Virginia  Military 
^  «*trict  »»f  tlie  State.  This  grant  was  made  by  the  Lt'gisla- 
*  **•  •  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1872.  It  has  not  yet  become 
•urce  of  income  to  th<»  institution,  but  it  is  expected  that 
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a  small  addition  to  the  College  funds  will  ultimately  result 
from  it. 

Several  efforts  have  been  made  to  obtain,  for  the  better 
equipment  of  the  College,  the  proceeds  that  should  arige 
from  the  sale  of  swamp  and  canal  lands  within  the  limits  of 
Ohio.  Favorable  action  has  twice  been  taken  in  the  State 
Senate,  and  a  bill  for  this  purpose  is  now  pending  in  the 
Legislature. 

With  the  following  recapitulation,  this  history  will  be 
concluded : 

Thi*  productive  funds  of  the  institution,  derived  from  the 
sale  of  the  land  scrip  and  from  interest  accruing  thereon, 
now  amount  to  $500,000,  and  constitute  a  part  of  the  irredu- 
cible debt  of  the  State,  on  which  interest  is  computed  and 
paid  at  G  per  cent.,  giving  an  annual  income  of  $30,000. 

The  money  furnished  by  Franklin  county  and  citizens  of 
Columbus,  amounting  to  about  $328,000,  has  been  used  in 
the  purchase  of  a  farm  of  317  acres  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  the  city  of  Columbus,  and  in  the  erection  of  the 
necessary  college  and  farm  buildings,  and  in  the  equipmev^^ 
of  tlie  several  departments  of  instruction.     Since  the  pU"*' 
chase  of  the  farm,  ilie  price  of  land  in  this  portion  of  tk^^ 
city  lias  been  largely  increased.     It  is  within  limits  to 
that  the  value  of  the  farm  has  been  doubled  within  the 
five  years.     When  to  this  is  added  the  value  of  the  lands  giv< 
to  the  College  by  the  State  in  the  Virginia  Military  Distric 
the  property  belonging  to  the  College,  exclusive  of  its  endoi 
ment,  will  scarcely  fall  below  S»^(X).000. 

L^poii  this  noble  foundation  there  has  been  established  ancfc^ 
put  into  operation  a  College,  with  ten  departments  of  instruc-^ ' 
tion  and  a  faculty  of  eleven  professors  and  instructors.    More  ^ 
than  one  hundred  students  are  now  availing  themselves  of 
the  opportunities  it  offers  in  acquiring  the  "liberal  and 
practical  education  "  which  shall  qualify  them  for  "the  sev- 
eral pursuits  and  professions  of  life." 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 


PLAN. 

The  original  plan  oi  0):>erlin  College  was  conceived  by 
Kev.  John  J.  Shipherd  ;  but  in  the  development  of  this  plan 
he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  P.  P.  Stewart.  The  plan  involved  a 
school  open  to  both  sexes,  with  various  departments,  Prepara- 
tory, Teachers,  Collegiate  and  Theological,  furnishing  a  sub« 
stantial  education  at  the  lowest  possible  rates,  and  with  such 
facilities  tor  self-support  as  the  **  manual  labor  system  **  was 
supposed  to  present.  The  school  was  to  be  surrounded  by  a 
Christian  community,  united  in  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  and 
in  self-denying  efTorta  to  establish,  build  up,  and  sustain  the 
school. 

NAME. 

The  name  of  the  school  and  colonv  was  taken  from  Oberlin, 
the  Swiss  pastor,  as  representing  the  self-denying  and  fruit- 
ful life  the  founders  desired  to  cherish.  The  school  was  named 
the  **Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute,*'  which  remained  its  legal 
designation  until  the  name  was  changed  upon  application  to 
the  Legislature,  in  1850,  to  Oberlin  College. 

LOCATION. 

The  location  selected  was  in  a  dense,  unbroken  forest,  eight 
nikt  from  Elyria,  and  thirty-three  from  Cleveland.    A  por« 


lion  of    this  land,  three   miles  square — nearly    six  lhou» 
acres — was  purchased  at  the  low  rate  of  one  dollar  and 
cents  an  acre,  and  re-sold  at  an  advance  of  one  dollar  an 
thus  providing  a  fund  with  which  to  lay  the  founilation  »' 
school.     The  original  proprietors  donated  to  the  enter  ] 
about  five  hundred  acres  in  the  center  of  the  tract  for  the 
of  the  school.     On  this  site  the  College  builJings  now  st 

and  the  entire  southwestern  quarter  of  the  village. 

■ 

THE    BEGINNING. 

The  original  colony  embraced  families  from  several  of 
New  England  States,  and  from  New  York  and  Ohio— a 
New  England  origin.  The  school,  during  the  Winter  tc 
numbered  forty -four  pupils  ;  but  was  not  permanently  org 
ized  under  regular  teachers  until  the  next  year,  1S54. 
number  of  pupils  the  first  year  reached  one  hundred. 

In  the  Winter  of  1834-5,  the  Trustees  first  took  their  p 
tion  upon  the  admission  of  colored  students,  and  in  the  Spi 
the  Theological  Department  was  organized,  and  the  boan 
instruction  enlarged  by  the  accession  of  President  Mahan, 
Professors  Finney,  Morgan  and  Henry  Cowles.  Theolog 
students  came  in  considerable  numbers  from  Lane  Semin 
and  the  college  department  received  large  accessions  f 
Western  Reserve  and  other  colleges. 

CHARTER    AND   TRUSTEES. 

Oberlin  College  received  its  charter  by  an  act  of  the  ( 
Legislature,  February  28th,  1S34.  The  names  of  the 
trustees  were  as  follows  :  Henry  Brown,  John  Keys,  Elip^ 
Kedingt<in,  l<>ol  Talct)tt,  Addison  Tracy,  Jabez  I«.  Bui 
Philo  P.  Stewart,  Peter  P.  Pease,  John  J.  Shiphcrd. 
number  of  the  trustees,  at  first  nine,  was  increased  in  iS;] 
twelve,  and  in  1S74  to  eighteen.  It  isn  self- perpetuating  h< 
additional  members,  as  occasicin  may  require,  being  eleclri 
themselves.  There  are  no  particular  requirements,  sue) 
residence,  religious  creed,  etc.;  and  their  term  of  service  i! 
life.     The  trustees  were  authorized   bv  the  charter  to  co 


uch  honors  and  degrees  as  are  usually  conferred  in  similar 
nstitutions. 

GROUNDS    AND   OTHER    LANDS. 

The  grounds  occupied  by  the  buildings  and  lying  contigu- 
>us,  including  a  Ladies*  Park  of  two  acres,  comprise  about 
:\vcnty-two  and  a  half  acres.  The  other  lands  arc  held  by 
:he  Institution  as  an  investment  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Indiana  and  West  Virginia,  comprising  in  all  more  than  7«500 
acres,  and  valued  at  $30,000.  Of  these  the  lands  in  West  Vir- 
ginia comprise  about  6,000  acres,  and  are  valued  at  $25,000. 

BUILDINGS. 

Several  of  the  buildings  of  Oberlin  College,  which  were 
used  for  a  time,  have  been  superseded  by  better  ones.  Ober- 
hn  Hall  was  the  first  frame  building  erected  on  the  Oberlin 
tract,  and  furnished  a  ho.ne  for  the  school  in  the  wilderness. 
For  a  year  and  a  half,  from  December,  1833,  to  July,  1835,  this 
building  provided  for  all  the  operations  of  the  College  and  all 
the  public  gatherings  of  the  colony. 

The  Ladies*  Hall  of  the  early  times  was  next  in  order,  a 
three-story,  wooden  building,  thirty-eight  feet  by  eighty,  with 
two  wings  projecting  backward,  of  two  stories  each,  begun 
in  the  summer  of  1834,  and  completed  in  the  Summer  of 
1S35.  T^^^^  building  afforded  rooms  for  about  sixty  young 
ladies,  and  table  room  for  175  boarders.  It  served  its  pur- 
pose for  thirty  years. 

Cincinnati  Hall  was  extemporized  in  the  Spring  of  1825, 
to  receive  the  sudden  accession  from  Lane  Seminary.  It  was 
a  one-story  building,  144  feet  long  and  24  wide.  It  served  its 
purpose  until  the  completion  of  Tappan  Hall. 

Colonial  Hall  took  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  ^^  colonists  ** 
contributed  something  more  than  $2,000,  about  half  the  cost, 
to  its  erection,  with  the  provision  that  the  lower  story  should 
l«e  occupied  jointly  as  a  college  chapel  and  a  meeting  house. 
It  accommo<lafed  Soo.  The  two  upper  stories  furnished  dor- 
mitories for  forty-four  students  and  a  single  recitation  room. 
The  building  was  commenced  in  1S35  ^^^  completed  in  1836. 


Obrrlin  Ilnll.  the  Ladies'  H.ill  and  Colonial  TIall  havr  all  '*^ft^ 
removed,  and  are  u^^ed  either  as  dwellinpj  houses  or  <.tore^ 

Tappan   Hall,  named   from  Arthur  Tappan  who  gave  |io-' 
ooo  for  its  erection,  was  built  in  18*^5-6,  and  afforded  *inS^^ 
rooms  for  eipfhty-sevcn  students,  beside  four  recitation  roo 

In    1S35,  a  church  in  Walton,  X.  Y.,  sent  several  of  tt"» 
voung  men,  nnd   put  up  a  building  for  them  called  Wai 
Hall.     This  came  into  possession  of  the  College  about  1 
was  at  length  sold,  and  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1S64.     It 
somewhat   remarkable  fact  that  no  one  of  the  College  bu 
ings  has  ever  been  destroyed,  or  even  seriously  damaged 
fire. 

The  Laboratory  is  a  small  brick  building,  erected  in  1 
and  occupied  by  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  as  a  laborat 
and   for  lectures. 

The  Music  Hall  is  a   small  frame  building,  used  for  a  ti 
for  the  rehearsals  of  the  choir  and  for  the  large  choral  cla 
of  the  sch<ioK  and  occupied  till  recently  by  the  Cabinet 

The   Cabinet    Hall   furnishes   several    desirable   recitati--    ^^ 
rooms,  as  well  as  a  commodious  room  in  the  upper  stor\'  ^^ 
the  Cabinet. 

The  Chajiel  was  erected   in    1S54-5.   at  a  cost  of  f  io,5CC-— -^ 
The  lower  Hf)or  is  used  chieHy  for  offices  ;  in  the  large 
above  the  students  meet  for  prayers.     During  the  past  Wint* 
this  has  been  re -modeled   in   the  amphitheatre   form,  it  no' 
rjuite  commodious,  and  capable  of  seating  about  900. 

The  ladies'  Hall  was  bej^un  in  1S61  and  completed  in  I 
The  cost  of  the  building;  and  its  furnishing  was  about 
It  is  of  brick,  three  stories  hi^h,  with  fronts  on  two 
120  feet  each,     ft  contains  an  assembly  room,  a  society 
a  reading  mum,  with  offices  for  the  Indies*  Department* 
dining  rtMim  which  will  seat   216  l>oarders,   and  nxmis 
(»ne  hundred  ladies  and  the  steward's  family. 

French  ami    Society    Halls    weie    built    in     1867-S,  at  ^ 
cost  <if  f<j.5(N>  each.     The  tirst  took  its  name   from  the  lat^ 
Charles     French,    of    Cleveland,    who     left   a    bequest    o 
1^5,000,  which  was  devotetl  to  this  use.    They  are  two-tton'^ 
brick  buildin;;s.     French  Hall  cont:»ins  four  recitiition  Tcom 
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\d  rooms  for  philosophical  apparatus,  and  for  drawing  and 
Unting ;  Society  Hal)  contains  three  recitation  rooms,  a  fine 
Ul  for  the  College  Societies,  and  a  room  for  the  Societies' 
ibrarr  ind  for  the  C-oUege  Library. 

The  comer-fttone  of  Council  Hall,  the  la!:t  and  best  of  the 
^ege  buildings,  was  laid  in  the  fall  of  1871,  during  the 
»ston  of  the  Congregational  Council  organized  at  Oberlin. 
id  iti  name  was  suggested  by  vote  of  the  Council.  It  was 
edicatcdat  the  Commencement  in  August,  1874.  It  provides 
[>undantly  for  the  Theological  Seminary  as  it  now  is,  ind  for 
conuderable  expansion.     Its  length  is  lOi  feet,  its  width  70 


COL'.VCIL   HALL. 

et.  The  first  stor>'  contains  a  chapel,  lecture  rooms,  a 
•vary  room  and  an  adjoining  reading  room  ;  the  second,  third 
|<J  fourth  storieb  are  appropriated  to  student's  private  rooms. 
fseie  rooms  will  accommodate  at>out  sixty  students.  The 
•Ktof  the  building  and  furnishing,  was  about  968,ooa 

ENDOW3IRNT   ASn    PROPERTY. 

EVevious  to  1850  Oberlin  had  no  endowment,  but  was  sup- 


ported  by  the  contributions  of  its  friends  in  this  country  and 
England.     Arthur   Tappan   gave   $  10,000   to   build    Tappan 
Hall ;  another  gentleman  loaned  f  10,000  ;  and  these  and  othen^ 
united  in  a  ''  Professorship  Association,"  pledgin^;^  themsclve<> 
to  pay  regularly   the   salaries  of  eight  professors.     But  the 
great  fire  in  New  York  ind  the  great  monetary  convulsii>i]s 
of  1S36-7  soon   following,  broke   up  this  arrangement.     The 
professors  could  not  find   it  in  their  hearts  to  leave,  and  con- 
sented to  live  on  meagre  pay.  and  this  coming  in  no  detinitr 
fr>rm  or  channel.     A   load  of  debt  accumulated  :   but  agent** 
sent  to  England  raised,  in  eighteen  months,  $30,000,  sufiicicn 
to  cancel  the  debt.     It  was  chieHy  the   fidelity  of  Oberlin  t^-^ 
antislaverv  principles  that  brought  torth  such  a  response  lr«3^^ 
Ikitish  Christians.     In  1S50  a  movement  was  made  to  secuak. 
an  endowment  of  $100,000  by  the  sale  of  scholarships,  gis  ^ 
anteeing  free  tuition  to  their  holders.     The  work  of  secur 
pledges  was  aecomplished  in  a  little  more  than  a  year.     Th 
scholarships  were  of  three  elasses  :  one  entitling  the  hoi 
to  tuition  for  six  years,  another  for  eighteen  years,  and 
other  perpetually.     The  prices  of  these  scholarships  were  % 
$50  and  $100.     This  measure  which  has  been  unprofitable 
Mime  colleges,  was  eminently  wise  and  successful  here, 
money  thus  secured  has  been  safely  and  protitahlv  invest 
and  the  income  from  it  is  much  more  than  the  College  ev^ 
received  trom  tuition. 

The   Institution   has  now  property  in  lands,  buildings  art 
money,  amounting   to   about  $500,000 ;  of  which,  howev 
only  $145,000  are  productive,  $115,000  for  the  Collegiate 
partment  and  $30,000  for  the  Theological  Department 

THK    M.\.\VAL    LABOR    SVSTKM. 

Anv  peculiarity  in  thi*  system  of  education  is  due  to  tC 
rlominant  idea  enibodtt'd  in  its  original  plan,  which  was 
niaki*  a  sulistantial  education  acces!>i1ili*  to  all.  This  tnvolver:: 
it  was  sU]>po>(.Ml,  the  Manual  Labor  S\sti:in,  the  Co-Educati^ 
«if  the  Sexi's.  and  >oun  it  was  socn,  alMi.  the  education 
colored  persons  on  ecjual  terms  with  whites.  The  first  yc-* 
of  the  school   all  the   students   were  required   to  labor  f< 


hours  per  day;  the  next  year  three  ;  but,  since  183S,  the  Insti- 
tution has  j^iven  no  pledge  to  furnish  labor  to  all  the  students, 
and  has  only  recommended  and  not  required  it. 

The  high  idea  of  a  Manual  Labor  School,  which  was  in- 
dulged at  the  beginning,  had  not  been  realized.  The  spirit  of 
labor  has  been  cherished,  and  work  has  always  been  held  in 
honor.  "  Learning  and  Labor "  is  the  motto  of  the  College 
seal,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  our  students  rely  upon 
their  own  exertions  for  support ;  realizing  more,  however, 
from  Winter  teaching  than  from  Summer  work. 

CO-EDUCATION    OF   THE    SEXES. 

A  Female  Department  was  in  the  original  plan  of  Obcrlin, 
:Ani\  young  ladies  have  been  connected  with  the  school  from 
the  beginning,  constituting  at  the  outset  more  than  one-third  of 
the  entire  number.  Ladies  have  also  always  been  permitted 
to  take  the  classical  course,  and  many  have  done  so.  For 
purpose!^  of  government,  all  young  ladies  attending  the  Insti- 
ution  are  under  the  direction  of  a  I^dy  Principal  and  a 
Ljidies'  Board.  Freedom  of  social  intercourse  is  allowed,  and 
under  the  strong  influences  favorable  to  good  order,  the  plan 
of  Co-education  has  here   proved  an   unquestionable  success. 

COLORED    STUDENTS. 

The  intro<luction  of  colored  students  soon  alter  the  found- 
in^  of  the  school,  made  it  practically  an  anti-slavery  institu- 
tion of  the  most  pronounced  type,  and  it  became  one  of  the 
most  efficient  promoters  of  the  anti -slavery  sentiment.  Col- 
ored students  have,  however,  always  formed  but  a  small 
minority  of  the  whole  number  of  students. 

DEPARTMENT   OF    PHILOSOPHY    AND   THE    ARTS. 

In  the  Department  of  Philosophy  and  th«;  Arts  there  are 
t^'o  courses  :  ( i.)  The  Classical  and  Scientific,  or  **  College*' 
course  ;  and  (2.)  The  Literary.  The  former  embraces  the 
studieii  usually  pursued  in  American  colleges,  so  arranged 
that  after  the  Freshman  year,  the  student  can  give  a  classical 
or  scientific  character  to  his  course  by  a  system  of  elections. 


The  Literary  course,  formerly  called  the  Ladtek*  cour^ 
differs  from  the  Classical  principally  in  the  omission  of  all  1 1 
Greek  and  part  of  the  Latin  and  Mathematics.  It  has  been  L 
aim  of  the  authorities  of  the  College  to  make  the  entire  couk 
subservient  to  a  broad  and  Christian  culture,  placing  the  BiB 
in  the  center  and  making  all  studies  contribute  to  it 

DEPARTMENT   OF    PREPARATORY    INSTRUCTION. 

The  Department  of  Preparatory  Instruction  embraces  :  ( 
A  Classical  School,  with  a  three  years'  course  prepaiator> 
College,  and  (2.)  an  English  School,  similar  in  grade  to 
academy,  and  preparatory  to  the  Literary  course.  Each 
these  is  in  charge  ol  a  Principal ;  and  both  are  under  theur' 
general  supervision  as  the  other  departments. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   THEOLOGY. 

The  only  post-graduate  school  connected  with  the  Colleg 
is  the  Theological  Seminary.  This  is  considered  as  a  part  - 
the  College,  having  the  same  President  and  Board  of  Tru 
tees,  and  being  under  the  same  general  management  It  ha 
a  corps  of  five  professors,  and  three  regular  lecturers  o 
special  topics.  Other  courses  of  lectures  by  distinguUhc 
men  are  also  from  time  to  time  provided.  (For  the  full  coun 
of  study  in  each  of  the  above  departments  of  instruction,  tc 
the  last  Annual  Catalogue.) 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  following  items  respecting  attendance  are  taken  froi 
the  table  appended  to  this  sketch,  in  which  full  statistics  1 
attendance  are  given.  From  1S34  to  1S52,  the  average  year! 
attendance,  in  nil  departments,  was  462  ;  the  maximum  liein 
514  in  1S43.  Of  these  64  per  cent,  during  this  period  wei 
young  men,  and  36  per  cent,  young  ladies.  From  1S53  I 
1S76,  the  average  yearly  attendance  was  1150  ;  the  maximui 
being  1371  in  1S74,  and  the  minimum  being  859  in  1S63.  C 
these,  during  this  period,  56  per  cent,  were  young  men  an 
44  per  cent,  young  ladies.  During  the  latter  period— froi 
1853  to  1876 — 32  per  cent.,  on  the  average,  were  in  depart 


ments  above  the  preparatory.  The  average  yearly  attendance 
ia  tHe  Theological  Seminary,  from  the  beginning,  in  1834,  to 
1S76,  as  31.  The  \^hole  number  of  graduates  from  College 
is  757,  of  whom  100  are  ladies.  The  number  of  graduates  in 
THeology  is  307  ;  and  from  the  Ladies'  or  Literary  Course,  588. 

CONSERVATORY    OF   MUSIC. 

Xhe  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music  was  organized  in  1865, 
vrith  Mr.  John  P.  Morgan,  a  graduate  of  the  Leipsic  Conser- 
vatory, as  president,  and   became  a  Department  of  Oberlin 
College  in  1867.     Its  first  catalogue,  issued   in  1869,  contains 
^he    names  of  147  students  and   four  teachers.     About  one- 
fourth  of  these  students  gave  their  whole  time  to  the  study  of 
music,  the  remainder  taking  one  or  more  studies  in  the  college. 
A.t  this  time,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  organ  students,  who 
^^ere  instructed  on  the  First  Church  organ,  the  entire  teaching 
^^as  done  in  two  rooms.     The  branches   taught  were.  Piano 
^orte.  Organ,  Singing  and   Harmony.     The  last   catalogue, 
Pul>ltshed  in   1875,  contains  the  names  of  286  students  and 
•^'v^en  teachers.     Of  these  students  about  two-thirds  devote 
^eir  whole  time  to  the  study  of  music.     They  occupy  eight 
*"oon[^s  ;  and  the  branches  taught  are  Piano  Forte,  Organ,  Sing- 
^'^R*  Harmony  and  Violin.    (For  course  of  study  see  College 
^^taiogue.)     Diplomas  are  given   to  those    completing   the 
^^^«"se,  and  possessing  a  good  English  education.     The  aver- 
ttendance  during  seven  ye^rs  was  266.     (For  attendance 
year,  see   appended   table.)     Of  the  present   corps   of 
^^^hers  four  have  studied  abroad.     It  is  the  aim  of  the  teach- 
*"*  to  cultivate  in  the  students  a  taste  for  the  best  forms  oi 
"^^Usical  composition.     This  Department  is  under  the  same 
^^*^^ral  management  as  the  other  departments,  and  under  the 
^^^<^ial  supervision   of  the    Director.     The  length  of   time 
^^^^^essary  to  complete  the  course,  is  from  two  to  four  years. 
*^^  classes  in  choral  singing  are  free  to  all  members  of  the 

JLITBRARY    SOCIETIES. 

^*here  are  six  organized  Literary  Societies,  composed  of 


members  belonging  to  the  various  College  Departments  ;  one 
comprising  members  of  the  Theological  Department;  three, 
members  of  the  Classical ;  and  two,  members  of  the  Literar)* 
Course.  Of  the  three  comprising  members  of  the  Classical 
Course,  the  Phi  Delta  and  Phi  Kappa  Pi  were  founded  in 
1S39  ;  the  present  membership  of  each  is  thirty  ;  the  total 
membership  of  the  former  is  502,  and  of  the  latter  475. 

The  Alpha  Zeta  was  founded  in  1S69.    Its  present  member- 
ship is  thirty,  and  its  total   membership  ninety.     Of  the  two 
societies  comprising  members  of   the   Literary    Course,  the 
Ladies'  Literary  was  founded  in  1S35,  its  present  membership 
is  twenty-six.  and  its  total  membership  900 ;  the  ^lioian  was 
founded  in  1S52,  its  present  membership  is  thirty -two,  and  its 
total  membership  6cK).     The  initiation  fee  of  each  of  the  soci^ 
ties  is  $5.00,  and  the  annual  dues  the  same. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

There  is  an  Alumni  Association,  the  name  of  which  is  *nic 
Association  of  Alumni  of  Oberlin  College."    This  Association 
was  organized   in    1S39,  and  is  composed  of  all  the  coliege 
graduates.     Within  a  few  years  it  has  come  into  a  certain        1 
rehition  to  the  Trustees.     It  appoints  three  of  its  members 
corresponding  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  who  ha>** 
all  the  privileges  of  regular  members,  except  that  of  votit^S* 
During  Commencement  week  an  annual  address  is  given  ^®' 
fore  the  Association  by  one  of  its  members,  chosen  the  pr^^^'. 
ous  year  ;  and  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Trustees  and  Alutt* 
such  statements  are  made  of  the  condition  and  prospects 
the  collejje  as  are  of  interest. 

The   Society  of  Alumni  of  the  Theological   Departmer^ 
has  similar  annual  addressee,  and  appoints  two  correspondiif  ^ 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

THE    GYMNASIUM    ASSOCIATION. 

There  is  an  Association  of  the  students  owning  and  control-"^ 
ing  the  Gymna*»ii:m.  called  '*The  Oberlin  Gymnasium  Asso- 
ciation/'    Its  object  is  physical  culture  ;  it  was  founded  in  the 
summer  of  1S73  ;  and  its  present  membership  is  150.     Classes 


practice  gymnastic  exercises  under  competent  teachers.  Its 
funds  are  replenished  in  part  by  occasional  lectures.  The 
value  of  apparatus,  buildings,  &c..  is  about  $i,cxx). 


SECRET    SOCIETIES. 

All  secret  societies  are  prohibited  by  the  rules  of  the  college  ; 
and  in  the  whole  history  of  the  college  none  has  ever  existed. 

LIBRARIES. 

There  are  two  Libraries  connected  with  the  Institution,  the 
College  Library  and  the  Library  ot  the  College  societies  ;  both 
together  comprising  about  i  j,6oo  volumes.    The  College  Libra- 
ry, consisting  of  about  1 1, ooo  volumes,  has  been  made  up  largely 
from  the  contributions  of  books  by  the  friends  of  the  Insti- 
tution, both  in  this  country  and   England.     No  large  amount 
of  money  has  ever  been  given  for  the  Library.     Till  within  a 
few  years  there  has  been   no  library  fund  ;  but  there  is  now* 
such  a  fund   accruing   from  a  term  fee  of  thirty -five  cents, 
required  of  all  the  students,  and  from  examination  fees,  and 
amounting  to  about  $8oo  per  annum.     About  haU  of  this  is 
available  for  the  purchase  of  books  ;  and  the  Library  is  grow- 
ing slowly  by  the  addition  of  new  books.     During  term  time 
it  is  open  every  week-day  afternoon  for  reading  and  consul- 
tation, and   two  afternoons  of  the  week   for  drawing.     It  is 
well   patronized  by   the   students,  and   is    becoming  an    im- 
portant  auxiliary  to    the   instruction    given    in    the    classes. 

The    Library   of   the    Societies,  consisting  of  about   3,600 
X'olumes,  is  under  the  control  of  an  Association  composed  of 
I  he  College   Societies,   of  the   Ladies'  Societies,  and   of  the 
Theological  Society,  called  the  "Union  Library  Association." 
The   funds  for   increasing  the   Library  are  obtained   from  a 
term  fee  of  fifty  cent.-»  for  each    member,  from  the  appropria- 
tion of  I4.00  of  each  initiation  fee,  and  from  money  obtained 
t>y  lectures.     This  is  a  well  selected    Library,  and   is  largely 
used  by  the  College  students.     A  Reference   Library,  for  the 
useof  the  Theological  Students,  to  be  located  in  Council  Hall, 
is  contemplated. 


A  Reading  Room  was  established  in  connection  with  a 
society  called  "The  Society  of  Inquiry,"  in  the  early  history 
of  the  college,  and  the  Reading  Room  has  been  continued  to 
the  present  time.  It  is  sustained  by  the  fees  of  members. and 
furnishes  many  of  the  leading  periodicals  of  the  country. 
A  Reading  Room  is  also  maintained  for  the  theological 
students  at  Council  Hall. 

THE    CABINET. 

The  college  possesses  a  valuable  cabinet  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Geology  and  Natural  History,  principally  collected 
through  the  untiring  efforts  of  Professor  George  N.  Alleiit 
who  occupied  the  professorship  in  this  department  for  t\^'enty- 
four  years.  There  are  about  3,000  specimens  of  minerals  ; 
2,000  rocks  and  fossils  :  350  stufled  birds  and  mammaU  ;  20 
cases  of  insects  ;  1,^00  trays  of  modern  shells,  representing 
nearly  every  family  ;  2  large  cases  of  corals  ;  several  hundred 
miscellaneous  zoological  specimens  and  curiosities,  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  duplicate  material.  Student*-  pursu- 
ing these  branches  have  free  access  to  these  specimens  tor 
study.  Students  in  mineralogy  have  a  special  cabinet  of 
minerals  for  their  use,  and  350  wood  models  of  crystallogra- 
phic  forms. 

PHILOSOPHICAL    APPARATUS. 

The  apparatus  for  electrical  experiments  is  good  :  a  fine 
plate  machine  of  large  size,  with  the  usual  adjuncts  batteries, 
bells,  image  plates,  etc.;  a  RuhmkorffCoil  of  Ritchie's*  make, 
containing  fifteen  miles  of  wire  ;  electro  magnets,  arran^^ed 
for  exhibiting  very  varied  effects ;  a  large  galvanometer  ;  a 
Clark*s  magneto-electric  machine,  and  a  large  size  Geissler's 
tube  ;  an  electric  lamp  ;  large  flat  coils  of  copper  wire,  and 
automatic  inductive  coils  of  small  size  ;  and  apparatus  for 
illustrating  telegraphy.  There  is  a  tolerably  good  pneumatic 
apparatus  ;  a  large  air  pump  and  receivers,  condensers,  weight- 
lifters,  balloon  jar,  etc.,  etc. 

For  accoustics.  the  a]iparatus  is  meagre — only  a  few  cheap 
diapasoms,  organ  tubes,  glas;*  bell,  monochord,  wire  coils,  etc. 
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For  optics,  a  good  solar  microscope,  a  polarizing  instrument, 
a  pair  of  bisulphide  prisms,  an  assortment  of  lenses,  a  very 
fine  dissolving  view  apparatus,  a  hundred  or  more  views  in 
Astronomy,  Botany,  etc.;  a  pair  of  large  iron  cylinders  for 
ox v -hydrogen,  and  also  gas  bags,  with  press,  whirling  table 
with  colored  circles,  and  a  fine  compound  microscope. 

For  Mechanics  we  have  Atwood's  machine,  a  system  of 
pulleys,  a  Gyroscope,  (mounted,  also,  for  illustrating  preces- 
sion,) elastic  and  inelastic  balls,  and  many  other  pieces.  We 
have  a  pair  of  tine  i8  inch  globes,  well  mounted  ;  a  wire 
globe,  orreries,  a  fine  refracting  telescope,  four  inch  aperture,  of 
Clark  &  Sons*  make  ;  also  a  seven  inch  refracting  telescope  of 
eight  feet  focal  length,  of  excellent  defining  power — a  recent 
gift  We  have  a  good  surveyor's  compass  and  chain,  a 
Troughton  &  Simms'  level,  a  theodolite,  a^id  an  excellent  sex- 
tant. The  work  from  adjoining  the  apparatus,  conttrtns  a 
betutiful  $300  engine  lathe,  with  foot-power  attachment. 

CHBMICAL   APPARATUS. 

The  chemical  apparatus  is  such  as  to  illustrate  amply  the 
lectures  in  general  chemistry. 

DBGRBES    AND    DIPLOMAS. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  is  conferred  upon  the 
graduates  of  the  regular  course  in  the  Department  of  Theol- 
ogy ;  that   of  Bachelor  of  Arts   upon   the  graduates  of  the 
Classical  and  Scientific  Course  in  the  Department  of  Philoso- 
phy and  the  Arts.     The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  confer- 
red upon  any  Bachelor  Df  three  or  more  years'  standing,  who 
^^^    been  engaged   in  literary  or  scientific   pursuits,  and  has 
KustAined  a  good  moral  character.     A  Diploma,  certifying  the 
successful  completion   of  the   prescribed  course  of  study,  is 
given  to  each  graduate  of  the  Literary  Course  in  the  Depart- 
''^^nt  of  Philosophy  and  the  Arts,  and  to  each  graduate  of  the 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

PRESIDENTS   OF    THE    COLLEGE. 

^^*  Asa  Mahan  was  President  from   1835  to  1850  ;  Rev. 


C.  G.  Finney  from  1851  to  1866 ;  and  Rev.  James  H.  Faircls.  ah 
from  1866  to  the  present  time. 

PERIODICAL   LITERATURE. 

Of  the  periodicals  issued  at  Oberlin,  and  embodying  Ot^^f' 
lin  views,  '*  The  Oder/in  Evangelists''*  begun  in  1839  and  con- 
tinued till  1861,  was  a  religious  bi-weekly.  Its  matter  vrm,^  in 
every  sense  original  and  sti  ictly  religious.  For  many  years  the 
sermons  ot  Mr.  Finney  formed  one  of  its  chief  features  .  mnd 
these,  as  well  as  the  productions  of  its  editor,  Prof.  H^«**"J 
Cowles,  and  the  productions  of  others,  gave  fit  and  full  ^^' 
prcssion  to  Oberlin  thought. 

"  T/ic  Oder /in  Quarterly  Review^*  begun  in   1845  and 
continued    in    1S49,  contr%ining  more  elaborate  articles 
Oberlin  men,  fultilled  a  sini'lar  end. 

**  The  Oberlin  ^^tuiienfs  Monthly^*  begun   in  the  latter 
of  1S5S,  and  discontinued   in   the  Spring  of  1S51,  was 
ducted  by  editors  chosen  from  the  literary  societies,  and 
composed  chieHy  ot  the  productions  of  students. 

•'  The  Oberlin  Jievieu^'  begun   in  1874  and  still  contin 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Union  Library  Association, 
is  conducted  by  a  corps  of  editors  chosen  from  the  lites 
societies. 

BOOKS. 

Oberlin  has  not  yet  produced  a  long  list  of  books  ;  it 
suffice  here  to  mention  the  principal  ones.     President  Finn^ 
Systematic  Thcolog),  published  first  at  Oberlin  in  1847,  in  ^ 
volumes,  and  afterward  revised  and  published  in  one  volu- 
in  England,  embodies  his  original  and  profound  discussion 
the  "  Benevolence*'  theory  in  Moral  Philosuphy  in  its  relaCf 
to  other  theories,  as  well  :i>  a  like  discussion  of  the  princ 
doctrines  of  Chiistianity.  and   is   used   as  a  text-luMik  in 
Theological   Seminars .     President  Fairchild's  Moral  Phik 
phy,  pulihshcd  a  few   years  since,  is  a  concise,  clear,  and  ; 
teinatic  presentation  of  the   "  Benevolence*'  theory,  »pec 
tively  and   practically,  as  held   and   taught  at  Oberlin,  ai 
used  as  a  text- book   in  other  colleges.     Prof.  Cowles  i* 


r  Commentaries  on  nearly  all  of  the  books  of  the 
ament  and  on  John's  writings  in  the  New,  and  is  still 
These  Commentaries  have  been  everywhere  com- 
is  presenting  the  results  of  sound  learning  in  a  con- 
:lear  style. 

DISCIPLINE    OF    THE    COLLEGE. 

icipline  of  the  school  has  had,  from  the  beginning, 
:uliaritics.  Circumstances  were  favorable  for  the 
of  changes  in  the  usual  system  of  college  discipline, 
students  gathered  here  were  not  sent  to  school — they 
hey  were  serious-minded,  earnest  young  people,  with 
hi  but  to  make  the  most  of  their  time  and  opportu- 
hey  needed  suggestions  and  instruction — not  much 
The  early  students  will  remember  that  for  years 

0  roll  called  for  recitation,  no  marking  for  perform* 
Tionitor  to  note  absences  from  public  exercises,  and 
nt  rendered  in  any  way.  There  were  published 
)s — not  printed — to  which  all  were  expected  to  con- 
high  degree  of  familiarity  was  maintained  between 

id  students.  The  respect  and  confidence  were  so 
at  stately  formalities  would  have  seemed  as  much 
ice  as  between  parents  and  children.     Such  a  field 

1  good  opportunity  for  dispensing  with  the  strict  sur- 
of  the  monitorial  and  marking  systems,  and  making 
>unt  of  the  principles  of  confidence,  self-respect  and 
7he  self-reporting  system  has  been  in  operation  for 
rs,  each  studenr  giving  account  of  his  performance 
escribed  duties.  The  appeal  is  made  to  his  honor 
cspcct ;  and  while  these  doubtless  fail  at  times,  the 
of  the  system  is  rot  to  break  them  down. 

'd  has,  for  many  years,  been  kept  by  each  teacher  of 
rmance  in  recitation,  on  a  scale  ranging  from  zero  to 
his  ha«^  a  decisive  influence  in  promoting  diligence 
tnd  thoroughness  in  recitation. 

>es  of  individual  discipline  have  always  been  sur- 
few,  and  are  mostly  confined  to  the  Preparatory 
nt,  which  almost  all  new-comers  enter. 


There  are  many  influences  which  conduce  to  goo< 
among  which  may  be  mentioned,  first,  the  sense  of  i 
bility  which  attaches  to  each  pupil  to  maintain  his  go( 
Our  college  community  is  not  so  secluded  that  a  stu< 
have  a  college  reputation  as  distinct  from  his  repu 
general  society.  The  presence  of  both  sexes  in  th 
does  much  to  secure  this  result.  Then  again,  the 
which  has  always  prevailed  in  the  school  on  que 
moment  in  the  outer  world,  such  as  slavery  and  pol 
been  favorable. 

Still  another  feature  in  our  college  system  is  the 
ment  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  more  advan 
influential  students  as  teachers  of  the  classes  in  the  '. 
tory  Department.  These  teachers  have,  indeed,  no  $ 
out  of  the  recitation  room,  but  they  are  a  powerful  i 
on  the  side  of  good  order. 

While  the  general  outcome  of  our  system  of  disc 
thus  satisfactory,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  in 
successful,  and  that  there  are  not  instances  in  which 
of  teachers  are  frustrated,  and  the  hopes  of  parents  an< 
disappointed.  There  is  no  complete  immunity  from 
tion  in  Oberlin,  and  has  never  been.  Those  who  are  f 
to  evil  have  always  been  able  to  And  it ;  and  those  t 
a  direct,  vigilant  oversight  is  essential,  are  not  likely 
per  here.  But  many  who  would  resist  such  supervis 
deteriorate  under  it,  are  found  susceptible  to  | 
motives,  and  make  rapid  progress. 

RELIGIOUS   INFLUBNCBS. 

The  religious  influences  in  connection  with  Oberlin 
have,  from  the  flrst,  been  supreme  and  controlling, 
founded  in  prayer,  and  in  earnest  religious  cons* 
Revivals  have  been  frequent  and  powerful ;  there  ii 
more  or  less  religious  interest  among  the  studei 
conversions  are  continually  occurring.  Among  the 
and  citizens  there  is  an  earnest  desire  for  the  spiritual 
of  the  students.     All  the  students  are  required  to  mmu 


: lose  of  every  day  tor  puMic  prayei>,  aiul  tn  attend  family 
ers  in  the  morning  al  ihcir  hoardin^^  places. 
I'cry  recitation  is  opened  witli  a  short  pra\er  or  singinjj. 
students  arc  required  to  attend  church  twice  on  the  Sah- 
I.  Kvery  class  lias  a  weekly  exercise  in  the  Knglish  Bible, 
ch  all  are  required  to  attend  ;  and  in  these  exercises, 
.ghout  the  entire  course  of  study,  systematic  and  thorough 
ruction  is  given  in  the  history,  iloctrines  and  precepts  of 
Bible. 

here  is  a  weekly  pra\er-nieeting,  on  Monday  evening,  for 
young  people,  conducted  by  the  Principal  of  the  Prepara- 

■  Department,  and  a  weekly  pra\er-meeting  for  each  class, 
ducted  by  one  of  the  teachers.  The  young  people's  meet- 
,  on  Monday  evening,  is  largely  attended  bv  the  students, 
I  contributes  much  toward  awakening  and  maintaining  a 
gious  interest. 

'here  is  also  a    young  men'^   meeting  on  Sunda\  evening, 
a  voung  ladies'  meetin;^  at   the  same  hour  at  the  I  tidies' 
J. 

he  religion  incidcated  is  of  a  tyj)e  strictly  evangelical,  but 
'al  and  not  sectarian.  The  members  of  the  Faculty  are 
j^regationalist**  :  but  the  college  has  no  organic  connection 
I  any  religious  body,  and  the   broail,  general  principles  of 

■  Mianit'k  are  inculcated,  rather  than  mere  denominational 
iicteri»»tics. 

^le  graiiuates  of  the  Theological  Seminar\  generally  in;- 
c?  pastorN  of  Congregational  churches  ;  these  churches  arc 
crfore  interested  in  it  ;  and  the  Ohio  Congregational  Con. 
ice  appoint  a  committee  of  visitation  to  attend  the  annual 
»iinatio!is  and  rej)ort.  But  even  in  lhi*»  case  there  is  no 
i"olliiig  Nuper\ision. 

r^is  religious  spirit  has  been  ])ervading,  persistent  and 
foiling,  and  has  given  a  character  of  seriousness,  earnest* 
and  sobriety  both  to  the  Institution  and  to  the  place. 
this  many  have  contributed  ;  but  perhaps  no  one  man 
irontributed  more  than  the  late  President  Finncv.  At  the 
-  of  his  death  he  had  been  connected  with  the  college,  at 
f«»b«»r  of  Theology,  forty  years  ;  for  fifteen  years  he  waa 


President  of  the  College  ;  and  till  within  two  or  three  years 
of  his  death,  he  was  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  in  which 
position  lie  exerted  a  controlling  infhieiice  over  the  students 
as  well  as  over  the  inhabitants.  By  his  fervid  and  untiring 
zeal,  anil  his  deep  and  earnest  love  for  souls,  united  with  a 
mind  of  extraordinary  strength  and  energy,  he  made  here,  as 
every  wliere,  upon  the  multitudes  whom  he  drew  under  his 
inHueiice,  impressions  salutary  and  lasting.  Beyond  question 
Oberlin  has  received  its  practical  and  earnest  religious  charac 
tcr  largely  fnjni  him. 

SOURCES   OK    INFORMATION. 

In  tlie  preccdinj?  sketch  tree  use  has  been  made  of  a  little 
book  by  PresivloiU  I'Virchild,  entitled,  "Oberlin,  its  Origin, 
Pro'jjross  and  Rjsults,"  delivered  first  as  an  address  to  the 
alumni  In  iS6o,  and  re-published  in  1S71.  This  is  the  best 
history  and  characteri/atio'i  of  Oberlin  that  has  yet  been 
written.  **  A  Historical  Sketch  of  Oberlin  College  "  has  also 
been  published  in  pamphlet  form,  by  E.  H.  Fairchild,  for 
many  years  Principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department,  and 
now  President  oi'  Berea  College. 

l*resideni  Fairchild's  Inaugural  Address,  delivered  in  xS66» 
and  publisliod  in  pamphlet  form,  discusses  "  £ducational 
Arrangements  and  College  Life  at  Oberlin  ;''  and  in  July, 
1867.  he  also  delivereil,  before  a  meeting  of  College  Presi- 
dents at  Springiicl<l,  III.,  an  address  on  '*  The  Co-education  of 
the  Sexes/'  v.hich  was  published  in  pamphlet  form.  To  these, 
together  with  the  annual  and  triennial  catalogues,  thof;e  who 
desire  further  information  are  referred. 
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FACl!I/rY   0\'   OHKRIJN   COLIJIGH, 

1876. 

Rii\ .  Ja-mks  II.  Faikchilii,  Prksiuknt. 
i*roi'.  <if  l*hcc>lc)<ry,  and  Avery  Professor  of  Moral  l*hiIusoph) 

Rkv.  John  Mokgan, 
Prof,  of  New  Testament  Literature  and  Biblical  Theology. 

Jamks  Dascomh,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  Hotany  and  Physiology. 

Rkv.  John  M.  Elms, 

Professor  of  Mental  Philosophy  and  Rhetoric. 

Rkv.  Ciiaklk!>  II.  Ciiukciiill, 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

Rkv.  Judsox  Smith, 
Prof,  of  Church  History,  and  I..ecturer  on  Modern  Hiitoi]r- 

(iii.Ks  \V.  Shuktlkff,  A-  M., 
Profi-^sor  of  the  Latin  Lan^ua«re  and  Literature. 

Rkv.  IIikam  Mkad, 
Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Pastiiral  Theolojrv. 

Rl-V.    W.M.    II.    RVOKK. 

I'rofc^sor  of  theCJreek  Laii^uaj^e  and  Literature. 

Fkxkj-on   15.  Rick. 

Professor  of  Music. 

KkV.    ICl.IJAIl    P.    Hakkows. 

Piiifivsvjii  of  litl»rt\\  and  Old  rcstament  Literature. 

Ki.\.   I.XMKs  11.  La  I  Mil. 
PiiULij^al  of  till"  Iji^lish  Prej>aratt»ry  School. 

A I  Mi;i:i    A.   Wuu.iri,  A.  M.,  Ph.  H., 
Pi«iUvv,,|  uf  (Jeoloi-v   :ind  Natural  Ilisti»rv 
Ia.mi.*-   K.  Ni:\\  ion,  a.  M.. 
rrnt   iif  tlu-  (ii-iinan  and    i-'riiuh   Lan*;ua^es  and  Liter:iture». 

I  \MI  s     K.    Sl.VKH.\.NC  K.    A.     M.. 

Instrucioi  in  ICIocution 
Ih.M.'V    1'.    Cl.AUK,    A.    M.. 

.V-'.iti  i.itr  l*iiiU"'>or  of  Latin  and  (ireek. 

Mi:-».  .\.  .\.   I-'.  JoiixMoN. 

I'niuipal   of  llu-   Ladies*  Oepartincnt 


Central  Normal  School, 


n  with  otlvrs  in  varinux  (wrtfl  nf  tlio  8t.it<>,  liul 
in  till'  wicli'-s|)n-ii<l  lii'licf  tliut  Oiiio  nc^li'il  sonii>- 
o  than  till'  lucre  iicailcmy,  i-olicpi.'  or  hifjh  Ri>hoi>I. 
to  prepare  her  tciiehern  for  tlie  anlutms  an<l  r*>- 
task  of  training  her  one  million  an<)  xoventcvn 
•hihlren. 

nvietion  fouml  fref|neiit  expression  in  written 
I'l  in  ahle  ilisi'us,-;i<nis  in  her  educational  rouneils, 
s  l.s.'>0;  an<l  in  l'*.'>(i,  an  effort  was  made  hy  thf 
leniMiIvcs,  toi'stalilisli  such  apcliixil  in  tlie  eastern 
e  Stale,  under  the  auspieen  of  the  Ohio  State 
Association,  liut  tlie  Imrden  pniving  Um  grent 
t  Miis  idiaiidoiii'd,  after  a  few  years'  trial,  and  the 
tinned  a^^  a  private  enterpriae. 
ates  had  already  ex]>eude<l  lurpo  sumn  of  money 
hini:  Normal  Schotds.  These  wdiools  nonn  hecnnie 
dly  p'tiiular,  and  their  ncooasity  tivcmed  m  ap- 


parent  in  our  own  State,  that  the  matter  was  froqu  ^t— ^^'^^'r 
brought  bcfon;  the  Legislature  by  the  leading  teachers^  —      ^''■' 
more  rt'cently  in  the  shape  of  reeomniendations  in  the  6-*-'   ^''^'^ 
Connuissioners'  Reports.    But  for  rcaf?ons  best  known  tc^      -*'*'''• 
self,  the  State  of  Ohio  has  thus  far  refused  to  li^iten  to  t  t  ^^''"' 
appeals,  and  has  delayed  the  recognition  of  this  wan  t  »    ^" 
any  direet  aid,  other  than  the  provisions  made  for  Coi-»  *^^^ 
Teaehcrs'  Institutes. 

This  publie  negleet  of  one  of  the  most  manifest  wa»^^^" 
wluther  unavoidable  or  not,  has  naturally  led  to  the  org"**  ^^' 
zation  of  a  nunjber  of  private  Normal  Sehools,  and  Nor^*' 
Departments  in  Academies  and  Colleges,  which,  at  the  \y^^ 
are  inadequate,  \yoi\\  as  to  number  and  efficiency,  for    *  '\ 
great  work  of  training  an  army  of  teachers  every  year.    1*^  *^^* 
inefiiricnry  <loes  not  necessarilv  arise  from  anv  defect        ^  . 
colleges,  as  such,  but  from  the  incompatibility  of  the  r^c^^ 
thry  have  undertaken  to  do.     This  work  is  largely  pn>^^^^' *^^ 
sional,  and  can  only  be  provided  for  at  heavy  expense.  ^  ^^-—    ^• 
the  necessary  diversion  of  much  that  belongs  exelusiv^"  "^i 

to  college  work.     The  State  could,  however,  well  aflbnl  5 

organize  and  endow  Normal  Dei»artments  in  her  Univ 
ties,  and  in  her  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  a 
thus  adfl  largely  to  th<'ir  jiopularity  and  usefulness. 

The  wisdom  of  the  larger  cities,  in  providing  for  thiti  pi 
fessionul  training  t)f  their  teachers,  is  in  striking  contra. 
with  that  of  the  State  at  large;  and  the  results  are  tcdlii^> 
with  marked  eilect  upon  the  character  of  the  schools,  whi*' 
companMl  with  th(»se  of  similar  grade,,  when*  no  such  pr* 
visions  have  yet  been  made.    But  it  is  to  be  hopfnl  that  whe 
Ohio  does  move  in  this  mattt-r,  it  will  be  with  a  liberality 
and  a  di«rnity  becoming  her  acknowledged  greatnes<s. 

Tlie    iirgani/ation    and    ei|uipment   of  a   seliool    exliibir 
iiig  all  the  grades  of  teaching  and  management,  from  th« 
primary  to  the  most  advanced,  has  long  been  a  elierishti  ^ 
>clit  nic  of  the  writer;  that  such  u  school,  under  wiw  an*  ^ 


beneficent  management,  and  with  a  liberal  patronage,  would 
be  of  vast  service  to  the  teachers  of  the  State,  in  their  pro- 
fessional capacity,  can  scarcely  be  questioned.  That  many 
such  are  needed  in  the  State,  is  equally  apparent.  Every 
county  has  teachers  and  candidates  enough  to  constitute  a 
pom!  Normal  School,  if  they  could  bd  brought  together  under 
some  wise  provisions.  But,  what  the  State  fails  to  do  in  a 
matter  of  such  manifest  necessity,  will,  under  an  enlightened 
public  sentiment,  be  attempted  at  least,  by  private  enter- 
prise ;  though  it  must  be  apparent  to  any  one,  that,  to  put 
into  operation  such  a  school,  or  such  schools,  requires  a 
larger  fortune  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  teachers,  even 
in  an  incori>orate  capacity. 

The  design  of  the  ^'Ohio  Central  Xormal  Srhody^^  will,  there^ 
fore,  be  inferreil  from  the  foregoing,  and  from  its  subsecjuent 
history.  How  fully  it  shall  answer  the  expc»ctations  of  its 
founders  and  friends,  remains  to  be  seen.  It  has  had  all  the 
struggles  and  banish ips  incident  to  an  enterprise  rtnjuiring 
the  greatest  watchfulness,  and  the  most  unremitting  lalx)r, 
to  guard  it,  at  once,  from  mere  pedantry,  and  at  the  same 
time,  to  make  it  thorough  in  its  academic  work,  and  truly 
professional  in  its  character.  In  this  latter  respect,  it  has 
hod  to  contend  against  the  prevailing  indifference,  and 
ignorance,  as  to  the  true  nature  and  design  of  a  Normal 
School,  as  well  as  against  the  example  and  prejudice  of 
other  institutions,  merely  bearing  that  name.  But,  that  its 
beginnings  have  been  fair,  as  to  success,  and,  that  its  pro^ 
pects  are  auspicious,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 

HRIKF    HISTORY. 

In  the  summer  of  1871,  the  property,  formerly  known  as 
the  "  Worthington  Female  Seminary,''  situated  in  the  town 
of  Worthington,  Franklin  County,  Ohio,  including  three 
acres  of  land,  beautifully  ornamented  with  trees  and  slirul>- 
bery,  a  large  four  story  brick  building,  auii>le  for  the  aecom- 


niodation  of  150  or  200  students,  was  purchased,  and  a  school 
0})ened  the  following  September,  under  the  joint  principal- 
ship  of  Mitchell  and  Odgen,  with  the  title  of  "  Ohio  Centrd 
Normal  SchooW 

THE    LOCATION 

is  one  of  great  natural  beauty  and  excellence,  easy  of  access 
from  all  parts  of  the  State,  being  within  five  miles  of  the 
corporate  limits  of  Columbus,  and  directly  on  one  of  the 
many  railroads  leading  into  that  city,  and  within  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  another.  These,  together  with  the  health- 
fulnoss,  and  quiet  of  place,  and  the  general  intelligence  of 
the  inhabitants,  seem  to  point  out  this  place,  as  one  most 
c(»utral  and  desirable  for  the  establishment  of  a  Normal 
School,  suitcnl  to  the  professional  wants  of  the  teachers  of 
the  State.  The  first  care,  therefore,  in  its  establishment 
was  to  render  these  advantages  as  serviceable  as  possible. 
Accordinpjlv 

A   COCRSE   OF    STUDY 

was  adopted,  embracing  a  careful  review  of  the  common 
branches,  and  the  study  of  the  usual  number  and  kind  of 
the   higher   academic   branches,  including   the  languages- 
Superadded,  was  a  professional  course,  to  which  the  merely 
academic  was  sulx)rdinated,  embracing  the  whole  doctrin^ 
of  educational  growth  and  progress,  together  with  the  study 
of  the  best  authors  on  teaching,  the  school  laws  ol  the  States 
and  a  careful  com])arison  and  test  of  principles  and  meihodi^'r 
in  a  course  of  lectures,  one  or  two  each  day,  extending 
through  the  entire  school  course,  varied  each  term  and  year^ 
to  suit  the  grade  and  other  circumstances  of  the  class.    Care-' 
ful  abstracts  of  these  lectures  and  lessons  were  made  by  the? 
pupil  teachers.     This,  together  with  the  teaching  exercises, 
discussions  and  writing  of  "theses "on  the  various  topics 
relating  to  teaching,  constituted  the  leading  features  of  the 
school,  about  which  all  mere  study  of  branches,  as  such,  was 
made  to  cluster,  as  illustrative  of  principles  and  methods. 


THE    ATTKNDAXCE 

the  first  yoar,  in  the  Normal  School  proper,  was  111 ;  52  gen- 
tlemen, and  59  ladies.  The  second  year  it  was  178;  94  gen- 
tlemen, and  84  ladies.  The  number  graduated  the  second 
year,  was  S,  4  gentlemen  and  4  ladies,  all  of  whom,  with  but 
one  exception,  entered  at  once  ujwn  the  duties  of  teaching, 
some  of  them  in  the  best  schools  in  the  State. 

The  following  year,  the  school  was  under  the  joint  princi- 
imlship  of  Ogden  and  Lewis,  Mr.  Mitchell  having  entered 
\i\yim  another  profession.  The  attendance  this  j'ear  was 
215;  105  gentlemen  and  11<)  ladies,  with  a  graduating  class 
of  17,  W  gentlemen  and  9  ladies,  l()of  whom  have  enteral 
upon  their  duties  as  teachers.  The  (^urse  of  study  remained 
substantially  the  same,  with  some  slight  alterations  in  the 
arrangement  of  terms. 

In  January,  1875,  Mr.  Lewis  withdrew,  leaving  the  entire 
management  of  tlie  school  to  the  present  principal,  assiste<I 
temporarily,  by  Uev.  Chas.  II.  Young,  A.  M.,  Rector  of  the 
Efiiscopal  Church  in  the  place,  Miss  Carrie  M.  Semple — a 
teacher  of  rare  abilities — and  six  tutors,  members  of  the 
Senior  Class.  This  plan  of  entrusting  a  few  classes  to  the 
more  a<lvanced  students,  we  have  found  beneficial,  where  it 
i<  prop<Tly  guardc*!,  lK)th  to  teacher  and  pupil.  It  is  carry- 
ing tmt,  though  not  always  in  the  most  satisfactory  way,  one 
of  th«*  leading  ideas  of  a  Normal  School,  viz. :  to  learn  how  to 
teach  ^  hy  prartlrv  under  the  di  net  inn  of  the  prlncipaL 

Tlie  ATTENDANCE  this  year  was  214;  111  gentlemen,  and 
103  Ia<lies,  with  a  class  of  20  graduates,  10  gentb'men  and  10 
ladies.  A  large  majority  of  these  have  already  found  remu- 
nerative ]H>sitions  in  the  schools  in  various  jMirts  of  the 
State.  The  seh<K)l  continues,  the  jiresent  year,  under  the 
^nii*  prim'ipalsliip,  with  alnrnt  the  usual  number  in  attend- 
ance, and  with  a  marked  and  steady  progress  to  a  liigher 
fttandanl  of  exc<*llenee.  The  vicissitudes  it  has  thus  far 
experience  I,  have  only  servetl  to  point  out  needed  improve- 
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monts,  an<l  to  donionstrato  how  necessary  a  purely  X 
sional  school  is. 

THE    PRKSENT   PLAN. 

It  will  he  seen  by  the  **  synopsis  of  a  course  of  stu*!}"^        '* 

the  end  of  this  sketch,  that  what  few-  changes  have   t^^**  * 

^A'  It 
made  in  tlie  curriculum,  all  look  to  the  same  object,  to-  ^ 

its  more  perfect  adaj^tation  to  the  wants  of  teachers.     It    ** 

, ^ ^^.^ ^  .^^ 

sition : 

1.     Thai  Xormal  SchooU  ought  to  be  largely  or  entirely  pr^    ^  , 

sionalj  if  their  rircumstances  will   j>ermit,  their  acaden^     ^* 

11** 
character  bcinj^  merely  incidental,  arising  chiefly  from    t. 

present  nectrssary  recojrnition  of  the  fact  that  students    ^^^^. 

not  usually  thorou<rhly  enoujrh  prepared  in  the  acadeii 

studies,   to  (Mitt-r   thi»   professional   department,   and    m 


a- 
it 


ni'cds  complete  these  studies  in  the  Normal  School,  mui 
to  its  detrimtnit,  as  a  punfly  professional  school. 

2.     That  the   whole  Kuhjcct  of  IMactirs,  general  and  sperd 
admits  nf  a^i  rigid  a  chinsijication  into  scifntijie  fonnuL'r  as  w^ 
ally  fallii  to  the  lot  of  any  mcrdy  empirif-al  i^i^'nre ;  a  classifw-"^ 
tinn,  whosr  nomenrlature  is  at  least  .is  si«:nificant  as  tb  ^' 
of  Mtntnl  Scirnrr,  uix»n  which  it  is  mainly  foundinl,  and  ii«^ — ^| 
h'ss  certain  than  th<*  laws  of  j|;n»wth,  as  we  find  them  devc' 
opeil    in  I  [it  III  fin  Pfiifiiioltigy  and  Hygiene.     Indewl  it   is  ther* 
two  seii-ners,  relating:  i*^  tliev  do  to  the  mind  and  the  Uxl V 
that  ^'ive  rise  to,  an«l  make  necessary,  the  science  of  dida^* 
ti<*s. 

I».      7^1(1  f  fmrhfrs,  nfttr  th*ir  arndrmie  in^ffntrtiony  ran  Ite  mo^ 
rflirirnth/  iH'rimrnl  f'-r  thiir  n'nrk\  In/  Mtndt/inq  thiA  mience  h^fnr^ 
fffft  ni}ttin't  t'l  prurfiff   It.     It  may.  for  convenience,  lie  furniU' 
lated  thus  : 

1.  ThfsftnJy  nf  lU'tn  n.son  tdnndJe  hing,  in  all  hig  J0f*otilfft' 
ythit'mn.'i  in  h'h.jrnnt  injiinCfj  tn  maturity,  bnth  iiif  a  jifij^irtU  ami 
a  jtsyrhiral  Uring. 


This  gives  comprehensive  views  as  to  his  intended  spliere, 
U(i  suggests  means,  at  the  same  time,  of  restoring  and  set- 
ing  him  right,  wherein  his  departure  from  the  true  path  is 
pparent — no  small  part,  it  will  be  seem,  of  man's  true  edu- 
utiou,  in  a  world  where  surroundings  have  such  a  potent 
nfluence.  The  lack  of  this  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  those 
rho  have  his  management,  is  a  source  of  no  inconsiderable 
hare  of  the  mistakes  and  blunders  commited  in  man's 
ducation.  To  teach  man  we  must  know  him,  not  only 
istorically,  but  psychologically.  To  know  him,  we  must  study 
lini ;  and  the  child  is  the  many  the  society ^  the  state,  epitom- 
zcd,  and  is  best  studied  in  connection  with  the  means  of 
ducation  and  growth. 

2.  The  study  of  knowledge  as  an  educational  instrumentality; 
znowledge  not  as  an  endy  but  as  a  ineuns  by  which  an  end  is  to  be 
Utainedy  a  vieans  by  which  man  is  to  be  educated. 

It  embraces  what  might  be  denominated  the  psychology 
rf  knowledge ;  or  a  diagnosis  of  science,  art  and  employment, 
Tor  the  purpose  of  determining  their  educational  worth,  or 
value,  so  that  they  may  be  disposed,  both  as  to  kind  and 
quantity,  to  the  very  best  possible  advantage,  in  the  child's 
education. 

With  this  branch  of  the  professional  work,  every  teacher 
should  have  some  acquaintance — should  even  be  familiar ; 
ibr  no  teacher  is  fitted  for  his  office,  in  that  highest  sense,  to 
which  we  all  should  aspire,  who  cannot  plan  and  execute  an 
entire  philosophical  course  of  study,  for  any  grade  of  school, 
for  which  he  may  be  preparing  himself.     The  ability  to 
foresee,  and   to  provide  for  the  logical  and  chronological 
development  of  the  faculties  of  body  and  mind,  by  a  corre- 
sponding adjustment  of  contemporaneous  branches  and  em- 
ployments, is  an  accon>plishment  devoutly  to  be  sought  in 
the  Normal  School. 

3.  The  study  and  practice  of  methods,  general  and  specialy  as 
deduced  from  the  study  of  man:  a'7\d  kiwwledge,.  in  all  their 
legitimate  relations,  as  indicated  in  the  foregoing  propositions. 
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This  constitutes  the  major  part  of  the  last  year's  profes- 
sional work,  in  this  Normal  School.  We  do  not  mean 
'*  methods,"  as  mere  caprice,  but  methods  founded  upou 
facts  and  principles,  deduced  by  logical  analysis  from  the 
nature  of  man  as  an  educable  subject.  This  knowledge  then 
becomes  a  means,  and  education,  symmetrical  and  complete, 
an  end  to  be  attained. 

The  real  value  of  methods  depends  entirely  upon  their 
conformity  to  sound  theory,  or  the  ends  thev  are  intended  to 
subserye.  In  addition  to  this,  however,  their  use  may  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  truth;  but  ;nuch  after  the  same  manner, 
in  which  the  amputation  of  a  limb,  may  lead  the  **quack" 
to  the  dis(!0very  of  an  artery,  but  not,  usually,  in  time  to 
save  the  artery,  or  the  life  of  the  patient. 

True   theory  logically  precedes  methods  or  practice,  as 
science  precedes  art,  or  the  applications  of  science  to  busi- 
ness pursuits.     The  consistent  blending  of  the  two,  consti- 
tutes the  true  conditions  of  all  healthy  progress,  and  all 
right  i>ra(tice  in  the  art  of  teaching.     True  methods  are  the 
pnxluct  of  careful  study  and  experiment,  based  upon  tb^ 
knowlcdiTL'  of  man,  and  the  means  by  which  he  attains  b^^ 
greatest  pi'rfection.     They  are  self-evolved,  and  individu^*' 
ized  in   their  application;  and,  to  be  successful,  they  mu^ 
be  vitalized  by  that  warm  glow  of  native  intelligence,  whic?"'^ 
couK's  alone  from   discovery,  or   invention.    They  are  th-  ^ 
legitimate  out-growths  of  self-knowledge  and  culture,  an^ 
heufo  subject  to  such  modifications  in  the  hands  of  diff'eren 
tearluTs.as  cinMimstancesand  individual  pupils  may  demanc^ 
TJk'h  are  the  cfponcnLs  of  principles.     These  principles  slt^^ 
eternal,   iniloxible,   unchanged,    and    unchanging.      Their*^ 
right  aj)pUcati()n,  which  is  method,  is  as  varied  and  multi— -^ 
iorin  a^  the  natures  are,  which  they  are  intended  to  accom— -^ 
modate.      The   whole    doctrine    of   methods,    therefore,    is 
ex])ressed    in    these    three    words,    "  Unity   in    Diversity :^^ 
unity  in  principle,  and  diversity  in  practice  or  methods. 


These   propositions    presuppose,  or    demand    an    intimate 

knowledge  of  ph y}?iology  and  mental  science.     Such  too,  as 

is  si'ldoui  derived  from  books  alone;  but  a  knowledge  of  the 

incentives  of  human  thought  and  acti(m,  determined  from 

carefully   noting  the  changes  in   intellectual,    moral    and 

physical  growth,  and  their  mutual  bearings,  one  ui>on  the 

other.     This  reveals  an  important  fact  in  respect  to  these 

studies,  viz.:  tliat  they  are   most  successfully   prosecuted, 

when  stu<lied  as  one  branch,  the  mind  in  connection  with 

the  organism  through    which   it   acts;  or  what  might  hv 

termed,  if   the  coining  of  a  word  were  allowable,  jmfcho- 

JthyBiology,  or  mental  physiology.     These  two  branches,  thus 

correlated,  and  thus  studied,  are  made  tlie  basis  of  all  right 

professional  study  and  practice  in  this  Normal  School.     By 

these  and  similar  agencies,  it  is  proposed  to  reach  the  true 

fjoctrine  of  man's  (Mhication,  and  to  promulgate  it  among 

teachers,  a  reform,  it  would  seem,  most  devoutly  to  be  wishe<l 

for,  at  this  parti(nilar  juncture  of  human  affairs.     In  short, 

it  profK)ses,  first,  to  understand  man  as  an  educable  subject; 

second,  to  know  the  force  and  value  of  hnowledge  as  a  means 

of  his  e<lucation  ;  and  lastly,  to  make  philosophical  appli- 

c*ations    of    knowledge    and    human    activities    to    actual 

teaching.     The  first  two  embody  the  ^^  PrinriplcH  of  Educa- 

tifm*^  and  are   known  as  such  in  this  .s(diool,   the  last  as 

^'^  Mrthodf*;''    an<l   together    they    constitute    the    crowning 

c?xcellence  of  all  **Theorv  and  Practice." 

But  in  order  to  render  these  principles  more  available, 
ttnd  to  exhibit  in  a  more  tangible  form,  the  workings  of  u 
philosophical  sy<ti»m  of  education, 

TWO   NEW    DEl'ARTMK.NTS 

have  been  recenilv  added  to  this  school,  viz. : 

1.  A  Moihl  S^'hofti  ('omposed  of  three  grades,  Primary, 
InteruHHliate  and  High  School,  this  latter  assuming  tht* 
Vrork  of  tlie  merely  academic  preparation,  and  at  the  same 
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time,  the  whole  serving  as  a  model  for  observation  and  prao- 
tice ;  and 

2.  A  genuine  Kindergarten^  botli  for  the  purpose  of  exhib- 
iting the  true  methods  of  eulture,  for  little  children  from 
the  age  of  three  to  seven  years,  according  to  "Froebel's 
Method,^'  and  for  training  Kindergarten  teachers  for  this 
comparatively  new  education,  so  deservedly  popular  where 
best  known. 

THE    PRESENT   FACULTY  OF   INSTRUCTION 

consists  of  the  following  persons : 

John  Ogden Principal  of  Normal  School. 

Mrs.  John  Ogden Principal  of  Kindergarten. 

Miss  Mary  S.  Case. ..First  Assistant  Teacher. 
Sebastian  Thomas... Teacher  of  German  Language. 

These  are  assisted  from  time  to  time  by  such  members  of 
the  Senior  class  as  are  fitted  for  giving  instruction  in  the 
several  branches. 

the  normal  institute, 
or  short  term  of  five  or  six  weeks,  in  July  and  August?  ^ 
each  year,  constitutes  an  important  feature  in  this  Nori*^^ 

School. 

This  term  is  for  the  accommodation  of  city  teachers,  ^^^ 
others  throughout  the  State,  who  are  confined  in  th  ^^ 
scIkk)1s  (luring  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  yet  who  fi^ 
willing  to  devote  their  vacations  to  the  review  of  branch^^ 
and  to  the  attendance  upon  courses  of  lectures  on  popul  ^ 
s('i(Miees,  and  principles  and  methods  of  teaching. 

The   v(»ry  best  representatives  of  these  jwpular  subjec 
are  chosen  from  year  to  year,  and  the  exposition  of  the 
several  topics,  may  be  regarded  as  the  safest  and  most  coi 
plete  that  can  any  where  be  found. 

As  an  example,  we  append  the  lists  for  the  years  of  187 
and  187(> : 


ASSISTANT  mSTRUCTORS  AT  NORMAL  INSTITUTE. 

l'u..i-.  T.  C,  Meniiknji.1i,],.  .    -    .     -     Ohi.)  Ajr.  uuil  ilei'li.  CulU-t 
Experimeiilal  Pliytiin, 

Mr.v.  F,  \V.  Case, Col mn bus,  Ohio. 

Primary  ingfrartion  and  Drawing, 

Hon.  T.  W.  Harvey, Painesville.  Ohio. 

Englith  Grammar,  and  Theory  and  Praeliet. 

Prof,  R.  B.  Mabsh, Mt.  Vernon.  Ohio. 

Reading  and  Vocal  Callure. 


LECTURERS. 

Pres't  F.  Mbebick, Deltt ware,  Ohio. 

Tvo  Lecture*,  "Godin  Kature." 
I*«ea'T  Edu-ard  Obton,    -    -    -    -      Ohio  Ag.  an<l  Mech,  College, 
Tito  Lecbiret,  "  Geology  of  Ohio." 

***>=w-  E  E.  WnrtB, Educational  Monthly. 

One  Lecture,  "Six  Blemenli  of  Omeramenl." 

^*-    1).  A.  Basdau., Colunibna,  Ohio. 

5W  ieefutrt,  "  Saex  Canal,"  and  "  Pompeii  and  Hercutaneum," 

^**5«.  C.  S.  Smart, Commissioner  Common  Schools. 

One  Lecture,  "  Official  Duties  of  Teacher*." 


EVENING  ENTERTAINMENTS. 


The  list  for  1876  is  as  follows ; 

Prop.  T.  G.  Mbndbnhali,      ■  Experimental  Pliysios. 

Hon.  T.  W,  Harvrv,  ....  LanguaKe  and  Theory  nnd  Practice. 

Hon,  W.  D.  Hbhklb,    .    -    .  Alathematical  InetruclioD. 

Him  Deua  A.  Lathrof,  -    .  Principles  and  Methods  of  Education. 

Haa.  F.  W.  Cabb, Primary  Instruction. 

Mn.  JoHK  Ogdbn,    ....  Kindergarten  Practice. 
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These  persons  are  too  well  known  in  Ohio  and  elsewhere 
to  need  anv  words  of  commendation.  Their  names  are  a 
sufficient  guaranty  to  teachers,  for  the  excellence  of  their 
instruction.  The  list  for  popular  lectures  for  this  year  hiL< 
not  vet  been  selected. 

We  may  be  pardoned  for  introducing  here,  the  following 
resolutions,  passed  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  the 
Normal  Institute.  They  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  exponent 
of  public  opinion  respecting  this  feature  of  the  school,  and 
of  its  general  management. 

FROM   THE  SPRINGFIELD  REPUBLIC. 

The  State  of  Ohio,  as  a  State,  makes  no  provision  for  the  professional 
traininjr  of  her  teachers;  hence  this  must  be  done,  if  done  at  all,  either 
in  neighboring  States,  or  in  institutions  in  our  own  State  wliich  are  kept 
up  by  private  enterprise. 

Among  the  many  schools  established  for  this  purpose,  none  more 
richly  deserves  the  patronage  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  than  the 
Ohio  Central  Normal  School  at  Worthington,  Ohio. 

This  school  is  looked  upon  by  the  prominent  educators  of  Ohio,  m 
one  of  the  very  best  in  the  State  ;  one  that  is  established  upon  the  right 
basis;  one  whose  infiuence  for  good  is  being  felt  wherever  its  teacbew 
are  found. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  present  at  the  annual  Institute  at  Wott^' 
ington,  commencing  July  7th  and  continuing  five  weeks,  and  I  can  ^*- 
unhesitatingly  that  it  wds  the  most  successful  Institute  ever  held  th^^®' 
One  hundre  1  teachers  were  in  attendance,  and  the  instruction  wa^ 
the  best  an<l  m  )st  priictical  character.     Prof.  Me nden hall's  lectures  ^'^ 
experiments  in  physics,  Mrs.  Case's  primary  work,  Prof.  Orton's  f  ^^ 
tures  on  the  geology  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Harvey's  instruction  in  langua^^^ 
and  the  drill  in  elocution  by  Prof.  Marsh,  were  all  prominent  featni 
of  the  Institute.     Daily  disi'ussions  were  held  by  the  teachers  in  whi- 
matters  of  vital  importance,  relating  to  the  theory  and   practice 
teaching,  were  talked  over  and  an  interchange  of  views  thus  effect^^ 
which  must  be  i)rolitiible  to  all  who  participated  therein.     At  theclo^^ 
of  the  Institute  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unan- 
mously  adopted : 

Whekkas,  We,  teachers,  having  attended  the  Normal  Institute  a^ 
Worthington,  Ohio,  1875,  have  been  greatly  benefitted  by  the  practicai^ 
instruction   of  the  able  educators  to  whom  we  have  listened;  and 
whereas,  we  believe  that  Prof.  Ogden,  on  account  of  his  ability  in,  anc^ 
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1  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  e<lucation,  deserves  the  co-operation 
i  support  of  the  teachers  of  the  State : 

^iffolred.  That  we  do  tender  him  our  sincere  thanlcs  for  this  oppor- 
iity  of  availing  ourselves  of  so  much  practical  knowledge ;  and  that 
wish  him  the  largest  success  in  his  noble  work. 

Hftttlirdy  That  we  heartily  indorse  the  management  of  this  institution, 
i  recommend  it  to  any  who  wish  to  prepare  thenjselves  for  teaching, 
one  giving  thorough  and  practical  training. 

Remlvfd,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  several 
jnty  papers  for  publication. 

riiis  school  is  now  under  the  manngement  of  Prof.  John  Ogden 
isted  by  an  able  corps  of  instructors.  The  fall  term  commences 
•ly  in  Si»pteml>er,  and  to  teachers,  who  wish  to  better  fit  themselves 
the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged,  allow  me  to  say,  that  they  will 
ri  no  place  where  the  work  (ran  be  done  more  thoroughly  and  satis- 
torily  than  at  Woithington. 

The  following  circular,  and  **  Synopsis  of  a  Course  of  Study 
l)oth  Academic  and  Professional — for  Normal  Schools'* 
ill  convey  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  present  and  pros- 
ftive  purposes  of  the  school : 


Ohio  Central  Normal  School. 


Thorfmgh  in  m  ii-nrk,  and  Proftnional  in  iln  character. 
Modem  in  itt  melhodn^  and  mode$i  in  it$  clainn. 


L 

ITS    PrRPOSES   ARE. 


To  devote  special  attention  to  "Common  and  Higher 
Branches/'  making  thorough  scholars  by  systematic 
study  and  hard  work,  as  an  indispensable  prerequisite 
to  good  teaching. 
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2,  To  impart  sound  and  comprehensive  views  of  the  nature:  irn. 

desijrn  and  scope  of  education  and  culture,  by  care  — /u/ 
study  of  accredited  authors  on   teaching;  a/id  b;        'a 
course  of    Lectures,   covering    the  entire    ground        <^f 
Didactics,  general  and  special. 

3.  To  study  and  practice  such  methods  of  School  Organl  -na- 

tion, Teaching  and  Management,  as  shall  conft>^"* 
strictly  to  the  nature  of  Man,  as  a  subject,  knoiciedo^  ^^ 
a  yiifdns,  and  cdvcation  as  an  end.  To  facilitate  th^'^* 
and  kindred  objects. 

II. 

TIIREK    REGILAR   COURSES  OF   STUDY 

are  adopted,  suited  to  the  corresponding  grades  of  school  ^^ 

L     Elementary  Xormal  Course^  intended  to  prepare  teach* < 

fur  the  common  district  school,  and  for  lower  graded 

citv  scli(K)ls. 
2.     The  Kngli^h  Xormal  Conrse,  for  the  larger  districts  »- 

intermediate  grades  of  city  schools. 
I».     T/tr  Claxi<lral  Xormal  Course,  for  higher  grades  and 

intcndencies  of  city  schools. 
On  th(»  completion  of  any  one  of  the  above  courses  a  c 
responding  Diploma  will    be  awarded,  which,  it  is  ho 
will  prove  a  passiM)rt  to  our  best   schools,  both   city   a 
count  rv. 

.This  scljool  will  strive  to  be  a  model  in  all  its  depa 
ments,  and  a  true  exiKHient  of  the  most  advanced  ideas 
educati(>n  and  teaching. 

III. 

TERMS   AND   TVITION. 

1.     X'irmnl  and  Mudel  S^'hools, — 

Fall  Trrm,  1*2  weeks,  prepaid  at  one  time....!  11.00 
Winter  ''     li\     **  "  "        "     ....  16.00 

Spring    -     12      "  "  "         "     ....  11.00 
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ndergarten. — 

hildrens'  Course,  40  weeks,  $60. 

<adies'  Course,  6  months,  J  J  00. 

No  additional  charge  to  those  taking  full  "Ladies' 
''  in  Kindergartoning,  who  wish   to    pursue  other 
i  in  the  Normal  School. 


5YNOPSI8  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOL  COURSE. 


1. 

ACADEMIC  OR  PREPARATORY. 

lYSICAL  SCIENCE— 

Geography,  Physical  and  Civil. 
Physiology  and  Natural  History. 
Botany  and  Geology. 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry. 

iNGUAGE-- 

Reading  and  Orthography. 
English  Grammar  and  Analysis. 
Rhetoric  and  Comjx)sition. 
Latin,  Greek,  German  and  Music. 

ATHEMATICS— 

Arithmetic  and  its  applications  to  Busine  ss 
Algebra,  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 
Surveying  and  Civil  Engineering. 
Mathematical  Geography  and  Astronomy. 

ISTORY— 

State  and  United  States. 
General  and  Sacred. 
Constitution  and  School  Laws. 
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5.    PHILOSOPHY— 

Mental  and  Moral  Science. 
Political  Economy  and  Loj^ir. 
General  Literature  and  Ethics. 

II. 

NORMAL   OR   PROFESSIONAL. 

1.     AXTHROPOLOGY,  OR  MAX— 

Mental  Physiology,  or  the  Relation  of  Mind    t^>  ^" 

Material  Organism. 
Laws  and  Order  of  the  Development  of  Faculti 
So<'iolo»ry,  or  Growth  of  National  and  Social  O 


Ut. 


2.     KXOWLEDdhl  OR  SCIESrE— 

Educational  Force*  or  Value  of  the  Various  Ki 

of  Knowleclge. 
Its  Cla^silication  according  to  Nature  and  U.«e. 
Arranirenient   into  Courses  of  Stuilv   for  Var*- 

(Jrades  of  Schools. 


lU 


TIB 


W     MKTUODS^  OR  APPLICATJOXS— 

(if  III  ml — ( )rgani/.ati<m  and  Management  of  School *'^"    «i 
Study    and    Recitation,  as    applied    Up 

(Jrades. 
Theses,  Discussions  and  Criticism:?. 
Sjm'dl — Primary  Instruction  and  Language 

Application  of  M«*th<Kls  to  Common  Braiicl* 
Free-hand  Drawing. 
(^hj«'ct  Lessons  and  Practice. 


l9. 
5. 


OHIO  UNIVERSITY.* 


he  history  of  the  Ohio  University  dates  from  the  first 
rs  of  the  Republic.  The  ordinance  providing  for  its 
itence  and  support  was  passed  by  the  Continental  Con- 
s  in  July,  1787,  while  the  Constitutional  Convention 

still  in  session  at  Philadelphia.  The  provision  thus 
le  preceded  the  first  encroachment  of  civilization  upon 

vast  wilderness  west  of  the  AUeghenies,  and  was  an 
gral  part  of  the  foundation  laid  for  the  political  and 
blI  fabric  which  has  since  been  reared  in  the  North-west, 
^as  secured  through  the  agency  of  the  Ohio  Company. 
ei  association  had  been  organized  in  Boston  the  previous 
•  to  purchase  "  lands  in  the  Western  Territory  belong- 
to  the  United  States,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Company,  and 
promote  a  settlement  in  that  country."  Its  origin  and 
iess  were  mainlv  due  to  General  Rufus  Putnam  and  Rev. 
lasseh  Cutler,  LL.  D., — the  former  having  suggested  and 
^nized  the  Company  and  having  led  the  first  band  of 
grants  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio;  the  latter  having  con- 
led  the  necessary  negotiations  with  the  general  Govern- 
it. 


bile  the  writer  of  this  sketch  has  availed  hinMelf  of  all  the  original  sources  of  infor- 
n  Uiat  were  accessible  to  him,  he  desires  to  aciuiowledge  his  obligations  to  Walktr's 
lent  History  of  Athens  County,  Ohio. 


RUFUS   PUTNAM. 

Rufus  Piitinan  was  a  native  of  .Sutton,  Ma??.,  and  wa- 
born  April  9,  1738.     Having  learn wl  to  read,  ami  bavins 
bv   industrv   and    8olf-<l(»nial  obtained    monev  enouph  t» 
buy  a  .si)(»llin^-book  and   an  arithmetic,  lie   8uecTi'J<'d  ^^ 
laying;   tlie  foundation   of   very  ret-ipectable  aecjuirtmenls- 
At   lifteen   he   became  the  ajiprentiee  of  a  niilhvright  *^ 
Brook  field.     Here  he  (continued  his  studies  as  well  ii*  hi***-" 
able,  and  by  the  time  his  apprentieeship  (»xpirt»il  had  ma<i'" 
hinisidf  a  fair  Enjrlish  scholar. 

In  17'')7  he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  and  fought  forth*" 
British  king  during  the  French  and  Indian  War.  At  th'" 
beginning  of  the  Revolution  he  entered  the  American  ann?' 
with  the  commission  of  a  lieutenant  colonel.  The  nextve^^^ 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  appoint*^ 
engineer;  and  before  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  conini'*- 
sion«*d  as  a  brigadier-general. 

About  this  time  he  joincil  a  number  of  military  offi^-orr  * 
a   p«'titi<)n  to  Congn^ss  for  a  grant  of  land  in  tht*  \\V^ 
and  was  nicognized  as  the  mo.st  prominent  and  influent  •* 
among   tlicm    in   the   effort  to  s«»cure  their  objetrt.     *'T^* 
signers  expect/*  he  wrote  to  General  Washington, '*  that 
will  pursue  measures  to  have  it  laid  Ix'fore  Conjrress."     % 
his  <M>rrespon<lenc«»   with   General    Washington   Ufion   th  ^ 
subject .  app*nrj9,  for  the  firnf  (im^,  (hr  su/jgestion  (hat  the  (iurrrr^ 
itiftit  shniihl  prorith'  mthnnm'nts  of  land  for  ednrtition: — **Th^ 
wlmlr  traet  is  supposefl  to  contain  alwrnt  sevent4X*n  million 
four  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand,  two  Iiundrrd  and  fort}'^ 
acres,  and  will  admit  of  seven  hundred  and  tiftv-^ix  town^ 
ships  (»f  six  miles  sfjuare,  afloirinij  to  nirh  fniniMhip  three  tho^*&- 
nml  II  11*1  fnrfi/  ofrc^lnr  th*'  mtnisfri/,  ^^'/iW/*,  waste  lan«l.  rivers. 
])«iud-  and  higways."    [I.etter  to  WasbingtiMi.  June  Hi,  ITSv] 
Th«'  ellJirt.  howevrr,  failiMi. 

Fnr  soiiif  years  after  this,  (icncral   I'utnam  tilliHl  the  p^>^i- 
ti«»n  of  State  surveyor  an< I  land  agent  :  and  when  I'ongre^s 


passed,  May  20,  1785,  an  ordinance  providing  for  the  survey 
of  the  public  hinds,  he  was  offered  the  appointment  of  sur- 
veyor. This  he  declined,  as  lie  could  not  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  the  office  without  some  delav.  His  friend  General 
Tapper  was  therefore  appointed  **with  authority  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  office,  until  Mr.  Putnam  shall  actually  join 
the  geographer  and  take  the  duties  upon  himself."  [Jour- 
nals of  Congress,  July  18,  1785.] 

During  the  next  winter  Putnam  and  Tupper  agreed  to 
take  steps  toward  the  purchase  of  a  large  tract  of  Western 
land  and  the  pUmting  of  a  colony  of  emigrants  on  it.  In 
pursuance  of  this  agreement  they  published,  January  25, 
1780,  an  announcemc»nt  of  their  purpose,  and  invited  all 
|>orsons  who  wished  to  join  them  in  it  to  send  delegates  to 
tuect  at  the  Bunch  of  Grapes  Tavern  in  Boston,  Wednesday 
March  1,  1786,  **  then  and  there  to  consider  and  determine 
jn  a  general  plan  of  association." 

At  the  meeting  held  in  consequence  of  this  notice,  Gener- 
iil  Putnam  was  chosen  to  preside.  He  was  also  made  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  draft  a  plan  of  organization.  His 
name  stands  among  those  of  the  first  directors;  and  when 
irrangenients  for  emigration  had  been  decidcnl  on,  it  wa^^ 
unlored  "that  General  Rufus  Putnam  be  the  superin- 
tendent of  all  the  business  aforesaid,  and  he  is  to  be  obeve<l 
ind  respected  accordingly.''  By  this  action  he  was  place<l 
in  the  position  of  chief  res|K)nsibility  and  i)Ower.  He  exer- 
.'iscHl  the  supreme  authority  on  the  westwaril  journey,  an<l 
in  the  affairs  of  the  infant  communitv,  till  the  arrival  of 
Governor  St.  Clair.  He  was  the  first  judge  of  the  court  of 
*<inimon  pleas  appointed  in  the  territory,  and  also  the  first 
judge  of  the  courts  of  general  quarter  sessions.  To  him  Dr. 
L'utler  sent  his  draft  for  a  charter  of  the  University,  and 
he  was  a  trustee  of  the  institution  from  the  date  of  its 
origin  to  the  close  of  liis  life.  He  died  at  Marietta,  O., 
in  1824. 


MANA9SEH   CUTLER. 

Manasseh  Cutler  was  born  at  Killingly,  Conn.,  May  ^. 
1742.     At  the  age  of  twenty-three  years  he  graduated  at 
Yale,  and  at  twenty-nine  was  settled  over  the  church  iu 
Ipswich,  Mass.     He  was  soon  recognized  as  a  minister  of 
ability  and  learning;  but  became  even  more  widely  known 
a-s  a  man  of  science.     As  a  botanist,  especially,  he  attaine«l 
considerable  distinction.     He  was  elected  a  memlier  of  the 
American  Academv  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  1781;  a  mem- 
her  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia  in  1783:  w 
honorary  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  in 
1784;  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from   Yale  college  in 
1789 ;  was  electfMl  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Swiety  in  1792,  an<l  was  a  representative   in  Congre:s5  i*^ 
1 800-1802. 

He  appeared  in  Boston  March  1,  1786,  as  a  delegate  to  t^^ 
meeting  for  the  formation  of  the  Ohio  Company ;  waa  ^V 
jx)inted  one  of  the  committee  to  draft  a  plan  of  organi^ 
tion  ;  was  cliosen  one  of  the  first  directors ;  and  was  sele*-^  *'" 
by  tlio  directors  to  contract  with  Congress  for  the  purch^^ 
of  hind.  He  actuallv  conducted  *  the  whole  business  to  ^ 
conclusion ;  though,  towanl  the  last,  it  assumed  such  prop^ 
lions  that  lie  desired  Major  Sargent  secretary  of  the  Co^ 
pjiny,  wlio  was  at  that  time  in  New  York,  to  share  t^ 
resiKnisibility.  Accordingly  tlie  .contract  was  nigned  t^ 
botli  of  tliem. 

In  17>^S,  after  the  first  emigrants  had  made  sonic  progress== 
in  their  setth>nient  :it  Marietta,  he  s]K*nt  a  few  weeks  anion^ 
tlieni,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  never  ceased  to  bo  theC^ 
valued  and  influential  counselor.  He  dieil  in  Massachuset^ 
in  1S20. 

OIUHNAXCKS  OF    ('ON'<iKKS!i. 

The  crmtraet  of  tlie  Ohio  Conipany^for  the  purrliaso  c0 
bind  from  Conirress.  comprehend*'*!  as  a  basis,  the  congres^ 
siiniiil  pnivisions  for  the  government  of  the  North wc*8t  Ter* 
ritory.     Wiien  the  ordinance  for  this  ]mrpo0C  hail  been  pre^ 


pared,  a  copy  of  it  was  sent  by  the  Committee  to  Dr.  Cutler 
"with  leave  to  make  remarks  and  propose  amendments." 
[Dr.  Cutler's  Journal,  July  10,  1787.]  He  suggested  several 
amendments,  all  of  which  were  adopted,  except  one,  and 
even  in  respect  to  that  the  ordinance  was  so  modified  as  to 
conform  more  nearly  to  his  wishes.  He  desired  that  emi- 
grants to  the  Territory  should  not  be  subject  to  taxation  by 
the  national  government,  unless  they  enjoyed  a  full  repre- 
!<entation  in  Congress.  The  provision  actually  adopted  was 
the  result  of  a  compromise. 

A  careful  investigation  of  circumstances  and  a  compari- 
son of  dates,  renders  it  highly  probable,  if  not  certain,  that 
the  articles  of  compact  with  which  the  ordinance  of  1787 
roncludes,  were  suggested,  perhaps  even  written,  by  Dr. 
Cutler.  They  fell  in  with  his  designs,  whereas  it  was 
plainly  opposed  to  the  immediate  interest  of  the  older  States. 
'•  It  was,  of  all  things,  the  very  means  of  rendering  certain 
a  vast  emigration  from  her  [New  England's]  own  {>opulation 
to  the  West."  [Webster's  first  speech  on  Foot's  Resolution.] 
The  eviflence  is  especially  strong  that  Dr.  Cutler  originate<l 
the  third  article,  which  declares  that  "religion,  morality, 
and  knowlwlge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  to 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  Tneana  of  education 
*haU  fortcer  fpe  encouraged.'^  This  ordinance,  of  which  Mr. 
Webster  said  in  1830,  "I  doubt  whether  one  single  law  of 
any  lawgiver,  ancient  or  modern,  has  produced  effects  of 
more  distinct,  marke<l,  and  lasting  character,"  was  passed 
July  13,  1787.  On  the  17th,  Dr.  Cutler  returned  from  Phila- 
ilelphia,  where  he  had  spc;nt  a  few  days,  and  the  next  day 
«»ntered  upon  the  special  business  to  which  the  Comfiany  had 
appointed  him.  On  the  23d,  just  ten  days  after  the  passage 
«if  the  oniinance  providing  for  the  government  of  the  Terri- 
tory, another  oniinance  was  pa8se<l  fixing  terms  of  sale  for 
the  tract  afterwards  purchased  by  the  Ohio  Company,  and 
empowering  the  Board  of  Treasury  to  contract.    This  ordin- 
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ance  not  \yAwr  ontin»ly  a?ceptiil>le  to  Dr.  Cutler,  he  ^^" 
Major  Sarj^cnt  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Troa<  •^'y* 
refusinjc  to  enter  into  contract,  unless  certain  niodifieat  J  *^^* 
were  nuule  in  the  terms.  Finallv,  on  the  27th,  Conpr"'-*' 
piisstKl  a  new  ortlinanct?,  meeting  the  demands  presentetl  t*  ^ 
insisted  on  with  so  much  encTjijy  by  Dr.  Cutler. 

In  these  ordinances  it  was  provide<l  that  section  eixtc**-' 
in   each    township  should  be  set  a|Nirt  for  the  supp(»rt      ^ 
sehiwls ;  that  section  twenty-nine  should  be  sot  apart  for  l-^  *• 
support  (»f  relijrion  ;    and  Uint  '*  not  more  than  two  comj/^' 
totru/<hips  fJuHild  Itc  fjircn  ]X'rpetn(illi/  for  the  purffoee/t  of  c 
rniccrMityy  to  be  lai«l  oil  by  tlie  purchaser  or  purchasvn* 
U(*ar  the  center  as  may  lie  (so  that  tlie  same  shall  be  of  giK 
land),  to  lie  applied  to  the  intended oliject  by  the  Legislatui 
«)f  the  State.'' 

Such,  in  its  remote?  he^^inninps,  was  the  origin  of  the  Old 
University.     It  was  the  lirst  example  in  the  history  of  ou 
<'«nintrv,  of  the  estaldishmc;it  and  endowment  of  an  institi 
tioii  of  learn iiif^  hy  thtf  direct  agency  of  the  general  govern^ 
meat.     Tlie   honor    of    it    l>elon«]^s    almost    exclusivelv 
Manasseli  C*utler,  an<l  when  we  consider  the  influence  wliicls.  '' 
he  has  ex«Ttt'd,  thn>ugli  the  ordinances  «if  July,  17S7,  upuii^  ^ 
tlie  eivili/ation  of  the  Nortliwest,  it  is,  |M*rhaps,  not  Uxt  niuch^ 
to  say,  that  to  him,  mor(>  than  to  any  otlier  individual,  wt*^  -' 
an*  iudchti'd  for  (he  pras[K}rity,  the  freedom,  and  the  iutelli' 
iT'-nct'  of  that  e.\ tensive  and  ))opulotis  region. 

THE   roNTU.XCT. 

The  «ontra<'t  was  c<kncliuliHl  October  27,  17S7.  Bv  it  the 
Ohio  Coiiiik^iny  obtained  optional  |wissession  of  a  ImaIv  uf 
lanil  having  for  its  southern  UnnKlary  the  Ohio  river,  for  its 
(-.ir^tfrn  bduudary  the  seveiitli  ran«;e  of  townslii|)s,  ftir  its 
wr^tt-rn  Umndary  the  rij;lit!M'nth  rau^i*  of  townships,  and 
«  \t«'iiiliu;.'  iiitrtliward  so  far  that  a  straight  line  running  east 
:tri<l  w<'^t  would  iu«'lud-*  a  luillion  an  I  a  half  of  acreii,  beside!* 


the  scvtTal  townsliips  ami  sections  reserved  or  appropriated 
U»  specific*  })urp()Ses.  Only  half  this  amount,  however,  was 
over  })ai(l  for  and  controlled  hy  tlieni. 

No  time  was  lost  in  making  an  actual  settl(»ment.  On  the 
sfvriith  <»f  April,  IT-'^'S  a  colony,  under  th(*  leadership  of 
(ieneral  Putnam,  landed  at  the  contluence  of  the  Ohio  and 
Muskinirum  rivers.  A  month  hefore  this  event,  at  a  mec^ting 
of  the  Company  held  in  Boston,  the  directors  were  rcfpiested 
''to  pay  us  early  attention  as  possihle  to  the  education  of 
youth  and  tlie  promotion  of  public  worship  among  the  first 
settlers."  Dr.  Cutler  was  accordingly  authorized  to  employ 
a  suitable  pt»rson  as  instruc^tor.  He  soon  afterwards  secured 
the  services  of  Rev.  Daniel  Story,  and  a  school  was  organized 
at  Mariett^i  the  ensuing  winter. 

rNIVEUSlTY   LANDS   SELECTED. 

In   1705  the  lands  to  be  devoted   to  the  support  of  the 

rnivcrsity   were    l(x*ated.      The    townships  selected    were 

numbt^rs  eight  and  nine  in  the  fourteenth  range,  now  calknl 

Athens  and  Alexander.     Gen.   Putnam,   who  felt  a    deep 

interest  in  the  proposed  institution,  used  his  influence  to 

wHiure  st»ttlers   for  the  college   lands.     The    first    families 

removed  to  them  in  1707,  and  fixed  their  residence  on  and 

near  the  present  site  of  the  town  of  Athens,  the  seat  of  the 

Tniversity.     Two  years  later,  Dec.  18,  1700,  the  Territorial 

I^egislature  appointed  Rufus  Putnam,  Henjamin  Ive8(filman, 

and  Jonathan  Stone,  "to  lay  off  in  the  most  suitable  place 

within  the  townships,  a  town  plat  which  should  contain  a 

square  for  the  college;  also,  lots  suitable  for  house  h>ts  and 

fiardens  for  a  president,  professors,  tutors,  etc.,  bordering  on 

or  encirchMl  by  spacious  ci>minons,  and  such  a  number  of  town 

lots  adjoining  the  said  commons  and  outlots  as  they  shall 

think  will  be  for  the  advantage  of  tlie  Tniversity.'*    This 

work  having  been  done,  a  rc?solution  was  adopte<l  by  the  Leg- 

ii>lature,  Dec.  G,  1800,  approving  and  accepting  it.    In  that 
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year,  also,  Dr.  Cutler  sent  to  Gen.  Putnam  his  draft  of  an  *"' 

f'orjKjrating  act  for  the  University.  The  first  section  gav^^^  ^ 
the  institution  the  name  of  the  American  University,  and  -  ^^ 
a  letter  which  accompanied  the  draft,  he  said :  "As  t^^"^ 
American  Congress  made  the  grant  which  is  the  foundati  ^° 
of  the  University,  no  name  appeared  to  me  more  natu^^*^^ 
than  American  University,  The  sound  is  natural,  easy  a^^*'* 
agreeable,  and  no  name  can  be  more  respectable.  There  i^^^* 
I'olumbian  coll(»gc  and  a  Washington  college,  etc.,  already  ^^^ 
the  country,  but  no  American  college.  I  hope  the  name  wt  ^* 
not  be  altered." 

It  is  (>vident  from  this  passage  that  the  founders  of  t 
University  entertained  large  expectations  of  its  future.  T 
same  fact  is  no  less  manifest  from  Dr.  Cutler's  comments  or^ 
the  eighth  section  of  his  draft.     Speaking  of  a  limitation 
the  income  by  the  Legislature,  he  said:  "Forty  and  fift^ 
thousand  dollars  can  not  }>e  too  high,  as  it  must  be  applies 
to  one  of  the  most  useful  and  important  purposes  to  sorrietj^ 
and  to  government.     The  sums  sound  large,  but  no  one  car  ^ 
sav  to  what  amount  the  income  of  the  endowments  of  thir^ 
Tniversity  niav  arrive  in  time.     The  income  of  Oxford  amK 
(  ambridge  in  England  is  much  gn?ater." 

TKRKITOKIAL  A(T  OF  IMU,  KSTA BUSHING  THE  UNIVEWUTT. 

In  Januarv,  1S02,  an  act  ba.sed  on  the  draft  of  Dr.  Cutler, 
was  passed,  entitled  '^an  a(;t  establishing  an  University  in 
the  town  (if  Athens.''  (1  sess.,  2  (J.  A.  T.  161.)  Section  1 
established  and  hK'ated  the  Universitv  under  the  name  oi 
file  American  West<*rn  University.  Section  2  provided  for 
the  |MTp<'tiial  existtMiee  of  **a  Ixnly  politic  and  corporate,  by 
the  name  and  stvle  of  *The  PresidiMit  and  Trustees  of  the 
AnH-rican  Wi-stern  University.*"  Section  3  appointcnl  the 
trustrr<,  to-wit :  Hnn.  Kufus  Putnam,  Joseph  Gilnian. 
Keturn  .lonathan  Mei<;s,  .Jr.,  Paul  Fearing,  Rev.  Daniel 
Story,    (iriilin    Greene,    Robert    Oliver,    Ebenezor   Sproat, 
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Dudley  Woodbridge,  and  Isaac  Pierce.  Section  11  vested  in 
the  board  of  trustees  "townships  eight  and  nine  in  the 
fourteenth  range  for  the  sole  use,  benefit  and  support  of  the 
University,  with  full  powers  and  authority  to  divide,  sub- 
divide, settle  and  manage  the  same,  by  leasing.  *  *  *  * 
Provided,  that  no  lease  shall  be  made  for  a  longer  term  of 
time  than  twenty-one  years."  Section  14  exempted  the 
college  lands  with  the  buildings  that  might  be  erected 
thereon  from  Territorial  and  State  taxation. 

ACT   OF   STATE    LEGISLATURE    ESTABLLSHING    THE    UNIVERSITY. 

Nothing  was  done  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  in  1804,  February  18th,  after  the  admission  of 
Ohio  into  the  Union,  another  act  was  passed,  like  the  former 
in  its  main  features,  yet  containing  some  important  modifi- 
cations (2  ().  L.  205).  Section  1  gave  to  the  institution  its 
present  name,  the  Ohio  University,  and  defined  its  object  to 
be  "  the  instruction  of  vouth  in  all  the  various  branches  of 
liberal  arts  and  sciences,  the  promotion  of  good  education, 
virtue,  religion  and  morality,  and  conferring  all  the  degrees 
and  literary  honors  granted  in  similar  institutions."  Section 
2  provided  for  the  corporate  existence  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
and  made  the  Governor  of  the  State  a  meml>er  of  the  board 
ex  officio.  Section  3  appointed  as  trustees  Elijah  Backus, 
Kufus  Putnam,  Dudley  Woodbridge,  Benjamin  Tappan, 
Bazaliel  Wells,  Nathaniel  Massie,  Daniel  Symmes,  Daniel 
Story,  Samuel  Carpenter,  James  Kilbourne,  Griffin  Greene, 
Sen.,  and  Joseph  Darlington.  The  number  of  trustees  was 
to  be  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  fifteen.  At  present 
the  legal  numbi»r  is  twenty-one,  of  whom  the  Governor  ol 
the  State  and  the  President  of  the  Universitv  are  mem- 
bers  ex  officio;  the  others  are  noniinat(Kl  by  the  boanl 
and  confirmed  by  the  General  Assembly.  No  political 
or  religious  tests  are  applied.  Vacancies  occur  only 
by  death,  resignation,  removal  or  expulsion.    Section   11 
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provided  for  the  subdivision  of  the  college  lands  into  tracts 
of  not  less  eighty  nor  more  than  two  hundred  and  forty 
acres;  the  valuation  of  them  b}'  three  disinterested  and 
judicious  freeholders  as  in  their  orginal  and  unimproved 
state  ;  and  the  leasing  of  the  same  "for  the  term  of  ninety 
years,  renewable  forever,  on  a. yearly  rent  of  six  per  centum 
on  the  amount  of  the  valuation  so  made  bv  the  said  free- 
holders  ;  and  the  land  so  leased  shall  be  subject  to  a  revalua- 
tion at  the  expiration  of  thirty-five  years,  and  to  another  re- 
valuation at  the  expiration  of  sixty  years,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  term  of  each  lease ;  whicli  revaluation 
shall  be  conducted  and  made  on  the  principles  of  the  first, 
:ind  the  lessee  shall  pay  a  yearly  rent  of  six  per  centum  on 
the  amount  of  the  valuation  so  to  be  made ;  and  forever 
thereafter  on  a  yearly  rent  equal  to  and  not  exceeding  six 
per  centum  of  the  amount  of  a  valuation,  to  be  made  as 
aforesaid,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  ninety  years 
aforesaid.  *  *  *  *  Provided  aliDays,  that  the  corporation 
shall  have  power  to  demand  a  further  yearly  rent  on  the 
said  lands  and  tenements,  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  the 
tax  imposed  on  property  of  like  description  by  ♦he  State:' 

Section  17  exempted  the  lands  in  the  two  townships,  with 
the  buildings  on  them,  from  all  State  taxes  forever. 

This  act  is  the  charter  under  which  the  institution  was 
organized,  and  has  ever  since  continued  to  operate. 

The  following  year  an  act  was  passed  (3  0.  L.  79),  modify- 
ing, in  some  respects,  the  law  of  1804.  In  particular,  it 
provided  that  the  trustees  should  lease  tlie  lands  for  ninety- 
nine  years,  renewable  forever,  with  a  fixed  annual  rent  of 
six  per  centum  on  the  appraised  valuation. 

About  2,0(X)  acres  of  this  land  have  been  sold  in  fee  sim- 
pl<?;  the  rest,  amounting  to  more  than  44,000  acres,  is  still 
vested  in  the  University,  but,  being  under  perpetual  lease 
it  can  never  yield  more  than  a  scanty  revenue. 
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ATHENS. 

The  town  of  Athens,  in  which  the  University  is  located, 
ciintuins  nearly  three  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  about 
twentv-five  miles  from  the  Ohio  river,  on  the  line  of  the 
Marietta  and  Cincinnati  railroad,  and  at  the  southeastern 
terminus  of  the  Columbus  and  Hocking  Valley  railroad. 
By  these  roads  it  is  easily  accessible  from  the  eastern, 
western  and  central  portions  of  the  State. 

UNIVERSITY   BUILDINGS. 

The  Imildings  are  of  brick,  and  are  eligibly  situattnl  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  town.  The  grounds  contain 
ten  JU'res,  al)out  one-third  of  which,  lying  in  front,  is  cover- 
i*d  with  a  handsome  growth  of  trees,  and  an  equal  portion 
in  the  rear  is  reserved  for  recreation. 

The  number  of  buildings  is  three.  The  middle  building 
was  erected  in  1817.  It  is  eighty-two  feet  long  by  fifty  wide, 
ami  is  tliree  stories  high.  It  contains  the  library,  the  chem- 
ical and  philosophical  apparatus,  the  museum,  three  recita- 
tion rooms,  two  society  halls,  and  fifteen  domitories.  The 
wings  are  each  sixty  feet  long  by  forty  feet  wide,  and  are 
three  stories  high.  The  east  wing  was  completed  in  1837, 
and  ix)ntains  one  recitation  room,  the  rest  of  it  being  devoted 
to  dormitories.  The  west  wing  was  completed  in  18JV,),  and 
contains  the  chapel  and  two  recitation  rooms,  the  remain- 
ing nKims  b*»ing  dormitories.  The  Imsement  and  attic  of 
the  middle  building  are  }>oth  in  use.  Recent  repairs  have 
I>lac(Kl  the  buildings  in  a  mu(*h  improved  condition. 

The  original  building,  called  the  Academy,  was  erected  in 
180S-9.  It  sttKxl  east  of  the  present  buildings  and  extended 
Ivyond  the  present  enclosure.  It  was  a  two-story  brick 
liuilding,  about  twenty-four  feet  by  thirty,  containing  one 
room  on  each  floor.  For  ten  years  this  was  the  only  build- 
ing iK^ionging  to  the  institution.  After  the  college  classes 
Were  oganized,  the  lower  room  was  occupied  by  the  prepara- 
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tory  department,  while  the  upper  one  accommodated  tho 
apparatus.     The  building  was  removed  many  years  ago. 

FIRST    INSTRUCTION. 

In  this  building  the  first  instruction  of  the  institution 
w^as  given.  It  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  students, 
June  1st,  1809.  The  course  of  instruction  laid  down  by  tk 
board,  June  9,  1808,  consisted  of  "the  English,  Latin,  an<l 
Greek  languages,  mathematics,  rhetoric,  logic,  geography, 
natural  and  moral  philosophy." 

Rev.  Jacob  Lindley  was  the  only  teacher,  and  on  the  fii^t 
day  but  three  pupils  were  present,  John  Perkins,  BrewsUr 
Higley,  and  Joel  Abbott.  Mr.  Perkins  is  still  living,  a 
respected  citizen  of  Athens. 

JACOB    LINDLEY. 

Mr.  Lindley,  tlie   preceptor,  was  born  in   Pennsylvania, 
June  13,  1774,  graduated  at  Princeton   in   1798,  and    was 
installed  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in   Water- 
^ord,    0.,  in  1803.     In  1805  he  was  appointed  a  trustee  oi 
the  Ohio  University.     From  1808  to  1822  he  was  president 
of  tlie  board,  and  preceptor  of  the  Academy ;  from  1822  to 
1824,  professor  of  rhetoric  and  moral  philosophy;  from  1824 
to  1826,  professor  of  mathematics.     His  connection  with  the 
board  of  trustees  continued  till  1838,  when  it  was  di8Solve<I 
by  reason  of  his  removal  to  the  State  of  Mississippi.    He 
died   in   his    native    State,   January  29th,   1857.     In   1812 
Artemas  Sawyer,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  was  employed  as 
Mr.  Lindley's  assistant.     In  1818  Joseph  Dana  was  employe<l 
as  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

The  first  degrees  were  conferred  in  1815.  Thomas  Ewing 
and  John  Hunter,  having  completed  the  course  of  study, 
received,  in  that  year,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
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THOMAS   EWINO. 

Mr.  Ewing^s  name  stands  first  on  the  roll  of  alumni,  not 
>nly  for  this  institution,  but  for  the  whole  of  Western 
America.  He  was  born  in  Ohio  Co.,Va.,  Dec.  28,  1789.  In 
[792  his  father  removed  to  Ohio,  residing  first  on  the  Mus- 
kingum river,  near  Waterford,  and  afterward  in  what  is 
low  Ames  Tp.,  Athens  Co.  Having  learned  to  read,  he 
^agerly  devoured  the  contents  of  the  collection  of  books 
then  recently  purchased  by  the  contributions  of  the  neigh- 
bors who  had  organized  among  themselves  the  "  Western 
[library  Association,"  and  which  formed  the  pioneer  public 
library  of  Ohio.  In  1808  he  went  to  the  Kanawha  salt 
works,  where  he  earned  money  enough  to  support  himself 
for  a  few  terms  at  the  Ohio  University.  Whenever  his 
means  were  exhausted,  he  returned  to  Virginia  and  earned 
more.     In  this  way  he  succeeded  in  completing  his  course. 

In  the  summer  of  1815  he  removed  to  Lancaster,  0.,  where 
he  studied  law,  and  in  1816  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  His 
abilities  were  at  once  recognized,  and  his  progress  to  profes- 
sional success  and  distinction  was  uninterrupted.  From 
1831  to  1837  he  was  U.  S.  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  look  a  dis- 
tinguished part  in  the  discussions  of  that  stormy  period. 
In  1841  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In 
1849  he  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  On  the  death 
of  President  Taylor,  he  retired  from  the  cabinet ;  but,  Mr. 
Corwin  being  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Ewing  re-enterd  the  senate  to  complete  Mr.  Corwin's  unex- 
pired term.  In  1851  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  at 
Lancaster.     He  died  Oct.,  26,  1871. 

FACULTY  ORGANIZED.  ^ 

A  full  faculty  was  organized  in  1822.  Rev.  James  Irvine, 
A.  M.,  was  cho8<»n  president,  and  professor  of  mathematics ; 
Rev.  Jacob  Lindley,  professor  of  rhetoric  and  moral  phil- 
osophy ;  Joseph  Dana,  of  languages ;  and  Henry  D.  Ward, 
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prcoc»ptor.  The  next  year  Rev.  Samuel  D.  Hoge  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  natural  scienees.  The  other  pressidenl.-! 
have  l)een— Rev.  Robert  G.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  1824-30;  Rev. 
William  11.  MeGuffey,  D.  D.  LL.  D.,  1839-43;  Rev.  Alfrd 
Ryors,  I).  D.,  1848-52;  Rev.  Solomon  Howard,  D.  D.  LL.  IK, 
1852-72;  William  II.  Seott,  A.  M.,  1873  to  the  present  time. 


REV.    JAMK3   IRVINE,  A.    M. 

the  first  president  of  the  Ohio  University,  was  born  in 
AVashington  County,  New  York.  Immediately  after  his 
graduation  at  Union  College,  lie  was  elected  professor  of 
matheniaties  in  the  universitv  in  1831 :  and  in  the  follow- 
ing  year  became  the  president.  Owing  ill-health,  he  wa« 
the  next  spring  allowed  leave  of  absence,  and  never  re- 
turned to  his  post.  He  live<l  for  a  time  in  New  York  City, 
and  was  afterward  settled  as  pastor  over  a  Presbyterian  con- 
gregation in  West  Hebron,  New  York. 


REV.    ROBERT  G.   WILSON,    D.   D., 

was  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  and  was  born  Dec.  30,  176S. 
He  graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  after 
studying  theology,  was  ordained  to  preach  May  22,  1794. 
He  spent  the  first  ten  or  eleven  years  of  his  ministry  in 
Abbeville  district,  S.  C. ;  removed  thence,  in  1805,  to  Chilli- 
eothe,  O.,  where  he  was  for  nineteen  years  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  In  1824,  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  Ohio  University,  and  during  the  next  fourteen  years 
a<lniinistered  its  affairs  with  ability  and  success.  In  1838, 
at  t^io  age  of  sevc^nty,  he  resigned  his  position.  He  con- 
tinufMl  to  preach  for  about  nine  years.  The  last  four  }'ears  of 
his  life  were  spent  in  the  family  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary 
AV.  Irwin,  at  South  Saleui  O.,  wliere  he  died  April  17,  1851. 
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WILLIAXf   HOLMES   McGUFFEY,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

wa«  born  in  AVashington  County,  Penn.,  September  23<J 
18U0.  When  he  was  but  a  child,  his  parents  removed  to 
Trumbull  County,  Ohio.  He  prepared  himself  for  college, 
and  entered  Washington  College,  Penn.,  of  which  Dr.  Wiley 
was  at  tlie  time  President.  In  March  1826,  he  was  elected 
professor  of  ancient  languages  in  Miami  University, Ohio; 
and  in  1832,  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Mental 
Philosophy. 

He  was  licened  as  a  minister  of  the  Preabvterian  Church 
in  1829.  In  1836,  he  was  chosen  President  of  Cincinnati 
College.  This  position  he  held  until  chosen  President  of 
the  Ohio  University  in  1839. 

In  1843,  he  returned  to  Cincinnati,  and  taught  in  the 
Woodwanl  High  School.  In  lH4o,  he  was  chosen  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  where 
he  c<mtinued  until  his  death,  May  4th,  1873. 

He  was  author  of  McGuffey's  Electic  Rea<ler8  and  Spelling 
Book,  perhaps  the  most  popular  and  useful  l)Ooks  of  the  kin<l 
ever  published.  At  the  time  of  his  <leath  he  was  engage<l 
in  preparing  for  the  press  a  work  on  Mental  Science,  but 
it  was  not  left  in  shape  for  publication. 

REV.    ALFRED    RYORS,    I).    I). 

Rev.  Alfred  Ryors,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Phihulelphia,  June 
28,  1812.  Being  left  an  orplian  at  a  very  early  ag<»,  he  was 
n,*ceivtHl  into  the  family  and  select  school  of  Rev.  Robert 
Steel,  D.  D.,  at  Abington,  Pa.  He  graduated  at  Jefferson 
(  uUege,  Pa.,  in  18;i5.  The  next  year  he  was  tutor  in  Lafay- 
ette College,  and  in  May,  1836,  he  was  electeil  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  Ohio  University.  He  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  professorship  the  next  autumn,  and  remained 
till  1H44.  In  that  year  he  was  called  to  the  same  chair  in 
Indiana  State  University.  In  1848  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Ohio  University,  and  filled  the  office  for  four  years. 
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In  1852  ho  resigned,  and  the  following  year  became  p 
dent  of  Indiana  University.     At  the  end  of  a  yesLT  he 
(*epted  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  Center  College, 
where  he  remained  till  the  time  of  his  death,  May  8th,  1 


REV.  SOLOMON  HOWARD,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

M'as  born  in  Cincinnati,  November  11, 1811.     At  22  he 
nated  at  Auj^usta  College,  Kentucky.     He  was  electe^l  t 
professorship  in  St.  Charles  College,  Mo.     He  entered  t 
Ohio  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church  in   1835;  was  elec 
})rincipal  of  th<.»  preparatory  department  of  the  Ohio  W 
loyan  University  in  1843,  and  principal  of  Springfield  Hi 
Scliool  in  1845.    On  leaving  this  position  he  became  pre 
dent  of  Springfield  Female  College;  and  in  1852  was  elect 
presid(uit  of  the  Ohio  University.     He  retained  this  ofli 
till  1<S72,  when,  on  account  of  ill-health,  he  resigned. 
died  at  San  Jose,  Cal.,  June  9,  1873. 


THE    rROFBSSORHHIP:» 

Have  l)(?en  filled  as  follows:  The  Chair  of  Mental  and  Mo: 
Scicnci'  by  Rw.  Jacob  Lindley,  A,  M.,  1822-4,  and  since  th 

time  bv  tlic  successive  Presidents. 

• 

The  Chair  of  Ancient  Languages  by  J4)seph  Dana,  A.  M 
1  H\S-\\)  and  IS'22-:V} ;  Rt^v.  John  R  Whittlesey,  A.  M.,  1819-21 
Daniel  Head.  A.  M.,  lS:5<3-38,  (Latin  and  Political  Economy) 
ls:{M-4:J;    Ilcv.  Klislia  Hallcntine,  A.M.,  (Greek),  183^0 
li.'V.  Jnhn  M.  Stcphcnsun,  A.  M.,  ((ireek),  1H4(M2;  Jani(>s  I 
Kuhn.  A.  M..  MJreck),  1M2-44;  Kev.  Aaron  Williams,  D.  D.-- 
1S44-:):^;    Hcv.   Addison  Kallanl,   A.M.,   (Latin),  184^^2 r 
K 'V.  K.  K.  K.  Hrajidnu,  A.  .M.,  l«ri:K')4;  Rev.  Clinton  W.  Sears, 
A.  M.,  1m')4-.>:k    Itrv.  John  M.  Lcavitt,  A.  M.,  18.Vi-57;  Rev. 
KoluTt  Allyii,  A.  M..  lH:)7-.'iJ);  Win.  H.  Young,  A.M.,  18.'>9-69:, 
IJ -v.  Will.  il.  Srott.  A.  M..  ((;reek),  18r»!>-72;  Rev.  A.C.  llirrt. 
A.    M..   .Latin',    l««J!»-70:    Rw.   John    L.    llatlield,  A.   M., 
L:itin ),  1m7i)'7'J  ;   f  Latin  ami  Greek  i.  1872  to  the  present. 
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The  Chair  of  Mathematics  by  Rev.  Jam^s  Irvino,  A.  M., 
1^21-24;  Rov.  Jacob  Lindloy,  A.  M.,  1824-26;  Wm.  Wall, 
A.  M.,  1827-o(>;  Rev.  Alfred  Ryors,  A.  M.,  18:^0-44;  Rev.  L. 
1).  MeCabe,  A.  M.,  1844-45;  Ri^v.  Wm.  J.  ll()<re,  A.  M., 
(Mathematics  and  Rhetoric),  1H4S-51  :  Rev.  Addison  Bal- 
lard. lS">2-.">4;  Ruv.  JohnM.  Leavitt,  A.  M.,  1851-05;  Wm.  II. 
Yoiin.ir,  A.  M.,  18.5r>-.5l);  Eli  T.  Tappan,  A.  M.,  1850-(KJ;  Rev, 
R.  A.  Arthur,  A,  M.,  18G1-(U ;  Eli  T.  Tappan,  A.  M.,  18G4-G8  ; 
W,  H.  G.  Aduey,  A.  M.,  18Gl)-72  ;  Rev.  Daniel  M.  Rlair,  A. 
M.,  {pro  tern.)  1M72-73 ;  Russell  8.  Devol,  A.  M.,  187Ji  to  the 
present. 

Th-.^  Chair  of  Natural  Sciences  by  Rev.  Samuel  D.  Ilopje, 
A.  M.,  1823-2G;  Thomi?  M.  Drake,  M.  D.,  1827-34;  Rev. 
Fre.hrick  Merrick,  A.  M.,  183S-42;  Wm.  W.  Mather,  A.  M., 
1842-50;  R-v.  Joseph  S.  Tomlinson,  I).  D.,  1851-52;  Rev. 
Jame=»  G.  Blair.  M.  D.,  1)  D.,  1^52-04;  Rev.  Alex.  S.  Gibbons, 
A.  M.,  i8(h4-72;  W.  II.  G.  Aduey,  A.  M.,  1872-73;  J.  McC. 
Martin,  A.  M.,  1873  to  the  pre.sent. 

The  Chair  of  History  and  Enp:lish  Literature  by  Rev. 
Rand.>lph  Stone,  A.  M.,  183^-31),  and  by  Rev.  Wells  Andrews, 
A.  M.,  1M(M2. 

The  present  faculty  consists  of  William  II.  Scott,  A.  M., 
president,  and  professor  of  mental  and  in  moral  science; 
Rev.  John  L.  Ilatlield,  A.  M.,  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin 
lunpuajr(»s;  J.  McC.  Martin,  A.  M.,  professor  of  natural 
?citMice  ;  Russell  S.  D(»vol,  A.  M.,  professor  of  mathematics; 
and  Rev.  John  A.  White,  A.  B.,  [)rincipal  of  th^  preparatory 
departmt>nt. 

COIRSKS   OF    STIDY. 

Two  cnur.-jcs  of  studv  are  laid  down — the  <da»isical  and  the 
Bcientilic.  The  retiuirements  for  a<lmission  to  i\u*  classical 
course  are, — iirithm(»tic,  al;jjebra  to  complete  c|uadratics;  phy- 
sical and  political  ge(t;:raphy;  history  of  the  Cnited  States 
and  of  England;  English  grammar;  Iiurkness*8  Latiu 
grammar  und  reader,  Ceasar,  Sallust,  Virgil's  Bucolics, 
Latin    prose   composition;    Hadley's  Greek    grammar    and 
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Boise's  First  Lessons,  Anabasis,  Iliad  and  Greek  prose  com- 
position. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  scientific  course  ^^e 
the  same,  except  that  no  algebra  or  Greek  is  required ,  s^^^ 
but  one  vear  of  Latin. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


■*•• 


9 


1.  CLASSICAL. 

FRESHMAN. 

Fli'Ht  Term, — Alj^ebra,  Virgil's  .£neid,  Xenophon*s  Cy^  ^^ 
]Ki^lia,  Latin  and  Greek  Prose  Com  {position. 

Second  Term. — Plane  Geometry,  Cicero's  Orations, 
tus,  Latin  and  Greek  Prose  Composition,  Plistory  of 

Thinl  Term. — Solid  Geometry  and   LogarithmB, 
Odes,   Xcnophon^s   Memorabilia,  Latin  Prose  Compositi    *^"' 
History  of  (in^ece. 

SOPHOMORE. 

Firi<t  Term. — Plane   Trigonometry  and   Surveying,  L"»  •' 

Plato,  History  of  Rome,  Physiology. 

Srrontl   Trrm. — Spherical  Trigonometry  and   Xavigati^^^--^  ' 
Cic<*ro  dr  Oratore,  Plato,  Hist^>ry  of  Rome,  Zoology. 

Thinl    Term.  —  Analytical    G<K)metry,  Horace's    Epist 
Demosthcn^'S  dr  Corona,  Botany. 

jrxioR. 

FtrMf    Term. — rhcmistry.    Rhetoric,    English    Liteimtui 
E!ertin  :    (\ilr»ilu--,  (r(>rniania  and  Agricola,  German. 

Serntnl  Tifrm.— Chfiiiistry,  Physics,  Psychology.     Etetire^    ' 
ThiK'vdidt's.  (rcrnian. 
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ir<l  Term. — Physics,  Mineralogy,  Psychology.  Elective: 
us'  History,  German. 

SENIOR. 

st  Term. — Astronomy,  Geology,  Moral  Science,  Logic. 

jnd  Term. — Astronomy,  Political  Economy,  Interna- 
1  Law,  Butler's  Analogy. 

ird  Term. — A  Greek  Tragedy  or  a  Latin  Comedy,  History 
lilosophy.  History  of  Oivilization,  Constitution  of  the 
3d  States. 

II.  SCIENTIFIC. 

FRESHMAN. 

st  Term. — Algebra,  Ciesar,  Physiology. 

jnd  Term. — Algebra,  Sallust,  Zoology. 

Ird  Term. — Algebra,  Virgil's  Bucolics,  Botany. 

SOPHOMORE. 

st  Term. — Algebra,  Virgil's  -Eneid,  Latin  Prose  Compo- 
i.  Chemistry,  English  Literature. 

ind    Term. — Plane  Geometry,  Cicero's  Orations,  Latin 
Composition,  Chemistry. 

Ird  Term. — Solid  Geometry,  Horace's  Odes,  Latin  Prose 
)Osition,  Mineralogy. 

.nwioR. 

9t  Term. — Plane  Trigonometry  and  Surveying,  Livy, 
jric.     Elective:  Germania  and  Agricola,  German. 

md  Term. — Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Navigation, 
ics,  Psychology.     Elective:   Cicero  de  Oratore,  German. 

Ird  Term. — Analytical  Geometry,  Physics,  Psychology. 
oe:  Tacitus'  History,  German. 


»> 


I'U 


Jl''. 


i-rna 


SEMUR, 
FirM  Term. — Astronomy,  (urology,  Moral  Science,  Ix)^ 

Second    Ttrni. — Astronomy,   Political   Economy,    InC^ 
tional  Law,  Butler's  Analo^rv. 

Third   Term. — Horace's  Epistles,  History  of   Philo?*r   ^     V. 
History  of  Civilization,  Constitution  of  the  United  St-^ 


DEGREES. 

The  jlt»p:rec  of  Rachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  on  those 
finish  the  entire  classical  course,  and  pass  satisfactory 
anil  nation^.     The  dej^ree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  confernnl, 
th«f  p.iynnMit  of  the  usual  fee,  U[)on  every  Bachelor  of  A 
of  thr».*'  years'  staiidinir,  who  has  sustained  u  pckmI  nio 
c!i  ir.r»t  T  and  h:H  pursued  professional  or  scientific  studf 
duriu'i  that   period. 

Tlu'  dif'ire;'  of  Rachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  on   thi 
wli  )  conipl  ?te  til:*  s  -itMUifi  •  course.     The  degree  of  Ma^^ter 
S  "iiMi'T  is  conferred  on  Ha  dielors  of  Sci<'nce  untler  the  san 
condition'^  pn.scrihiMl  tor  tlie  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

The  whole  number  of  degrees  conferred  has  Wen — 

1.  //*    Cniirsr: 

Ba-helors  of  Science 43 

**     Arts 2.>"» 

Ma<trrs       **       '-     l>ir> 

2.  llnnnrnry  : 

r>a' Ip'liirs  of  Arts 0 

Ma-t'Ts        •      ■     42 

l)n.tnr-<  of  !)ivinitv l.'S 

**     Laws 4 


^   V 
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ALUMNI. 


University,  her  age  being  considered,  does  not  boast  a 
st  of  graduates;  but  of  their  character  hhe  may  justly 
ud.  They  are  to  be  found  anicng  the  able,  self-reliant, 
sful  men  in  every  department  of  society.  The  fol- 
;  is  a  complete  catalogue : 


1815. 

1826. 

EWINO, 

Hiram  U.  Howe, 

:nter. 

Levi  Kryes, 

LL'TELLUH  Ijndley, 

1816. 

Ezra  Walker. 

MUEL  Booth  Hkmpstead, 

Stoddard  Miles, 

%RKKR. 

1827. 

Jonathan  Cable, 

1819. 

Fdmund  W.  Sehon, 

'ERE  INS. 

William  Kick  inrTNAM. 

1820. 

NT. 

1828. 

Richard  E.  Adama, 

1822. 

Klihha  Ballkntink, 

LD  Green  Brown, 

John  Marshall  Creed, 

>ANA, 

James  McElhenny, 

ERIS  BlERCE. 

Georoe  Ueber, 

Alexander  W.  McCoy. 

1823. 

James  Richmond  Htakbkrby, 

Donald, 

John  Wi.me  Taylor, 

S    rUTNAM, 

Joseph  M.  Trimble, 

r.  Skinner. 

John  Nkwtox  Templkton. 

1824. 

Brazee, 

McFarland  Browning, 

1820. 

f».  Kino, 

William  McKenprre  Banus, 

.INDLKY, 

Henry  Balle.vtink, 

rt*KST< OAT   KOSK, 

0.s<AR  Walker  Brown, 

.'.  McLean, 

Homer  J.  Clark, 

iKAl). 

Chabli:'*  C    Con  vers, 

Jam  KM  DiNLAP, 

1825. 

Charles  <:.  Hildrrth, 

Bigger, 

George  o.  Uili«bktii, 

CoYCE  Ransom, 

Isaac  HottR, 

William  Summers. 

Nathaniel  Clabk  Read, 

Wasiunoton  Warner. 

WILLUM  8wtt. 
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1830. 
Charlkm  Pitt  Bkown, 
Gkoiu^k  Wasiiixuton  Kbllky, 
Amoa  Millkh, 
CiiAKLt:8  Matthews, 

KaMUEL  1*RIN<-E  KoilBINff, 
Cll.iHLI-:8  T.  iSllEBMAN, 

John  Steel, 
Bam  TEL  Wilson. 


1887. 
Jambs  C.  Maccbackkn, 
Alexander  McPhbbson, 
Elipuaz  Pebkiks  Fkatt, 
Katiiak  B.  Pi-bintox, 
Rich  A  ED  Gbiffitu. 

1838. 
Moses  Andbew  Hoob. 


IMl. 
Thomas  Creioh, 

JaM1-:S  ClTLllERTSON, 

David  (r.  Devore, 
John  M.  Howe, 
Joseph  Taylor  Irwin, 
William  McCoy, 
Paradise  Lyxn  McAroy, 

Jr>IIN    K.    OsiDORNE, 
LaWSON     WlLStJX, 

John  M.  Wiimin, 

Dl'DLEY    WOODBRIDOE, 

John  W.  Wright, 
William  Pitt  Creed. 

lft.T2. 
Lewis  A    Alderson, 
JoHEPii  W.  Patten, 
Elia.h  Van  I>eman, 
Jonathan  Perkins  Weethee. 

1h;w. 

EliENE7.KR    HlTKINOHAM, 
KUENK/.KR  (tRANVILLE   Cl'RBlER, 

Will;am  I>ana  Kmerson, 
Lelam)  K.  M<  Ahoy, 
Andrkw  Parki-;s, 
William  Ukkkr, 
('iiAki.i..s  .Sloane  Skinner, 
<.'arky  a.  Tkimiile. 

ADDiwtN  Coffee, 
.Andrew  II.  <'ali>weil. 

(iKORt.E    WaMII.N<<T«>N    .M(M|RE, 

Amaha  Ukad. 

I.A fay  1.11  K    W,    WlIMiN, 

William   Mi  I.i.iii.nnv. 

I-.Iii.AK    'IlH>M%>    IIHOWN, 
PIIILaMM  K    LMIlUdi*   CHILE. 
IhAli     N  I.M  !••>     rA\  Li»K, 
(.'II Al  NCkl     I'l  KKl.N^   T.iYl.uH. 


1839. 
William  Wallace  Bibbcb, 
John  E.  Ahdermon, 
O.  W.  A.  Clouoh, 

E.   F.   CilRSTRB. 

1K40. 
Jamks  H.  Couch, 
John  Jambs  Hoob, 
Ira  Marsh, 
James  D.  Millbb, 
Thomas  O.  Mitchbix, 
David  H.  Putney, 
John  Wilson, 
Lumen  X.  Allbm. 

1841. 
Joseph  T.  Lewie. 

1M2. 
James  Duckbtt  Jouksom, 
John  II  en  by  Pbatt, 
Henry  Willam  Tatlob, 

frOLOMON   W.  8UEPHBBD. 

1H43. 
John  Miltox  Bush, 
John  Calhoun  CuLBBBnoa, 

KoBEBT  HaBVEY  UlUfOBB, 

David  Convebs  Uoddabd, 
William  Jambs  IIwib, 
John  Blaib  Hoob, 
Lorenzo  Dow  McCabb, 
Alexandkb  I^  Ouvbb, 
David  P.  Ru<-kmam, 
Jkffebs(»n  Pbice  BArrouB. 


John  M.  CiiBiirriAN, 
KoitLRT  WiLMiN  Pbatt, 
Jami->»  Merrill  Sapvobo. 

HtiUKRI     WtNlDBOW, 
J  AMEN  A.  hTlBBATT. 


2S 


1S45. 

2f  Doddridge  Blackstoxe, 

lULL. 

Batemaic, 
los  cvllet, 
Stewart  Fullertov, 
.  Hey. 

1850. 

LD  Douglas  Brown, 
'  Clinton  Lovdon. 

1851. 

Whitney  Ballard, 
iUEM  Campbell. 

1852. 

.  Guthrie, 

Hebron  Williams^ 

1853. 
ri>ERflON, 

Barter  Corbin, 
Fred  Dun  lap, 
Alexander  Guthrie, 
PoRCE  Miller, 
Perry  8hira», 

•  Manning  Walker^ 
I  Henry  Youko. 

18M. 

•  L.  Johnson, 
W.  Mullucin, 

OoDEN  Osborne, 

1855. 

1.  Black, 
C.  Dimmit, 

M.  Marquart,  (Bw  S  ), 
Wurts  King,  (B.  6.), 

1856. 
Bysshe  Davis, 

•  Harvey  Guthrie, 
reider  Mower, 
Carleton,  (B.  S.>. 

1857. 

Isaac  Behan, 

Wesley  Flesheb, 

LARKE  DYAS, 
ILLEN  StANBRRT, 

t  Meoetii  Beard,  (B.  S  ), 

ILLOWAY  McGuFFEY,   (B.  S.  >, 

KANKLiN  Banes,  (B.  S.>. 


1858. 
Francis  D.  Carlet, 
Samuel  A.  Kistler, 
Robert  H.  McGonaole, 
James  W.  Murphy, 
John  N.  Pilcher, 
b.  b.  8uefk1bld, 
Wm.  L.  Hindman,  (B.  S.)- 

1859. 
Hugh  Boyd, 

A  LEAN   Da  VIES, 

James  H.  Gardner, 
J.  M.  Goodspeed, 
Findley  B.  Hanna, 
Wm.  K.  Smith,  {B.  ».), 
Charles  S.  Smart,  (B.  &^y, 

1860, 
W.  H.  G.  Adnet, 
Harrison  Gilliland, 
David  H.  Moore, 
Spicer  H.  Patrick, 
Jasper  A.  Smith,  (B.  S.). 

1861. 
Earl  Cranston, 
James  E.  Lapsley, 
Charles  W.  Stewart, 
Edmund  Sheffield, 
J.  J.  K.  Warren, 
Barxley  Cooper,  (B.  8,), 
Wm.  W.  Cooper,  (B.  S.), 
Leonidas  M.  Jewett,  (B.  S.), 
Benjamin  F.  Mibsse,  (B.  S.), 
Charles  Townsend,  (B.  S.), 
Hugh  Townsens,  (Bw  S.). 

1862. 
George  £.  Blao, 
Jefferson  Booth, 
Robert  R.  Brown, 
Franklin  B.  Buchwalter, 
Jefferson  B.  Clayton, 
John  L.  Hatfield, 
Hiram  C.  Martin, 
Wm.  H.  Scott, 
Lucius  C.  Wright. 

1863. 
Daniel  M.  Blair, 
John  H.  Bawden, 
Charles  H.  Collier, 
Daniel  W.  Cornell, 
Silas  Pkuden, 
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J.   ALBERT  RICH. 
JOHN   W.   SllOWALTER, 
ANTHONY    a.   WlNn^'R- 

CHARLES  W.  CLIITENUER, 

John  »t-  «^*'^^' 
Hosier  \VRi<iHT, 

AUSTIN    W.   V..RHK8 
JUHN    A.   lUNTKR.   ^B    S>. 

lUSRY   T.   ATKINSON, 
WM.    ^^'■    1>BVKRELL. 

Wkslky  OTIS  Yorso. 

1W56. 
Wm    Flktchi:r  Royd, 

JO?KPH   t'     U  KBNS, 
Wm.  <■•  OLII'HaM, 
ClIARLFJ*   S.   !?MAKT, 

W'M.  T.   1'aT1KK:*<)N,   (B.  3-1. 

JVLIVSS.  SMini.  ,B.^.'. 

IkTiT. 
<lKOR«K.W     BOYCK. 
J«MIN    I'.    l>^>'*' 

Cyki's  O.  KurN»H. 
ANM^IM  T.   ll..M"Mn, 
Ciivorii  NV.  >MiTU. 

David  W.  UlI.ay, 

BKNJAMIN    N.   SANDKRS. 
THoM.S^i.    WAKI.K1KI.P, 

lio«r.»:T  W.  i:i:wiN.  .B   -.^. 

I  •*•*/». 
John  W.   I'oWD. 

RICHAI'.P    A.    lloKKMAN. 
TlluM^'*   1-    lit  ••'"■'♦ 
.lollN    B.   La>m. 
|.„...N  11    Mn-^r. 

\VM.   11     Mi'^^"" 
A...n...^.-A    ^..vN^Y. 

A,,..MIN    li"»'  «       '*•'*  '• 
II     M    l.A-ii.    B.  >    . 
J..,iN  I.    M.M^-.n-..    B.  -v: 
WlHllY    A.   ^MiMl.     B.   > 


ISTO. 
Wm.  B.  Cafpentkh, 

niARLBS  F.   CRBIOHTOS. 
lUSSELL    J*.    UKVOL. 
I)AVll>  V-  lilTHBlK, 

Thomas  J.  Harhi*»!«. 

Wm.  H.  "ALL, 

KRANIIS  B.  IIORVHROOK, 

Thomam  C.  iLirF. 

John  C.  Jackson. 

(iKOKOE  E.  Well*, 
Philip  Zenner. 
John  T.  Uvrr,  <B.  S), 
(iEOROBG.  Parker,  ^B- »•)■ 

1-71. 

HENRY  W.  CoVLTRAP, 

David  J.  Evans, 
Wm.  p.  I-ash. 

ALBERT  J.   MICHAEL. 

John  W.  Rutiedoe. 
TUOXAB  Blacestonb,  {p-  »-)• 

1872. 

\Vm.  w.  <»wt, 
Clbment  R.  I-«n«. 

PHIMP  !?■  iiOOllWIN     iB   S.). 

vkrnon  r.  htikr!»,  <b.  s*.). 

iJwittOK  R.  Walker.  ^B.  S-)- 

lftT3. 
Maroaret  B  iYD. 
John  M.  1»avih, 

rUAKLIM  11.    IHXOS, 
UIPLEY   H.   KINMSOS. 

Mos !-:■*«  J-  Mo.u.aN, 

Vuank  O.  Bali.akd.  (B.  8.). 
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EXPENSES. 

The  tovm  fees  are  :  Tuition,  $10.00 ;  room  rent,  83.00  or 
$4.00;  and  contingent  fee,  83.00. 

In  the  preparatory  department  the  charge  for  tuition  is 
86.00.  The  other  fees  in  this  department  are  the  same  as  in 
the  college  classes. 

One  student  from  each  county  of  the  State  is  admitted 
free  of  charge  for  tuition.  Any  one  desiring  to  have  the 
benefit  of  a  county  scholarship  must  receive  his  appoint- 
ment to  it  from  the  Auditor  and  Commissioners  of  the  county, 
and  obtain  from  them  a  certificate  stating  that  he  is  of  good 
moral  cliaracter  and  an  actual  resident  of  the  county  from 
which  he  is  sent. 

RELIGIOUS   INFLUENCE. 

The  University  is  not  sectarian,  and  no  effort  is  made  to 
inculcate  the  doctrines  of  any  particular  creed  or  denomina- 
tion ;  but  care  is  taken  to  promote  sound  and  healthy  relig- 
ious s^ntimMits.  Students  are  required  to  be  present  at 
prayers  in  the  chapel  every  morning;  and  a  lecture  is  de- 
livered in  the  chapel  every  Sabbath  afternoon,  at  which 
attendance  is  also  required. 

PREPARATORY   DEPARTMENT. 

Th^  preparatory  department  was  organized  in  1822,  at  the 
same  time  with  the  various  collegiate  departments.  The 
successive  principals  have  been:  Henry  D.  Ward,  A  M., 
1822-2  i;  A.  G.  Brown,  A.  M.,  '24-25:  Daniel  Read,  A.  B., 
'2o-8() ;  Wells  Andrews,  A.  M.,  '37-40 ;  Rev.  Amos  Miller,  A. 
M..  '4i-45;  Rev.  Aaron  Williams,  A.  M.,  '4547;  Rev.'o.  M. 
Spencer,  A.  M.,  '51-52 ;  Rev.  James  F.  Given,  A.  M.,  '52-54; 
W.  II.  Young,  A.  B.,  '54-55;  Francis  Brown,  A.  M.,  '55^9; 
Hui^h  Boyd,  A.  B.,  Tutor  in  Mathematics, '59-60 ;  Edward 
n.  Guthrie,  A.  M.,  Tutor  in  Languages,  ,59-60;  E.  H.Guth- 
-  Principal,  '60-64;  Wm.  H  Scott,  A.  B.,  '64-65;  W.  HLG. 
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Adnoy,  A.  M.,  Tvj-GO  ;  Rev.  John  M.  Davis,  A.  B.,  73-74; 
Kev.  John  A.  White,  A.  B.,  74-76. 

The  studies  prescribed  are  those  enumerated  above  as  re- 
<juired  for  admission  to  tlie  college  classes. 

While  this  department  is  specially  designed  to  prepare 
students  for  the  regular  courses  of  the  College  department, 
students  are  also  received  who  may  wish  to  pursue  element- 
ary studies,  even  though  they  may  have  no  intention  of 
entering  upon  one  of  the  higher  courses. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  furnish  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  gCKxl  character,  and  must  pass  an  examination  in 
arithmetic  to  percentage,  English  grammar  to  syntax, 
giK)giaphy,  and  all  studies  of  the  course  lower  than  those 
which  they  wish  to  pursue. 

LIBRARIES. 

The  college  library  contains  between  4000  and  5000  vol- 
um'-»s*.  In  the  first  years  of  its  history  it  received  many  val- 
uable books  by  donation.  One  donation,  made  by  General 
Putnam  and  a  royal  donation  from  England  were  of  special 
importance.  Tin*  latter,  received  in  1834,  was  estimate<l  at 
£200.,  and  included  complete  editions  of  standard  authors 
in  classical,  historical,  scientific  and  theological  literature, 
amounting  in  all  to  more  than  70  volumes. 

The  instituticm  has  no  library  fund,  and  therefore  the 
growth  of  the  library  is  neither  rapid  nor  uniform  ;  yet  a  few 
good  b<x>ks  are  plact^d  in  it  every  year. 

The  libraries  of  the  literarv  societies  contain  about  2500 
volumes,  and  are  receiving  considerable  a<lditions. 

APPARATUS   AND   CABINET. 

The  department  of  natural  science  |M)ssesses  apparatus  * 
fStimatod  at  $1,000,  and  collections  in  botany,  zoology,  miu- 
enlogy,  and  geology  estimated  at  about  82,000. 
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KOC'IETIES. 

There  arc  two  literary  scx'ietiea  eonnocted  with  the  l^i* 
versitv — the  Athenian  foun(le<l  in  1819  and  the  Phil«-»"W" 
thean  founded  in  1822.  The  former  has  had  a  total  m^m- 
IxTship  of  1312,  and  the  latter  of  1273.  The  Ath«?nJan 
library  contains  nearly  1200  volumes^  the  Philonifltthean 
n(iarly  1400. 


PROSPECTS. 

Earnest  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  increase  the  eTi<l*^**' 
ment  of  the  institution,  and  there  is  ground  for  hop€7  *^*^ 
its  future  will  be  worthy  of  its  origin  and  early  history** 


HISTORICAL  8KP:TC» 
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DELAWARE,  OHIO. 


1  a  >liort  period  after  tlu'orgauization  of  tliis  institution^. 
Tloard  of  TrustcH's  with  a  wise  f'oro-thoui^lit  re* [nested  its 
:*ident.  Dr.  R.  Tlills,  to  [)re|>arc  for  i)erniaueut  record,  u 
oh  of  the  incipient  ?uea<nn»s  resulting  in  its  origan izat ion. 
»ii  this  verv  inteiestinu  record,  found  in  the  first  v(>Iume 
►  roeecdinijjs  of  (lie  l»oard,  the  followinir  condensation  and 
Slots  are  nuult.'. 

Tlie  rapid  projrn.ss  in  the  iri'owth  of  the  O.  \V.  I'^niver- 
,  and  cons«'(|nent  intinx  (»f  a  popuhiticui,  often  of  entire 
I  lies,  for  c(hic;itional  purposes,  and  the  desire  of  others 
\  al)road  to  htive  their  sons  and  dan^liters  associated  as 
*ly  as  may  he,  in  tlieir  edu(rational  efforts,  made  it  very 
val)h^  that,  with  an  institution  for  young  men,  there 
tid  l)e  one  for  youn<i:  women. 

The  tir>t  nioveifKMit  to  sup|)ly  tliis  want  was  an  individiiaf 
t*t,  made  by  Rev.  Wm.  (Irissell,  who,  with  his  wife  and  a 
^s  of  assistants,  occupied  an  old  frame  building  on  Hillst. 
^his  school  oj>en(Ml  in  September,  1850,  with  fine  pros- 

.s,  the  pupils  soon   numbering    more  than  one  hundred. 


At  lli(-  vah\  <»r  the  sccoinl  year  the  i<lea  of  a  c*( »1  lego  for  vou"^ 
women,  with  an  elegant  and  suitable  locration,  began  tota^^ 
liold  oi'  j»iib!ie  opinion.      Meetings  were  (tailed,  edii<*atio(^    A 
matters  dismssed,  and  various  jdans  suggested  ;  the  result  t        i> 
whieli  Wiis  the  |>ureha>e,  thr<»ugli  the  agen^'V  of  I>r.  R.  Hills, »!r^ 
a  h)t  containing   >even  a<-res,   when'on  the   present  buih\\w|r^ 
now  stand>. 

in  Mareli  \s'):],  the  neee>sary  .•^teps  wer<»  taken  to  have  the 
eollege  incorporated  und(  r  the  statute  laws  of  Ohio.  The 
Certificate  oi"  incorjKiration  was  presi*nted  lor  reeoni  April 
l>t.  The  i:irorporiiTor>  wen*  11,  Hills,  W.  L.  Harris,  J.  (.'. 
Kvan>,  W.  ti.  W  illiam>.  A.  A.  Wehrh,  and  fifteen  others. 

'rh<*  Artich-  oi*  A>-o(ij',iinn  were  report»tl  ApriHst.  18;Vf, 
having  1m'<ii  ri^nrd  hy  ij.c  majority  of  the  ine«ir|K>rators. 
From  tljc  .NiTJch's  of  Ass(K-iati(»n  we  (piote  : 

Airr.  K'l.  Thf  institution  shall  he  t-alle<1  the  Ohio  WVs*- 
leyan  l'« male  ( 'o!K«x«',  and  shall  he  located  in  the  town  «»f 
I)eh!w:«re.  rnnntN  of  I)<  laware,  State  of  Ohio. 

Airr.  'Ji».  Tin  <(.ljrge  sliall  he  eoud(icte<l  on  the  nit)8t 
lilnral  prinriple^.  accc^^ildc  tn  all  religions  denoniinatioD8» 
and  ojK  ri  fi.r  tin-  education  of  y<»ung  Wi»nien  in  general; 
hut  >liall  ever  l-e  ninhr  the  sn)H*rvision  of  the  MethcMlisC 
Kpi.-eo|»al  ( 'hnieh  of  ( )hio. 

AK'i:t»in.  If  the  < 'onierenee  or  (.'on|erenee>  (mtniniziug 
(he  ()liio  \N'< -Irvan  I'niversitv  lo<-ated  in  Delaware,  Ohio. 
^liall  at  an\   future  tinu'  reeommend  the    union   \if  the   two 

■ 

in^titnlion-  -o  ilir  a^  can  legally  he  etleeted,  then  the  Trustem 
4»i'  thi^  college,  on  theii'  part,  >hall  pn>eeed  to  takenueh  ste|w 
a>  may  he  legal  ;nd  n<  re^sary  to  ae<*oniplish  this  obj«Tt. 
I* rot.  \\  .  <i.  \\  illiani-  >\as  ap|M>inted  tt»  devit*e  a  wal  for 

tht"  Urc  ot    tin-    eojlegc. 

For  inimcdiatt  u-<e,  it  \\a->  re>olvc<l  that  the  eagle  side  uf  a 
liali  dnllar  pi«  e*-.  I  niic  d  State>  coin,  he  the  s**al  of  the  e«>lleg« 
until  turiher  oidi  r  «d  the  lioaril. 

J*n»f.    \\  illlani-   ^i.l'^cipu'utly   reiM»rted   u  eireiilar  de>igu 


^^itli  the  k*<i;eiKl  '^Ohio  Weh^lcyan  Kcinale  College.  1<s5-j/^ 
i-^ruuml  the  margin,  and  within  the  margin  the  motto 
*  *Ecri.Ksi/K  ET  Familki-:/'  meaning  ^*For  the  Church  and  the 
Tuinily/'  and  within  the  renter  an  open  book  with  the  inscrip- 
tion **  Holy  Biijli:/'  with  illuminating  rays  from  the  Bible. 

This  was  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  engraved. 

On  June  fith,  IHO:*,  a  committee  of  live  members  was  ap- 
pointed to  attend  the  next  sessicm  of  the  North  Ohio  Confer- 
ence to  beheld  in  Mt.  Vernon,  0.,on  the  24th  of  August,  fol- 
lowing, to  proffer  to  the  Conference,  the  property  of  the  said 
O.  W.  Female  College,  on  the  terms  set  forth  in  the  Articles 
of  Association  of  said  college,  and  the  by-laws  of  the  Board. 

Dr.  R.  Hills,  J.  C.  Evans,  \Vm.  G.  Williams,  A.  A. 
Welch,  and  Thos.  F.  Joy  were  appointed. 

This  committee  attended  to  the  duty  as  assigned  to  it,  and 
on  August  *2<)th,  18^)3,  the  North  Ohio  Conference  with  great 
unanimity  adopted  the  following  : 

'*  Jle^olredj  That  the  prop(>sition  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Ohi«  Wesleyan  Female  College  to  give  the  ownership  and 
control  of  that  institution  to  this  Conference,  be,  and  is 
herel)y  accepted." 

From  that  day  to  the  present  its  course  has  been  pro- 
gressive, until  it  is  now  foinid  under  the  control  and  patron- 
age of  all  the  M.  E.  Conferences  of  the  State  of  Ohio  except 
the  Cincinnati  Conference.'' 

The  curriculum  embniccs  three  courses  of  studv — theSci- 
entitle,  the  Classical,  and  the  Baccalaureate.  The  Scientific 
includes  only  the  English  branches;  the  Classical,  English 
a.ud  Latin  with  either  German  or  French  ;  the  Baccalaureate, 
English,  Latin,  Greek,  (lerman  and  French. 

The  course  in  music,  both  Instrumental  and  Vocal,  is  com- 
plete. It  aims  at  the  highest  standard  of  classical  culture, 
»»nd  pursues  the  methods  sanctioned  by  the  best  musical 
siuthorities  of  Europe  and  America. 

The  course  in  Painting,  Drawing,  &c.,  is  not  inferior  to 


tluit  of  otiior  similar  Institutions.  The  Studio  is  fiirnishetl 
with  sky-light,  casts,  models,  and  other  pro])er  appliances, 
and  is  under  the  eluirge  of  a  thoroughly  aeceomidished  artist. 

In  the  first  Faculty  are  the  names  of  Oran  Faville,  A.M.. 
President,  (deceased),  William  Smith,  A,  B.,  (now  President 
Smith,  (»f  Xenia  College,  Ohio,)  R.  Hills,  JI.  D.,  Leoturer 
on  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  and  T.  C.  O'Kane,  A.  M.,  (now 
author  oi'  several  Sabbath  Sehord  Song  Books,  and  comjwser 
of  many  of  our  best  Sabbath  School  Songs). 

The  secou<l   President  was  Rev.  James  Dean. 

l^he  third  President  of  the  college,  resigning  l)efope  the 
end  of  liis  iirst  vear  on  account  of  ill  health,  was  Rev. 
Charles  I).  Hurritt,  A.  M.  He  was  succeeded  bv  Rev.  P.  S. 
Donelsou,  A.  M.,  who  occu])ied  the  position  for  seventeen 
year-j.  President  I)<inelson  was  succeeded  in  1S73  by 
William  Richardson,  A.  M. 

The  s[)a''ions  building  occupies  the  center  of  a  square 
eontiiiniuLr  at  pnseni  ten  acres,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.— 
The  spot  is  fiivored  by  nature  with  woo<lland,  hillside,  lawn 
and  creek.  The  mineral  springs,  so  justly  celebrated  for 
their  healihful  <|Malitics.  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The 
building  contains  a  (.'hapel,  two  elegantly  furnished  siM»iety 
halls — the  (.'lionian  and  the  Athemeum— a  Laboratorv,  a 
Library,  a  Studi(>,  and  a  large  Dining  Hall.  The  Dormitory 
has  caj>acity  for  one  hundred  pupils. 

The   number  ^>f  ]>uj)ils  attending  each   year  varies  frofl^ 
two  hundred  and  twenty  to  two  hundred  and  sixty.     Th* 
nund)er  of  graduates  is  usually  from  twenty-five  to  thirty'" 
five.     Several  hundred  young  women  have  gone  forth  froi^^^ 
the  halls  of  the  (.).   W.   F.  C.  during  its  brief  history,  t:^ 
take  enviable  position  in  society,  and  bring  honor  to  thei 
Alma  Mater  and  to  the  Church. 


THE  OHIO  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY, 


The  Act  of  Incorporation  of  this  Institution  was  passed 
M^ai-oh  7,  1842.  This  Act  was  amended  January  11,  1843, 
*Iaroh  25,  1851,  May  13,  1868,  and  in  1872. 

The  following  were  the  first  Trustees:  William  Neff,  S. 
*^illiams,  A.  Trimble,  L.  Reynolds,  T.  Orr,  Willian  Bishop, 
•^^illiam  Armstrong,  J.  B.  Finley,  J.  Young,  E.  W.  Sehon, 
^-  L.  Hamline,  P.  G.  Goode,  G.  B.  Arnold,  M.  Bartley,  F. 
^-  "^^elch,  W.  Joy,  H.  Ebbert,  J.  H.  Harris,  A.  Poe,  W. 
*^^i:-lce  and  L.  B.  Gurlev. 

The  number  of  Trustees  was  at  first  21.  It  is  now  25. 
^*^c>,  the  President  of  the  Institution  is,  ex-^Jmo^  an  addi- 
^^n^l  member  of  the  Board. 

The  Institution  was  at  first  controlled  by  the  Ohio  and 

■^^      North   Ohio  Conferences  of   the   Methodist   Episcopal 

"''^Orch.     These  Conferences  have  been  divided  into  four,  so 

*^^t:    the  College  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  following  four 

-^^ierences:     The  Ohio,  the  North  Ohio,  the  Cincinnati  and 

^^    Central  Ohio.     Recently  the  charter  was  so  amended  as 

^  ^Xiake  the  body  of  Alumni  equal  to  another  Conference  in 

'^'^t: rolling  power,  so  that  now  these  five  bodies  are  each  rep- 

^^^^Tited  by  five  out  of  the  twenty-five  members  of  the  Board 

Trustees.     Each  of  these  bodies  elects  annually  one  new 

'"^stee  for  the  period  of  five  years.     Thus  one  Trustee  for 

^^Vj  of  these  five  bodies  goes  annually  out  of  the  Board,  and 

^^  new  member  enters  it. 

X?he  Institution  is  located  in  Delaware,  Ohio,  a  town  of 
*^*Me  eight  thousand    inhabitants,  twenty-four   miles   north 


of  Columbus,  on  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  and  CinctnD&^f 
and  Columbus   and  Toledo  railroads.      Its  location  is  do^ 
fixed  by  its  Charter,  but  its  property  was  in  part  doMted 
on  condition  that  the  Methodist   Episcopal  Church  shooV^ 
found  on  it  a  College ;  so  that,  in  this  res])ect,  its  location  ^^ 
Delaware  is,  perha|)6,  legally  fixed. 

In  1842  the  citizens  of  Delaware  presented  to  the  Meth  ^ 
dist  Episcopal  Church  a  building  and  grounds,  at  a  cost      ^^ 
ten   thousand   dollars,  though    valued   at   near   twice  tl^  *^ 
amount.      Additional    purchases  have   been    made  by  t  ^^ 
Trustees,  so  as  to  constitute  at  present  a  beautiful  campus       ^^ 
some  thirty  acres.     Upon  this  campus  stand  four  very 
modious  and   substantial    college   buildings.     The 
building,  the  Museum  Hall  and  the  College  Chapel  are 
and  well  adapted  to  their  uses. 

The  available  space  of  the  grounds  is  utilised  as  an 
return.  Through  the  enterprise  of  Rev.  J,  H.  Creighton,  it  " 
being  planted  with  all  the  species  of  trees  and  sbmbs  whicS^^'^ 
will  grow  in  this  climate. 

For  several  years  the  grounds  have  been  andergoin^^f^ 
reconstruction,  under  the  su{)ervision  of  an  accompliahi'  ^ 
landscaiHi  gardener.  For  this  the  College  is  indebted  to  th  ^ 
liberality  of  J.  R.  Wright,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  P. 
Mast,  of  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Upon  the  grounds  is  situated  the  celebrated  White  Sal 
|xhur  Spring — a  favorite  resort  in  the  warm 


The  objects  of  the  Institution  are  not  in  the  least  sectarian^-     '^ 
It  aims,  however,  to  give  a  full,  healthy,  moral  and  Christiai 
edu(^tion.     It  has  had  meml)er8  of  all  denominationa  amoni 
its  stu<lents;  it  has  graduated  Roman  Catholics.     It  has  m 
a  single  Mrthodist  I>ook  in  its  course  as  a  text-book.     It  is 
yet  a  college  for  males.     Cha|)el  worship  is  held  every 
ing — <'<>nsisting  of   S<Tipture-n*ading,   singing  and    |Nrayer. 
The  Professors  usually  officiate  in  turn.     The  teachera  are 
generally   Methodists,  though  then'  have  been  among  tbea 
Presbyterians  and  (Quakers. 

There  lias  constantly  been  kept  up  a  Preparatorj  de|i 


ment^  affording  two  years  of  linguistic  drill;  prepartory  to  the 

Fjreshman  dass. 

As  yet  there  is  in  full  operation  only  the  Faculty  of  Let- 
ters. 

The  following  "  Financial  Exhibit  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University  for  the  year  ending  June  15,  1875,"  will  show 
the  approximate  value  of  the  property  of  the  College : 

Assets: 

Qroundsand  buildings $160,000 

Library,  Cabinet  and  Apparatus 29,000 

Permanet  Fund 240,262 

Sundries 6,988 

Total $426,260 

Indebtedness, 44,362 

Excess  of  Assets^ $381,888 

The  endowment  of  the  Institution  has  thus  far  been  con- 
tributed chiefly  by  the  Methodist  Church,  and  mostly  in 
small  sums.  Soon  after  its  foundation,  the  College  devised  a 
system  of  scholarships.  Their  sale  furnished  tuition  at 
almost  nominal  rates,  and  yet  aggregated  a  considerable 
6um  of  money. 

During  the  present  year  (1876)  an  eflTort  is  being  made  to 
increase  the  endowment  by  at  least  one  hundred  thousand 
^lollars.     About  one- half  of  this  sum  is  already  secured. 

The  Library  now  contains  nine  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fifty  volumes.  The  Society  Libraries  contain  three 
thousand  five  hundred  volumes. 

Valuable  additions  are  annually  made  to  the  University 
Library,  especially  through  the  liberal  donations  of  Rev. 
Joseph  M.  Trimble,  D.  D.,  of  Columbus,  and  William  A, 
Lagham,  Esq.,  of  Cleveland,  to  their  respective  alcoves. 

The  Library  has  among  its  curiosities  a  /ac  aimile  of  the 
Bosetta  Stone,  a  copy  of  the  celebrated  Tischendorf  repro- 
duction of  the  Codex  SinaiticuSy  and  a  fine  copy  of  the 
report  of  the  body  of  French  savans  whom  Napoleon  sent  to 
Egypt. 


« 


Stiident»  have  fret;  lue  oi'  the  Library  (iti  candttiin  iH 
(lepa'^iting  five  dollars,  to  (wver  the  [tossible  I068  or  dump 
of  books  takei)  out. 

The  following  is  u  sutnnmry  of  the  Htudenli)  and  tekchn^' 
in  tliL'  O,  VV.  University  in  the  .successive  yeant  of  its  eiist- 
cnce,  as  j)resente<]  by  the  thirty-one  Annual  Calal<^M  thih 
far  publinhed: 
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P'piin  ihisc  liiruri's  it  :i|t|ii-:irs  thiit  lh<>  Ianrt>«t  oataloguw 
Senior  .lu-s  w:is  in  ;«7:i-:i,  ti.-wi(:  »7.  Tiie  flmalh-sl  w.w 
iii  l><l'~)-ii,  ii:uii<-ly :  Dill':  luiti'-^-'  \i-<-  iiMiiit  the  )ir-H^i<i)iii^ 
year,  whfii  ir  >v;i^  :il  /.to.  I'hr  l:inri->t  numlter  in  the  four 
<-.tllil."-  i-hi-i^-  «:is  ill  |H(i»-7(i.  iianuly, -i-'J?.  The  laT^esI 
lotal  ihuiiIht  i-;i[itloi;iic)  wa>  oUt.iii  1H5:M.     The  COiui tier- 


able  decrease  after  1861   was,  evidently,  owing  to  our  civil 
war. 

The  total  number  of  graduates  is  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
five.  Of  these  one  hundred  and  seventy  have  become  cler- 
gymen; one  hundred  and  forty -two,  lawyers;  and  sixty, 
physicians.  Over  fifty  have  held  positions  as  presidents  or 
professors  in  colleges;  and  a  much  larger  number  have 
taught  in  other  schools.  And  many  of  the  others  hold  high 
|)osts  of  influence  and  trust.  Besides  those  who  have  grad- 
uated, the  University  has  had  a  principal  share  in  educating 
a  large  number  of  others. 

A  chief  trait  of  the  University's  influence  upon  its  stu- 
dents, has  beeti  in  respect  to  religion.  Nearly  every  year  of 
its  history  it  has  been  visited  with  extensive  revival  influ- 
ences. Few  students  pass  through  the  course  without  be- 
eoraing  church  members.  The  j)roportion  of  religious  students 
in  each  class  uniformly  increases  the  longer  the  class  is  in  the 
College.  More  than  once  large  classes  have  graduated  in 
iivhich  everv  member  was  a  church  member.  In  everv  class,  for 
:hirty  years  past,  the  majority  have  been  members  of  churches. 
In  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  their  conversioii  took 
place  while  in  the  Institution.  More  than  one- fourth  of  the 
graduates  have  become  preachers ;  and  about  twice  as  many 
of  those  who  studied  in  the  College  without  graduating,  have 
also  entered  the  ministry.  In  the  four  patron  Conferences 
(in  Ohio)  there  are  eighty-one  graduates,  and  over  seventy 
others  who  have  been  students  of  the  College. 

The  degrees  conferred  by  the  Institution  are  not  limited 
by  tlu?  Charter.  Thus  far  only  the  following  have  been  con- 
ferred:    A.  B.,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  and  LL.  D. 

The  students  keep  in  a  flourishing  condition  three  Liter- 
ary Societies  and  a  Missionary  Ijyceum.  For  these  the  Col- 
lege furnishes  commodious  halls.  The  Lyceum  possesses  a 
pretty  complete  Pantheon  of  idols,  and  other  religious  sym- 
bols from  heathen  lands. 


A  number  of  secret  fraternities  exist. 

The  MuMt'um  of  Natural  History  is  constantly  reocivii»^— *^8 
valuable  additions. 

The  Prescott  Cabinet  is  devoted  to  the  General  Deptz^ 
mentof  Natural  History.     The  basis  of  this  collection 
purchased  from  Dr.  Prescott,  of  Concord,  New  HauipahL 
in  1850;  since  which  time  constant  and  valuable  additi< 
have  been  made. 

The  Zooloyical  Departnutit  now  contains  fifty  specieB  oc^  of 
quadrumana  and  quadrupeds;  over  sixty  preparations  is.f  in 
comparative  and  human  anatomy;  two  hundred  and  thirty .^^y 
specimens  of  birds,  representing  nearly  two  hundred  distinct  ^=3ct 
species ;  one  liundred  and  two  s|>ecimens  of  reptiles,  and  odik^  «De 
hundred  specimens  of  fishes;  five  hundred  crabs  and  lobsteiB.  .m^n, 
in  articulates;  and  fifty-three  species  of  corak|  and  eigfar^^bt 
hundred  star  fishes,  in  radiates. 

The  Section   in  Cl'onchology  consists  of  more  than  eigl 
thousand  shells,   embracing    six    hundred    land  shells, 
thousand  fluviatile,  and  over  six  thousand  marine  shell 
Among  the  latter  are  included  five  hundred  and  sixty 
cies  of  marine  shells,  de|>ositcd  by  the  Smithsonian  Institati 

Thr  }finn'alof/icnf  Departmtfit  contains  four  thousand  t^ 
hundre<l  distinct  entries,  arninged  in  the  natural  order  illai 
trated  in  Dana's  System  of  Mineralogy. 

This  Cabinet  also  contains  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
cies  of  woods,  and  two  hundred   and   fifty -nine  species 
grasses,  all  native  to  the  State  of  Ohio.     These  are  the 
tribution  of  the  Rev.     Charles   H.  Warren,  A.  M.,  of 
Ohio  Conference,  i)v  whom  thev  were  collct^ted  and  labelled 
Fifty  species  of  moss,  eolle<*ted  and  presented  by  Rev.  Her- 
man Ilerzer,  of  liouisville,  Kentucky. 

The  department  of  Chemistry  is  well  developed. 

In  the  i\v>i  and  second  terms  of  the  Sophomore  Year  ul 
the  Clas«.ical  (\>nrsr  and  the  Freshman  Yt»ar  of  the  Scientific^ 
Conr.M',  there  i-*  a  liailv  cxiTcist*  in  (leneral  Chemistry,  eon—' 
Hstin^  of  lecture^,  with  e.\)ieriments  and  recitations.     During 
the  sifcond  and  third  terms,  instructitm  is  given  to  the  Scien— 


tiiic  Sophomores   in   Qualitative  Analysis  ;  and  in  the  third 
term,  in  Determinative  and  Descriptive  Mineralogy. 

At  any  time,  students,  who  are  qualified,  oan  enter  the 
Analytical  Laboratory,  where  they  are  furnished  with  the 
necessary  apparatus  and  chemicals  for  completing  a  course  in 
Qualitative  and  in  Quantitative  Analysis.  Each  student 
here  performs  his  operations  and  makes  his  investigations, 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry. 

Besides  the  general  courses  in  Qualitative  and  Quantita- 
tive Analysis,  courses  have  been  arranged  for  the  analysis  of 
orinesy  and  of  the  more  common  poisons.     The  Course  of 
Urinalysis  occupies  two  weeks,  and  that  of  Toxicology  about 
six  weeks.     The  Course  of  Determinative  Mineralogy  con- 
sists of  one  hundred  minerals,  to  be  determined  by  blow-pipe 
analysis.     A  chemical  library,  belonging  in  part  to  the  Pro- 
fkeaor  of  Chemistry,  and   in   part  to  the  Analytical  Labora- 
tory, is  opened  for  the  constant  use  of  the  student.     Chemi- 
c^als  and  apparatus  are  furnished  at  the  usual  retail  prices, 
^vrhich  constitutes  all  the  charge  made. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  Oerman  and  French.     During 

^he   Sophomore  and   Junior  years  either  of  these  languages 

xnay  be  elected  in  place  of  certain  other  studies.     More  than 

^wo-thirds  of  all   who  graduate   take  one  or  both  of  these 

languages. 

Special  effort  is  made  to  render  the  knowledge  of  these 

languages  living  and  practical.     As  the  student  advances  he 

is  trained  not  merely  in  translating  the  printed  language,  but 

also  in  understanding  it  when  spoken,  and  in  speaking  it 

himself. 

The  cost  of  tuition  is  nominally  $30  per  year,  but  nearly 
all  the  students  attend  upon  scholarships.  Scholarships, 
admitting  the  student  to  all  the  studies  required  for  gradua- 
tion, can  be  purchased  at  the  University,  at  prices  as  follows : 
Perpetual  scholarships,  $500  ;  twenty  years,  $100 ;  ten  years, 
$50;  six  years,  $30;  four  years,  $20;  two  years,  $15, 

An  extra  charge  of  $3  per  term  is  made  for  German  and 
French. 
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The  second  member  of  the  first  Faculty  was  Rev.  H.  M 
Johnson,  A,  M.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versit",  Connecticut.  His  chair  was  that  of  Ancient  Lan- 
j^^uages.  Dr.  Johnson  accepted  a  professorship  in  Dickinson 
College  in  1850,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  President. 

Next  in  order  stands  S.  Howard,  A.  M.,  who  was  Profes- 
?sor  of  Mathematics  in  the  year  1844-5.  Dr.  Howard  was 
aiuhsequently  for  many  years  President  of  the  Ohio  Univer- 
sity at  Athens. 

In  the  catalogue  of  1845-6  appears   for  the  first  time  the 

Tiaine  of  Rev.  F.  Merrick,  A.  M.     Mr.  Merrick  had  studied 

in   the  Wesleyan  University,  Connecticut.     In  1836  he  was 

elected  Principal  of  the  Amenia    Seminary,   M.  Y.     From 

1838   to   1842   he  was    Professor  of  Natural  Science  in  the 

Ohio    University.     During   the  year   1842    he  preachfd   at 

Marietta,  Ohio.     The  years  1843-44  he  was  financial  agent 

of  theO.  W.  University.     From    1845  to  1851   he  held  in 

the  University  the  chair  of  Natural  Science;  and  from  1851 

to  1860  that  of  Moral  Science.     On   the   resignation  of  Dr. 

Thomson  in  1860  he  was  elected  President,  and  held  the  post 

until  1873,  since  which  time  he  has  sustained  to  the  College 

the  relation  cf  Lecturer  on  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion. 

President    Merrick    has  persisted    in    declining  any    higher 

degree  than  A.M. 

At  the  same  time  with  Mr.  Merrick  came  into  the  Faculty 
Rev.  L.  D.  McCabe.  Mr.  McCabe  graduated  at  the  Ohio 
University  in  1843,  under  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  W.  H. 
McGuffs;.  In  1844  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Mechanical  Philosophy  in  the  Ohio  University.  In 
1845  he  was  called  to  the  same  chair  in  the  O.  W.  Univer- 
sity, and  occupied  the  same  until  1860,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  chair  of  Moral  Science  and  Biblical  Literature, 
In  1864  a  new  professorship — that  of  Phih>8ophy — was 
established,  and  to  this  he  was  invited. 

In  1865  he  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Allegheny 
College,  and  in  1874,  that  of  LL.  i).  from  Syracuse  University. 
For  the  past  few  years  he  has  served  as  Acting  President. 


Dr.  McCabc  is  the  author  of  a  work  eiititUd  Light  of^ 
Pathiniii  of  HolhesH.     (New  York,  1874.) 

Ill  1H47  appears  the  name  of  \V.  G.  Williams  as  Adju 
Profsssor  of  Aneient   Lan^iiajres.     F'ronj    I85()-H4,  he 
Professor  of  Greek  an<l    Latin;  from  1864  to  the  presi-nt. 
Greek  ah»ne.     For  some  years  past  Professor  Williams  h 
also   tanjrht   the  elasM's   in    Hebrew.      Ho  ha<l  graduate*! 
Woodward   College,  and    from    1S44  had  served  the  ('olle 
as  Prin<ipal  of  the  Preparatory   Department.      In   I806 
became   a   member   of   the   Central    Oliio   Conferencv. 
n-eeived  the  decree  of  LL.  I),  in  1873. 

licv.  W.  I  J.  Harris   bcvame   Profrssor  «>f  Natural    S«'ien 
in  \X'i'l.      Hi-  had  studied  at  Xorwalk,  and  joineil  thr  Xn 
Ohio  < 'r»nfejrnr<.»  in  1S4().      In    184.'5-4   he  was  statiimid  VS. 
Del:iwar<'.  Ohio,  after  whi«'h  he  served  the  O.  W.  I'nivefM 
in  thr  Preparatory  Department.      W\>    Professorship  was  1« 
tin-  eiiiht  vj'ars,  1S."j2-<»0.     'flu-  General  Conference  of  18»>2 
rhctrij  liim  a*-    .\>^i>tant    Mi.-sionarv  Sc'cretarv  tor  the  Wi*?" 
In   |X7*J  III'  became  a  liishup. 

Pioli—dr  Harri**  i(M*<-ivtd  the  dt^rec-of  D.  D.  from  All 
Lrheiiv  (.'nllcm-  in  |S*j7,  ancl  that  <  f  U^,  D.  from  Biddwi 
I'nivir-ity  in  |s7l. 

Krv.  \V.  D.  Gndnian,  our  M'cond  graduate  (  1x46).  hehi  th 
Matlirmaticiil  chair  fniin  18t)()  to  1S64,  and  then  that 
Thcolo'^v  ;inil  Hiblic:i]  Liteniture  for  one  vear.  In  1864  \v 
n>ii:iHd.  \[\rv  pnariiinu  .-omr  years  he  be(*anie  Presitk'n 
nt'  Baldwin  rniver>ity,  at  pM-rea,  Ohio,  and  servtnl  durin 
thr  vr:ir-  1^7^-.').  |)r.  (fiidnian  is  now  at  tlie  head  of  ih 
cdncati<in:il  initriHt  uf  the  M.  K.  C'imrch  in  I«ouisiana. 

KrMm  |s»;n  lu  \s\\\  Ki-v.  F.  S.  Hoyi  servetl  in  the  diMiart 
ment   ol'    Natural    Sriinci- ;    tVoin    I860  to    1872,  in  that  o 
ThiMli>i:\    and    Hibiiral    Literature.      Proti'>sor  Iltivt    wa? 
L'raduat*-   «)t   tin-    W  •--Icyan    I'niver^iiy,  of  ConnM^tiriit,  am: 
had    1mm  n    Pn-^itltnt    of    Willamette    CN»llep»,   Oregon.       I 
X^l'l,  Dr.  Hi»yt    wa>  flci-ted  to  islit   the   Western  Christiars 

AdvniMt*'. 
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Rev.  W.  F.  Whitlock  graduated  in  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
Jniversity  in  1859.  He  had  previously  held  the  position  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Delaware,  Ohio. 
*^roni  his  graduation  until  1864 — five  years — Mr.  Whitlock 
ad  served  the  Institution  as  Tutor  in  Languages.  In  1864 
e  joined  the  Central  Ohio  Conference;  in  1873  he  was 
ransferred  to  the  North  Ohio.  From  1864  to  1866,  he  was 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Latin.  Since  1866  he  has  occupied  the 
hair  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

« 

Rev.  J.  P.  Lacroix  graduated  in  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
[Jniversity  in  1857.  After  teaching  one  year  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  Orleans,  he  preached  in  the  Ohio  Conference 
-intil  1863.  In  1863  he  became  teacher  of  German  and 
French  in  the  University;  in  1864,  Adjunct  Professor  of 
the  same;  and  in  1866,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and 
History.  During  the  year  1865,  having  leave  of  absence,  he 
studied  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Lacroix  has  written  a  Life  of  Rudolf  Slier y  and 
translated  some  works  from  the  French  and  German,  among 
them  Naville's  Problem  of  Evil  (New  York,  1874),  and 
Wuttke's   Christian   Ethics  (Boston  and  Edinburgh,    1875). 

Rev.  H.  M.  Perkins,  also  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1857, 
served  the  University  for  five  years  after  graduation  as 
Tutor  in  Natural  Science,  having  entire  charge  of  that 
department  one  year,  in  the  absence  of  the  Professor.  In 
1865  Mr.  Perkins  was  made  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. Since  1867  he  had  held  the  Professorship  of 
Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

Professor  Semans,  another  graduate  of  the  class  of  1857, 
served  the  Institution  awhile  as  Tutor,  and  then  'engaged 
in  business  in  the  West.  Subsequently  he  held  the  position 
of  Professor  of  Natural  Science  in  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Fe- 
male  College,  Delaware,  Ohio.  In  1865  Mr.  Semans  was 
made  Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  O.  W.  University, 
and  in  1867,  Professor  of  the  same. 

Professor  Semans  spent  a  good  part  of  the  year  1870  in 


f 

study  at  Harvard.  During  the  years  1876-6  he  reii^^*^' 
^ood  service  in  the  temperance  cause,  by  accepting  the  oflP5«"'' 
Mayor  of  Delaware,  Ohio. 

Professor  E.  T.  Nelson  graduated  in  the  year  1866. 
spent  the  next  three  years  at  Yale  College,  receiving,  in  1^    " 
the  detrree  of  Ph.  D. 

During  the  years  1868-9  he  also  acted  as  A8.4istant  to    ^ 
Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  Sheffield  Scentific  School. 

In    1869  he  was  elected   Professor  of  Natural  S«'ieiice 
Hanover  College,  Indiana.     In   1871   he  was  called  U*  C^ 
chafr  of  Natural  Historv  in  the  O.  W.  University.     Ht»  \^^^^ 
received  ek»<'lions  to  the  following  S*i<'ntific  S<x*ietie>: 

Connecticut   Academy   of   Sciencje,   Indiana    Acadcmv 
Science,  American    Association  of  Science,  Tyndall   A *'.■*«»«  i- 
lion  of  Science. 


The    Rev.  Dr.  F.  H.  Newhall   wa*<  elected   to   the   Pn-?* 
dency    in    1873.      Hut    owing    to  affliction,  (rons<'(|ueni   upi^ 
exces>ive  literary  work,  he  never  entered  upon  the  duties  •  ^ 
his  office. 

In  the  summer  of  1X75,  Rev.  Dr.  ('.  H.  Payue,  then  Fa.*n^ 
of  Saint    PauTs,  Cincinnati,  was  chosen   as   President.     I) 
Payne  is  an  alumnus  of  the  Weslevau  University,  Conmvti 
(;ut.       He  ha>  iield  the  pastorate  of  M)uie  of  our  most  im|Mirl 
ant  clnin-lic^,  in    Bro(»klyn.   Philadelphia,  etc.     A  few  vrar 
ago  he  traveled  in   Kurope  and  the  Orient. 


The  rniv«'r-ity  has  derived  gi*eat  lu'lp  from  its  tuton-  aiwt— 
a»istant  teachers.  The  following  is  a  (MMUpIete  lint  •)f  iImimss^ 
who  have  >ucce«^sively  >crved  the(\»llege:      \V.  U.  VVilliam> 

K.  Dial,  W.  L.  Harris,  K.  ( '.   Merrick,  W.  D.  GtHimaii.  T 

I),  (row,  ().  T.    K<evc>,  M.  Kdgert<.n,  J.  F.  W.  Willrv,  S. — 
W.  William^,  T.  ('.  O'Kane,  J.  Ogden,  H.  M.  Perkin*,  \V  — 
F.  Kini!,  W.  ().  Semans,  W.  F.  Whitl.H'k,  T.  K.  Tavlor,  P_ 
('.  Wilsnu,  .1.  I*.  Laeroix,  W.  H.  Cole,  A.  S.  B.  Newton,  L  — 
V.  Tuttle,  ( '.  J.  (lardner,  J.  K.  Siuhhs,  K.  Parkins. 
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A  BRIEF   HISTORY 

—  OF  — 

The  Otterbein  University  of  Ohio," 

LOCATED    AT 

WESTERVILLE,  FRANKLIN  CO.,  OHIO, 


PREPARED  FOR 


The  Centennial  Exhibition,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1876. 


This  Institution  has  been  and  is  now  known  as  "The 
Ott;^rbein  University  of  Ohio."  It  is  so  called  from  Philip 
^^ii-LiAM  Otterbein,  the  founder  of  the  church  under 
^'^hose  auspices  the  University  was  first  established,  and  by 
^^l^ich  it  is  now  controlled. 

CHARTER. 

It;  was  chartered  in  1849  by  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  with 

'^i^iTersity  privileges.    The  names  of  the  first  Trustees  were 

Lhsmtis  Davis,  Jonathan  Dresback  and  William  Hanby,  of 

^l^o    Scioto  Annual  Conference  of  the  church  of  the  United 

^^ethren  in  Christ,  and  Jacob  Barger,  Peter  Flack  and 

*^*     Hurlbut,  of   the    Sandusky  Conference    of    the  same 

^«iiTch.     These  and  their  successors  are  created  a  body 

Politic  with  full  powers  to  sue  and  be  sued:  to  acquire,  hold 

*ud  convey  property:  to  have  and  to  use  a  seal:  to  confer 

^^    ^11  those  whom  they  may  deem  worthy  all  such  honors 

^^  degrees  as  are  usually  conferred  by  colleges;  and  to 

^^^e   and  alter  from    time  to  time  all   such   by-laws  as 

. .  ^*I    be  deemed  necessary  for  the  government  of  said  insti- 

Z^*^*      The  charter  differs  so  little  from  other  similar  papers 

^^  it  need  not  be  inserted  here. 


LOCATION. 

hio. 


The  location  is  fixed  in  the  charter  at  Wcstorville,  0^ 
This  is  a  town  of  about  1200  population.     It  is  twelve  lu 
from  Columbus,  the  Capitol  of  the  State,  and  on  the  dir^*"*^ 
line  of  Cleveland,  Mt.  Veunon  &  Columbus  Railroad. 


is  three  miles  east  of  the  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnat 
Indiana}>olis  Railroad.     It  is  the  largest  town  in  the  ecu 
except  tlie  Capitol.     It  is  centrally  located ;   near  enough 
a  city   to  liave   most   of   its   advantages  and  sufficient 
distant  to  be  preserved  from  its  evils.     An  academy  was 
operation  liere  called    the   "Blendon  Young  Men's    Se 
inary''  which  was  offered  for  sale  at  a  very  low  price  a 
this  became  one  among  other  inducements  to  the  church 
"Tht^  [.'uited  Brethren  in  Christ"  to  establish  a  college 
ihis  jxiint. 

Th(.»  college  campus  comprises  about  eight  acres.    T 
Ladies  Boarding  Uall  with  its  play-ground  occupies  alw^iz 
one  iirrr.    The  lands  tliat  were  in  use  by  the  manual 
de]iartincnt  have  all  been  disposed  of  since  that  plan  w 
abandoned. 

nriLDiNGs. 

Wlu'U  the  site  was  first  purcha.sed  there  were  two  build 
inj:.<  already  erected.    One  was  a  frame  building  two  ettoriefls- 
in  h!*ii;ht  and  2f>  x  44  feet.    This  was  used  for  cabinet,  chapeL 
recitation  r<K>ms,  etc.    The  other  was  an  unfinished  brie 
buildinir  and  2^  x  CG  feet,  three  .stories  in  height  and  usimI 
a  boarding  hall  for  young  ladies.    These  afforded  suflScien 
aceoiiiiiKNlation  in  the  beginning.    Soon  there  was  need 
a  buildinir  for  young  men  and  in  1854  a  hall  was  built  bjr^ 
a  friend  of  the  institution  Mr.  Jacob  Saum,  of  the  MiamL 
Valley,  and   from  him  it  was  named  Savm  Hall.     It  wa^ 
three  >tnries   in   heijrht  ami  designwl  as  a  dormitory  for" 
you UL'  men.    It  was  of  rectangular  form  with  no  prettMiHionir 
to  areliiteeiural  beauty.     As  the  University  grew  and  pm§- 
]><Ti«l  it  was  soon  found  necessary  to  erect  another  building 
wliieh  euuld  atlbrd  us  a  larger  cha]H'l  and  more  comniodioui 


•or  i  tat  ion  rooms.  In  1854  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  building  and  the  work  was  commenced 
-he  following  spring.  The  building  was  never  entirely  com- 
pleted. The  chapel  was  occupied  and  a  number  of  recitation 
•ooms,  and  rooms  for  the  Literary  Societies  were  put  in 
>rder.  The  Trustees  were  hindered  in  their  plans  and  for 
i^ant  of  means,  finished  rooms  only  as  they  were  needed. 
This  building  was  burned  in  1870.  A  religious  meeting  w'as 
L  n  progress  in  the  chapel  on  the  evening  of  January  26 
3f  that  year  (1870).  The  congregation  had  been  dismissed 
:^nd  the  building  was  closed  up  by  the  janitor  who  resided 
Ln  it.  About  one  o'clock  a.  m.  the  alarm  of  fire  was  given. 
The  citizens  awakened  from  their  slumber,  rushed  out  to 
xi'itness  the  most  extensive  conflagration  that  had  ever 
cDccurred  in  the  community.  The  main  college  building 
"was  in  flames  and  the  fire  was  making  such  rapid  progress 
^hat  all  hope  of  staying  its  ravages  was  abandoned.  In  a 
iew  hours  the  stately  edifice  was  reduced  to  a  shapeless 
:ruin.  'With  the  exception  of  some  chemical  and  philosoph- 
ical apparatus  and  a  few  articles  of  minor  importance,  the 
loss  was  total,  including  the  building  with  all  its  furniture/ 
the  college  library  of  over  3000  volumes,  including  a  copy 
of  the  Sinaitic  Minuscrlpt  presented  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia) 
and  the  finely  furnished  Halls  and  the  select  libraries  of 
the  Literary  Societies.  The  loss  was  estimated  at  150,000 
fortunately  relieved  by  an  insurance  of  $20,000. 

Measures  were  at  once  set  on  foot  to  replace  the  heavy 
loss  to  the  institution.  The  Board  of  Trustees  were  sum- 
moned to  meet  in  extra  session  February  15,  1870.  Mean- 
while public  meetings  were  held  in  Westerville  and  this 
community  and  Columbus  were  canvassed  for  subscriptions 
to  rebuild. 

When  the  Trustees  met  in  February,  a  proposition  was 
presented  to  reopen  the  question  of  location  and  offer 
the  University  to  the  community  in  Ohio  proposing  the 
greatest  inducements  in  money  and  friends  at  the  regular 
meeting  in  May,  1870.    When  the  propositions  were  can* 


vaMcii  the  nni-  fnnii  tlic  citizens  of  WcstcrvilU'  ("epiiMHl  tli  m 
most  Fiivuritblt-,  ii)tliiiii;;)i  otliiT:;  w.;n'  valuuhlc,  ami  il  wiu^ 
agreed  to  relwate  at  tills  iilacc. 

Plans  for  !i  (uUcfie  buil<lin<r  wcto  invititl  from  ^evi-ra^ 
ari^hitwts  anil  tlu-  ono  ilrawn  hy  R.  T.  Brooki>,  of  ( "oiuinlmi^-si 
Oliio,  was  udoptDil.     The  huil'liiiji  wa«  aitverti^'d  for  pp  ■ 

pi.isals  an'l   the  cmtract   finaliy   let   to  A.   It.   Cornell,  c 

Newark,  Ohio,  for    8J7,;J45  and    the   material  of   tlie  ol- 
liuililing.    The  new  liuihliiit;  was  tu  be  coiiipIete<l  by  tli   -■ 
Ift  of  August,  LSTl. 

This  huihliiig  is  an  impaling  strueture;  tlie  extrem  ^ 
length  of  whiirli  is  170  fret  an«l  extreme  depth  UK)  feet.  I  9 
i.-i  four  wtiiriis  in  liijirlit,  inchi'liii^'  the  Imn-ment.  It  ci.r  J 
tains  a  larj-e  i-hapel  rfH.m,  spaciniis  sHM-iety  halls,  lilirar_  - 
ami  rea<lin<;  room,  lalKiratory  and  nnniorous  lurtre  ami  ei>i — : 
venient  recitation  and  other  rooms  ami>ly  HUlIieient  fo  _ 
nil  existin<;  wants,  IMow  will  lie  found  eut  uf  preM'nKT 
IiLiildinp. 


A   ni'ws].iiii.r  i-rlitur  wlm  whs  jiresent  when   the  tWilira.' ^ — ' 
'.•y:y  ixi-ni^e-  wit>>  <'\]i<'i'tiil  linH-.nr  thus  writt-s: 

"Tlii-anhitii  tnral  di-ij.'ii  ..f  tli-  ii.w  ImiMinp  is  liiippilw' 
■niii'civ.d  !ini|  tii:iki-  ;i  |ili'a-iii-.'  iinpres^iun  fnmi  whatevt*' 
|»iint  of  th.'  .■..niva-  y.-n  apj.n.a'h  It.  The  height  of  llit." 
■i-ntral  |H.rti.ni  i-  I'-mr  si.iri—  io' hiding  that  under  tht - 
iiausard  r<><>f.  :ind  llial  of  tli<'  wiii,^-^  three  stories.     One  o^ 


Vie  most  marked  interior  improvements  of  this  building 
►  ^•er  that  of  the  old  is  in  the  college  chapel.  Instead  of  the 
ormer  immensely  overgrown  and  unnecessary  parallelo- 
rrani  in  which  it  was  difficult  for  any  but  an  experienced 
•elocutionist  to  make  himself  heard  by  more  than  one-half 
-  Tie  audience,  we  have  now  an  auditorium  built  after  the  style 
>f  the  modern  theatre  with  special  reference  to  bringing  the 
argest  number  of  auditors  within  easy  hearing  distance  of 
-he  rostrum.  A  spacious  gallery  extending  around  between 
the  opposite  points  of  the  arc  adds  greatly  to  the  seating 
capacity  of  the  room;  the  seats  in  the  gallery  being  in 
almost  all  respects  fully  as  desirable  as  those  on  the  floor. 
The  seating  capacity  of  the  hall  is  sufficient  for  from  700 
Co  800  persons.  The  room  is  everywhere  adapted  to  all 
^purposes  whether  for  chapel  uses,  public  worship  or  com- 
:inencement  exercises.  The  Gothic  style  of  architecture  is 
unainly  followed  in  the  design  of  the  building.  A  large  free- 
stone slab  in  the  central  part  of  the  front  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion 

"OTTERBEIN    UNIVERSITY 

Founded  April  26,  1847." 

Arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  formal  dedication  of 
the  new  building  on  August  10,  1871.  The  commencement 
exercises  which  should  have  occurred  sooner  were  [>oHt]M)n<Mi 
until  this  time.  In  the  afternoon  of  this  day  **liiHiiop 
Glossbbenner  delivered  a  thoroughly  able  and  prepared  imI- 
dress,  the  leading  thought  of  which  was  the  imiK»rtance  of  tak- 
ing the  Bible  and  its  teachings  as  the  solid  basis  of  all  trim 
intellectual  culture.  This  hour  had  been  set  apart  an  tlin 
one  at  which  the  dedication  of  the  new  chapel  sliouhl  takn 
place.  But  as  all  earthly  joys  are  beset  with  imperfertinnN 
so  the  present  occasion  was  to  bring  to  many  pernonM  u  dinap* 
pointment.  There  had  been  rather  a  prcxligiouH  mim'ulrula- 
tion  as  to  the  ability  of  the  builders  to  finish  the  new  edilleM 
or  even  any  part  of  it.  Everywhere,  on  nx>f,  ceiling,  HiHirx, 
casing  windows  and  doors,  the  lalK>rerH  we"*  '  plyliiK 

their  tools  or  waiting  for  the  multitudes  ^way 


to  make  thorn  room  to  work.  It  was  deomod  inapprrtpri 
to  dedicate  for  mall  v  an  edifice  in  so  unfinit>hed  u  ??tati*  ai 
that  service  was  i>osti)oned  to  a  future  period."  .Sji 
simple  dedicatory  exercises  occurred  the  following  em 
niencement. 


ud 


ORir.IX    AND    cnANCJE.-?. 

As  referi'uce  has  alrea<ly  Ix.'cn  macle  to  the  oripin  of  th 
University.  It  may  be  valuable  to  give  it  in  the  Ian<ruair 
of  the  founders  themselves. 

**  Tlie  need  of  education  for  the  benefit  of  the  chun-h  o; 
the  Tnitcil  Brethren  in  Christ  being  deeply  felt  by  many  o 
its  ardent  supix)rters  and  the  want  of  a  permanent  hx-atio 
in  Ohio,  where  tlie  elnirch  and  its  friends  could  concent ratt 
tlieir  united  ellbrts  in  estal)Iishing  a  .scIuh)!  of  learning,  t« 
give  to  th(*  lovers  of  education  an  opiKjrtunity  of  .securin 
it,  within  tin;  inlluemre  of  the  same,  when  in  the  cours**  o 
Providence  in  the  year  IS4<),  the  Meth<Nlist  Epis<*fi|iu 
churcli  by  their  Trustees  proirere<l  to  transfer  by  an  act  o 
their  conference  th<'  pro|M'rty  which  <'(mstitut(*d  what  wa 
called  the  **  lUendon  Young  Men's  Seminarv,"  and  to  earr\ — 
into  etleef  the  measures  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  <lis — 
pose  of  said  institution,  the  citizens  of  Wester ville  unit 
vicinity  at  a  meeting  callecl  for  that  pur|x»se,  ugreeti  and 
propositi  by  a  hirge  majority  to  otler  said  institution  tn  the 
chun-h  of  the  ['nited  Hri'thren  in  Christ,  with  a  view  to 
having  the  institution  ke]»t  in  su(*cessful  o|H*rat]on  for  the 
benefit  of  those  wlio  had  liln-rallv  contrilniteil  to  its  er«H*tion 
(under  the  e<»ntrol  of  the  M.  K.  Church.)  which  meeting 
also  ai^fN tinted  a  eommittee  of  two  to  wait  tm  the  Si'ioM 
Confereiiei'  of  the  HrethriMi  Cliureh  then  alntut  tti  meet.  Bv 
this  ei»iiiiiiitt«'«'  w«'re  preseutiMl  the  preamble  and  re.*<i>lution;i 
of  said  nprtiiii:.  enlira^'ini!  the  situation  of  the  institution 
and  till'  wish  of  it^  -upport«Ts.  All  of  whieli  was  retvive*! 
by  thi-  Seioto  Cuul'rreni'e  in  the  session  at  lU^thlehein 
Chiireli  in  rirk.iwav  eoiintv  in  the  month  of  CK-toUT,  1^4ii. 
At  til  is  eonfereni'i'  a  eommitt >f  investigation  wtui  oniered 
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The  history  of  this  institution  like  that  of  most  of  th^ 
founded  in  the  earlier  settlement  of  our  country,  affords 
other  example  of  success  accomplished  under  the  most  C 
verse  circumstances.  The  men  who  founded  the  Univerei 
were  men  of  strong  faith.  The  vast  majority  of  the  churt 
were  not  in  sympathy  with  such  a  movement ;  worse  tbfl 
this  many  were  actively  hostile  U>  it.  Thev  had  no  moa< 
therefore  to  give  to  its  support.  Not  only  the  young  ))eop] 
but  tlie  fathers  of  the  church  had  to  Iw  educate<i  to  appi 
ciate  its  wants.     Says  Glossbrenner  (1871). 

"The  spirit  of  education  to  whatever  extent  it  now  exia 
amouK  us  has  been  mostly  created  by  our  literary  instil 
tions,  and  the  discussions  that  led  to  their  establish  men 
When  I  first  became  a  minister  in  the  church  I  <iid  n< 
know  half  a  dozen  United  Brethren  graduates.  There  we] 
several  large  conferences  which  did  not  contain  a  sing 
minister  or  layman,  who  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  e 
legiate  education." 

The  records  of  the  Trustees  in  the  early  days  of  the  U 
versity  show  that  tlie  managers  of  the  institution  were 
free  from   perplexity.     Time  and    again   they   met   w 
debts  were  pressing  them  without   knowing  which  wa 
turn.     They  adjourned  to  meet  again   with  the  as.sur 
that  su<<'or  wouM  come,  but  in  what  direction  or  from 
source  tlicy  could  not  tell.     They   have  a  conviction 
they  an»  alM)ut  a  divine  work,  hence  they  can  not  1 
"hIs  of  tlie  Executive  Committee  for  18G(), 


A  BRIEF  HISTORY 

—  OF  — 

The  Otterbein  University  of  Ohio," 

LOCATED    AT 

WESTERVILLE,  FRANKLIN  CO.,  OHIO, 

PREPARED  FOR 

"he  Centennial  Exhibition,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa^ 

1876. 


This  Institution  has  been  and  is  now  known  as  "The 
tterbein  University  of  Ohio."  It  is  so  called  from  Philip 
''iLLiAM  Otterbein,  the  founder  of  the  church  under 
hose  auspices  the  University  was  first  established,  and  by 
hich  it  is  now  controlled. 

CHARTER. 

It  was  chartered  in  1849  by  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  with 
niversity  privileges.  The  names  of  the  first  Trustees  were 
2WIS  Davis,  Jonathan  Dresback  and  William  Hanby,  of 
e  Scioto  Annual  Conference  of  the  church  of  the  United 
rethren  in  Christ,  and  .Jacob  Barger,  Peter  Flack  and 
HuRLBUT,  of  the  Sandu.^kv  Conference  of  the  same 
lurch.  These  and  their  successors  are  created  a  borly 
)litic  with  full  powers  to  sue  and  be  suefl:  to  acquire,  hold 
id  convey  property :  to  have  ami  to  use  a  seal :  to  confer 
i  all  those  whom  they  may  deem  worthy  all  such  honors 
id  degrees  as  are  usually  conferrefl  by  colleger ;  and  to 
ake  and  alter  from  time  to  time  all  such  by-laws  as 
lall  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  government  of  said  ti- 
on.  The  charter  differs  so  little  from  other  similar 
lat  it  need  not  be  insertefl  here. 
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the  conforoncos  now^oo-oporating  in  the  building  U])  of  tiji'.* 
institution,  sluiU  have  ucen  permitted  to  pass  Ujion  ihh 
wliole  question." 

At  th<*  fuUowinp  nieetinp  of  tlie  I^oanla  letter  waswritttn 
hv  one  of  these  disaffeete<l  parties  protestin*^  to  the  IJ^kipL 
but  his  wants  wen*  not  redresswl.  Colon**!  students  wi-rc 
adnntted.  Not  nianv  eame  however  as  Wilherforet*  Uni" 
versity,  at  Xenia  Oliio,  was  opened  alxmt  this  time  and  they 
were  turned  tliitlierward. 

MANUAL   LABOR. 

Tile  early  fathers  liad  an  impression  that  oollcge  trainJDg 
had  a  tendency  tf)  make  men  indolent;  just  as  fiomenf  thtr 
old  edueators  thnujrht  students  did  not  need  mueh  slerpnor 
Very   g^Kxl  fcxMl,  he  nee  a  n»ason  why  young  ladies  in  our 
Seminaries  should  he  put(m  half  rations    Toavoidthis(l:in;!er 
as  well  as  to  lessen  the  exp<*nse  of  instruetion,  they  believed 
that  a  nunnud  lal)*ir  dcpdiimrnt  shouhi  be  eonneoted  with  the 
Universitv.     Provisnn  for  thii^  was  made  in  the  charter  and 
arran^'ements  were  entered  into  to  put  it  on  f(M>t.    ('oulJ  the 
Trust  IT'S    have    fore>een    the    <listrust,   the    vexation,  the 
bickerinjrs  and  final  loss  whieh  would  grow  out  of  this*. they 
w<iuld  have   been  >low   to  adoj>t  sueh  a  measure.     IVrhap* 
a  pKxl   idea  ran  lie  had  of  the  history  (»f  this  failure  friHii  ft 
report  made  to  the  Trustees  in   1S;VJ  from  a  (Miuiniitteo  of 
their  own  numlHT.    This  rejKjrt  was  most  probably  wriltcnhy 
the  editor  of  tile  "Telescope,"  the  church  paper,  and  an  en- 
thusiastic adv«K'at«'  of  a  e«fmi»ulsorv  lalnir  svsteni  and  thi'if 
ftire  SMiiH'  allowance  must  he  ma«h»  for  the  intensity  of  hi* 

Stateiiient. 

*' The  ('onimittee  on  Manual  Labor  find  it  imiMisiiible  to 
make  a  saiisfaetoiy  rej»tirt  without  instruction  from  the 
lioanl  on  nii«>  point  vi/:  docs  the  l^tiird  want  to  adi»pt  and 
eiiforef  a  manual  labor  sv^tem. 

1 1  i-  not  |»ropir.  nay  it  is  not  honest  in  the  pros^Mit  condi- 
tion of  thinLT^  to  )»nbli>'h  this  sch(N>l  a«i  a  manual  lahnr 
srh»M»l.     True,  it  ua-  chartereil  with  sjieeial  reference  to  thii 
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interest  and  the  record  of  its  entire  history  is  in  favor  of  it. 
The  act  of  incorporation  says  that  the  Trustees  may  pur- 
chase land,  mechanical  implements  etc.,  wherewith  to  con- 
nect the  manual  labor  system. 

August  29th,  1849,  ten  years  ago  the  Trustees  ^^Resolved, 
That  the  manual  labor  system  be  and  is  hereby  attached  to 
this  institution  and  shall  be  put  into  operation  as  soon  as 
possible. 

June  30th,  1864.  ^^Resolved,  That  in  view  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances we  think  best  to  adopt  immediately  an  efficient 
system  of  manual  labor  that  shall  require  the  same  to  be 
performed  daily  by  all  in  attendance  upon  the  institution." 

June  19th,  1855.  ^'Resolved,  That  one-third  of  the  whole 
amount  to  be  raised  on  the  840,000  plan  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  manual  labor  agent  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
manual  labor  system." 

In  1856  it  was  ordered  by  the  Board  that  the  time  of 
students  be  strictly  systematized  and  the  hours  of  labor  be 
faithfully  observed  by  all  who  are  able  to  labor. 

June  1857,  in  consideration  of  an  earnest  demand  of 
many  friends,  especially  in  the  Miami  Valley,  pending  the 
sale  of  scholarships  notes,  the  Ex-Committee  resolved,  "that 
in  their  opinion  one  professorship  of  the  endowment  fund 
be  directed  to  the  interest  of  the  manual  labor  department." 
The  Board  at  its  next  meeting  confirmed  this  act  of  the 
committee. 

With  th^s  record  running  through  ten  years,  no  one  un- 
acquainted with  the  facts  could  expect  to  find  things  as  they 
are.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  nothing  like  a  manual  labor 
system  is  enforced.  The  resolutions  of  the  Board  have  not 
been  respected.  It  is  therefore  inportant  that  the  Board  at 
this  meeting  adopt  efficient  measures  in  relation  to  this  in- 
terest and  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  the  Board 
should  pass  the  following  resolutions. 

Resolved,  That  the  resolution  of  1855  devoting  one-third  of 
the  money  raised  on  the  $40,000  plan  be,  enforced. 

Resolved,  That  $10,000  of  the  endowment  fund,  agreeably 
to  the  pledge  of  1857,  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  man"«' 
labor  interest. 
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R  stJ.rcd,  That  th(»  C(niiinitt<M.' 1)0  instriictoti  to  hrini:  in  j 
n*|nM*t  iiivoriii^  ;i  s\>trin  of  lalior  which  will  inrlu'li*  all  thf 
stiniciits  ami  tciicln*rs  in  the  institution. 

f)r    in    ca"^'*     tln'sr'    arc    not    ajirccahlc    the    folhiwini'* 
^'R/sftfrnl,  That  in   view   ol*  the  financial  cinharrassnirrit*.»f 
the  schodl  and  the  'lilliculties  attcn<linir  anv  system  of  lal«ir. 
we  <1  em  it  h.-<t  to  disconnect  the  manual  lahor  systi-in  t-ri- 
tirelv  from  this  institution/' 

■ 

Thi>^  repc»rt  was  vi^nrouslydiscussed  an«l  with  soini*  luani- 
ft'^tation  of  feel  in;^.  Various  other  pajKTs  were  rcail,<litr-rrnl 
plans  suL^L^estiMl,  hut  linally  the  wIk^Ic  question  wa**  hiM- 
nit«*ly  postponed.  The  matter  was  iliseussed  at  tin*  im-itiir:. 
of  tlie  J»oar«l  for  twoor  three  vears  after,  hut  this-was  a<*''«i't- 
eel  a-:  tin*  linal  disposition  of  the  rjuestion,  and  the  m;i»u;il 
lahor  department  has  slept  in  i>eacc  (*ver  sinee. 

sriioLAUsiiri»s. 

This  M-ln-me  led  to  anoth'T  trouhle  whii-h  almt»sl  cru-l>'*'l 
the  rMivrr>ity.     Arran;:enunts  had  lu»en  made  for  siM-urm;: 
an    eiid«)wm 'lit    fund   hy    the   sale   of  seholar.-ihip^.     Tli'?*' 
were  >o|il  witli  the  understaudi u;!.  that  the  parties  lniyi»ii 
shouM  ^'ive  their  notr  fir  ti»i'  am«>unt  to  Im*  receipted  for  «>>' 
th«-   rnivrr>itv.     As  mm  in  as  ?7o.<HKJ  worth  should  Ih'  .-"M. 
the  >•  ln»larships  would  Im-  t'urnished  and  the  noti*s  t'ollni*.'*!. 
When  thr  time  <-a:M  ■  for  eolh-etions  manv  claimed  thi-v  liiiJ 
Ineii  nnfairlv  dealt   with  a<  tliev  had  houtrlil   with  llntX- 
pn  s-i-d  nndi-r^tandinLT  that   the  manual    lahor  ilepartiurtit 
wa>  ti»  h.'  <iMitinU('d  :  and  a*^  it  wa<  now  to  )>e  ahaiidonil  th>y 
refn-td  t"  ]»ay.      Olin-rs  were  allowed  to  retain  their  money. 
)»ro\  id'd   tlit-y    )»aid    thi'  annual    interest    upon    it.      Fmu 
thi  —  '    a-i'l  iith'-r   eaii-*-.  e«»n<id<rahle   disatleitit»n  wa-5  pr«»- 
dii<-«  •!  .'iii'l  in  the  end  the  whole  >eheme  ha«l  ti>  he  aliandiiuil. 
S  irii"  uli'i  l:ai|  alr«  adv  paid.  d«»nat<'d   their  money.     <.Uli<-r* 
i«-' iv' 'I    Im   1;    th'ir  n»»li'-.  and    thu-  after  a   ^^•at  <|i  al  **\ 
tpiui'!"   and    ♦xpiii'^i'     in     .^•■11  in*^    tliise    seholar>hips.   t'li«' 
.-■111  Me-  pi.iv«d  a  failun-  ao'l  l\\>'  I'niversity  sutlered.     Suiat- 
f«  w  Ml'  i!;.ni  an    -lill   in  t'^'ree,  anil  the  ^niver^ily  in  i:i""l 
faith  i-  .riviii„'  in>tru-tii»n  i»n  them. 
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In  the  year  1866  it  was  felt  that  another  effort  must  he 
made  to  endow  or  no  pornianency  could  he  secured.  It  was 
agreed  to  ask  voluntary  contributions  from  the  people. 
Agents  were  put  to  work  for  this  purpose  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  all  these  years  we  have  been  carrying  a  debt 
for  building  and  other  purposes  they  have  done  well.  We 
now  have  pledged  to  us  in  notes  and  bequests  $80,C00; 
of  this  amount  850,000  is  funded  and  bearing  interest 
at  ten  per  cent.  Our  agents  are  still  at  work,  and  besides 
securing  funds  wherewith  to  manage  our  debt  they  are 
adding  to  the  endowment  fund  at  the  rate  of  $5,000  per 
year.  They  are  tiUo  collecting  notes  already  due  and  fund- 
ing the  same  as  rapidly  as  possible.  In  a  few  years  we 
hope  to  have  a  respectable  endowment. 

UEV.    LEWIS    DAVIS,    I>.    D. 

If  one  person  more  than  another  can  claim  the  honor  of 
lK*ing  the  founder  of  the  University  that  honor  belongs  to 
Rev.  Lewis  Davis,  I).  D.  No  one  has  lalx)red  more  faith- 
fully in  its  interests,  for  a  longer  time,  nor  accomplished 
better  results  than  he.  After  tlic  first  six  months  he 
became  President  of  the  Universitv  and  for  eight<?en  vears 
amid  troubles,  cares  and  perplexities,  financial  and  other- 
wise, he  was  its  honored  liead.  He  was  one  among  the  few 
who  saw  the  need  of  such  an  institution.  He  was  one  of  the 
r<.»niniittee  that  purchased  the  property  and  was  one  of  the 
first  Trustees.  During  his  whole  connection  with  it  he  was 
it3  financial  head.  However  gl<K)my  the  pntspect,  however 
dark  its  future,  he  ni^ver  despaired.  Believing  it  to  be  a 
ilivine  work  he  had  faith  in  its  success.  When  th«»  financial 
<X)ndition  of  the  college  seemed  to  make  it  necessary  he 
eould  lav  aside  the  looks  he  loved  so  well  and  canvass  the 
church  for  funds  to  pay  debts.  A  goo<l  student  of  luunan 
nature,  and  with  an  indomitable  determination  which 
mituld  take  no  refu.<«al  he  always  succee<led  in  securing 
money.     A  large  portion  of  mxr  present  endowment  was 
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secured   by  him    in   traveling  from  one   field  of  lttlN>r  to 
another.     When  the  com ]»lete  history  of  this  Tnivrry^it  vw 
written   the   record  of  his   services  will  make  one  uf    il^ 
imp<;rtant  chapters.     In  1871  at  the  time  of  the  de<lieat  i^n 
of  the  new  buildinjr,  in  view  of  the  uncertain  conditio fri  *^ 
his  Ileal  til;  and  his  years  admonishing  him  that  he  slii  'tiM 
seek  mure  moderate  labor,  he  resigned   the  Preside nev'    i^' 
accept   a   jjosition   in    "Union   Biblical   Seminary"   rtli»fl 
about  U>  be  opened  at  Dayton,  Ohio,)  as  Senior  Profess<:ir-  iti 
which   cajjacity   he   has  been  employed  ever  since.    TC"^^ 
Trustees  of  the  University  at  this  meeting,  after  accept    ^^'l 
his  resignation  passc.»il  the  following  merite<l  coni]>limenL 


lirsoIrcfK  Tliat  in  acu-epting  the  resignation  of  Rev.  Lf  "^^"^ 
Davis,  1>.  ]).,  as  President  of  Otterbein  University,  wo  dr  ^=^* 
with  full  recognition  of  the  invaluable  services  renden-<l  ^'J 
hiu)  to  the  institution  during  the  eightt*en  years  thrMu:::^^" 
which  lie  has  been  its  honored  head  and  with  grateful  '^" 

membrauce  of  his  unlhigging  devotion   and    iHTsevfrai::^**!'** 
and  ot'  bis  hope  against  hope  through  all  its  vicissitu(ie>        ^^ 
this  rxtrndrd   perio<l;  an<l  that  while  we  sincerely  n-g       ''v' 
his  srpa ration  from  the  University  just  at  a  time  when  iCT'   '^ 
entering  ui)on  a  new  era  <»f  i)rt»siHTity  and  usefulness,  C     ''^ 
best  wislies  and  most  devout  prayers  of  this  lioani  sh  -^^" 
attend    him    to   the   new   sphere  of   christian   labor  uir*-'" 
which  lnr  is  about  to  enter." 


LIST  OF    PKESIDKNT8. 

Kntrrad.  Itotlivd. 

WilliMin  R.  ClriHith,  Principal 1847  l^y 

Rev.   William    Davis,   President 1W9  1850 

Rev.  Lrwis  Davis,  "  ISTtO  1M7 

Rev.  Abxander  Owen,         **  1858  18ti0 

Rev.  Lewis  Davis,  D.  D.        *■  ISeO  1871 

Rev.  Danl  Kberh%A.M.      **         1871  1872 

Rev.  H.  A.  Thompson.  D.D.  *'         1872  

(OVKSKS   OF   STFUY. 

Tie-  University  at  ]»re>ent  has/our  «M>ursosof  study:  Claisi*- 
ieal,  Scitntitif*,  Ladie>'  and  English  ;  any  one  of  which  ii 
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taken  by  any  student  who  is  prepared  for  it.  The  Ladies', 
which  differs  but  little  from  the  Scientific,  is  so  called 
because  usually  taken  by  them. 

We  prepare  our  students  for  college,  for  the  most  part,  but 
oar  Preparatory  Department  is  not  a  separately  organized 
department  with  its  own  teachers.  The  members  of  the 
Faculty  teach  some  of  the  classes  in  this  department  as  well 
as  in  the  college  proper.  We  do  it  in  part  from  necessity 
and  because  we  think  those  students  who  are  with  us  but 
a  short  time  should  for  a  portion  of  that  time  come  in 
contact  with  some  member  or  members  of  the  College 
Faculty. 

We  have  no  arrangement  for  post  graduate  studies  or 
courses.  We  confer  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  upon  those 
of  our  classical  graduates  who  have  been  such  for  three 
years  and  have  spent  that  time  in  literary  pursuits. 

RELIGIOUS   INFLUENCE. 

"A  history  of  Otterbein  University  would  be  very  incom- 
plete indeed  which  should  take  no  notice  of  its  moral  and 
religious  life.      The  institution   was  founded   by  men  of 
strong  convictions  with  an  earnest  purpose  to  glorify  (Jod 
and  strengthen  the  church.     It  was  reareil  in  faith  and  con- 
secrated by  prayer.    There  is  abundant  occasion  for  devout 
thanksgiving  that  it  has  fulfilled  so  well  the  design  of  its 
founders.      Nothing    has   been  more   characteristic  of   ite 
history  than   its  great  awakenings.     Almost  every  year 
many  scores  have  been  led  to  Christ.     A  number  of  times 
in  its  history  scarcely  a  solitary  student  was  left  in  the 
ranks  of  unbelievers,  so  pervasive  and  general  were  these 
revivals.    Of  a  large  proportion  of  the  thousands  of  students 
who  have  frequented  its  halls  it  may  be  said  in  a  spiritual 
sense   they  were  born  here.    Not  unfrequently  it  has  oc- 
curred that  parents  have  sent  their  children  quite  as  much 
with  the  hope  that  they  would  be  won  to  Christ  as  that 
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they  would  bo  cdiioatod.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
wisli  of  tlicsi'  devout  parents  was  in  so  many  cast-s  nalized. 
One  of  the.se  jireat  revivals  was  in  projrress  during  the 
winter  when  the  late  College  building  was  burned"  (Prof. 
Garst). 

\Vt'  eonsider  the  nli,L'ious  influence  of  the  rollogr  one  nf  the 
most  imjK>rtant  auxiliaries  to  our  work.  The  eonpn^cation 
of  the  Tniti'd  Hretlirrn  in  this  place  worship  in  our(  olU-pe 
C'ha])el.  The  religious  students  wlio  wish  to,  con  met  them- 
srlvrs  with  it.  Wo  have  no  separate  distinct  church  organ- 
ization f(»r  the  >tu<lcnts.  \Vc  have  no  college  chaplain. 
The  pastor  of  tin-  rliurch  is  the  pastor  of  all  the  students 
wh(>  attend.  Rrlij:i<»us  si-rvice-*  are  held  in  the  cha]M'l  everr 
Sabbath  mornin;j[  whifh  all  students  are  ro^Htred  to  attend 
*vrijtt  tliosf  who  on  account  of  church  mcmlKTship  or  wi^h 
ol  pan  lit  and  truariiian  prefer  to  attend  church  cl-^* where. 
iVay«'rs  with  rcaiiin;:  uf  Scripture,  are  held  in  the  chapdat 
7.4'»  a.  111.  «  ach  day  nf  tlie  week,  except  Sumlay.  .17  stu- 
dent-^  arc  p'/ "/;•"/  t«»  atteiifl.  Students  prayer  nit-'tini? 
conducted  bv  th'ins(  Ivi'S.  one  for  ladies,  and  another  fiff 
LTriitb  im  n  an-  Inld  rvrrv  Tufsdav  evenintz  in  the  Ini- 
vrr>itv  lialls. 

An'»tb«T  ihiiiL'  wbi'h  adils  much  to  the  moral  wtdl-beiniol 
ihr  stud. lit  in  <  ••iiiir.ti«»n  with  lhi>  rniv«r>ity  is  the 
np»rali'v  iit*  tb'-  t«»wii.  There  has  m^vt-r  bti-n  a  ^rti-.:-*h«»i'"r 
b -.r  -;j1-»"U  -iJ- • — fully  i>tablished  in  the  town  sin«*e  th* 
.»ri::mi/:iTi..:i  *'\  tin-  rnivr>ity.  Two  or  three  efforts  havf 
btM'ii  madf  t»»  •■-*.ibli-h  -uch  but  the  liti/ens  liave  ari:<eD 
and  by  tb.ir  p-i>is!-ii:  •bt«Tmination  liave  nipfn-tl  the 
tliiiiL'  i:j  'ie-  b,  ::iiuiiiij.  Whm  the  muni<-ipa1  law  wa.-*  •<» 
iii.iiiii:' '1  ^'v  :"'!•  <»l:i"  1-  ji-!aturi'  of  1^74  a<  t'»  pr-diibit  .vr- 

ii.ir^ii  !■■".-  i."i  :   :  "i ''i'l'liii.:  tin-  t*t:i^di*bin'-nt  «»f  I r  ^iU»'ns 

•  111."  iij'i: .  I'i'i.i.  :...ii'  ti.  :it!iiiipt  t«»  !•]»•  n  i-ii".  Th*- c:tizrii* 
;it  i'li-  ■-!  j.i:  i  •  I.  il'dLMin:  tbiiii-«lv»'-  t«»  uiihh'iM  all 
-iipl'"'*   '.V'-n.  Mi>   I"  r-"ii  who  aided.  ;»bfii.Hl  or  ikitritiiinJ 
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he  saloon.  It  required  some  time  and  effort  to  conquer  the 
nan  because  backed  as  we  had  good  reason  to  believe  by 
he  Brewers'  Association  of  Columbus,  but  in  the  end  he 
uccumbed.  The  struggle  gave  the  town  quite  a  notoriety. 
["he  present  citizens  have  determined  that  no  such  sink  of 
niquity  shall  be  thrust  upon  them« 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Our  Library  containing  about  three  thousand  volumes  of 
Kx>k8  was  entirely  consumed  in  the  destruction  of  the 
College  building  in  1870 ;  as  was  most  of  our  cabinet  and 
Lpparatus.  Since  that  time  we  have  collected  about  one 
housand  volumes. 

Our  last  catalogue  shows  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  fiftj 
graduates,  one  hundred  of  whom  are  gentlemen  and  fifty 
iulies.  Our  present  Senior  class  which  will  graduate  on 
fune  1st,  contains  fifteen  members,  thirteen  of  whom  are 
gentlemen  and  two  ladies. 

There  are  four  Literary  Societies  in  connection  with  the 
University.  Two  of  them  are  exclusively  for  gentlemen 
and  two  for  ladies.  The  following  statistics  are  as  reliable 
as  any  that  can  be  had.  When  the  building  was  burned  in 
1870  the  records  of  the  Philalethean  Society  were  consumed, 
From  that  time  to  the  present  there  have  been  one  hundred 
and  seven  membe^rs.    We  have  no  record  back  of  that  date. 

Membership. 
Foaoded.    Vol.  in     Initia-    Present.  Total. 
Lib.         tion. 

ifoi^       f  Philomathean 1857  250  $5.00  62  400 

maie.      |  Philophronean 1857  130  5.00  35  300 

p       1     j  Philalethean 1852  150  3.00  42  107 

^®°^*^^|Cleiorhetean 1871  90  SXX)  30  65 

The  first  Honorary  Degrees  were  conferred  in  1865.     Since 

that  time  it  has  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of 

Arts  upon  eight  persons;  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  upon 

four  persons^  and  Doctor  of  Laws  upon  two  is,  making 

in  all  fourteen  honorary  degrees  confen  gin 

of  the  University. 
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I  can  find  no  record  of  students  enrolled  from  1847  ^'^^ 
opening  of  the  University  until  1851  inclusive.  In  l^'  '^-' 
there  were  present  123  persons.  (Catalogues  of  1853  ^ffsn'l 
1854  if  ever  issued  have  all  been  lost.  I  can  find  no  recorc:^  ^ 
these  years  save  the  one  above  given.  The  sum  of  total  nar"  "^^ 
in  catalogues  from  1855  to  1875  inclusive  is  4129.  Thch< 
residence  of  these  students  was  as  follows  :  From  Penm 
vania  241 ;  from  Ohio  3480;  from  Indiana  123 ;  from  Illii 
(to  ]  from  New  York  25 ;  from  Michigan  3;  from  Virginia 
from  Maryland  28;  from  Missouri  6;  from  Iowa  0;  fi 
Louisiana  4;  from  New  Hampshire  92;  from  New  Jersey 
from  Kentucky  3;  from  Kansas  4;  from  Canada  21; 
Prussia  1;  from  Washington  City  1. 

The  largest  donation   received   from   any  one   has  lie^^'* 
promised  by  Mr.  an<l  Mrs.  C.  Merchant,  now  of  this  placr<^- 
They   have   arranged    to  pay   85000    for   the    privilege    ^^ 
naming  a  professorship  and  $7000  as  a  fund  to  aid  indigent 
students.     Tlie  citizens  of   \Vest<Tville  paid   S7000  to  en- 
able  them  to  name  the  I*resi<lent's  department  of  Mental 
an<l   ^^oral    Science.     Ju<lge  l)n»sback,  of  South«'rn   Ohio. 
who  died   but  a  few   days  sin<M\  gave  $5000  to  name  the 
Matliemati<al  j)rof('ssorship,  and  th<»  FHckinger  family  of  the 
Miami    Vall<\v    85(XX)    to  nam;*    the   Latin    professorship. 
Tbp'r  otlirr  j)arti«'H  have  each  promises!  $5000  toward  tin* 
^rrnrral   indt'bt«-<iness  of  the  institution.     Our  rontrfbutors 
have  paid  in  amounts  from  $25  to  $1000.     These  are  ohtaineil 
with  about  as  miK'h  ea*<«'  as  the  same  number  of  cents  were 
at  the  beginiiiir  of  our  work. 

In  this  20tb  year  af  its  exist«'nee  it  is  too  swm  to  stop  to 
count  results.  We  Iiave  but  a  little  more  than  passed  our 
nrijority  and  oug)it  to  be  stmn;:  of  puri)ose  and  valiant  of 
le'art  to  do  iiiu' Ii  more  toward  pulling  down  the  strong- 
holiN  of  sill  and  ignorance  and  building  up  the  caust*  of 
tie*  Master.  Tbrouifb  struggle  and  trial,  through  darkness 
a:i'l  storm  '.\«*  have  Ihm-u  l<il  bv  a  wav  that  we  knew  not  of. 


Tlinnighout  the  lengtli  and  brcjidtli  of  tlie  cliurcli,  our  in- 
HiKMicc  has  been  felt  for  good.     We  have  helped  to  furni.sli 
t«'achers  for  nearly  all  its  otlier  Schools  and  Colleges.     Our 
sions  have  entered  its  ministry  and  have  put  into  it  a  new 
life  and  power.     We  have  furnished  editors  for  its  Journals 
and  teachers  for  its  first  Theological  school.     We  have  just 
reasons  "  to  thank  God  and   take  courage."     "  Hitherto  the 
Lord  hath  helped  us."     As  we  push  out  upon  this  second 
century,  "  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see 
the  right,"  we  will  strive  to  continue  the  work  already  com- 
menced.    With   brazen-faced  demagogues  ruling   in  high 
places;  with  vice  and  crime  running  rampant  in  our  streets ; 
hribery  and  corruption  holding  high  carnival  in  our  Legis- 
lative halls ;  "  rings  "  vying  with  each  other  as  to  which  one 
ehall  most  successfully  bleed  the  public  treasury ;  with  in- 
fidels and  scheming  politicians  in  league  to  banish  all  moral 
and  religious  training  from  our  public  schools,  there  is  more 
need  than  ever  of  that  culture  which  a  christian  college  is 
designed  to  give.    To  help  promote  that  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence  which   are  the  foundation    of  a  nations,  strength, 
shall  be  our  constant  aim.    With  a  perfect  trust  that  He 
who  has  led  us  hitherto  will  lead  us  still;   that   He  will 
teach  us  the  right  way  and  incline  our  feet  to  walk  therein, 
we  hopefully  enter  upon  the  second  century  of  our  national 
existence. 

H.  A.  Thompson, 

President* 
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R  Molred,  Tliat  the  C(»iniiiitto(»  l)n  iustnictivl  to  brinp  i^zr:^  I 
n']M>rt  fiivorinir  n  system  (if  labor  wlii<-h  will  include  all  ^^^Jje 
students  iintl  ti';n']n*r.s  in  the  instituti<»n. 

Or    in    e{i<e     these    are    not    ajrreeahle    the    follow! c:^^: 
''/2/W/vy/.  Tliat  in  view  of  the  (inancijil  «'niharrussnu*nt^»  at 
the  srhool  and  tlie  diflieulti<*s  attendiuL'  anv  svsteiu  of  laH»or, 
we  dveni  it  he<t  to  di^conneet  the  manual  lab«»r  syi«U»iii  ^sn- 
tin'lv  fnnii  this  institution." 

• 

Tliis  report  was  vigorously  diseussed  and  with  soiiio  in&. sii* 
festation  of  ferlinir.  Various  other  papers  wi*r(»  read,diffi»rc?nt 
phms  siiL'L'ested,  hut  finally  the  whole  question  was  ind^fr 
nitely  ))o-t  p«)n<Ml.  The  matter  was  discussed  at  the  meetixsKt 
of  the  r»oard  for  two  or  thre<"  years  after,  hut  this-\va9  aorc* 
eti  a<  the  final  disposition  of  tht^  cpn^stion,  ami  tiie  inaui 
labor  dij»artment  has  slept  in  )>eaee  ever  .since. 


I 


SCIIoLAUSMirs. 

This  srheiiii'  led  to  anotln-r  trouble  which  almost  rrus*li 
the  I'liivirsitv.     Arran;r<'ment«  had  been  made  for  i^ocuri 
an    endowiii'Mit   fund   by   the   sale  of  scholarships.     Tb< 
wer«-  sold  with  the  umlerstanilin;^.  that  the  parties  buyi 
should  <:i\'r  th(.*ir  not''  for  the  amount  to  be  receiplod  for 
tin-  Tnivtrsitv.     As  s(K)n  as  S7'>,UK)  worth  should  1h»  sol^*' 
th<^  sclmliirsliips  wouM  be  furnished  and  the  notes  col  lee 
When  tin-  time  ea!ii!'  for  enllertions  manv  claimed  thi»v  Ii 
been  unf;iirlv  dealt   with  as  thev  had  bou<riit  with  the  e^^' 
]»r('ssi'd  undcr.'^tanilin<5  that  tbt*  manual   lal>or  de|)artiiiei^  ^ 
was  tu  !»;'  eiintinu'd  :  and  a<  it  was  n«»w  to  In*  abandon  J  ihe^'*^ 
refu>.d  ti.  pav.     Others  were  ailow!'«l  to  retain  their  nioneV*'-' 
]irovid<'d  tlitv    paid   the  annual    interest    uinui    it.     From* 
til*'-!'   Jiud  I'tln'r  eau-rs.  <Ninsid«'ral)le  disatlVM-tion  was  pnp^ 
duc'd  iMid  in  the  end  the  whole  si'heme  had  to  l»e  ahandoihl' 
SiMiM'  wliii  ha>l  aln  adv  iiaid.  donated  tlieir  nionev.    Othcr^ 
ri-i-iiv<  il   l>:iik   their  nnt''s.  and   tit  us  after  a  ^reat  deal  of 
triMihh-   :in>l    expense    in    Sfllin;^    these    schoIarshi|K^,  the* 
^ehiiM«'  pi«»vrd  ;i  fjiilun-  aud  the  I'niversity  sulfertHl.     Sulue 
t'lw  "f  rli'-iri  are  >till  in  fnm'.  an<l  the  rniversity  in  good 
faitli  i-  L'i\iuir  in>tru'tinn  on  them. 
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secured   by  him    in   traveling  from  one   field   of  lalior-        /y 
another.     When  the  complete  liistory  of  this  University-     /> 
written   the   record   of  his   services  will  make  one  of       Itn 
important  chapters.     In  1871  at  the  time  of  the  dt*dieat  ]<^ii 
of  the  new  buildinjr,  in  view  of  the  uncertain  condition    f/ 
his  healtli,  and  his  years  admonishing  him  that  he  ^ln^uld 
seek  nu>re  motlerate  labor,  he  resigned  the  Presidency    to 
accept   a   jjosition    in    ''Union   Biblical   Seminary"   (then 
about  to  be  opened  at  Dayton,  Ohio,)  as  Senior  Professor*  in 
which   capacity   he   has   been  employed  ever  since.     The 
Trustees  of  the  University  at  this  meeting,  after  accept ios 
his  resignation  passed  the  following  merite<l  conipliment  : 

RrMflnd,  Tliat  in  accepting  the  resignation  of  Rev.  Lf^f  ** 
Davis,  I).  I).,  as  President  of  Otterbein  University,  we  do  ^^ 
witli  lull  recognition  of  the  invaluable  services  renderwl  t>v 
him  t<»  the  institutiiMi  during  the  eighteen  years  thruUjZ" 
which  he  has  been  its  honored  head  and  with  grateful  r*^ 
mem  bra  nee  of  his  unflagging  devotion  and  |KTseveRii»^^« 
and  of  his  hope  against  h<»pe  through  all  its  vicissituder^  ^^ 
this  cxtcudtMl  pcricnl;  and  that  while  wo  sincerely  n^pf  ^v' 
his  separation  fnun  the  University  just  at  a  time  when  i  ^  ** 
entering  ujM»n  a  new  era  of  prosjxTity  an<l  usefulness,  *  *'^ 
best  wishes  and  most  devout  prayers  of  this  Board  sl»^*^ 
attend  him  to  the  new  sphere  of  christian  labor  uf^'** 
which  he  is  about  to  enter." 

LIST  OF   PRESIDENTS. 

Entmd.  RMhwtA^ 

William  R.  Grirtith,  Principiil 1.S47  1«9 

Ri'v.    William    Davis,    President 1W9  18S0 

Rev.  r.ewis  Davis,  "  JS.W  1857 

Rev.  Alexander  Owen,         **  1S58  1860 

Rev.  l.rwis  Davis,  D.  D.        *•  1860  1871 

Rev.  Danl  Kbrrly,A.M.      **         1R71  1872 

Rev.H.  A.Thnmpson.D.D. ''  1.S72  

coVKsKs  OK  sirnv. 

Tip- UnivtT'iity  at  present  h as /oi/r  courses  of  study:  Clai*» 
ical.  Scientific,  Ladies'  and  English  :  any  one  of  which  if 


every  state  in  our  Union,  others  have  been  doing  the  same 
work  in  India,  China  and  the  Islands  of  the  Sea. 


ITS    PRESENT  STATUS. 


Dr.  A.  M.  Reid  and  Mrs.  Reid,  the  Principals  of 
the  school,  assumed  that  relation  twenty  years  ago. 
They  have  built  well  upon  the  old  foundations.  Gifted 
For  their  work  in  a  high  degree,  they  have  kept  pace 
with  the  march  of  improvement  in  Science,  Literature, 
Art  and  Christian  Culture.  They  have  been  eminently 
successful.  The  school  was  never  more  worthy  of  the 
patronage  of  those  who  desire  that  their  children  should 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  noble  Christian  education. 


HISTORICAL    SKETCH 


—  OK  — 


ST.  XAVIER  COLLEGE, 


czisrci3sr3^A.Ti,  o 


This  Institution,  situated  ou  Sycamore  street,  was 
established  October  17,  1831,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  E.  D.  Fen- 
wick,  D.  D.,  the  first  Bishop  of  Cincinnati,  under  tlie 
name  of  the  Athemrum.  The  circumstances  attendinsrits 
establishment  may  be  of  interest,  as  they  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  early  history  of  education — and  especially 
Catholic  education — in  this  city.  In  the  year  1821,  the 
Catholics  of  Cincinnati  and  vicinity  had  but  one  church, 
;i  small  frame  building,  situated  outside  tlie  cit}  limits,  as 
tliev  then  existed.  In  the  followiufi:  year  it  was  removed 
to  Sycamore  street,  and  occupied  the  ground  on  wliich 
St.  Xavier  Church  now  stands.  The  frame  buildiuii:  was 
.soon  after  taken  down  and  replaced  b3'  a  larger  and 
more  permanent  structure  of  brick.  The  latter  edifice, 
with  its  tower  and  handsome  spire,  formed,  at  that  early 
(lay,  one  of  the  most  ornamental  buildings  in  the  city. 

Beside  the  Church  a  school  soon  sprang  up.  It  was 
judiciously  organized,  efficiently  managed,  and  almost  at 
onccj  without  intermediate  stages,  grow  into  the  propor- 
tions of  an  advanced  literary  institute,  affording  the 
youth  in  this  section  of  the  country  an  opportunity  of 
acquiring  a  higher  education.  This  Institution  was 
styled  "the  AtheiioiumJ^  Thirty -five  years  ago  it  was 
<;Gn.si<leped  a  njarvcl  of  architecturtil  beauty,  and  seem c<l 


to  embody  the  laudable  pride  of  its  founders  as  it  tow- 
ered above  its  less  pretentious  neighbors.  But  the  times 
liave  gone  on,  and  humbled  the  pride  of  the  old  Alhe- 
/Kvum,  It  stands  even  now,  it  is  true,  but  as  a  relic  of 
the  past.  The  wonder  of  the  passer-by  has  given  place 
to  indifference,  and  another  generation  -sports  through 
tl)e  time-honored  corridors,  and,  but  for  the  watchful 
eye  of  the  master,  would  disfigure  the  walls  with  as  little 
consideration  as  they  smile  at  the  quaint  square  bricks 
on  which  they  tread,  and  stop  to  joke  at  the  solidity  of 
the  occasional  fantastic  framework  which  their  fathers 
considered  admirable. 

To  understand  the  object  of  its  erection  and  the  scope 
of  its  studies,  we  need  but  read  the  inscription  carved  on 
the  front  of  the  building :  "  Athen(vum  Religioni  tt  Artibus 
Sacrum,'^  It  must  have  puzzled  the  brain.of  more  than 
one  simple  inhabitant  of  our  young  city,  as  he  stood  with 
gaping  eyes  to  make  out  the  mystic  meaning  of  that 
jnotto  I 

The  beginning  of  the  Athenceum  was  very  auspicious; 
but  it  did  not  continue  in  its  original  flourishing  condi- 
tion. At  length,  after  varied  fortunes,  and  a  season  of 
doubtful  success,  which  answered  but  poorly  the  expec- 
tations of  its  friends  and  patrons,  it  was  established  on  a 
new  basis  in  1840,  beinsr  given  by  Most  Rev.  Archbishop 
J.  B.  Purcoll,  D.  D.,  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesos, 
who  have  conducted  it  ever  since.  From  that  time  it 
began  to  be  known  as  St.  Xavier  College,  and  then, prop- 
erly speaking,  begins  the  history  of  the  College  as  it 
exists  to-day.  In  1842  it  was  incorporated  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  under  the  name  which 
it  now  bear.-5,  with  all  the  privileges  usually  granted  to 
Universities. 

Boarders  as  well  as  day  scholars  were  received  for 
instruction.  'J  he  advantages  held  out  to  students  from 
abroad  who  desired  to  board  at  the  College  were :  An 
Institution  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  Union, 
a    location    j)0(Miliarly    conducive    to   mental    improve- 


lucnt  and  bodily  comfort,  an  opportunity  of  attending 
many  intcrestinsr  lectures  on  the  arts  and  sciences  deliv- 
crcd  at  the  various  Institutions  in  the  city  ;  regular  and 
well-supplied  markets;  and,  in  case  of  sickness,  the  best 
medical  attendance. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  more  frugal  spirit  of 
the  time:',  more  manly  and  more  vigorous,  as  well  as  less 
prone  to  luxury  than  the  present,  the  buildings  were 
spacious,  well  ventilated,  and  remarkably  adapved  to 
school  purposes.  As  a  consequence,  students  flocked  from 
the  Southern  and  Western  States,  Mexico  and  Cuba. 

The  diet  was  plain,  but  wholesome  and  abundant,  the 
discipline  lirm  but  paternal.  The  teachers  always  num- 
bered more  tluin  twelve,  and  were  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  education  of  those  entrusted  to  their  care.  Though 
the  religion  professed  by  the  teachers  and  the  majority 
of  the  pupils  was  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
yet  students  of  any  denomination  were  admitted.  In 
addition  to  the  high  character  of  its  teaching,  one  other 
feature  gave  the  College  a  reputation  which  induced 
many  Protestants.to  prefer  it  to  any  of  their  own  Semina- 
ries for  the  education  of  their  sons. 

Corporal  chastisement  liad  been  severely  condemned 
on  all  sides,  and  almost  completely  banished  from  the 
schools.  The  result  was  a  degree  of  lawlessness  which 
seriously  impeded  their  usefulness.  The  authorities  of 
the  College,  though  always  retaining  the  right  to  inflict 
physical  punishment,  used  it  sparingly  and  with  extreme 
moderation.  Order,  obedience,  and  the  moral  training 
of  the  youth  confided  to  their  care  were  always  gained 
by  other  means.  The  students  were  contiDually  under 
the  eye  of  Prefects  of  Discipline,  who  ruled  by  mildness 
rather  than  severity.  This  arrangement,  now  as  then  in 
use  in  the  College,  formed  an  excellent  substitute  for  the 
old-fashioned  system,  and  won  universal  praise. 

The  plan  of  instruction  embraced  two  departments, 
the  Classical  and  Commercial,  just  as  now;  and  included 
the  same  branches,  with  this  only  difference  that,  year  by 
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year,  the  scope  of  the  chxssieal  studio?,  as  well  as  o  i'  ^'•'' 
Scientific  Departmciit  lias  been  extended,  till  no'*'  " 
equals  tlie  standard  of  any  College  of  its  own  grade  ^  J^"  ' 
is  as  comi)lete  as  the  patronage  and  supiK)rt  of  a  ut  ili^''- 
rian  aii:e  ami  the  scantv  resources  of  an  unendowed  T  ^^^^'' 
tution  will  permit.  It  can  point  with  conscious  pri«-3ot«« 
its  work,  and  as  it  numbers  its  graduates  by  the  g  ^ '''re. 
it  inav  well  fei'l  that  it  has {^trutrsrled  throuifh  vieissit  *^'*'" 
and  eume  f<;rth  victorious  fiom  difficulties  under  \\"'  J'^'" 
institutions  carried  on  for  a  less  noble  object  than  ^^"■ 
u:reater  glory  of  (lod  might  have  sunk  without  di?ln^  *''"'• 
No  State  aid  was  ever  triveii  it.  The  eilbrt  made  al  "'"' 
ISoO,  and  that  of  several  3  ears  ago,  to  secure  a  divisio  »  ^"^ 
the  srliool  fund  for  denominational  sehnols,  however  uj  x^^'^* 
i'l'stly  just  from  the  Catholic  stand-|M)int,  faiie<l  ;  an*  i  ^^ 
u'ould  have  been  worse  than  ho[>eIess  for  St.  Xavier'^  •  *' 
r.\j)cct  State  assistance. 

During  the  decide  fn)m    1812  to    18.j'2,   tiie   terms/*'* 
b  )ard  and  tuition  were  S13()  per  session  of  ten    UKUitli-^  ' 
(Xrlusive  of  personal  expenses;  and  for  day-scholars  §4'.^    ' 
A  couple  of  vears  after  that  the  Collei^o  ceased  to  rec^'ivi-*^ 
l>oard(M-s,  but  continued  to  accej)t  other  juipilsat  tliesain«" 
rate  of  tuition,   till   I8(j.*i,  when  the  high  price  of  everv 
.•  >:nmo'litv  and  the  depreciated  value  of  nioncv  necosM- 
tatrd  an  advance  of  terms  to  §00.     The  tuition  foe  ro- 
::iains  the  same  still.    The  scholastic  vear  has  at  all  tinic 
«•  )n-istcd   of  one  session,  which  commences   on    the  fir?l 
Moll  lay  in  September,  and  emls  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
at  which  time  a  public  exhibition  and  solemn  distribu- 
tion nt' premiums  takes  place.     JJesides  thennnnal  distri-   ■ 
:)i:i>n   ot'   n'warih,  the  ditferent  i>hices  obtained  bv  the 
!'ij.;i>  ill  their  respective  cla-^ses  has  always  been    pro- 
aiiiH-  1  «»:i'*»'  a  mont  li.  and  medaN  i\^  well  as  other  badsr«"» 
:  di-^iii'-ti'Ui  giv«-!i  to  the  most  ileserviuir.     Besi«les   thi*. 
1  >!iti:!y  l)M;l.iiii-  w^re  >eiit  to  the  parent<4  and  guardians, 
;i'  li  'iis<*    and    abioad,    t-)   inform   them   of  the   eonducr, 
l.'MiMi  and  prMii.ii'iicy  0}' their  siuis  and  wards. 

fih'  tiaditjori-  o|' a  rc'iL:ioin  «»rder  devotdl  t*)  teucliiusr 


"^'uniu^t   fail    t()    be  of  inimoiise  value    in    the  trainiiiLr  "f 
>  oiith. 

The  Faculty  of  St.  Xavier's  has  bocii  honored  with 
many  names  which  afterwards  fi"rurcd  in  Literature  and 
Sacred  Eloquence;  and  still  more  by  those  whose  abilities, 
if  modest  \vorth  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education  count 
for  aught,  deserve  to  stand  high  among  learned  men. 
Quite  a  number  of  books  have  at  various  times  issued 
from  the  pens  of  these  silent  workers,  but  because  they 
were  mostly  of  a  religious  character,  and  of  general  rather 
than  Collegiate  interest,  they  were  known  by  their 
ojiinection  with  their  several -authors  rather  than  with 
the  Institution. 

Almost  coeval  with  the  College  was  the  establishment 
of  several  Societies  for  improvement  in  literature,  music, 
and  the  various  branches  which  form  a  portion  of  a  fin- 
ished education.    One  of  these,  the  Philopedian  Society, 
?itill  exists,  bearing,  after  thirty-four  years,  no  marks  of 
aire  to  mar  the  lustre  of  success.     It  still  fosters  litera- 
ture  and  eloquence,  meets  once   a  week  to  exercise   its 
members  in  debate,  invites  the  attendance  of  honorary 
us  well  as  of  regular  members,  and  from  time  to  time 
gives  a  public  entertainment  or  lecture.     For  the  first 
ten  years  of  its  existence,  the  number  of  students  annually 
iittending  the  College  varied   considerably,  reaching  at 
times  as  high  as  3»i0,  and  then  falling  as  low  as  190.    Po- 
litical  or  local  causes  must  have  caused  this  fluctuation, 
iis  uo  change  took  place  in  the  management  of  the  Col- 
lege to  justify  this  capricious  variation.     A  note  in  one 
of  the  old  catalogues  throws  some  light  on  the  matter.   It 
is  of  1848-49,  and  reads  as  follows:  **  On  account  of  the 
prevalence  of  cholera  at  the  present  time,  the  greater 
part  of  these  exercises  (i.  e.  Commencement  exercises) 
have  been  postponed  till  the  opening  of  next  session." 
About  this  same  time  a  course  of  lectures  on  National 
Law  began  to  be  opened,  as  a  prepartion  for  the  study  of 
Law  and  Political  Science ;  for  Political  Grammar  and 
Pohtical  Economy  already  formed  a  part  of  the  College 


course.    A  foncinsT  class  was  likewise  becrtin,  and  duncins: 
taiiiclit,  as  both  arts  were  then  much  cultivated  :  a  srvm- 
nasiiini  existed  pretty  much   at  all  times.     lu  1849-50 
several   minor  societies  sprang  into   being.      They  were 
very  short-lived,  however,  disappearing  almost  as  sud- 
denly as  they  had  begun.     A  strenuous  e fib rt  has  been 
made  for  years  past  to  bring  the  Library  up  to  a  standard 
suitable  to  the  necessities  and  commensurate  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  College.     The   result  is   that   inside  of 
twenty  years  the  number  of  volumes  has  advanced  from 
0,000  to   14,000,  exclusive  of  pamphlets,   all  purchased 
with  the  funds  of  the  Collesj^e,  or  obtained  by  private 
<lonation.     The  works  are  all  well  selected;  many  of  them 
valuable  and  rare.     Among  the  latter  may  be  mentianed 
a  '^  Universal  Ilistorv /'  translate<l    from    Ensrlish    into 
French,   in    120  volumes;  the '' Classica  Latina,"  in  150 
vohinies;  a  French  Ilistoiy  of  China  in  14  volumes;  The 
(Jreek  and  Latin  Fathers,  in   125;  Migne's  "Course  of 
Scriptures,"  in  27;  Lord  Kingsbury's  "  Mexican  Antiqui- 
ties," in  9  folio  volumes,  elegantly  bound;  and  Bibles  of 
various  dates  and  in  diderent  languages,  with  a  copy  of 
the  lirst  edition    of  it  printed  in   America;  the  LordV 
Praver  in  53  difterent  lans^uasres,  &c.  &c.     In  the  collec- 
tion    of   old  and  rare  books  are  contained  several  pul)- 
lishcd  within  half  a  century  after  the  invention  of  print- 
ing.    Among  the  books  of  languages  beyond  the  range 
of  ordinary  study  at  the  present  day,  may  be  mentioned 
a  "  Chinese  Speaker,"  a  Grammar  of  the  Arab  Language, 
a  Sanscrit  (Iranirnar,   an   Ethiopic-Latin  Dictionary,  all 
the  al|>habets  of  the  nations  of  Hindostan,  several  works 
in  various  Indian  languages,  &o.,   <tc.     It  contains  the 
ordinary  standard  w^orks  in  general  literature,  both  En- 
glish and  foreign  ;  as  also  in  History,  and  especially  Phi- 
losophy and  Tlieology.     The  Library,  properly  classified, 
is   convtMiientlv  and  neatly  arrans^ed  in  a  hall  on  the 
i^round  lloor  of  the  new  Colleore  buildins:.     The  books 
occupy  open  shelves  in  a  series  of  alcoves  arranged  along 
t!io  side  of  the  hall  ;  above  is  a  gallery,  with  additional 


« 


/es.  The  framework  is  of  wood,  with  sinipio  and 
,'oi)riate  carving.  *The  Library  by  itself  wouhl  merit 
extended  notice. 

lie  Museum,  containing,  amongst  other  clioice  articles, 

irgc  collection  of  conchological,  geological,  and  miner- 

gical  specimens,  though  sufficiently  complete  for  the 

r|;»oses  intended,  is  yet  far  from  the  perfection  which 

e   Faculty  desire  and  hope  for. 

The  Professor  of  Physical  Sciences  has  at  his  disposal 
suitable  provision  of  philosophical  and  chemical  appar- 
riis.      Not   liaving    the   ample    resources    which  State 
chools  command,  this  department  necessarily  absorbs  a 
arirc  share  of  the  solicitude  and  funds  of  those  whose 
luty  it  is  to  provide  apparatus  suitable  to  advancing  sci- 
:Mice.     For  reasons  to   be  stated  hereafter,  most  of  the 
Professors  are  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  but  secu- 
lar gentlemen  of  marked  ability  have  invariably  y>rc»i(Ied 
over  special  branches,  such  as  music  and  drawing. 

Prof.  Brusselback,  now  holding  a  ])rominent  i)Osition 

i  n  the  Public  Schools  of  Cincinnati,  and  Prof.  Ceroid,  the 

distinguished  organist,  have  had  charge  of  the  miwical 

cJepartment  since  about  18o9.    Mr.  C.  Collier,  well  known 

to  Cincinnatians,  and  Mr.  A.  Piket,  the  Architect,  directed 

tor  a  long  time  the  schools  of  drawing.     It  is  needless  to 

mention,   as  belonging  to  the  corps  of  Professors,   the 

names  of  individual  Jesuits    who   afterwards   acquired 

celebrity,  since   each  of  them   considers  his  own  glory 

identical  with  the  fame  of  the  Institution,  to  which  they 

£ave  all  that  they  possessed  of  honor. 

Until  1869  the  studv  of  French  and  German  was 
optional;  then  an  additional  class  was  introduced,  and 
the  course  extended  to  seven  vears,  German  beinic  niadcj 
obligatory  in  the  three  lower  classes  of  both  Academic 
and  Commercial  Departments;  French  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  of  the  Classical  course.  Last  vear  another  class  was 
introduced  into  the  Mercantile  course,  the  standard  of 
the  classes  advanced,  and  for  the  completion  of  that  de- 
partment four  years  required.     Besides  English,  History, 
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Mathematics  and  Book-keeping,  which  are  made  aspo 
ialty  in  tliis  department,  Physic^,  Chemistry  and  As- 
tronomy are  also  taught  in  the  first  class.  Those  who 
complete  the  Classical  course  receive  the  degree  of  Baeti- 
olor  of  Arts.  They  can  obtain  the  degree  of  Master  after 
two  years  creditably  spent  in  some  literary  pursuit,  or 
after  one  year  devoted  to  the  study  of  Philosophy.  The 
students  of  the  Commercial  course  receive  no  degreeatthe 
conclusion  of  their  studies,  but  are  given  a  certificate  of 
proficiency,  or  scholarship.  The  classes,  though  differ- 
ently named,  agree  substantially  with  those  of  non- 
Catholic  Colleges:  Philosophy,  Rhetoric,  Poetry  and  Hu- 
manities, corresponding  respectively  with  the  Senior, 
Junior,  Sophomore  and  Freshman  classes  of  other  Insti- 
tutions. 

In  1867  a  part  of  the  new  College  building  was  erected 
on  the  corner  of  Seventh  and  Sycamore  streets.  The 
entire  structure,  when  completed,  will  be  one  of  the 
grandest  buildings  of  the  country,  worthy  of  the  enter- 
))rising  spirit  of  the  growing  city.  That  portion  now 
built  is  66  feet  in  breadth,  facing  on  Sycamore  street,  by 
120  feet  in  depth  on  Seventh  street,  is  five  stories  high, 
exclusive  of  the  mansard  roof;  with  the  exception  of  the 
stone  foundation  and  basement  story,  is  of  brick,  pecu- 
liarly made,  and  is  finished  with  stone  facings  ;  it  is  mas- 
sive and  majestic  in  finish,  suggestive  of  strength  and  dura- 
bility no  less  than  beauty.  The  motto,  '^  AdmcyoremLei 
gloricnn/'  deeply  carved  in  a  rosette  of  solid  stone,  set  in 
the  ceiling  of  the  freestone  porch,  tells  the  character  of 
the  Institution  to  the  curious  stranger  whose  admiration 
has  been  attracted  by  the  imposing  structure.  Towards 
this  undertaking  one  zealous  clergyman  subscribed  |10,- 
000,  another  §1,000  ;  a  Catholic  layman  of  this  city,  who 
is  always  foremost  in  works  of  charity, 'donated  J1,000. 
These  sums,  with  a  few  smaller  amounts,  were  all  the  aid 
received  from  without ;  the  remaining  funds,  amounting 
to  about  §130.000,  were  the  result  of  years  of  saving  and 
economy  in  the  manaccement  of  the  Colle5:e  finances.    It 


•^'^■•niaiiis  to  be  soon  wiiotliiM",  in  tlio  roniplot  ion  oi'  tin' 
•  i:Hl«TtakinLr,  tlio  ronnd'niLr  ut'  Pr<)t"»'sst)r>hij»s,  tlic  o>t:il'- 
lisliiiiLT  of  suitable  annual  ]»rizes  lor  excellence  in  the 
ancient  and  modern  Uingnagcs,  and  in  the  sciences,  tliei-e 
arc  persons  who  will  eniulato  the  gencrotis  founders  of 
numerous  non-Catholic  institutions.  It  is  to  be  lioi»ed 
that  the  work  niaj  be  speedily  finished,  and  thus  an 
Institution  be  here  permanently  establislied,  in  which 
the  branches  of  the  very  higliest  education  may  he 
tauo-ht. 

About  ten  years  ago,  the  Students^  Library  Association 
was  established.  In  connection  with  its  library  is  a  com- 
modious reading  room,  containing  the  leading  journals, 
magazines,  reviews  and  works  of  reference,  all  of  which 
are  daily  at  the  service  of  the  members.  Thus  ample 
opportunities  are  afforded  them  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  current  news,  and  of  forming  sound  opinions 
upon  all  important  questions.  In  this  Association,  as  in 
all  the  societies  recognized  by  the  officers,  the  President 
is  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  College,  the  other 
officers  elected  by  the  members  of  the  body.  Three  years 
iiftcrwards,  the  German  Literary  Academy  was  organized, 
A^vith  the  object  of  affording  its  members  an  opportunity 
of  acquiring  ease  and  fluency  in  the  use  of  the  German 
I  anguage,  now  become  so  useful  in  this  section  of  the 
oountry.  Its  weekly  exercises  consist  of  debates  essays, 
5ind  oratorical  compositions. 

St.  Xavier  Church,  adjoining  the  College,  has  no  other 

<;onnection,  either  directive  or  financial,  with  the  College, 

except  that  the  clergymen  attending  the  congregation  are 

inembers  of  the  same  religious  order  as  the  Faculty,  and 

have  the  President  of  the  Faculty  as  their  Superior. 

From  the  foregoing  pages  it  must  not  be  inferred  that 
St.  Xavier's  enjoyed  uninterrupted  prosperity.  Far  from 
it.  There  was  a  time  when  it  appeared  under  an  eclipse, 
but  it  struggled  on  till  its  subsequent  brilliant  success 
threw  into  bolder  relief  the  previous  darkness.  The  main 
<*au80  of  its  difficulties  has  already  been  hinted  at — th« 
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Rcareitv  of  fuiuls.  A  few  words  about  tlio  status  of  \U 
Profef-sors  and  their  preparatory  training  may  serve  to 
show  how  it  has  managed  to  effect  so  much  with  so  little, 
and  form  an  interestinsf  corollarv'  to  this  sketch. 

The  Society  of  Jesus,  persecuted  or  cherished,  ha> 
always  been  foremost  in  education,  because  its  nlcnlbe^^ 
were  devoted  to  tlie  work  by  choice,  not  by  necessity,  am) 
never  adopted  teaching  as  an  expedient  in  lieu  of  some- 
thing better,  or  till  a  more  lucrative  position  j)rGsonte<l 
itself.     It  was  the  business  of  their  life  to  studv  and  t«» 

ftr' 

teach,  to  ieach  well,  and  to   learn  the  difficult  art.    Per- 
sons arc  seldom  received  as  members  of  the  bodv  till 
they  have  completed  a  collegiate  course,  and  even  then 
n(»t  unless  their    abilities    and    their   age  arc  satisfac- 
tory.    They  are    tried  two  vears  in  a  Novitiate  to  see 
whether  thev  will  suit  the  Society  and  the  Society  will 
suit  them  ;  and  if  the  satisfaction  is  mutual,  they  are  iicr- 
mitted  to  take  vows  by  which  they  bind  themselves  to 
the  Society  and  agree  to  accept  any  of  its  usual  ministra- 
tions  for  which  thev  shall  be   found  fit.     Their  tastes* 
their  dispositions  and  their  talents  are  carefully  observed 
to  see  in  which  channel  they  run,  and  by  this  observa- 
tion Superiors  are  guided  in  applying  them  to  preaching. 
to  ministerial  duties,  teaching,  or  any  such  occupation- 
During  two  more  years  they  repeat  their  rhetoric  a^^^ 
poetry,  studying  the  classics,  both  ancient  and  modcT^' 
very  minutely,  with  a  view  of  preparing  themselves  aft^^^' 
wards  to  ieach  these  branches,  or  any  others.     Then  tV^^) 
make  a  thorougli  study  of  sound  Christian  Phiiosot'^"- 
for  three  years,  performed  mainly  in  the  Latin  langu^^? 
by  means  of  lectures,  essays,  discussions  or  debates. 
the  same  time  they  do  not  neglect  literature,  and  mak  ^^ 
special  study  of  the  Physical  Sciences  and  Matheniati-  ^^' 
If  any  one  shows  an  aptitude  for  any  of  these  branch. 
he  receives  additional  training  in  them  on  the  com j^ 
tion  of  the  ordinary  course.      Thus  their  minds  are  fill 
with  an  abundance  of  sound  thought  and  knowledge, a  ^-^ 
thoy  are  deemed  capable  of  forming  the  minds  of  othe 
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It  rarely  l)a[)[»ons  tliat  any  one  is  aj»plicMl  to  teaeliing  til! 
lie  has  iinislicd  this  preparatory  trainini^ ;  and  tlicn  he 
usually  begins  with  a  lower  class  and  advances  upwards, 
year  by  year.  After  a  period  varying  from  four  to  five 
years,  they  are  ordained  clergymen,  having  previously 
aj)plied  themselves  exclusively  to  theology  during  a 
space  of  three  or  four  years,  and  then  usually  resume  the 
labor  of  teaching. 

In  every  College  there  is  a  Prefect  of  Studies,  generally 

u  man  of  much  experience  and  learning,  whose  duty  it 

is    to  direct  the  studies  and  aid  the  young  teacher  in  hia 

task  by  timely  counsel.    Thus  the  Professor  is  formed  by 

precept  and  example,  theoretically  as  well  as  practically. 

It  is  equally  the  aim  and  the  pride  of  the  Faculty  of  St. 

Xavier's,  as  in  all  Jesuit  Colleges,  to  inculcate  virtue  as 

well  as  learning,  and  their  previous  religious  training  as 

well  as  a  life  continually  retired,  studious  and  prayerful, 

Tuake  them  models  of  imitation  no  less  than  eflfectivc 

instructors.     Yet  they  never  tamper  with  the  religious 

telicf  of  any  student,  and  studiously  avoid  influencing 

liira  any  way  except  by  the  example  of  a  good  life.     It 

is  a  sufficient  reward  for  them  if  their  pupils  lead  virtuous 

lives. 

The  cost  of  thus  educating  its  teachers  falls  upon  the 

College.     The  Professors  receive  no  salary  whatever,  and 

<]evote  their  talents  and  life  to  the  cause  of  education. 

They  live  at  the  College,  are  unmarried,  lead  a  common 

life,  indulge  in  no  superfluities,  and  sometimes  even  stiiit 

themselves  in  what  they  might  legitimately  claim,  when 

the  circumstances  of  the  College  demand  such  sacrifice. 

Had  St.  Xavier's  College  to  pay  the  Professors  salaries 

such  as  their  abilities  warrant,  and  other   institutions 

pay,  for  similar  or  inferior  services,  it  could  not  live 

a  day. 

Besides  this,  from  the  testimony  in  the  tax-exemption 
case  of  "John  B.  Purcell  vs.  John  Gerke,  County  Treas- 
urer, and  Walker  M.  Yeatman,  County  Auditor;  and  St. 

Xavier  College  vs.  the  same,''  argued  in  the  general  term 
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of  the  Superior  Court,  Cincinuati,  1873,  it  will  be  seen 
that  many  students  were  received  free;  that  this  condi- 
tion was  known  only  to  the  Faculty ;  that  they  were 
treated  in  all  respects  like  the  other  boys  ;  that  no  student 
was  ever  sent  away  from  the  College  only  for  having  failed 
to  pay  his  tuition. 

Yet  St.  Xavier  College  has  not  shrunk  from  making 
these  and  greater  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  education,  and 
has  the  pleasing  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  registers 
crowded  with  the  names  of  3,000  old  students,  230  grad- 
uates, 274  in  attendance  last  year,  and  a  corps  of  18  Pro- 
fessors. Rev.  E.  A.  Higgins  is  at  prcssent  its  efficient 
President. 
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riNSBURGH  Institute  had  its  origin  as  early  as  1828. 
'V.  Samuel  Bissell,  the  present  principal  and  proprietor, 
latKl  at  Yale  Collej^e,  1823.  During  his  college  life  he 
1  his  career  of  teaching,  and  to  defray  his  expenses  in 
je  he  spent  one  year  in  the  four  in  giving  instruction, 
after  graduation  he  began  the  study  of  Theology,  and  in 
was  licensed  in  Connecticut  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and 
came  to  Aurora,  Portage  county,  O.,  to  which  place  with 
arcnts  he,  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  came  in  1806. 
?re  he  commenced  a  private  school  in  1826,  and  continued 
-ears  till  the  spring  of  1828,  when  he  went  to  Twins- 
li,  his  present  place  of  residence,  to  take  charge  of  the 
>yterian  Church  and  Society  to  which  he  had  been  in- 
.  Several  young  men  accompanied  him  from  Aurora, 
were  preparing  for  college.  A  block  house  had  been 
3<i  for  him  about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  center.  On  the 
as  a  log  house,  20  by  30  feet,  built  for  a  shoe  shop.  It 
very  rude,  with  rough  boards  for  the  floor,  and  loose  ones 
ioa«l.  Three  holes  were  cut  out  of  the  logs  for  windows  of 
lights  each,  with  a  fire-place  at  one  end,  built  of  rough 
s,  and  topped  out  with  sticks,  plastered  over  with  clay. 
ho  fall  of  1828  this  was  fitted  up  with  seats.  Invi- 
n  was  given  to  all  the  youth  of  suitable  age  to  attend 
>l  in  welcome,  or  if  they  chose  to  pay,  the  tuition  would 
)2  00  per  quarter.  Some  forty  or  more  scholars  were 
ed  into  this  small  place,  giving  ample  employment  for  one 
icr  during  the  term  of  four  months.  This  continued  to 
le  place  of  the  school  till  1831,  when  a  house  was  built 
he  two-fold  purpose  of  holding  meetings  on  the  Sabbath, 


tor  \\u'  -cIkm*!  lill  1  »s;^"),  wliPii  iIutc  was  an  interim  ui  .Ij    .•  4  '• 
months.     Diirin^^  this  period   Mr.  Hisski.l  rrinov<'d  to  JKJ    ■'' 
biir^^h,  Portago  coiiiity,  ami  spent  alniut  eight  iiiontlir-  iiit«-:r*''' 
iug  thi'iv. 

In  1«37  he  retunuHl  to  Twin.shiirgh  and  erecte«l  a  house     -^ 
by  ."M  on   the  spot  of  the  prt^sent  tnlitiw,  when  throe  n^rtf  '^ 
terms  of  forty  \vw»ks  in  the  year  Ixi^an,  and  have  c^ontinmil 
the  pnsent  time  without  the  h)s.s  of  a  single  term  for  tliirC-- 
nine  vears. 

In  a  couple  o<*  y<MarH  an  additirm  of  20  itnit  was  made  tni  m 
building,  and  other  a|)|)<»ndag(*s  to  the  dwelling  hanl  by,  \^ 
the  eonveniencN^  oi' students.      I  hoarders  from  abroad  eanir  i   -^ 
and  the  nurnlHns  were  so  iuf^ri^istni  that  in   Auj^ust,  184-5,  tK 
house  at  the  <*etiter,  wineii  iiad  In-en  used  as  a  tavern,  30  fi^^ 
i>y  50,  two  stories  higli,  was  puri^luisetl.    The  same  ywir  aui»ih( 
building,  .'iO  by  />(),  tlircM^  stories,  was  adde<l,  and  in  two  y«ir^^ 
after,  still  an<»ther,  ^U)  by  40,  thrw  storit^s.      In  a  short  jHTiti**'^" 
the  Old  A<-adciiiy.  as  it  was  <*alled,  was  prorunnl,  making  quit 
tin  array  of  buildings.      From    the    numlKT  of  sehohirs  wit 
whieh  the  si'lmol  began  in  1H28,  it  hud  inereascnl  to  three  hun     " 
iln^l,  with  at  least  fifty  lM»ar<h*rs.     Sc»ven  le:iehers  and  a-k-isl  ^ — 
ants    W(;n;  now    re(juire<l  to  give  instriietion   in  tiie  elav^ii-!-, 
matliemiiti(*s,  Geriiiau  an<l   Freneh,  music* — v<K*al  and  instru- 
mental— penmanship  and  all  the  (*ommon  ai^demieal  studie*^. 
No  eharter    w:is   ever  obtaiuiHl,    and    no  piiblie    money  was 
appropriated.     HcKinl  and  tuition  were  so  low  that  the  mtw! 
indigrnt    fiuind  en<*ouragenient   to  enter   thi*  institution,  aiM 
avail    thrms<«lv«s    of   its    privilege's.     A   large  nunil>er    were 
reeeivfd,   who   paid   very    little   or  nothing.     80  small    w«nr 
r«'(H'i|»is  to   meet   eX|K'iises  that  a  ilebt  of  96,000   was  atru- 
miilat(><b  so  that  the  buildings  at  the  ei^nter  were  sold,  aod  tliv 
lirbts  paid,  leaving  a  balantr  of  thnv  huudnn]  dollun>  only. 
With   this   aiuither    house    was  purchased  and  tued   for   :tie 
seliool. 


Thin  emliiirraflMin^  iU'l>l,  tin'  st-htMtl  law,  aiul  tlio  war  greatly 
dimininliHl  the  nniiilxTH. 

At  tiiirt  time,  witliimt  m(':uis.  and  with  a  very  juiiiity  incomei 
the  ioii III ial roll  of  iiiii)lhiT  h.niwe  of  si.iiio  was  laid,  77  fwt  hy 
3:t,  two  Mti>rie«,  in  1S66.  Ai  tlie  end  of  the  second  year,  a  %'ery 
plain  ntoni  in  it  wan  tittttl  up  for  the  school.  Almost  penni- 
less, Mr.  IlistjRLL  found  no  other  way  but  to  put  his  hands  to 
tlie  work  an<]  rear  the  edifiee.  Such  a  course,  at  the  age  of 
70,  wiia  not  a  little  disheartening.  An  oM  liora;  and  wagon 
were  piirehased,  car[>enter,  Joiner  and  wlone  t<HilH  were  pro- 
ciiiwl,  and  the  work  went  slowly  and  steadily  on.  The  rocks 
were  riven,  and  700  perches  of  stone  were  on  the  ground. 
Kngines  were  i)nK;ure<l  to  lift  the  stone  frtmi  the  quarry  and 
raise  them  to  their  phiees  in  the  wall.  Without  any  previ-us 
knowledge  of  car[H'nter  or  joiner  work,  a  .si-lfH»up|wrting  roof 
wan  fiirnied  and  put  on.  Doors,  ceiling  and  easing  were 
made  and  put  up.  FIcsirs  above  and  below  were  laid,  ami 
staiis  I'uilt.  Save  the  cutting  and  laying  the  stone,  and  doing 
the  pliistering,  most  of  the  work  wan  done  by  the  hand  of  Mr. 

Rlt<SK[.I.. 

To  defray  the  ex[>ense  of  the  building  a  loan  of  $1,500  was 
made  at  a  very  high  rate  of  interest,  which,  together  with  the 
lN-nevulen(«  of  st>rae  fitrmer  scholars,  and  that  of  a  few  others, 
ainoiiniing  to  alxmt  $800.  the  lower  [lart  of  the  building,  and 
some  ot  the  np[HT,  has  \nfn  <ronipletetI  and  paid  for.  It  will 
DOW  aec'omnKMlatc  alxml  HKJ  scholars,  and  when  wmplettKl, 
many  more.  The  present  niindver  is  alstut  .'iO,  The  cuW  of 
the  building  ttins  tar  iiinnot  k>  less  than  $K,0(H>.  The  enter- 
pris*'  has  l»cen  attended  with  great  exertion  and  self-denial. 
TIk'  u'liole  nunilx'r  of  students  that  have  lM-«'n  eonnect4xl  with 
thi-  iiisfitution  will  not  vary  much  from  6,000.  Among  thcne 
have  Uen  183  Indian  youth,  fnim  live  ditlen-nt  tribes.  Thrne 
have  bien  on  an  average  in  the  institution  at  least  one  year, 
Ihe  e.\)M-nse  of  whom,  including  iHianl.  tuition,  room,  fuel, 
light,  washing,  books  and  stationery,  anil  some  clothing,  say  at 


?2nO  per  y oar,  will  amount  to  §30,600.  Not  much  less  has 
Ixvn  expeinlwl  on  white  in<ligent  youth.  The  whole  expen!»€, 
in  building  and  purchase-s  of  buildings  will  not  fall  below 
410,000,  makinjx  the  whole  amount  ex|>eu<K^I  during  the  forty- 
eijflif  y^jirs,  n(»t  less  than  S7 5,000.  To  offset  thi>,  not  more 
than  k'vjrht  or  ten  thou!i«and  dollars  have  lieen  reeeivwl  from 
all  Mjurcfs. 

Anioni^  the  scholars  are  munv  verv  ui^eful  and  excellent 
nirn  and  women,  seattere«l  ovtT  a  wide  extent  of  country 
anil  found  in  all  the  (h'partments  of  life.  A  large  number  are 
el<'ij:ymen  oi'  dill'erent  denominations,  attornt^'s,  judges  nf 
(MMirts,  membeis  of  legislatures,  physicians,  surge- »ns,  gener- 
als in  the  army,  professors  in  colleges,  and  a  great  variety  of 
ct>nunon  school  <Nlu<'ators,  altogether  Ux)  numenuis  to  Sjiecify 

Of  the  Indian  vouth  it  mav  l)e  trurhfullv  stated,  thai  some 
of  them  have  ??nrpas>4Mi  in  s<*holarship  any  of  the  white  youth 
of  the  Institution.  One  of  them,  a  Seneca,  graduated  at  the 
head  of  his  clas^  of  meilical  students  in  Geneva.  New  York^ 
and  tor  years  was  employeil  by  liis  nation  as  their  agent  al  the 
Icjji^iatinv  in  Albanv,  to  take  <'aret)<'  their  iuterest*j.  Anuther 
from  the  Northern  part  of  Michigan,  boon  after  he  left  the 
Institution,  went  to  the  Ijegislature  of  MiehigaD,aud  obtained 
the  CI  actmcnt  of  a  law  giving  the  right  of  citizenship  to  his 
]>eop!>'  in  Michigan.  In  short,  it  may  l)e  said  of  them,  as  a 
1x>dy  of  y<»nth,  that  full  as  large  a  pmportiou  of  them  have 
4*x<*cllcd,  as  is  tru(?  of  an  equal  uunil>er  of  white  students. 
TlHTf  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  advantages  of  a  good 
cdiicLition  should  l>e  withheld  from  the  sons  and  daughtt*rs  uf 
the  lon-st. 

Tin*  Institution,  from  the  humblest  Ix^innings,  has  kept  on 
it-,  ri.ursc  through  all  o[>po>ing  ol>staele8,  and,  as  been  staUni, 
h:i<  not  lost  a  term  for  nearly  forty  years.  The  beginnings 
w<'n-  tounde<l  in  prayer,  and  the  fluperstructure  has  been 
r.'anil  in  faith  and  conv>|M>nding  works,  and  all  under  the 
fii^tt-ritig  ran'  and  agctity  of  (tinI,  to  whom  be  all  the  h«inor 
uf  wli:<t  lias  Im-cii  a<romplislic<l. 


^Ye^3TERN     T(e3£RVE    j]]l0LLEQE, 


HUDSON,  OHIO. 


1. — This  is  and  has  been  from  the  first  the  only  legal 
and  the  commonly-used  name  of  the  College.  The  name 
originated  in  the  following  historical  facts  :  The  territory 
of  Connecticut,  according  to  the  original  patents,  extend- 
ed from  the  mouth  of  Narraganset  river  forty  leagues 
along  the  coast,  and  thence  due  west  to  the  South  Seas. 
The  Northern  boundary  was  detc*rmined  to  be  42  degrees 
and  2  minutes,  north  latitude.  The  southern  boundary, 
fixed  by  the  western  terminus  of  the  coast  line,  was  the 
forty-first  parallel.  Though  the  rights  of  Connecticut  were 
trampled  upon  by  the  patents  of  the  Duke  of  York  and 
William  Penn,  she  still  claimed  the  territory  west  of 
Pennsylvania.  At  the  adoption  of  the  '^Articles  of  Con- 
federation," when  the  States  ceded  their  lands  north-west 
of  the  Ohio  river  to  the  general  government  she  reserved 
that  portion  of  her  territory  lying  next  west  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, forty  leagues  in  length.  This  was  called  the  Con- 
necticut Western  lieserve.  This  College  was  established  on 
this  Reserve  by  its  early  settlers  to  promote  learning 
and  religion  here  and  to  be  a  base  of  operation  for  ex- 
tending their  good  influences  over  the  new  country  to  the 
west  and  south. 


±^The  Chiirtcr, 

{fi)    Trie  Cliarter  bears  the  date  of  February  7.  lSi**l. 

(6)  The  Board  of  Trustee?  was  to  consist  of  twelve 
members,  ex«'lusive  of  the  Presiilent.  The  names  of  the 
lirst  Trustees  or  corporators  were  George  Swift  anil  Zal- 
mon  Fitch,  of  Truml)ull  County,  Caleb  Titkin,  Elizur 
WrijLjht,  John  Seward,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Fenn,  Joshua  B.  Sher- 
wood and  I)avi<l  Hudson,  of  Portaire  County,  Stephen  I. 
Bradslreet  and  Simeon  WoodrulV,  of  Cuyalio^a  C<ninty, 
Ilenrv  Brown  and  Harmon  Kinir-burv,  of  Lorain  Coiintv. 
These  twelve  men  were  created  a  bt»dy  politic  and  corpor- 
ate to  l)e  stvleil  the  Board  cif  Trustees   of   the   Wesit-rn 

■ 

Ileserve  Colle;re.  They  were  empowered  '•  to  fill  vacan- 
cies which  may  liappen  by  resignati(m,death  or  otherwise," 
in  their  number.  The  Cliarter  imposes  no  restrictions 
whatever  in  res]»eci  to  m«)<le  of  election,  term  of  service, 
residence,  reli'rious  creed,  or  other  qualifications.  The 
Slate  has  no  control  except,  **That  the  Leirislatiire  shall 
have  a  riirht  loaliercM*  anjend  this  act  when  they  lieeiu  it 
!icccN«.;jry — I*rovi<Ie»l  tiiat  n<»  fund  or  properly  belonirini; 
Icis.iid  ('t>lle:-:e  shall  ever  l>o  by  law  approprialeil  to  an\ 
otlicr  pnrpjjse."  Jn  a  word,  the  I^oard  of  Trustees  is  a 
close  c(»ri>oration  wiih  full  power.  The  original  menil)t*rs 
of  I  he  Board  were  all  either  ministers  or  members  of  the 
l*n'>byieri;ni  or  Conj^resrational  churches,  which  at  that 
time  w<'re  >o  etirdially  united  on  the  so-called  "  Tlan  of 
ruion."  Tlii-^  was  a  necessarv  n'sult  of  the  reli^rious  and 
e«M'|i'-ia-ii»Ml  condili<»n  of  Northern  Old*).  The  Board  liaa» 
ever  >i;o'e  been  constituted  in  the  same  manner  in  thi> 
re>pe<t. 

('•)  'i'iie  <.'h.irt»T  i'uacts,  *'Tiiat  the  said  College  shall 
lie  JniMicd  in  liie  to\vn>hip  tif  lludsi>n  in  the  County  nf 
I'l.rt.m^''*  in«»\v  Summit).  The  qiiotion  of  location  IkhI 
I.ej-h  •li""r:iiiiiiil  by  tiie  I'oiinders  l»efore  the  Charter  wa* 


(d)  The  College  began  operations  in  1826  with  property 
of  the  value  of  about  $10,000,  contributed  by  a  large 
number  of  donors,  mostly  in  small  sums.  Its  only  hope 
for  the  means  of  support  and  growth  was  in  the  liberality 
and  devotion  of  the  friends  of  religion  and  learning  in  this 
then  new  country  and  in  the  older  States  from  which  the 
people  here  had  come. 

(c)  The  Trustees  were  directed  by  the  act  of  incorpor- 
ation to  hold  their  first  annual  meeting  in  the  township 
of  Hudson  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  March,  1826.  They 
met  on  that  day  and  proceeded  immediately  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  college  building,  and  before  the  close  of 
the  year  organized  a  freshman  class.  They  were  placed 
under  no  other  limitations  except  this  of  the  time  of  their 
first  meeting. 

(/)  The  Charter  enacts  that  the  College  "  shall  be 
erected  on  a  plan  suflSciently  extensive  to  afford  instruc- 
tion in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences;  and  the  Trustees 
may,  as  their  ability  shall  increase  and  the  interests  of 
community  require,  erect  additional  departments  for  the 
study  of  any  or  all  of  the  liberal  professions."  The  act 
contains  no  farther  stipulations  upon  this  subject. 

(ff)  The  Board  of  Trustees  have  full  "  power  to  confer 
on  those  whom  they  may  deem  worthy,  all  such  honors 
and  degrees  as  are  usually  conferred  in  similar  institu- 
tions." The  degrees  which  have  been  conferred  heretofore 
are  B;^chelor  of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts,  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
Bachelor  of  Divinity,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  Doctor  of 
Laws.  There  have  been  no  honors  conferred  in  anv  other 
form. 

(?i)  There  are  no  "other  specific  powers,  privileges,  or 
duties  mentioned  in  the  organic  act "  except  the  ordinary 
ones  pertaining  to  officers  and  servants. 

3. — ModiJicaUons  of  Charter. 

In  1844  the  act  of  incorporation  was  amended  so  as  to 


;  J !  1 1  I : '  ■■ !' .  /  r  1  I . '  •  I  •  -  i .  I  '■  ■  i .  -  i  I : . : '  ■  I  i  I  <  •  I  1  i  . «  M  i '  ; "  i  •  i !  I  i  .■»  ...■•;,■•  • 
in  <. 'l»'Vti:mil  ;ii-ir.j«l  •»;  1 1  ihl.-nn.  1  Jy  a  ::r:i«-ral  l.i  w  j-  i--.-  ; 
in  ISJi^).  it  wn<  iiKulr  jjos^ihle  to  incivast*  tin*  iniin)u'r"f 
Trustees  fnnii  twelve  iiK'iiil>ers  hesiiles  tlio  Pn'-iileiit  Tm 
t\vonty-ri)nr.  Th(»  Hoiinl  lias  availed  ilselfofthis  privileire 
in  part. 

The  villaire  of  Hudson  is  five  hundred  and  Jorty-seven 
feet  above  Lake  Krie  and  eleven  hundred  and  t\venty-lw 
Jeet  above  tide-water.    It  is  on  the  carboniferous  conglom- 
erate.just  north  of  the  margin  of  the  coal,  and  on  that  table- 
land which  runs  east  and  west  through  the  State  separat- 
ing the  waters  of  Lake  Krie  from  those  of  the  Ohio  river—: 
The  surface  is  undulating  awl  covered  with  heavy  deposit? 
of  glacial  drift.     The  native  forest  is  mixed  and  the  soi  i 
best  adapted  to   grazing.      The   location   is   reniarkabl.^ 
healthy  and  from  the  iirst  settlement  has  been  entirely 
free  fnun  e]»idemii*s,  antl  has  had  a  smaller  perrenlag*  - 
of  malarial  diseas(»s  than  almost  auv  other  of  ihe  u\i*<=- 
healthy  plare<  in  the  west. 

(ieographirally    the     villaire    is    situated    in    SunmiK 
County,  twenty  live  miles  xMith-east  from  Cleveland,  o 
the  CMevtdand  and  I'itt>l)urgh  rail  road,  one  hundred  an 
tw<'nty  live  miles  iVdiu  ritlsburgh.  an«l  at  the  junetion  c 
the  CMeveland,  .Ml.N'ernnn  aniK 'idumbu<  railroad;  twelv 
mile*^  n<ir;  li  «»l  A  knnKaml  nne  liun<lretl  an<l  thirt  v-!ive  mili-* 
norlh-ea>t  oi  ( 'uhimbus.     This  loraticui   was   selecleil  h«^ 
the  ('(die::e  a-  iK'ini:  <'enlral  to  tlu»  I{(»*»iM've,  ea^^ilv  acfc? 
sible  and  in  rc>])e('l  t«)  health  and  moral>  most   favorain 

.*». —  tii'nHinis  It  ml   l*i'i  mist  s. 

The  extent  ol'  th(»  i:r«iuinlsis  thirly-eiiiht  aeres.  Twelv 
a«Te>  werr  •jniiiited  tn  the  t'tdle-^e  exclu>ively  I'or  a  part^ 
The  wnrk  tit"  iniprtivement  I'ur  this  purpose  has  not  y^  t 
been    entered   up«in.      About  >ix   aiTes   are   occupied  1^' 
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There  have  been  no  buildings  removed  and  none  need 
to  be  removed,  but  the  second  in  the  list  needs  thorough 
repairs. 

8. — Grants  and  Endowments, 

This  College  has  never  received  a  cent  from  the  State  or 
from  the  United  States  Government  in  any  form  except 
in  the  way  of  a  partial  release  from  taxation.    '*The  So- 
ciety for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological 
Education  at  the  West"  gave  to  the  College  about  thi^ 
teen  thousand  dollars  in   the  years  1845   to  184S.     All 
other  gifts  have  been  from  private  persons  who  were  in- 
terested in  the  advance  of  "'religion,  morality  and  know- 
ledge."    The  largest  single  donation  ever  received  is  ten 
thousand  dollars.    The  number  of  single  donations  seems 
remarkable, — over  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty. 

Looking  over  the  list  of  donors  for  the  names  of  those 
who  have  given  a  thousand  dollars  or  more,  we  find  that 
U.  B.  Hurlbut  has  given  $25,100,  T.  P.  Handy,  S14,3I0. 
Joseph   Perkins,  813,420,    Heman  O via tt,  $11,720,  D.  T. 
Woodbury,  $11,000,  H.  B.  Perkins,  $7,100,  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Kinsman,  $0,000,   Hon.   Reuben  Hitchcock,   $5,360,  Gen. 
Simon  Perkins,  $5,000,  W.Thaw,  $5,000,  Harvey  Baldwin, 
$4,030,  T.  D.  Crocker,  $1,500,  Prof.  N.  P.  Seymour.  $3,010, 
Selah  Chamberlain,  $;5,500,  David  Hudson,  $3,142,  Nathan 
Perry,  $:3,000,  S.  B.  Chittenden,  $2,500,  P.  M.  Weddell. 
$2,427;  Rev.  John  Seward,  $2,275,  Rev.  W.  H.  Goodrich, 
$2,200,  President  Pierce,  $2,100,  Prof.  H.  N.  Day,  $2M, 
President  Hitchcock,  $2,042,  Harmon  Kingsbury,  $2,022. 
Rev.  Caleb  Pitkin,  $i,0s4,  A.  A.  Brewster,  $1,800,  Jacob 
Perkins,  $1,000,  Prof.  S.  St.  John,  $1,000,  O.  K.  Hawley. 
P.  M.  Hitchcock,  J.  il.  Woolsey,  Elisha  Taylor,  Mrs.  Betsey 
Barnes,  and  Hon.  E.  X.  Sill,  $1,500  each,     Guy  Wolcolt, 
$1,420,   Prof.  L.  P.  Hickok,  H.  Harvey,  $1,350  each,  Daniel 
I'pson,  $1,250,   Elizur  Wright,  $1,129,  Rev.  G.  Sheldon. 


L.  Otis,  J.  B.  Cowles-  Hon,  J.  R  Clark,  Hon-  W.  H. 
n,  $1,100  each.  Wm.  Williams,  fl,<l90,  M,  G.  SempK 
opkins,  G.  3L  Atwater,  D.  Perkins,  Prof,  J.  J, 
nelU  Prof.  F.  Shepherd,  D.  Everest,  G.  W.  Garfner, 
Bart,  W-  Bonnell.Mrs.  E.  E.  Taylor,  Dr.  A-  D.  Lord, 
.  Flagler,  a  friend  by  L.  Prentiss,  f  1,030  each. 
[  other  donors  have  given  less  than  a  thousand  dollars 

ne  of  those  whose  names  are  mentioned  above  and 
•s  also,  have  given  pledges  of  money  which  is  not  yet 
as  llr.  T.  D.  Crocker,  (whose  subscription  amounts 
),000,  of  which  $5,500  is  not  yet  due).  Rev.  W.  H. 
Inch  and  Mr.  Marcus  Cozad.  The  names  of  more  than 
thousand  other  donors,  worthy  of  equal  honor  for  the 
which  they  made  according  to  their  means,  space  will 
illow  us  to  record  here.  Thev  are  contained  in  the 
•ds  of  the  College,  and  will  ever  be  held  in  grateful 
mbrance. 

ese  donations  began  in  1S23;  from  that  time  to  the 
mt  only  five  years  have  elapsed  without  some  gifts, 
largest  amount  was  given  in  1S49,  viz.:  $52,112.  The 
amount  of  donations  is  $387,040.  Much  of  this  was 
a  for  current  expenses  in  times  when  there  was  no 
ne  from  the  property  of  the  College.  The  present 
3  of  the  endowment  and  property  is  not  far  from 
3  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

?man  Oviatt  endowed  and  named  the  professorship 
hetoric;  H.  B.  Hurlbut  that  of  Natural  History  and 
aistry,  Joseph  Perkins  that  of  Natural  Philosophy 
Astronomy;  T.  P.  Handy  that  of  Intellectual  Philoso- 
Mr.  Crocker's  gifts  will  also  entitle  him  to  name  a 
jssorship. 

-Origin  and  Changes, 

e  first  movement  towards  the  establishment  of  a 


ni;j<h*  in  l^nl,\\  Iumi  ;«  petition  for  a  cliarttT  wa-  >«*nT  :'•  'i^ 
lerritoriiil  Loi^islatiire,  niinieroiislv  siirnt^d  bv  tin?  settler 
and  bv  manv  of  the  hiiid-owners  residina:  in  Conneoiicti 
The  charter  was  not  granted  at  that  time.  In  1*03,  afte* 
Ohio  had  been  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  th-  ^ 
petition  was  renewed  and  a  charter  incorporating  th^  ^ 
"Erie  Literary  Society"  with  full  college  powers  wa  -^ 
granted  by  the  Legislature  at  its  first  session.  Thit  -* 
Society  opened  an  Academy  at  Burton  in  l>iO>.  In  1*^±X^ 
the  Presbyteries  of  Grand  River  and  Portage  appointed--* 
Managers  of  an  education  fund,  which  they  were  engagetC  ^ 
in  raising  to  aid  young  men  in  preparing  for  the  Christian^^ 
ministry.  These  Managers,  by  direction  of  their  Pre!»b>' — 
teries,  entered  into  a  compact  with  the  Trustees  of  the*^ 
Erie  Literary  Society,  by  which  a  theological  department  -^ 
was  to  be  erected  on  the  foundation  of  that  charter  at  -* 
Burton.  It  was  intended  that  the  Academy  shouM  he  ' 
developed  into  a  College  as  fast  as  circumstances  wiiulJ 
permit.  By  (he  compact  the  Managers  were  to  have  the 
powers  of  visitors. 

Burton  j^roving,  in  the  view  of  tlie  Managers,  an  un- 
suitable i)hice  lor  such  an  institution,  they  endeavored 
to  induce  the  Trustees  of  the  Society  to  remove  to  a 
more  favoraijie  location.  Failing  in  this  they  dissolved 
•the  connection  in  I^^iM  and  immediatelv  began  their  elTurls 
to  establisli  a  College  elsewhere.  The  Academy  at  Bur- 
trin  continufMl  in  opcTation  untjer  its  Cliarter  until  lKi4. 
when  it  (•(•a>ed  to  exist  as  a  chartered  school.  Eleven 
liundrtMl  and  thirty  acres  of  land  dtuiated  to  the  Erie 
Literarv  So<'ietv  bv  William  Law  of  Connecticut  in  I'^OS 

B  •  ft 

on  condition  that  the  College  be  established  and  continued 
at  Burton  revertc'd  to  his  heirs  in  IML 

Thf  l*r(-l»vteric*s.  now  increased  bv  the  formation  of 
that  of   Huron,  appointed  four  Commissiuners  each  to 


locate  the  new  Institution,  directing  them  to  ^'  take  into 
view  all  circumstances  of  situation,  moral  character,  fa- 
cility of  communication,  donations,  health,  &c."  The 
town  of  Hudson  was  selected  as  combining  the  greatest 
advantages.  The  amount  of  donations  subscribed  in  the 
town  to  secure  the  location  was  $7,150. 

The  objects  proposed  by  the  founders  were  "to  educate 
pious  young  men  as  pastors  for  our  destitute  churches,'^ 
**to  preserve  the  present  literary  and  religious  character 
of  the  State  and  redeem  it  from  future  decline,"  to  prepare 
"competent  men  to  fill  the  cabinet,  the  bench,  the  bar  and 
the  pulpit."  The  clerical  portion  of  the  founders  were 
most  of  them  graduates  of  Yale  OoUege,  the  others  of 
Williams  and  Dartmouth.  The  lay  portion  were  from 
Connecticut,  having  been  reared  under  the  shadow  and 
influence  of  Yale  OoUege.  Those  famous  Colleges  of 
New  England  were  therefore  their  models;  the  objects 
they  had  achieved  were  the  ends  sought  for  here  by  the 
same  means. 

The  Christian  people  of  the  Western  Reserve  had  their 
souls  filled  with  the  thought  and  the  impulse  embodied 
in  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  that,  "Religion,  morality  and 
knowledge,  .being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  educa- 
tion shall  forever  be  encouraged."  The  early  efibrts  for 
a  college  were  very  general  and  unanimous.  As  usual^ ' 
the  ministers,  being  more  widely  acquainted  and  specially 
set  apart  to  labor  for  the  progress  of  "religion,  morality 
and  knowledge,"  took  the  lead.  Of  the  more  immediate 
founders  of  the  College,  without  disparaging  other  wise^ 
noble  and  devoted  co-operators,  we  would  mention  the 
Reverends  Caleb  Pitkin,  John  Seward,  Harvey  Coe,  Ben- 
jamin Fenn,  Stephen  I.  Bradstreet,  Giles  H.  Cowles,  D.  D.^ 
and  Simeon  Woodrufi*,  together  with  Messrs.  David  Hud- 
son, Elizur  Wright,  Henry  Brown,  Zalmon  Fitch,  Harmon 


Kiagsbury  and  Joshua  B.  Sherw^ood.  The  self  denyioj^ 
and  devoted  labors  and  sacrifices  of  these  men  entitle 
them  to  lasting  honor  and  remembrance  among  all  who 
love  the  firm  foundation  principles  of  our  christian  state 
and  nation. 

Rev.  Caleb  Pitkin  was  born  Feb.  27th,  1781,  at  New 
Hartford,  Ct.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  the  son 
labored  with  him  steadily,  except  perhaps  six  months, 
until  twenty-one  years  of  age,  enjoying  only  ordinary 
school  advantages.  He  pursued  preparatory  studies  with 
Rev.  A.  R.  Robins  of  Norfolk,  and  entered  Yale  College 
in  1S02— graduated  in  1803 — studied  Theology  with  Rev. 
Asahel  Hooker,  of  Goshen — was  licensed  to  preaeh  Jan. 
10th,  1807 — ordained  and  installed  Pastor  of  the  Second 
Congregational  Church  at  Milford,  March  16th,  180S— 
disniisr^ed  Oct.22d,  1816,  that  he  might  go  as  a  missionary 
to  Ohio— installed  Pastor  of  the  Church,  Charlestown,  Om 
April  23d,  1817,  laboring  there  half  of  the  time  and 
spending  the  other  half  as  a  missionary  traveling  over 
the  Reserve — dismissed  Jan.  30lh,  1827.  He  then  moved 
to  Hudson  and  devoted  himself  to  the  interests  of  the 
(yolle-^o  in  various  forms  of  agency  until  August,  1S43, 
preaching,  however,  as  he  also  did  sub*se<inpntly,  most 
ofllietinie.  lie  died  Feb.  5th,  1804.  He  wa*s  a  man  of 
St ronir  convictions,  great  vigor  and  energy  of  mind  and 
cliaracter,  unyielding  perseverance  and  of  very  conser- 
vative vit'ws.  lie  was  one  of  the  Managers  of  the  Edu- 
r'alion  fund  of  the  Presbyteries  from  the  beginning;  a 
('orpijralor  of  tlie  College,  and  a  Trustee  till  his  death.  I'p 
to  tlio  tiino  of  his  removal  to  llutlson  he  received  private 
jiupiU  in  the  studies  ])reparatory  for  college. 

Kt'V.  .lolin  Scwanl  was  born  at  Ciranville,  Mass.,  in  17S4 
—  i:ra«lu;itrtl  at  Williani-^  Cullfp»  in  I'^IO — studied  Thenlu- 
i:v  with  lli'v.  KI»iMuv.i»r  Porter.  I).  I),  at  \Va>hinjrton,  I'l  — 
rani"  1.1  nliiji  a-  an  itinerant   Mi^^ionary,  under  the  pat- 


ronage  of  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society,  in  October, 
1811-— installed  %t  Aurora,  Aug.  5th,  1812 — dismissed  May 
23nd,  1844 — settled  in  Solon,  in  the  year  1844— dismissed 
Sept.  4th,  1860 — then  removed  to  Tallmadge,where  he  lived 
in  retirement — died  Jan.  24th,  1873.  Mr.  Seward  was  a  very 
persistent,  laithful  worker,  lenient  and  mild  in  temper,  of 
wide  sympathies,  of  decided  views,  but  cautious  not  to 
offend.  He  took  careful  notice  of  events  and  tendencies, 
and  wrote  often  for  the  Ohio  Observer,  on  every  subject 
of  practical  interest  to  the  churches,  and  always  in  the 
most  kindly  tone.  He  also  was  a  Manager  of  the  Educa- 
tion fund,  Corporator  of  the  college,  and  Trustee  till  1854. 
During  twenty-eight  years  he  was  absent  but  six  times 
from  the  meetings  of  the  Trustees.  During  his  residence 
in  Aurora  he  instructed  young  men  in  studies  preparatory 
to  the  college  course,  and  also  taught  Divinity  students. 

Rev.  Harvey  Coe  was  born  at  Granville,  Mass.  Oct.  6th, 
1786 — graduated  at  Williams  College,  1811 — was  licensed 
to  preach,  1812 — came  as  a  missionary  to  Ohio,  1813 — 
spent  one  year  itinerating — settled  over  the  church  of 
Vernon,  Hartford,  Kinsman  and  Gustavus,  in  1814 — dis- 
missed on  account  of  ill  health,  1830 — removed  to  Hudson, 
was  agent  for  the  college  till  1833 — agent  for  the  A.  B.  C. 
F.  M.  till  1850— died  March  8th,  1860.  Mr.  Coe  was  remark- 
ably earnest  and  useful  as  a  pastor,  and  his  church  enjoyed 
great  prosperity.  He  was  very  devoted  and  successful 
also  in  both  his  agencies.  He  was  conservative  and 
decided  in  his  views,  ardent  in  his  piety,  devoted  and 
persevering  inaction.  He  took  an  active  part  in  all  the 
efforts  to  found  a  college,  from  1817  on;  became  a  Trus- 
tee in  March.  1820,  resigning  in  1854.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  Vernon,  Mr.  Coe  gave  instruction  to  students  in 
Divinity. 

David  Hudson  Esq.,  was  born  in  Branford,  Ct.  in  1761. 
Most  of  his  early  life  was  spent  in  Goshen.     He  early 


became  sceptical  in  his  religious  views,  going  so  far  as 
renounce  Clirisiianity  altogether.    In  170S  he  returned 
a  cordial  faith  in  Christ.  In  1709  he  came  to  Ohio,  havi 
purchased,  in  company  with  another  person,  the  townsh 
which  bears  his  name,  removed  his  family  in  ISOO,  a 
here  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  an  honorab 
man,  of  broad  views,  earnest  in  his  support  of  the  inst. 
tutions  of  religion  and  efforts  for  moral  reform,  hospitabli 
public  spirited,  and  active  in  every  good  work.    He  w 
specially  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  labore* 
earnestly  and  gave  liberally  to  build  up  the  College. 

Hon.  Henry  Brown,  was  born  in  Stockbridge,  Mas?* 
January  3d,  1773 — entered  Harvard  College,  but  was  com 
pelled  by  ill  health  to  abandon  his  course    in  the  seconc^ 
year — engaged  in  mercantile  business — in  1S17  organiz 
a  colony  of  religious  people,  and  removed  to  Brownhelm 
Ohio^a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.    He  was 
generous,  liberal,  frank  man,  of  wide  knowledge  an 
acquaintance  with  the  world,  orderly  and  precise  in  his 
business,  hearty  in  his  support  of  all  religious  movements.^ 
and  largely  devoted  to  x>ublic  interests.    He  was  th 
agent  appointed  to  secure  the  charter  of  the  College,  wa 
one  of  the  Corporators,  and  a  wise,  active  and  faithful 
Trustee  until  his  death,  Deo.  U»th,  ls43. 

J^lizur  Wright,  A.  M.,  was  born  in  Canaan,  Ct..  July 
30th,  17G2— irradualed  at  Yale  CDllege,  1781 — taught  a  year 
in  Weathersfield — then  took  charge  of  his  father's  farm. 
spending  his  time  in  private  study,  fitting  young  men  for 
college,  (Samuel  J.  Mills  being  one  of  hij«  pupils),  and 
in  public  duties  imposed  on  him  by  his  fellow  citizens, 
representing  his  town  in  the  Legislature  many  yean — 
emigrated  to  Tallmadire,  Ohio,  in  ISIO.  Being  a  man  of 
wealth,  education,  good  judgment  and  decided  religiouf 
character,  his  inllueiice  was  widely  felt  for  good.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  af  the  Tallmad^e  Academv  which 


i  t;  into  operation  in  1815.  His  labors  and  coun8el» 
^  of  great  value  to  the  College,  of  which  he  was  a^ 
E> orator.  He  remained  a  Trustee  until  1840,  resigning 
seventy-eight  years  of  age.  He  gave  his  library  to 
C2ollege,  among  other  contributions. 

^ese  men,  and  many  others,  labored  and  contributed^ 
X  great  self-denial  and  faith,  aiming  as  they  did  to 
>»l)li8h  a  college  of  the  highest  order,  in  a  new  country^ 
^Te  money  was  scarce,  toil  hard,  and  population  scat- 
^  d  9  without  the  aid  of  any  state  or  national  grants^ 
ending  solely  upon  the  voluntary  contribution  of  those 
^  believed  that  "religion,  morality  and  knowledge'^ 
^«  ''necessary  to  good  government,  and  the  happiness 
anankind." 

*he  labors  of  the  Presidents  and  Professors  of  the  Ool- 
e,  have  been  of  a  different  character,  but  no  less 
^oted  and  self-denying.  There  have  been  four  Presi- 
its,  of  whom  three  are  deceased. 

iev.  Charles  Backus  Storrs  was  appointed  Professor  of 
ristian  Theology  in  1828,  and  became  President  in  1830. 
was  born  at  Longmeadow,  Mass.  in  May,  1794 — pre- 
•ed  for  college  at  Munson — entered  Princeton  College, 
b  was  compelled  by  feeble  health  to  leave  his  studies 
ring  the  Junior  year — studied  Theology  with  Dr.  Wool- 
rth,  at  Bridgehampton,  L.  1. — in  1813  licensed  to  preach, 
i  preached  a  year,  but  was  compelled  to  retire  by  feeble 
ilth  again — In  1817  went  to  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
ry,  and  completed  the  course  of  study — in  1820  went  to 
ith  Carolina  and  was  ordained  at  Charleston,  Feb.  2d,. 
II — labored  as  a  missionary  in  South  Carolina  and 
orgia,  for  a  year  and  a  half,  when  he  was  again  broken^ 
wn  by  ill  health.  In  the  summer  of  1822  he  traveled 
rth  through  Ohio — accepted  a  call  to  the  church  at 
venna,  Ohio,  where  he  labored  with  great  success,  until 
became  Professor  in  the  College.  He  was  "distinguished 


for  steadiness,  cteartie!<s,  and  punr. 
ol' thought  rather  than  quickne^b 
comprehensive,  rather  than  the  , 
First  principles  in  all  things  to  bt;  . 
grasp,  llis  opinions  were  his  own. .. 
them  from  auttiority.    He  disdm^. 
fore  exhibited  a  habitual  steadii. 
tion  of  mind,  which  proved  the  : 
he  was  subject.    lie  had  much  <>. 
constitutional,  but  sUU  more  f. 
a  virtue."    He  had  great  singU'i 
schemes.    Hie  one  purpose  was 
of  God  on  earth.  As  a  teaober  . 
greatly  beloved  and  revered  by 
great  power  as  a  preacher.    U' 
cause  of  anti-slavery,  and  was 
and  fearless  advocates.    In  Jm 
compelled  him  to  seek  release  i 
duties.  He  went  to  Massacbust ' 
with  consumption ;  and  died  ~ 
thirty-nine  years. 

Rev.  Oeorge  Kdmuud  Here*. 
bury,  Ct.,  Sept.  !>lh,  17d4,  anddi- 
ISil.  lie  graduated  at  Yale  C 
Academv  in  Fairfield  two  year 
\o:irs  at  Andover,  Mass. — bee. 
Ct.  July  10th,  1S22,  where  hi> 
was  piiiinently  Kucce.«ful— wa 
by  Middlcbury  College  in  1" 
Western  Ileserve  College  in  1 
offii-ein  IS55.  His  labors  for  l; 
siicrilicing,  faithful,  anluous  : 
all'airs  of  the  (.■.)lk'i;i'  were  ii 
during  lln'  largor  part  of  his  t. 
iiiui  a  gn'Hi  burdfii  "f  care  a' 


aad  persevering  in  all  he  undertook.  Under  his  admin- 
istration the  College  took  its  place  for  thoroughness  and 
completeness  among  the  best  in  the  land.  He  had  great 
penetration  in  judging  of  men,  and  gathered  about  him  a 
wise  and  able  Faculty.  He  enlarged  and  beautified  the 
grounds,  erected  the  Observatory  and  three  college 
buildings,  and  gathered  a  valuable  apparatus  for  instruc- 
tion. The  graduates  of  his  day  had  great  love  and  ad- 
miration for  him  and  his  family. 

Rev.  Henry  Lawrence  Hitchcock,  D.  D.  was  born  in 
Burton,  Oct.  Slst,  1813 — prepared  for  College  in  the 
Academy  of  the  Erie  Literary  Society  at  Burton — grad- 
uated at  Yale  College  in  1832— taught  the  Academy  at 
Barton  two  years — studied  Theology  at  Lane  Seminary — 
became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Morgan 
in  1837 ;  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  at  Columbus 
in  1840 — became  President  of  the  College  in  1855 — re- 
signed his  office  in  1871,  but  remained  as  Professor  in  the 
College  until  his  death,  which  occurred  July  6th,  1873.  He 
found  the  College  in  a  very  embarrassed  condition  in  all 
respects,  but  he  brought  to  his  work  a  good  and  well- 
trained  mind,  a  good  knowledge  of  men,  tact  and  exper- 
ience in  affairs,  and  unreserved  devotion.  His  efforts  were 
crowned  with  success.  He  removed  all  the  encumbrances 
of  the  College,  and  added  to  its  permanent  fund  more 
than  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  By 
his  kindness,  his  wisdom  and  good  sense,  he  won  the  love 
and  confidence  of  all  his  students.  By  his  public  labors 
in  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  councils  of  the  church,  as  well  as 
through  his  pupils,  his  influence  reached  far,  and  will 
long  remain. 

The  theories  of  education,  and  methods  of  instruction 
here,  have  not  in  any  respect  differed  from  those  of  the 
Colleges  of  New  England.  In  1830-31  the  question  of  the 
propriety  of  so  large  a  use  of  the  works  of  heathen  authors 


as  text-books,  was  agitated  among  the  friends   of  the 
College,  but  the  course  was  not  changed  in  that  respect 

The  system  of  manual  labor,  in  connection  with  the 
course  of  education  was  advocated  by  the  founders  of  the 
College  as  early  as  1823.  They  expected  much  from  the 
influence  of  such  a  system  on  the  moral  tone  of  the  stu- 
dents, as  well  as  from  the  physical  and  pecuniary  results. 
In  1821)  the  Trustees  provided  a  workshop  and  farm  and 
established  a  system  of  labor.  They  went  so  far  as  to 
establish  a  cooper  shop,  wagon  shop  and  cabinet  shop, 
and,  in  1S37,  they  even  considered  the  question  of  open- 
ing a  blacksmith's  shop.  The  system,  however,  proved 
unpopular  with  the  students  and  utterly  unprofitable  to 
all  parties  pecuniarily  and  in  every  respect.  Some  Un- 
gering  remnants  of  it  remained  until  1852. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  is,  by  law,  a  close  corporation, 
and  the  Alumni  of  the  College  have  shown  no  signs  of 
a  desire  to  modify  the  constitution  of  the  Board.  Four 
of  the  Trustees  are,  however,  Alumni  of  the  College,  and 
others  will  doubtless  be  brought  into  the  Board  as  vacan- 
cies occur.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Trustees 
at  present: 

Rev.  CARROLL  CUTLER,  D.  D.,  Prksidbnt, 

HARVEY  BALDWIN,  Esq., 

JOSEPH  PERKINS,  Esq.,      . 
Hon.  REUBEN  HITCHCOCK, 
Hon.  SHERLOCK  J.  ANDREWS,  LL.  D., 
Rev.  dexter  WITTER, 
Hon.  WILLIAM  H.  UPSON, 
Rev.  EBENEZER  BUSHNELL,  D.  D., 

H.  B.  HURLBUT,  Esq., 

T.  P.  HANDY,  Esq., 
Rev.  H.  C.  HAYDN,  D.  D., 

EDWIN  S.  GREGORY,  M.  A.,    . 
Rev.  EBENEZER  BUCKINGHAM,  D.  D., 


Hudson, 

Hudson, 

Cleveland, 

PainesvUlt. 

Cleveland, 

Burton. 

Akron, 

l^emonL 

Cleveland. 

Cleveland, 

Cleveland. 

Toungstown, 

ZanesviUe, 


Rev.  ELEROY  CURTIS,  .  .  .     NewhurgK 

Hon.  JOHN  C.  LEE,  .  .  .  Toledo. 

WILLIAM  PETTINGELL,  Esq., 

TaiABUaBft  AXD  KSCOBDINO  BKOKSTAftT. 

E.  S.  CARTWRIGHT,  Esq., 

AVDITOK. 

10. — Plan  of  Education^  and  Course  of  Study. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  will  be- 
examined  in 

Bnclish  Orammar,  Reading  and  Writing; 
Ancient  and  Modern  Geography; 

Higher  Arithmetic— including  the  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Meaaures; 
Algebra,  Loomis's,  through  Equations  of  the  Second  Degree; 
Geometry,  Loomis's,  three  Books; 
Latin  Grammar— Allen  and  Greenough's  preferred; 
Csear,  Gallic  War,  three  Books; 
Cicero,  six  Orations;  after  1876,  eight  Orations: 

Virgil,  four  Books  of  the  ^neid;  Books  I  and  II  of  the  Georgics,  and  half  of 
the  Baeolios; 

Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Composition,  130  pages; 

Greek  Grammar; 

Xenophon's  Anabasis,  three  Books;  one  Book  of  Homer's  Diad. 

Real  equivalents  for  the  above  Latin  and  Greek  authors 
will  be  accepted,  but  no  less  amount,  except  that  ad- 
ditional Mathematics  may  be  substituted  for  a  portion  of 
the  Greek,  provision  being  made  for  instruction  to  supply 
the  deficiency  in  that  language. 

Candidates  for  advanced  standing,  whether  they  come 
from  other  Colleges  or  not,  are  examined  in  the  above 
studies,  and  also  in  those  to  which  the  classes  they  pro- 
pose to  enter  have  attended. 

Satisfactory  testimonials  of  good  moral  character  are 
required,  and  those  who  are  admitted  from  other  Colleges 
must  produce  certificates  of  dismission  in  good  standing. 

After  this  year  students  will  be  admitted,  without 
Greek,  to  a  course  of  study  the  same  in  all  respects  as  the 
regular  course,  except  that  Modern  Languages  will  be 
substituted  for  Greek.    The  requirements  for  admission 


will  be  the  same,  in  Latin  and  English,  as  for  the  regular 
coarse,  together  with  the  History  of  the  United  States, 
Physical  Geography  and  Physiology. 


FACULTY    AND     INSTRUCTORS 
Key.  CARROLL  CUTLER,  D.  B.,  Presidbnt, 

llandy  Professor  of  Intellectual  Philoiophr, 
and  Oviatt  Professor  of  Khctoric. 


Professor  of  Christian  Tbeolovy, 
and  Pastor  of  the  College  Church. 

NATHAN  P.  SEYMOUR,  LL.  D., 

Profcsdor  Emeritus  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

MATTHEW  C.  READ,  3L  A., 

Lecturer  on  Zoology  and  Practical  Geology. 

Rev.  LEMUEL  S.  POT  WIN,  M.  A., 

Professor  of  Latin, 
and  Instructor  in  English  Literature. 

EDWARD  W.  MORLEY,  M.  A., 

Hurlbut  Professor  of  Natural  History  and  CheBiitxy- 

JAMES  R.  SEVERANCE,  M.  A., 

Instructor  in  Elocution, 

THOMAS  D.  SKYMOUll,  M.  A., 

PmfeKfror  of  Greek, 
and  Instructor  in  Modern  Languages. 

CHARLES  J.  SMITH,  M.  A., 

Profi'9>t*(ir  of  Mathematics, 
and  Perkins  Priifv:<:<ur  of  Natural  Philosuj»hy  and  Aitn>noBy< 

JAIRIS  RAYMOND  KENNAN,  B.  A., 

Priuriiial  of  Preparatory  SSchool. 

CLARENCE  EMIR  ALLEN,  B.  S., 

liirtructur  in  Preparatory  Schoid. 


*  Tli4'ilutlif4  nf  thinriiair  up*  piTfnriiUMi  iiurliig  tlil^year  by  Rev.  Jomai 
JL  A.,  ul  till-  ('lu>o  III'  I  N.I. 


COURSE    OF    STUDY. 

FRBSHMAN  TEAR. 

FIRST  TIBM. 

Ort)tk.^ » Xenopbon'8  Memorabilia;  Hadley's  Greek  Syntax. 

LttHn.^ Cha«e'8  Livy;  Latin  Composition. 

3iatkemat\ca Loomis's  Qeometry. 

R1i€toric Written  TranslacionB. 

BKCOND  TKBlf. 

Oretk Herodotus;  the  Qreek  Verb. 

Maik«matic» Loomis's  Algebra,  becinning  witb  Ratio  and  Proportion. 

Latin Cicero's  De  Offioiis;  Latin  Composition. 

Bketorie Written  Translations,  and  Declamations  throagb  tbe  year. 

THIRD  TIRM 

Greek. ^ Homer's  Iliad;  Qrammar  continued. 

Xcrtfii.. Catullus  and  Ond  (Weale's  Selections.) 

Modern  Languagee. ..Vrenoh  Inflection. 

MatkenuUice Algebra  completed. 

BKetorie Compositions. 

SOPHOMORE  TEAR. 

FIRST  TIRM. 

OreA,^ Homer;  Isocrates'  Panegyricus. 

Latin. ^ Horace. 

MoUhemaUee Loomis's  Plane  and  Spberioal  Trigonometry;   Navigation; 

Loomis's  Analytical  Geometry. 

Xhetorie Compositions  and  Declamations  tbrougb  the  year. 

SECOND  TKRM. 

Oreek^ Plato's  Oorgias. 

Latin » Tacitus;  Selections  from  Juvenal  and  Martial. 

McUhenuUiee Analytical  Qeometry  completed;  Todhunter's  Meohaniof. 

THIRD  TXRM> 

Greeks Bergk's  Anthologia  Lyrica. 

Latin Horace's  Ars  Poetica;  Cicero  and  Qnintilian  on  Oratory. 

*  (Kellogg's  Selections.) 
Phyeice..^ Mechanics;  Surveying. 

JUNIOR  TEAR. 

FIRST  TKRlf  . 

Greek. ^ Medea  of  Euripides;  Prometheofl  of  AMohylni. 

Phyeice...,^ Atkinson's  Qanot's;   Hydrostatioa;   Pnenmatiot;   Aoouitief 

and  Thermotics. 

Rhetoric^ Whately's Rhetoric;  Compositionf  and  Orattonf  throttf h th« 

year. 

French VolUire's  Charles  XII. 


HRCOND  TERM. 

Phyi*'* Atkini<on'fi  Oanot'K;  Frictional  and  Dynnmical  Electricity: 

MHirnGtisni. 

PhiloMftphv Porter'ii  Elcmcntin  of  Intellectual  Science— Pnrtti  I  and  II. 

(Jcrmnn Whitney>  Grammar  and  Reader, 

Fnnch (Optional.)— Moliere. 

Greek (Optional.)— Select  Play». 

THIBD  TERM. 

[jatin Cnptivi  of  Pliiutuv:  Lucretiuii. 

Knglith Ilndley's  Ilisitory  of  the  KnRlinh  Langaaff^. 

PhuMun Atkinron'ii  (Sunot^;  Opticn. 

liotany <Jray:  Instruction  in  I'sc  of  Microscope. 

SENIOR   YEAR. 

FIRST  TRRM. 

Phihiitoithy Rutlcr'ii  Sermon!>:   Lccturen  nn   Moral  Phtlofophr;    Porter's 

Elcmcnt.o  of  Intellectual  Science— Parts  III  and  IV; 
Ijcrturci'  on  Logic. 

Phynim Ijockyer'!i  Astronomy:  Lnomis'n  Meteorolofry:  Lectaert. 

Cheiuistrit Elliot   and    Storer:    Lecturer;    Experiinenlal   :?tudy    in    the 

Laboratory. 

yaturnl  Throfopu Paloy'n. 

Jthfturic Or»tion.«  and  DiHCUiiMon!  through  the  year. 

HKrONn  AM>  THIRD  TKRM^. 

JitQuirKd  Shiilitf Evidences  of  Chri9«tianity.  including  Butler>  Analogy. 

(seidogy;  Political  E?onoiny. 
Optionnl  Stu'lU', Hihtory  and  iNiliticnl  Science. 

Mental  and  Moral  Philoiiophy. 

riifiniistry  and  Natural  History. 

Modern  Languagei<. 

Phyi'ii-r'  and  Aftrnnnmy. 

AuKlo-Saxiin  and  Early  English:  Comparative  Gramoiar. 

Ill  the  sccoimI  term  of  Senior  year,  the  class  is  allowed 
one  optional  study  from  tiie  above  list,  and  in  the  thinl 
term  two. 

1 1 . —  llcJifjio us   / n tin e n r vs, 

Iteliirioiis  instrnrtion  and  intliienco  is  regarded  as  an  e«- 
s(*ntial  el4>in(Mtt  in  educati(»n.  To  thi.s  end  all  the  students 
an?  reiiuired  to  atlenil  reli,:ri(»us  worship,  conducted  bjr 
s<»!no  menilier  of  iho  Family,  every  morning,  consisting 
of  reading:  tin*  Hihle,  sin.i:ini;and  prayer.     There  is  also  a 


religious  service  held  every  Sunday  forenoon  in  the 
Chapel,  with  preaching  by  one  of  the  Faculty,  which  all 
are  required  to  attend.  There  are  other  religious  exercises, 
with  Bible  instruction,  which  are  optional. 

21. — Preparatory  School, 

There  has  been  a  Preparatory  or  Grammar  School,  con- 
nected with  the  College  from  the  first.  It  was  intended 
that  thjs  should  only  be  a  temporary  arrangement,  until 
preparatory  schools  should  be  established  in  other  places. 
But  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  maintain  it,  and  there 
is  no  present  prospect  of  its  discontinuance.  It  is  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  college  Faculty,  but  taught 
by  two  young  men  who  are  graduates.  It  has  at  some 
periods  been  a  full  Classical  and  English  Academy,  but 
with  the  improvement  of  the  public  schools  in  the  village 
and  in  the  neighboring  towns,  it  has  become  strictly  a 
college  Preparatory  School,  The  prescribed  course  of 
study  extends  through  three  years,  and  is  as  follows : 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Latin Allen  <fe  Greenough's  Grammar,  and  Latin  Method; 

Caosar's  Commentaries,  two  Books. 

MathematicM Ray's  Third  Part  in  Arithmetic. 

Modem  Geography Eelectio  Series,  No.  3. 

EnglUh  Orammar Quaokenbos's,  with  Exercises  in  Writing  and  SpelUng. 

Rhetoric Compositions  and  Declamations  continued  threngh- 

out  the  Course. 


SECOND   YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Latin CsBsar,  third  Book;  Cicero's  Orations  begun;  Written 

Translations  through  the  remainder  of  the  Course. 

Greek Hadley's  Grammar;  Whiton's  First  Lessons. 

Mathematics Ray's  Higher  Arithmetic. 

Geography  and  Antiquitie* Baird's  Classical  Manual,  continued  throughout  i\k%* 

Course. 

Hietory Smith's  Rome. 


8RC0XD  AND  THIRD  TBRIfS. 

Lntin Cicero,  continaed  through  eirht  Orationf . 

if  nek Uftdley'e  Grammu'  and   Whiton's    Firvt   Lcimi 

Boifle's  Anabaaifl  of  Xtnophon  bcffiin, 
MathemeUict ^..Ray's  Ilisher  Arithmetic,  eon  tinned.     In  Third  Tci 

Metric  System  of  Weifhta  and  Measarce. 
HiMtory Smilh'tf  Smaller  Uistory  of  Greece. 


THIRD  YEAR. 

Latin Virffil— Bucolics  and  Oeorsice,  and  fonr  Books  of  the 

iEneid:  Prosody;  Prose  Composition, 
(arttk Xenophon,   continaed  thronch    three    Books:    one 

Book  of  Homer's  liiad;  IVritten  Translations. 
Jiathtmaiicn Loomis's  Treatise  on  Aliebra,  thronch  Bqnatioasef 

the   Second  Decree;   Loomis's  Qeomctry.  thfce 

Books. 

13. — Post'Oraduate  Studies, 

Facilities  have  always,  since  183S,  beea  provided  for 
any  graduates  who  might  wish  to  carry  on  special  8tadie«> 
in  any  of  the  Departments  included  in  the  college  course. 
The  Professors  of  Languages,  Physics,  Astronomy,  Chem- 
istry and  Philosophy,  have  always  been  ready  to  give 
gratuitous  instruction  to  any  of  the  graduates  in  their 
several  departments.  The  number  availing  themselves  of 
these  opportunities  has  not  been  large.  Twenty-fire 
names  appear  in  the  catalogues.  There  have  probably 
been  fifteen  others. 

14. — Professional  Schools, 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  founders,  that  there  should 
bo  a  Theological  Department  connected  with  the  College, 
and  the  first  Professor  appointed  was  Rev.  Chas.  B.  Storrs, 
to  the  chair  of  Sacred  Theology.  Other  professorships 
were  filled,  and  a  complete  course  of  Theological  Instmc* 
tion  was  given,  as  early  as  1831.  This  department  con 
tinned,  with  greater  or  less  prosperity,  until  1859,  being 
ably  manned  during  the  whole  period.  It  was  then  sus- 
pended, on  account  of  linancial  embarrassments,  and  has 


not  since  been  resumed.  There  have  been  one  hundred 
and  one  Theological  Students  who  pursued  their  profess- 
ional studies  here  one  year  or  more. 

In  1843  a  Medical  Department  was  established,  and  by 
an  amendment  of  the  Charter,  Feb.  23d.  1844,  was  allowed 
to  be  located  in  Cleveland.  It  has  had,^  from  the  begin- 
ning, a  full  Faculty  of  eminent  Physicians  and  scientific 
men.  It  has  a  substantial  college  building — a  Library  con- 
taining two  thousand  volumes  of  rare  and  valuable  works 
on  medicine,  surgery,  and  other  collateral  sciences;  a  large 
and  valuable  museum  of  Natural  History,  and  an  Anato- 
mical and  Pathological  Museum.  This  College  holds  two 
sessions  annually,  for  instruction:  a  lecture  session  of 
twenty  weeks,  beginning  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  Oc- 
tober, and  a  summer  session,  mainly  for  recitations,  be- 
ginning on  the  second  Monday  in  April.  The  number  of 
those  who  have  received  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine, in  this  Department,  is  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  five 

15. — Libraries,  Cabinet^  Laboratory^  Observatory, 

The  Library  of  the  College  contains  about  seven  thous- 
and volumes;  those  of  the  two  Literary  Societies,  five 
thousand  two  hundred.  There  is  a  small  fund  for  the 
increase  of  the  college  Library. 

The  Cabinet  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  minerals, 
and  a  series  of  meteoric  irons  and  stones,  and  casts  of 
typical  fossils,  which  deserve  special  mention.  There  is 
also  a  large  collection  of  photographs  from  Italy,  Greece 
and  Troy,  of  almost  all  objects  and  places  of  classic  in- 
terest. 

There  is  a  well  furnished  Chemical  Laboratory  for  the 
students  use.  Here  the  class  perform,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Professor,  all  those  experiments  which  are  suitable 
for  them.  They  may  also  take  chemical  analysis,  as  an 
optional  study.    The  private  Laboratory  of  the  Professor 


is  supplied  with  microscope,  spectroscopes,  balances,  anJ 
ample  apparatus  for  analysis  and  research. 

16. — College  Societies, 

There  have  been  two  Literary  Societies  among  the  stu- 
dents ;  one  formed  in  1S28,  and  the  other  in  1S3D,  devoted 
to  debate  and  other  rhetorical  exercises.     All  students 
join  one  of  these.    The  usefulness  of  these  Societies  ha? 
been  very  greats  and  continues  unimpiiired.    Fraternities^ 
or  Greek  letter  So<*.ieties,  either  open  or  secret,  have  ex- 
isted here  since  1841.  To  these  the  students  are  much  at- 
tached, and  while  the  Faculty  have  usually  regarded  them 
as  unnecessary,  and  as  having  some  evils  connected  with 
them — they  have  never  seen   any  reason    to  interfere, 
except  by  advice.  There  are  at  present  two  secret  frater- 
nities, and  one  open,  besides  a  chapter  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society,  which  is  purely  honorary.    There  is  a 
Society  of  religious  and  missionary  inquiry,  formed  in  , 
1828.    There  have  also  been  Temperance  Societies,  Moral 
Reform  Societies,  and  Anti-Slavery  Societies,  at  various 
times. 

20. — College  Statistics, 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  students  in 
each  class  annually,  from  the  first,  except  that  a  few  spaces 
are  left  blank  because  the  records  of  those  years  are  lost 
The  number  that  have  left  college  from  year  to  year, 
without  graduating,  maybe  easily  determined  from  the 
table. 
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SPRIlXGHriKLD,  OHIO. 


^oi-porate  Lame  of  this  Institution  of  learning  Is:  "  The  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  Wnienberg  College." 


OE^IO-insr    OIF    3Sr.A.2S^CE. 

*'l^ei»  its  name  from  the  *•  University  of  Wittenberg,"  Germany,  the  cen- 
tre of  light  in  Europe  in  the  Beformatlon  of  the  16th  Centuiv 


CHARTER  OF  WITTENBERG  COLLEGE. 

OHABTBBED  MARCH  11,  1845. 


Be  U  encuML  by  the  OenercU  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio^  That 
John  Hamilton,  of  the  county  of  Stark,  William  G.  Keil,  and 
David  Tallis,  of  thecouaty  of  Guernsey,  John  B.  Beck,  and  Sol- 
omon Ritz,  of  the  county  of  Tuscarawas,  George  Leiter,  of  the 
county  of  Richland,  John  H.  Hoffman,  and  Jacob  Roller,  of  the 
county  of  Columbiana,  Ellas  Smith,  of  the  county  of  Wayne, 
PrasI^  X.  O'Bannon,  of  the  county  of  Licking,  John  N.  Kurtz, 
of  the  county  of  Clark,  Philip  Binkley,  of  the  county  of  Greene, 
David  Porter  Rosemiller,  Frederick  Gebhart,  and  Peter  Baker, 
of  Montgomery  county,  and  George  Sill  of  the  county  of  Preble, 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  appointed  by  the  English 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Ohio,  and  Miami  Synod,  to  es- 
tablish a  college  at  some  suitable  point  in  Greene  or  Clark  coun- 
ty, State  of  Ohio,  are  hereby  created  a  body  corporate  and  poli- 
tic, by  the  name,  style  and  title  of  the  Bourd  of  Directors  of 
Wlttenberigr  College,  and  they  and  their  successors  in  office,  as 
SQch,  ghall  have  power  to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  implead- 
^1  to  defend  and  be  defended,  in  all  courts  of  equity;  to  have  a 
common  seal,  and  to  alter  it  at  pleasure;  to  hold  all  kinds  of  es- 
tete  which  they  may  acquire  by  purchase  or  donation  to  any 
ftmoont  neceasary  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  the  institution, 
^d  to  have  and  to  convey  at  discretion ;  to  form  a  constitution 
^d  by-laves  for  their  perpetuation  and  government;  to  make 
^^  necessary  regulations  for  the  management  of  their  fiscal  con- 
^^fl*  to  Bidimiti  exclude,  and  expel  members;  to  appoint  offi- 
cers^  and  to  do  such  other  acts  as  may  be  necessary  to  effect  the 
^^motion    of  theological  and  scientific  knowledge;  Provided, 
^oi^evert  that  said  constitution,  by-laws,  and  regulations,  shall 
^  consistent  with  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 

^te  of  Obio. 

8^  2.  That  the  prof€  or  or  professors  appointed  by  said 
'H)^m  '  ijj  said  college,  or  a  i  Jority  of  them,  shall  constitute  the 
^^tty   BXi<^  have  power  to  <    force  the  rules  and  rogolations  en- 


acted  by  the  board  of  directors  for  the  government  and  disd- 
pline  of  the  students,  and  finally  to  suspend  or  expel  such  of 
them,  as  may,  in  their  judj^ment,  deserve  it,  and  to  grant  and 
confirm,  by  the  consent  of  the  board  of  directors,  such  degrees  in 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  or  such  branches  thereof,  to  such 
students  or  others,  whom,  by  their  proficiency  in  learning,  and 
other  meritorious  distinctions,  they  sh  ill  regard  as  entitled  to 
them,  as  it  has  been  usual  to  grant  in  other  colleges,  and  to  grant 
to  such  graduates  dijilomas  or  certificates  under  their  common 
seal,  to  authenticate  and  perpetuate  such  graduation ;  provided 
that  the  power  of  conferring  degrees  shall  not  be  exercised  by 
said  corporation  until  it  shall  have  acquired  property,  either  real 
or  personal,  and  in  possession  thereof,  to  the  value  of  ten  thoos- 
and  dollars,  to  be  ascertained  by  three  disinterested  freeholdew 
of  the  county  where  said  c*ollege  may  be  located ;  s  lid  appraisers 
to  be  appointed  l)y  the  auditor  of  such  county,  and  to  make  re- 
turn in  writing  of  their  appraisement,  which  returns  shall  be 
filed  and  preserved  in  the  office  of  said  aulitor. 

Sk(\  3.  That  no  misnomer  of  said  corporation  shall  defeat  or 
annul  any  gift,  grant,  devise  or  bequest,  to  or  for  the  said  cjrp> 
ration,  provided  the  intent  of  the  parties  shall  sufficiently  appear 
upon  the  face  of  the  gift,  grant,  will,  or  other  writing,  whereby 
any  estate  or  interest  was  intended  to  pass  to  or  for  said  corpora- 
tion. 

Wittenberg  college  is  in  connection  with  that  branch  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  represented  in  the  religious  body 
known  as  the  **(Joneral  Synod  of  the  United  States." 

The  districts  synods  represented  in  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  college  at  the  present  date,  are:  **  The  Synod  of  East  Ohio,'* 
the  *SSynod  of  Miami,"  and  the  **  Wittenberg  Synod,"  compris- 
ing the  territory  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  the  *'  Synods  of  North- 
ern Indiana,"  and  H)live  Branch,"  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 

L)ir(H*tors  of  this  institution  may,  however,  be  elected  by  any 
*' Lutheran  Synod"  in  connection  with  the  "Evangelical  Luth- 
eran (ieneral  Synod,"  which  shall  adopt  the  coastitution  of 
the  college  and  j)lodge  itwelf  to  its  support. 

The  rates  of  representation  from  each  district  synod  in  connec- 
tion with  the  collegia  is  as  follows: 

Two  directors  for  every  ten  clerical  numbers  of  synjd;  four 
for  fift^XMi;  six  for  tw^>nty;  eight  for  tWiMity-five;  ten  for  thirty; 
and  twelve  for  lorty  or  ni  >re  membjrs;  provided,  alw^iys,  that 
one-half  are  laymen,  and  that  one-half  the  representation  of 
each  synod  retire  from  olhce  at  the  same  time. 

The  synods  by  which  directorsare  ch  >sen  fix  their  time  of  serv- 
ice, and  shall  be  the  only  tribunal  to  which  they  are  responsible. 


Before  takino:  his  so  it  in  t\v^  board,  awl  as  often  afterward  as 
he  shall  be  re-elected  as  the  repre-^rntativt'  of  hi-;  synod  every 
director  shall  make  and  sul)-^cribe  tlie  following  deehiration: 
*'  Sincerely  approving?  of  the  object  of  *  Wittenberg  College,'  1 
solemnly  promise  faithfully  to  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  proviS' 
ions  of  its  charter  and  constitution,  and  thus  prom  )te  the  great 
design  of  the  institution/' 

At  present  the  Board  of  Directors  is  comprised  of  thirty-six 
members,  thirty-four  appearing:  from  the  synods  above-named, 
and  two  from  Clark  county,  Ohio,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution  of  the  college. 

LOCATION. 

The  location  of  Wittenberg  College,  for  beauty  and  health  ful- 
ness, is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  of  her  si-^ter  colleges  of  the 
State,  or  of  the  entire  country.  The  college,  with  the  residences  of 
the  profe-^ors,  constitute  oYie  of  the  suburbs  of  the  thriving  city 
of  Springfield.  The  college  building  proper  occupies  an  elevated 
situation,  comprising  as  its  campus  forty  acres  of  ground,  skirt- 
ed by  the  beautiful  stream  and  valley  of  Lagonda,  and  finely 
shaded  with  the  sugar  and  oak  and  elm  trees  of  the  native  forest, 
and  overlooking  the  surroundino:  landscape  in  every  direction, 
thus  rendering  the  situation  of  the  college  perfectly  unsurpassa- 
able  for  beauty  and  variety  of  scenery.  Sprin  rfield  is  on  the 
line  of  four  of  the  principal  railroads  ot  the  State,  leading  north , 
south,  east  and  west,  and  is  forty  miles  distant  from  the  capital 
of  the  State,  twenty  four  miles  from  the  city  of  Dayton,  and 
eighty-four  miles  from  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  and  is  distinguish- 
ed for  its  business  enterprise,  and  for  the  moral  and  hospitable 
character  of  its  citizens. 

All  the  evangelical  denominations  of  Christians  are  repre- 
sented here,  and  generally  with  commodious  and  attractive 
churches,  and  always  with  an  entertaining  and  an  instructive 
pulpit. 

GRANTS  AND  ENDOWMENTS. 

The  citizens  of  Springfield,  at  the  founding  of  the  institution, 
partially  donated  to  it  seventeen  acres  of  ground;  and  the  friend  i 
of  the  college  abroad  have  eniblel  the  Bj.vrd  of  Trustees  to  pur- 
chase nineteen  acres  additional,  to  which  a  grant  of  four  acres 
has  also  been  aided;  and  from  individuii  benefactions  the  insti- 
tution has  thus  far  received  a  productive  endowment  fund  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

In  grounds,  buildings  and  endowment  fund  the  assets  of  the 
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Professor  of  P>cU    iaslical  History. -Tb.e   duties   of  this   Pro- 
fessorship are  now  j)(M  .'')riH(Hl  l)y  IMof.  B.  1\  Pi:iX(  K, 


COLLKOIATE  DEPARTMENT. 

FACULTY. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Hklwig,  D.  I).,  President,  and  Professor  of  Moral 
Science  and  Political  Economy. 

Samuel  Sprf.cher,  D.  D.  L.  L.  D.,  Professor  of  Mental  Phi- 
losophy. 

H.  R.  Gek;er,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences. 

Isaac  Spreciier,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages. 

B.  F.  Prince,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  and  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Greek. 

S.  F.  Brackenridge,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Professor  of  Pelles  Letters  and  English  Literature. — The  du- 
ties of  this  Professorship  are  now  performed  by  Professors  Hel- 
wiG  and  Prince. 

Professor  of  German  Language  and  Literature.— The  duties  of 
this  Professorship  are  now  performed  by  Prof.  J.  H.  W.  Stuck- 

ENBERG. 


PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

H.  G.  Rogers,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

G.  H.  Young,  A.  B.,  Tutor. 

Charles  H.  Schnure,  Teacher  of  Penmanship. 

B.  F.  Prince,  Librarian. 


THEOLOGK  AL  DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  embraces  the  following  branches: 

(1.)  Exegetical  Theology  with  its  Auxiliary  Sciences,  Sacred 
Philology,  Biblical  Archieology,  Biblical  Criticisms,  and  Herme- 
neutics. 

(2.)  Historical  Theology^  embracing  Biblical  History,  Biblical 
Theology,  Church  History,  and  History  of  Doctrines,  including 
Patristics  and  Symbolics. 

(3.)  Systematic  Theology^  embracing  (a)  Christian  Dogmatics 
with  its  relations  to  Apologetics,  P  and  Irenics,  and  (6) 

Christian  Ethics. 


(4.)  Practical  Theology,  embracing  (o)  Halieutic:)  and  Catechet- 
ies,  (6)  Liturgies  and  Homileties,  (o)  Pastoral  Theology,  (d) 
Church  Government. 

The  course  of  instruction  occupies  two  years,  which  are  di- 
vided into  four  sessions* 


FIRST  YEAR: 

FIRST  SESSION. 

Enoyclopoedia  and  Methodology  of  the  Theological  Sciences. 

Biblical  History. 

Church  History. 

History  of  Doctrines. 

Apologetics. 

Biblical  Archaeology. 

Hebrew,  (Genesis). 

Greek  Exegesis,  the  Parables. 

SECOND  SESSION. 

Christian  Dogmatics. 

Biblical  Theology. 

Biblical  Criticism. 

Herinoneutics. 

Hebrew  (Isaiah). 

(Jreek  Exegesis,  continued. 

Church  History,  continued. 


SECOND  YEAR. 

FIRST  SESSION, 

Christian  Doj^matics,  continued. 
Cliristiaii  Ethics. 
Halicutics  and  (atechetics. 
Hebrew,  (Isaiah  continued). 
(Jreek  Exegesis,  Honians. 

SECOND  SESSION. 

Christian  Dogmatics  and. Cliristian  Ethics,  completed. 

Pastoral  Theology. 

Church  (iovernmeiit. 

Ex<»ir6^is  of  th(»  Old  and  New  Testament,  completed. 

Lectures  are  delivered  during  the  entire  course.    Theslfldeni* 


^re  required  to  write  exegetical  essays,  and  to  take  part  in  con- 
Terences  in  which  religious  and  theological  subjects  are  discussed. 

In  connection  with  flomiletics,  the  students  have  exercises  in 
sormonizing. 

It  id  desirable  that  applicants  for  admission  into  this  depart- 
ment should  possess  a  knowledge  of  all  the  branches  of  a  full 
collegiate  course,  or  at  least  of  Arithmetic,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Ancient  and  Modern  Geography,  General  History,  English 
Grammar,  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  Logic  and  Greek. 

This  department  is  open  for  members  of  every  Branch  qf  the 
ChrUtian  Churchy  who  possess  the  requisite  attainments  and  a 
Christian  character. 

No  charge  is  made  for  tuition  or  lectures.  The  sessions  and 
vacations  are  the  same  as  in  other  departments.  The  proper 
time  to  enter  is  the  beginning  of  the  Winter  Session.  Students 
iiave  access  to  libraries  containing  many  valuable  theological 
books. 


COLLEGIATE  DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  into  the  Freshman  Class  are  examin- 
ed in  Caesar,  Virgil,  Bullions  &  Kendrick's  Greek  Grammar, 
Latin  Prosody,  Geography,  (Ancient  and  Modern),  English 
Grammar,  Arithmetic,  History  of  the  United  States,  Watts  on 
ihe  Mind,  Algebra,  Latin  Grammar  (Harkness),  Berard's  Histo- 
ry of  England,  Harkness'  Greek  Exercise,  and  Anabasis. 

An  accurate  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  these  studies  is 
indispensibly  necessary,  in  order  to  receive  the  full  advantage 
of  the  Collegiate  Course.  It  has  been  found  by  experience  that 
students  imperfectly  prepared  for  theclaases  which  they  enter  are 
embarrassed  in  their  future  progress,  and  are  seldom  able  to  re- 
pair the  want  of  solid  preparatory  instruction. 

Every  applicant  for  admission  to  a  class  more  advanced  than 
the  Freshman  will  be  examined  in  all  the  branches  to  which  the 
class  he  proposes  to  enter  has  attained. 

In  all  cases,  satisfactory  testimoniabi  of  a  good  moral  charac- 
ter are  required,  and  those  who  have  l>een  connected  with  other 
colleges  must  produce  certificates  of  honorable  diHmiiMlon. 

No  student  La  matriculated  until  ho  in  fourteen  years  of  age 
and  has  been  connected  with  the  Ini»tituiion  three  weeks;  until 
then  he  is  considered  merely  a  probationefi  andean  be  admitted 


to  membership  only  on  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  go* 
character. 


COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


The  course  of  instruction  in  the  Ck>Ilegiate  Departmc 
pies  four  years. 
In  each  year  there  are  two  sessions. 
The  studies  to  which  the  several  classes  attend  are  as 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


FIRST  TERM. 

Latin — Cicero's  Orations.    Prose  Composition.  (Harki 
GreeA;— Xenophen's  Anabasis.    Greek  Composition. 
McUhemcUics—AlgebTB,  (Loomis),  C^metry  (Loomis),! 
mtics). 
^if^orv— Wilson's  Outlines.    Composition  and  Dedi 
CUusical  Zi/ero^tire— Fisk's  (Eschenberg). 

SECOND  TERM. 

Latin— lj\\y.    Latin  exercises  continued. 
Crr^l^— Herodatus.    Greek  exercises. 
Mathematics— Algebns  (to  LoKarithms). 
Geometry  completed. 
History  completed.    Composition  and  Declamatioo. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


FIRST  TERM. 

Aal"!/!— Horace,  Ode»  and  Satires.    Latin  Exenriaea  OCM 
Greek— Hoaier^A  Iliad. 

MatheinaticM—PlSLue  Trigonometry.    Algebra  oompM 
Application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry. 
Physiology— (Hitchcock).    Rbetoric  (Blair). 
Botany  (Wood). 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


FIBST  TERM. 

Latin — Cicero  De  Oratore. 

Greek —Demosthenes  on  the  Crown. 

Mathematics— Differential  C&lculus. 

Integral  Calculus. 

:Natural  Philosophy— Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,    Heat,   (Des- 

chaenel). 
Chemistry —(Barker),  Empirical  Psychology  (Hickok). 
Oerman,  Optional, 
dnglish  Literature  (Shaw). 


SECOND  TERM. 

Latin— Tacitus'  G^rmania. 

Latin  Composition. 

Greek — Thucydides  or  Eusehius. 

Astronomy. 

Natural  Philosophy— Heat  and  Electricity  (Deschaenel). 

Chemistry— With  Lectures. 

Natural  Theology— (Paley). 

Zoology— ( Nicholson). 

Philology. 


SENIOR  YEAR. 


FIRST  TERM. 

Latin— Tacitus'  Agricola. 

Greek— Thucydides,  or  Eusehius,  (Selections). 

Hebrew— (Optional). 

Science— Meteorology,  (Loomis)  Geology,  (Dana). 

Astronomy— (Loomis)   M^netism,  Sound  and  Light  (Des- 

diaen^.) 
Moral  Science  (Hickok). 
IfOgie^  (MoCosb). 
Rational' Psychology,  (Hickok.). 


SECOND  YEAR. 

Latin— Horace  Arts  Poetica. 

Greek— Plato's  GoriBrias. 

Astronomy  Completed. 

Political  Eoonomy— Scienw  of  Wealth,  (Walker). 

Manual  of  the  Constitution  (Andrews). 

General  Review  of  Studies. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 


Preparations  will  be  made  to  open  a  department  for  instm^ 
tion  in  Civil  Engineering  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  Winter 
Session. 

Students  iu  this  department  will  recite  in  the  regular  College 
Classes  in  the  studies  which  are  common  to  both.  They  will 
receive  si)ecial  attention  in  their  special  work,  and  much  time  in 
the  last  year  will  be  devoted  to  field  work— as  Leveling,  Topo- 
graphy, Laying  Out  Work,  and  Computing  Earth  Work,  and 
to  practical  examinations  and  descriptions  of  Bridges,  Tunnels, 
Machines,  Ac. 


PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Course  of  Study  in  this  Department  is  sufficient  to  give 
students  a  gooil  English  education,  and  to  prepare  them  for 
(Mitranco  ui>on  the  Collegiate  ('ourse.  It  regularly  occupies  two 
years,  the  first  of  which  is  devote<l  to  a  thorough  review  of  the 
common  branches  and  the  study  of  elementary  LMin.  In  the 
second  (or  Sub- Freshman)  year,  the  work  of  direct  preparmtlon 
for  the  Collegiate  Course  is  pur-*u«l. 

The  studies  attended  to,  and  the  text-books  used  (asfkras 
fixed),  are  shown  in  the  following  list : 


First  Ykak— R^'ading,  Spelling  and  Analysis  of  Wofds, 
;:lish  Onuiunar,  ( ilarvey),  MiKlern  Geography,  (Guyot),  History 

of  the  Vn\U^\  Static  (  VeuHble),  Complete  Arithnretiot^tnddAMV 
iN'iOO  Arithmetical  Kxamples  ( Fish),  I^tln  Grammar aiid  ~ 
(ilarkness.) 


QCX)ND  Y£AR->Cffi^r,  Virgil,  Classical  and  Sacred  Geogra- 

rj  Watts  on  the  Mind,  Elements  of  Algebra  (Loomis),  Greek 

immar  (Bullions  and  Kendrick),  First  Greek  Book  (ECark- 

»),  Anabasis,  and  History  of  England  ( Berard). 

Students  in  this  Department  have  frequent  exercises  in  Com- 

isition  and  Declamation.    They  also  have  the  privilege  of  at- 

nding  to  any  branch  in  the  Collegiate  Course  for  the  study  of 

hich    they   are   prepared,   such   as   Geometry,    Physiology, 

thetoric,  Ac. 

PRIZE. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Brodfuehrer  has  set  apart  a  One  Hundred  Dollar 
XJ.  8.  Bond,  bearing  interest  in  gold,  as  a  Prize  Fund,  The  in- 
terest of  this  is  paid  every  year  to  that  member  of  the  Depart- 
isaent,  entering  the  Freshman  Class,  who  Is  most  proficient  in 
Xjatin  and  Greek. 


..  •  • 


if  LSCiXLAXEOUS  ITE30l 


TitfTf  Lre  rs-j  T^Cirral  examinations  during  the  yar— one  it 
'TH  "j-^¥-  :•"  rA^  ^esr'ioa:  also  a  special  exanuBatiaii  in  any 
-^•nr-  Fiec  .-:cizi-Kei.  Atr?enoe  from  tlie  examinatiopg  is  found 
tr  V  -'fry  _'.;ir.  :o?  t:  the  improvement  of  the  studeni,  and  ren- 
:&,:•••:*  -ir  r^\i»:ei  in  a  lower  ciaap.    Reports  respecting 


it- 


rrx    v«hi  "•  r     •'     r's^'^  ani  scholarship  of  the  smdenis  are  sent 
:rt<  ^:Lr^j  ^  :c  raLrr.*n<  a^er  each  genefal  examinatloQ. 

TT^SX?  x3rD  VACATIONS. 


-X       ..tx-:**^^^  ^~^^i^  >^  divided  into  twosensioiis^    Ike  An- 
..^.       ...  iii'.n^ni*::  xrnr?  on  the  second  Tharsday  of  Jane, 


«■  •%•      > 


•  •  IN 


frn.   :•'  :r«e  0::^eiinate  year  commenoeB  on  the 

**>.!  ^-ii^    ;•'  yLi.r:->.  ar>d  ends  on  the  second  Thunday  in 

>,.  ".,*  ;.'  :r'f  A r.T. ail  Commencement. 

\    X.  .'..->  I*. '.  i^'i^fi ::  ^e  absent  from  the  Institution  with- 

s. -    •  V  xv  <    ;v'r.v.  :?^s.  ;»r. .    The  absence  of  a  student  daring  the 

x^^x . \     ,  >%•»:•   "*'*  *  ^V  *  .ift>'^.  occasions  a  much  greater  i^jnry  to 

>  N  A'  v^  '.v.-  ,>.*•.-.  '.s  ir-^n.iaanly  supposed  by  parents  or  gaa^ 


.4  A^ 


'.  '^  "^  .c>>  v.-iiiv^rtftntthat  students  should  return  to  OolIeg« 
.vv  « .  .V  ' .*. : ><'  ^.Ts:  Tw-'itjiitions  of  their  respective  duaes,  ainee  ta 
4N%svux^  r^M  A  ftnv  iiAx-s.  when  a  new  branch  of  study  iscooh 
^,  f;iil>  to  (-^niharnass  the  whole  eoaiBs,  aad^fai 

^  KV^^ble  to  make  up  the  loss. 


80CIETIE.S,   LIBRA lilES  AND  APPARATUS. 

There  are  two  Literary  Societies— the  Excelsior  and  Philoso- 
phian — connected  with  the  Institution,  whose  members  exer- 
cise every  week,  in  their  respective  halls,  in  composition,  debate 
and  declamation.  The  libraries,  in  connection  with  the  Col- 
lege, now  contain  eight  thousand  volumes. 

The  College  has,  also,  a  sufficient  Philosophical  and  Chemical 
Apparatus  to  make  all  the  experiments  tor  the  iilu<3tration  of 
the  Natural  Sciences. 

CABINET. 

The  Cabinet  has  been  enriched  during  the  padtyear  with 
many  valuable  specimens.  The  entire  collection  is  increasing 
in  importance  and  extent  each  year.  The  authorities  of  the 
College  invite  all  its  friends  to  aid  in  making  contributions  to 
the  Cabinet. 

RELIGIOUS  EXERCISES. 

Prayers  are  attended  in  the  College  Chapel  every  morning  and 
evening  with  singing,  and  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  at 
which  all  the  students  rooming  in  the  College  are  required  to  be 
present. 

Parents  and  guardians  who  send  pupils  to  the  Institution  are 
requested  to  inform  the  Faculty  where  they  shall  attend  worship. 
In  the  absence  of  such  directions  they  will  be  required  to 
worship  at  the  College  Church. 

Strict  attention  is  paid  to  the  health,  manners  and  morals  of 
students.  No  profane,  obscene,  or  reproachful  language  is 
allowed  to  be  used.  Students  are  required  to  ventilate  their 
rooms  thoroughly,  to  keep  them  in  a  cleanly  and  orderly  condi- 
tion, and  to  observe  regular  hours  for  meals,  sleep,  study  and 
exercise. 

EXPENSES. 

The  price  of  Tuition  is  Thirty  Dollars  per  year. 

Winter  Session 120  00 

Summer  Session ..,.  10  00 

Every  new  student  will  be  charged  from  the  time  he  enters 
according  to  the  above  rates.  Tuition  and  room  rent  must  be 
paid  in  advance. 


'IMic  room    HMit   l<»r  each --tudcnt  i-«  tivo  dnllMr-  for  thr  Win!. -r 
and  t\v<^  <l()llar-  an<l  a  hall  for  the  SuiiniH'r  ^<*-^i«>n. 

Inciilental  expenses,  one  dollar  and  Hfty  eeiits  per  year. 

Coal  eosts  from  ^)  T)!)  to  $J  ;')0  per  ton.  Wa.shinjr  is  done  for 
$1  00  per  month.  Boarding  and  lodging  in  private  families  can 
be  had  for  from  $4  to  $5  IK)  per  wc?>ek.  At  the  College,  and  in 
the  city,  boaniing  is  furnished  by  the  club  system,  and  ranges 
in  price  from  $1  50  to  $2  50  per  week. 

The  following  may  be  considered  a  near  estimate  of  the 
necessary  annual  ex|)enses  for  each  student: 

Boanl  ( 10  weekn,  from  SI  73  to  92  50  per  week) fTU  UU  to  91U»  UO 

Tuition ..- WW 

Room  rent  and  incidentals V  00 

Fuel  and  light ., 12  On 

WaiihlnK „ 9  UU 


Total ^ ^ 9130  OU  to  flOU  00 

From  this  account  of  expenditures  it  will  appear  that  there  are 
few  institutions  affording  the  same  facilities  of  educaiion  at  which 
the  expense  of  the  student  can  be  at  small  <ms  at  this. 

TII£  RKGULAK  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Wittenberg  College  has  no  prescribed  course  of  elect! vestadies 
for  either  gentlemen  or  ladi(>s,  for  which  she  confers  degrees. 
Her  Alumni  have  been  regularly  graduated  from  the  Classi- 
cal, the  Mathematiciil.  the  Scientific,  and  the  Philosophical 
courses  combined,  iis  laid  down  in  the  regular  Collegiate  (/oarae. 
Her  Alumni  now  number  four  hundred  and  six,  viz:  One  hun- 
dred and  lorty-iive  from  the  Theological*  department,  and  two 
hundred  and  sixty-one  from  the  Collegiate. 


BRIEF  SKETCHES 


OF  THE 


FIRST  AND  SECOND  PRESIDENTS 


OK 


WITTENBERO  COLLEGE 


The  first  President  of  the  Ck>llege  was  the  Rev.  Ezra  Kelleb, 
D.  D.,  a  fo^duate  of  Gettysburg  Colle*^,  Pennsylvania,  and  a 
Mieml>er  of  the  class  of  1885.  At  the  time  of  his  call  to  the  insti- 
tution, March,  1844,  he  was  pastor  of  the  First  English  Lutheran 
church  of  Hagerstown,  Maryland.  He  was  eminently  qualified 
for  the  very  onerous  and  responsible  task  of  establishing  a  new 
institution  among  a  small  denomination  of  fjeople  then  in  a 
western  state.  He  was  endowed  with  a  practically  vigorous  in- 
tellect; a  man  of  strong  religious  convictions,  of  great  faith,  and 
indomitable  energy  and  i)erseverance.  After  his  graduation 
from  the  college,  he  writes  the  following,  indicative  of  these 
characteristics  :  ^^During  my  crollegiate  life,  I  have  learned  the 
lesson,  never  to  despair  of  success  when  in  the  path  of  duty.  I 
came  to  the  college  penniless,  and  without  a  pledged  support, 
and  now  1  am  honored  with  its  graduates."  The  subjecrt  of  hL^ 
«craduating  address,  assigned  him  by  the  faculty,  wai  ^Conscience.' 
But  while  the'te  were  among  his  striking  characteristios,  it  has 
been  remarked  by  one  who  knew  him  intimately,  as  a  student 
and  as  a  pastor,  and  who  became  his  successor  in  the  presidency 
of  the  college:  *'I  never  met  a  man  of  such  moral  power.  Kvery 
one  felt  this  to  l>e  his  distinguishing  characteristic.  His  was  a 
practical  character,  resulting,  es|>ecially,  from  great  develop- 
ment of  conscience,  profound  loyalty  to  God  and  duty,  high 
attain  merits  uiid  unwearied  exen.*ises  in  moral  g(K)dnesH.*' 

Dr.  Keller  oi>ened  the  Grammar  school  of  the  colh>ge  on  tlie 
M  day  of  November,  1845,  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  First  Eng- 
lish Evangelical  Lutheran  church,  of  i!(pringl1ehl,  Ohio.  The 
attendance,  on  the  first  day  or  the  ses^^ion,  was  eight  ntudentn 
and  a  faculty  of  one  i'ro feasor  and  two  Tutors.  This  wiv  in- 
cn*ase<l  to  seven ty-on(»  before  the  ch>se  of  the  first  year,  and  to 
one  hundriid  and  forty-three  during  the  second  year.  Three 
years  of  steady  progn'ss  |mssed  away  without  an^*  unusual  oc* 
<*urrenc(^  in  the  history  of  the  institution,  but  the  fourth  year 
opened  with  an  event  which  filled  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
friends  of  the  infant  (roUege  with  deep  anxiety  and  profound 
sa<lne'is.  After  a  brief  illness,  the  summons  of  doath  came  to 
the  first  Pr(*sident  of  tlu*  institution,  in  the  midnight  hour  of 
the  i^.Uh  d:iy  of  I)(><vnilMT,  is-ls.  \lo  was  called  away  from  the 
mi<]st  of  his  arduous  labors,  and  when  in  the  vigor  and  prime 
of  life.     /A  ffied  in  the  thirtij' seventh  f/rar  r/  hiu  afff. 

He  was  a  tirm  defender  of  revivals  of  religion,  and  liMiked 

upon   them  as  the  bo|N>  of  th<*  church.     At  such  special  aeaauiw 

of  divint*  gra^v  his  most  |M>werful  st*rmons  were  prepared  and 

delivered.    And  it  is  a  fact   somewhat  remarkable,  adds  hia 

biograpiier,  *'that  he  died  In  the  midst  of  a  revival  of  raligloa 


in  the  church  over  which  he  was  the  pastor."    With  the  com- 
mencement of  his  sickness  a  special  work  of  divine  (iprace  com- 
menced in  the  congregation  and  continued  for  some  time  after 
his  decease.    Had  he  been  allowed  to  choose  the  hour  of  his 
departure  from  the  earth  he  would  have  said  :    '*Let  me  die  in 
a  time  of  religious  revival."    He  would  have  chosen  that  his 
funeral  should  be  attended  by  a  throng  of  souls  alive  to  the  great 
realities  of  eternity;  that  his  silent  coffin  and  open  grave  should 
speak  to  those  impressed  with  a  sense  of  their  need  of  the  atoning 
blood  of  the  Redeemer.    In  a  time  when  he  most  loved  to  labor 
for  Christ,  he  was  called  to  "depart  and  be  with  Christ  which  is 
far  better."    But  here  a  former  historian  also  makes  this  obser- 
vation :    "That  the  decease  of  Dr.  Keller  was  brought  upon  him 
by  excessive  labor,  there  remains  but  little  doubt,  for  he  per- 
formed at  least  as  much  work  as  two  men  should  do.    And 
whetner  the  church  is  justifiable  in  permitting  one  of  her  ser- 
vants, even  if  he  is  willing  to  do  it,  thus  to  impair  his  health 
and  shorten  his  life,  is  a  question  worthy  of  her  serious  consid- 
eration,"   But  the  voice  and  verdict  of  death  were  heard  and 
had  to  be  accepted,  but  with  that  also  came  the  anxious  inquiry, 
**upon  whom  shall  the  mantle  of  the  fallen  and  ascended  one 
rest  ?"    First,  and  above  all,  it  must  rest  upon  a  man  of  like 
evangelical  faith  and  spirit.    That  was  the  essential,  the  funda- 
mental idea  upon  which  the  institution  was  established.    The 
stream  was  pure  in  its  origin,  and  it  must  flow  on,  clear  and 
pure  to  its  end.  And  hence  as  it  was  when  the  God  of  Israel  spake 
unto  Joshua,  full  of  the  spirit  and  of  wisdom,  and  upon  whom 
his  departed  predecessor  laid  his  hand,  and  as  it  was  when  God 
transported  the  Prophet  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  when  his 
spirit  with  his  mantle  fell  upon  another,  so  still,  faith  said,  that 
providential  hand  which  so  mysteriously  relinquished  its  hold 
and  permitted  him  to  fall,  that  hand  which  guides  the  illimita- 
ble world  and  rules  the  nations,  in  its  care  for  Zion,  that  hand 
will  again  provide.    And  doubt  and  fear  gave  way  to  faith  and 
hope,  and  a  successor  was  found  and  was  promptly  chosen.  And 
a  successor  also  upon  whom  the  departed  predecessor,  at  an  in- 
terview years  previous,  enjoined  the  solemn  pledge  that  in  view 
of  the  then  already  apparent  reaction  in  the  church,  he  would 
be  faithful  and  fearless  in  the  proclamation  of  evangelical  truth 
and  religion.    And  in  view  of  the  fact,  also,  that  nothing  but 
the  greatest  watchfulness  of  spirit  and  the  utmost  decision  of 
character  would  be  proof  against  the  delusions  which  were  com- 
ing upon  the  church.    He  was  also  at  the  same  time  impressed 
with  the  feeling  that  many  of  the  brethren  who  had  before  been 
warmly  in  favor  of  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  AJoerican  Luth- 


eran  church,  and  of  revivals  of  religion,  were  in  some  mettore 
losing  their  interest  in  them.  He  also  alluded  to  the  numeroas 
evidences  which  he  po<wessed,  thsit  the  revivals  of  religion  which 
our  churches  connected  with  the  General  Synod  had  ei^oyed  Utt 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  was  a  real  work  of  Qod. 

Such  langurge  is  expressive  of  the  character  of  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  Wittenberg  College. 


THE  SECOND  PRESIDENT 


OF 


WITTENBEIU;  COLLEGE, 


The  Rev.  Samuel  Sprecher,  the  second  President  of  Wit- 
tenberg College,  was,  at  the  time  of  his  election,  pastor  of  the 
First  English  Lutheran  ('hurch  of  Chamberst>urg,  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  publicly  inducted  into  the  chair  of  christian  theology  in 
the  Seminary,  and  President  of  the  institution  on  the  14tli  of 
August,  1849.  The  subject  of  his  inaugural,  being :  "Wlii 
Wittenberg  College  should  be  and  do  in  her  Theological  Rrii- 
tions."  And  under  the  masterly  leadership,  morally  and  intel- 
lectually, of  her  second  president,  and  in  harmony  witti  the 
spirit  of  her  constitution,  all  such  measures  as  are  promotive  of 
experimental  piety  an(i  christian  intelligence  have  been  steadily 
maintaineii  in  the  institution.  As  the  reformation  was  a  revlvil 
of  the  divine  old  truths  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  the  ever-livin? 
doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  for  the  salvation  of 
men,  so  has  Wittenl)erg  College,  under  the  administration  <if 
her  second  president,  c^irried  forward  in  this  land  the  frait**  uf 
the  victories  of  the  reformation.  The  light  which  shone  from 
that  banner  of  truth  lifted  up  by  Luther  in  the  Wittenbeiijof 
Europe,  has  had  its  lustre  bright(Mied  l>y  Dr.  Sprecher,  the 
teacher  of  the  Wittenberg?  of  America,  and  without  fear  of 
successful  contradiction,  we  hesitate  not  to  declare  that  the 
**General  Synod  Lutheranism"  of  the  ll»th  Century  Is  morefnlly 
in  accord  with  the  teaching  of  the  sacred  scriptures  than  wa« 
the  Lutheninism  of  the  lOth  Century. 

The  Iat>(>rs  of  Dr.  SpnK'her  have  been  prolonged  and  anlunv 
in  the  institution,  and  during  the  term  of  his  presidency,  the 
congregations  in  conn<K*tion  with  the  institution  liavo  increa*«e<i 
ten  fold  in  memt)ers)iip,  and  mon*  than  twelve  fold  in  churche" 
or  houses  of  worship.  Twenty-four  classes  wen»  gni«liiated 
from  the  college,  aggregating  two  hundred  and  sixteen  mom* 
i)ers  during  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Sprec*her ;  and  also  during  the 
same  |)erio<1  there  w(»re  sent  into  the  chur(*hes  from  the  Theo- 
logical department  of  the  College,  one  hundred  and  forty-one 
ministers,  making,  from  both  deimrtments  of  the  institution, 
three  hundnn]  and  fifty-seven.  Thi»st»  have  entere<i  all  the 
Iearne<l  professions  of  the  day.  and  are  engaged  in  fli>lds  of  labor 
extending  thnaich  all  the  stat(>s  of  t lie  union.  Some  are  occu- 
pying professors  chairs  in  Colh»ges  and  Thfvilogical  Institution*. 
Thirty- four  have  entered  tiie  legal  pn)fi*ssion,  and  a  still  larger 
numi>er  have  bcvome  Principals  iind  SupfTintendents  In  our 
Acidemies  and  Puldir  S'*h(N>1s,  while  not  les4  than  four  hundre«l 
have  been  engagini  in  teaching. 

From  its  earliest  history,  th»»  prevailing  )V)1ltical  sentiment  at 
Wittenberg  College*  h:Ls  been  anti-slavery.  And  In  thocoantry*^ 
peril  during  the  nvent  eonflict,  she  hil  hiairahle  roi>ro**»ati 


lives  in  the  army  and  in  the  navy,  and  her  young  men  in  credi- 
table numbers  entered  the  ranks  and  battled  nobly  for  the 
perpetuity  of  free  government.  They  have  not  only  been 
studious,  but  patriotic  as  well. 

Dr.  Spreeher  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  College  on  the  10th 
day  of  June,  1874,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  most  faithful 
and  successful  labor,  both  in  relation  to  the  institution  and  in 
its  influence  upon  the  churches  connected  with  it.  From  his 
superior  scholarship  and  his  large  experience  as  a  teacher,  ex- 
tending through  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  from  his  kind- 
ness of  heart  and  gentleness  of  manner  in  the  government  of  the 
institution,  he  resigned  its  presidency  having  the  high 
esteem  of  every  member  of  the  Faculty  and  Board  of  Trus- 
tees ;  and  with  praise  in  all  the  churches ;  and  wherever  there  is 
found  a  student  of  Wittenberg,  there  also  will  you  find  a  warm 
friend  and  ardent  admirer  of  his  former  preceptor.  Dr.  Sprei^her 
is  devoting  his  time  chiefly  to  the  Tlieological  department  of 
the  institution,  still,  however,  retaining  his  classes  in  the  de- 
partment of  Mental  Philosophy,  in  the  College.  His  resigna- 
tion was  received  in  the  month  of  June,  1874,  at  a  tegular 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trastees,  at  which  time  also,  the  Rev. 
J.  B.  Helwig,  then  pastor  of  the  First  English  Lutheran  Church 
of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  a  member  of  the  claas  of  1861,  was  chosen 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  College. 

Thus  far  the  incoming  President  has  been  encouraged  with  a 
large  attendance  of  students;  with  the  commendable  progress 
they  are  making  in  their  studies,  and  with  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  institution.  From  the  efficiency  of 
the  members  of  the  Faculty  in  the  I*reparatory,  Collegiate,  and 
Theological  departments  of  the  institution,  with  whom  it  is  his 
privilege  to  be  associated,  the  third  President  of  Wittenberg 
College  has  much  from  which  to  derive  encouragement  in  the 
discharge  of  the  onerous  and  the  responsible  duties  connected 
with  the  Presidency  of  a  literary  institution. 

THE   FIELD  OF  WITTENBERG  OOLLEGK  AND  THE  FUTURE. 

The  two  great  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  constitute  the 
special  field  in  the  branch  of  the  Lutheran  Church  from  which 
Wittenberg  College  draws  its  supplies  of  means  and  students. 
And  with  the  bh^sing  of  Almighty  God,  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  and  with  faithfulness  to  the  true  interests  of  the  cause  of 
education  and  the  christian  religion  on  the  part  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  College  and  the  ministry  of  our  churches,  our  institotion 


of  learning  may  be  said  to  enter  upon  the  new  era  in  the  history 
of  our  country  with  flattering  prospects  for  the  steady  develop 
inent  of  its  facilities,  in  harmony  with  the  material  prosperity  of 
the  nation,  and  commensurate  with  the   highest  educational 
demands  of  the  coming  century. 

Upon  a  basis  of  an  evangelical  christian  faith,  and  the  love 
and  fellowship  of  all  true  believers,  as  taught  in  the  word  of 
God,  and  as  generally  maintained  by  the  christian  church,  Wit- 
tenberg College  has  been  established.  And  as  in  the  past,  so 
also  will  it  be  the  hope  and  purpose  of  her  friends  in  the  future, 
that  the  educational  institution  of  which  they  have  the  entire 
control,  shall,  if  possible,  stdll  more  efficiently  contribute  to  the 
perpetuity  of  the  same  christian  faith  and  to  the  same  fraternal 
spirit. 

REV.  J.  B.  HELWIG, 
President  Wittenberg  CJollege,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


mSTOIRIC  AL     SKIETCXX 


^)y 


avilbi-:rf()RCE  iNiviiKsrrv. 

BY    DANIEIj  a.  PAYNE,  President. 


WILBKKFORCK    UNDER   THE    ATSPICES   OF    THE    M.    E.    ('HrR<'H. 

It  was  in  one  of  th(»  darkest  |H*riods  of  the  nation's  his- 
tory, when  the  Cincinnati  Conference*  of  the  Methmlist 
Episcopal  Church,  moved  hy  the  inspiration  of  Chrintian 
]>h i Ian th ropy,  appointed  a  committee  of  seven  to  consider 
and  re|x>rt  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  condition  of  the  thirty  thousand  colored  j>eople 
of  Ohio,  and  those  of  other  free  States,  by  furnishing  them 
suc^h  facilities  of  (education  as  had  been  generally  beyond 
their  reach.  This  j>eri(Kl  was  that  intervening  the  passage* 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Hill  and  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war.  The  demon  of  slaverv  had  reached  the  zenith  of  its 
|H)wer,  and  was  preparing  foi^its  deadly  struggh'  with  the 
genius  of  lil>erty.  ''A  Brief  Hist^)ry  of  the  Knterj>rise"  was 
written  by  <me  of  its  chief  actors,  and  is  t<H*  intt^resting  and 
important  a  leaf  in  the  history  o(  our  national  j»rogress  to 
l)e  abridged.  I  therefore  give  it  hk^n*,  rrHnitim  rt  Htfrntini. 
It  is  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  John  F.  Wright,  D.  D. 

"  The  mission  of  MctlKMlism,  lik**  that  of  the  (lospel.  is  to  • 
(*very  human  being.  All  elasses  have  engaged  her  atten- 
tion, especially  the  }KK»r :  and  the  er»|r»n*<l  |HH>ple  of  this  ami 
other  lands  have  shared  of  her  sy mjiathy  and  lahK)rs.  In 
lKo3  some  of  the  ministers  and  memlnTs  of  the  Methcxlist 
Epis(?opal  Church  saw  and  felt  the  xu^*A*w\i\  of  a  more  \\\y- 
eral  and  concent  rat  i^l  effort  to  improve  the  e^mditi^m  and 


nf  learning  mny  Iip  wihl  l< 
of  iiur  eoantry  with  line 
fitent  of  iU  rnrilillm,  in  ' 
the  nntioii,  iintl  i-oiiiii'> 
demand*  i>r  th«  wimfin; 

Vpon  »  tiii-U  nf  an 
mil  Mti'VtuMp  oT  ult  « 
God,  and  at  itnni'nilly  i- 

aIau  will  It  be  the  lin|M- 
thnt  the  Mlw-atlonal  l^ 
roatrol,  nhall,  IT 
perpetuity  of  th*  tnms'i 
spirit. 


•  That  wt'  will  furnish  all  the  ( 'onfereiuies  in  the 
iites  of  the  West  with  a  copy  of  our  resolutions,  and 
iftiUy  re<|Uest  them  to  eo-operate  with  us. 

;  That  the  editor  of  the  Western  Christian  Adv(x;ate 
■fented  to  publish  tin*  forejroing  resolutions,  and  call 
kention  of  the  Conferences  invited  to  <*oncur  in  them. 
Jl  remarks  as  he  may  deenj  jiroper. 

E'  -.JOHN  F.  WRIGHT,  (%dniuin. 
LOWKEV.  SrrHarf/r 

L  Elliott  accompanied  the  publication  of  these  n^so- 
^witli  an  al)le  editorial. 

jphairman  of  the  committee  was  directe<l  to  commu- 
this  plan  to  the  several  Conferences  in  the  West  for 
msideration  and  concurrence.  This  was  done,  and 
)f  those  Conferences  t(H»k  favorable  action  cm  it, 
showed  that  they  wen*  not  only  rea<ly  to  ado]>t  the 
'I of  this  great  movement,  but  to  assist  in  <;arrying  it 

committee,  as  in.<tructed,  made  a  re]>ort  to  tin?  Cin- 

Conference,  h<*ld  in  the  city,  Scjitember  '2'\  1H54. 

live  but  little  s]«i<-e.  an<l  <-an  make  but  a  short  extract 

18  re|>ort.     It  says :  ••  We  jri  vr  no  <'ountenan<T(*  to  any 

rhich  giH'ti  todepri  v«*thebla<-k  man  of  his  full  .share  in 

iiuon  humanity,  but  hail  him  as  a  man,  a  brother,  in 

Mce  with  that  grand  afiirmation  of  tin*  Bible,  which 

t'cver  s<*ttle  the  unitv  of  tin*  human  race:  that  (lod 

i.ide  of  on<>  b|<MMl  all  nations  of  men,  for  to  dwell  on 

■»f  tlnr  earth.*     Hrnre.  w«*  cord ial  1  v  concfnle  our  ob- 

i<i  do  goiMl  to  th«*  colored  race,  .-urcording  Ut  our  abil- 

tlicir  iic<essitv.     Here,  then.  i>  an  extensive  field 

lM»nevolent    i-nterpri>e.  when*  a  part  of  the  large 

' '  «tf  the  rich  itnd  the  smaller  contributions  of  thor^e 

•  ility    may  advantageiHisly   mingle   t4»getlier.   and 

■    patriot,  th*-  -lati-inan.  and  tli*-  philanthropic  of 

•  ripfion  may  iiniti-  in  the  .ifCfHiipli^liiiient  of  lliiy* 


lurnisli  till'  Inrilit  ifMif  iMlii«-iit inn  to  t Im*  t liirt  v  tlmns.-iiKl  « •'! 
iircfl  |H>o|il4' ill  Ohin  .'iihI  i1m»s«'  oI'  oTIht  irn*  StJifi**.  At  tIp 
>«'ssinn  t»r  t}i«'  ( 'iiH'innat  i  i  'nwU'Vt'Ui*'.  lirlil  al  II  illslMini.  r-H-j-- 
trinlMT^S,  ISoli.  on  iiiotioii  of  lirv.  A.  Lown-v.  it  \v:i>  ■»riU-i>»l 
•Ihiit  :t  roinniittrf  of'  ^irvrn  In- ;t|>]N»iiit('(l  l»y  tin*  Pn'-^it  i«-ni 
to  iii(|nin*  :in(l  rr]MH-l  t(»tlM'  next  ('ontrn-ur*-  ulijit  «-an  i  hM 
Im'  doiH'  to  promote  tlic  \vclt':ir«'  of*  tin*  rolori'il  {ni ipjf  an  a«iii'j 
ns.*  Kisliop  Jaiirs  :i|)|M)intr(|  t}ic  t'ollowin^r  that  i*fininiiT  tit. 
iKMni'lv  :  .lolin  K.  Wrijrlit.  An^nstii>  K«l«ly.  A.  l.«i\vri'V-.  r,. 
M<mh|v,  .1.  T.  Mitrlicll.  William  I.  Kcr.  aiul  Charli-r*   Kll  inii 

m 

"A  majoritv  ot'  tlir  ronniiittiM'  nirt  on  tln'  call  i»f  the  cli.-Mr- 
man.  at  tin*  MethtHlist  l(<N»k  ( 'oneiTn.  on  the  i'tl)  of  Alienor. 
\X-'yA,  and.  on  a  fnll  and  tVet-  disenssion.  adf»pte<|  the  tolJ«»M. 
injr  hriet'ontline  ofa  plan  whieh  was  judged  Im's!  eHlfiilarM/ 
to  answer  the   end    had    in  view,  and  whieh  the  ehainiiaii 
was  refpiested  to  eJalNirate  in  a  re|Mirt  to  Im*  pn»^enti*«|  to  rli« 
i  "onterenee: 

••  •  I.  Iirst,/nil,  That  it  is  of  the  jrreatest  iin)Nirtaner. Iiotli 
to  the  eolor4*d  and  white  raees  in  tlie  tree  Stiitfs,  thutiilltli» 
colored  peo])]e  shonid  receive  at  h*ast  a  <f(NN)  roniinon  m-Im"'I 
rdneation:  and  that  t'orthi*'  pnr|M»se  wen-«|nalitii»d  tejnVr* 
ar<'  indispensahle. 

"  "2.  That  the  religions  instnietion  i»f  tlie  efi|i>re«l  \»t^y\*' 
is  ne(M's«jnrv  to  their  «*h*vation  a»^  well  as  tlndr  salvation. 

•••;>.  That  we  reeoinineiid  tlie  estahlishnient  of  II  lit«*ntnr 
i  list  it  nt  ion  n\'  a  lii^di  order  for  tlie  ediieation  (»f  thecolnrHl 
|M'o]»|e  trriH-rally.  and  for  the  pnr|Misi'  nf  pre]uirin^  leai'h^'r- 
of  all  ;rrade>  to  lalNir  in  the  work  of  inhic^atinir  themlon^l 
pi'oph-  in  tuireoiintry  and  elsewhere. 

"'  I.  That  we  reeonini«'nd  that  an  attempt  In*  iiiailf. •*!' 
•the  part  of  the  Meth<Mli>.t  K]>ise«»|Nd  Chiin-h.  tn  iiMi|rnil** 
with  the  African  MctlnHlist  K])iscf)|Nd  (*hiin'h  in  |inin]i>tini{ 
the   intellectual   and  reli^iiMi">  iiiiprovenif*nt  of  the  if4«»i^ 

pIM  Iplc. 

"'•'>.  That  \\r  recommend  the  a]i|Miiiitnieiit  of  :i  eeiwrw 
;i*reiit  t«»  carry  mit  the  ohj^'ct'*  pro|Nisrd  in  tin*  fori*>riiiii>?'**^*' 
liition»».  and  tn  lalM»r  ot herwin*  tor  tin-  impn»veinent  *»f  tn»" 

pfoplf  ■  I  it    cn|iir 


I 
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" '  6.  That  we  will  furiiinh  all  the  (Conferences  in  the 
free  States  of  the  West  with  a  copy  of  our  resolutions,  and 
respectfully  request  them  to  co-operate  with  us. 

'* "  7.  That  the  editor  of  the  Western  Christian  Advocate 
be  requested  to  i)ubiish  the  foregoing  resolutions,  and  call 
the  attention  of  the  C'onferences  invited  to  concur  in  them, 
in  such  remarks  as  he  may  deem  proper. 

•'.JOHN  F.  WRIGHT,  auiinmn. 
'A.   LOWKEY.  SerreUirfir 

Dr.  0.  Elliott  accompanied  the  publicaticm  of  these  reso- 
lutions with  an  able  editorial. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  was  directed  to  commu- 
nicate this  plan  to  the  several  C'onferences  in  the  West  for 
their  consideration  and  (M)ncurrence.  This  was  done,  and 
manv  of  those  C'onferences  t(H)k  favorable  action  on  it, 
which  showed  that  they  were  not  only  ready  to  adopt  the 
outline  of  this  great  movement,  but  to  assist  in  carrying  it 
out. 

The  committee,  as  instructed,  made  a  report  to  the  Cin- 
cinnati Conference,  held  in  the  city,  Sei)tember  23,  1854. 

We  have  but  little  s))jR-e,  and  can  make  but  a  short  extract 
from  this  rejK)rt.  It  says  :  ''  We  give  no  countenance  to  any 
theory  which  giK's  t(Kleprive  the  black  man  of  his  full  share  in 
our  common  humanity,  but  hail  him  as  a  man,  a  brother,  in 
iiccordaiH^e  with  that  grand  affirmation  of  the  Bible,  which 
must  forever  settle  the  unitv  of  the  human  nu'-e :  that  God 
'  hath  nuide  of  one  bhnKl  all  nations  of  men,  for  to  dwell  on 
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the  fiuu'  of  the  earth.'  Hence,  we  cordiallv  concede  our  ob- 
ligation  to  <!(»  gcHwl  to  the  colored  race,  ticcxmling  to  our  abil- 
itv  and  th(»ir  nccessitv.  Here,  then,  is  an  extensive  tield 
opiMi  for  benevolent  enterprise,  where  a  part  of  the  large 
donations  of  the  rieh  and  the  smaller  contributions  of  those 
of  less  al>ilitv  may  advantageously  mingle  t.og(»ther,  and 
when*  the  patriot,  the  stiitrsman,  an<l  the  philanthro[nst  of 
t'very  description  may  unitr  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
nobh-  work.'' 


riiiL' 


Srvi-ral  iTHiliit ions  WfiT  ap|N*ii(l(*<l  U*  tlu*  n-|ii«rt.  •  >ii' 
nM'oiiiiiii>nil(Ml  the  r^talilisliincnt  of  a  litrrarv  in'^titntii  *  n  »l 

■ 

a  liiiili   nnirr  lor  tin*  rdiiration  of  tin*  rolon*<I  vmiili  : 
oiir  r('<!oniinrn(l('(l  the  a)»|N>iiitnu'nt  of  a  p-iicral  a^^i-iiT. 
t'litirr  n'|iort  was  adoptnl   liy  tin*  ('oiift*n*iii'c.  aii<i  .loli 
Wright  was  a|»)HMnt('il  thr  a>ri'nt. 

Tlir  ^riM'ial  aiT'iit.  altlioii«;li  lit*  had  to  >«'ivi-  a  laiL-i- 
irirt  a>  |ir<'si<lin^  rMrr.  lalmmi  ijiiitr  i«xt«'iisiv«'ly.  I»yii» 
)M)ii(lcn(*c  and  i»tli<-rwi>c.  in  tin*  work  a>si^nc<l  liini.  )»•':» 
lii^own  fX]M*nsi'>.  H«*  surrtM*cliMl  in  uwakriiin^a  liv»'l  j^' in- 
trrcst  on  the  sulijri't.  and  in  attructin^  the  attention  «iii'i 
fxcitin^  tln'  liojws  i»f  tin*  nilorrd  pfojilf. 

At  tin*  <<*ssion  of  tin*  <'inrinnati  CouftTiMiri',  Sf|it«'!  m  il»'r 
'2x.  I>^V>.  tin*  ronnniltc**,  rcnisistin^  of  Rt'V.  ('.  W.  Swair  i .  .\. 
I.dWp'V.  and  M.  Dustin.to  whom  wjij<  rof«'rn*(l  tht*  cIi'Vsa.  li'm 
of  tli«'  cnlnn-d  |n'o|»h',  n'|M»rt«*d  \hv  following  rrsohit  i  <mi-. 
w  liii  li  wen*  ado|»i«*d  hy  tht*  ('<>nfi'n'n<"f: 

"Iktstt/ml.  Tliat  Wf  rrroninicnd  tin*  a|»|N)iiitnit'nl  of  1  J'-v 
Jolin  F.  Wriirlil  a-  «j<*n<TaI  aircnt  for  thi>('i»iifmMir«'.  to  «aki 
rh«'  in«'i|)i<'nt  <t('|is  tor  a  <'<»IIrir(>  t'(»r  tht*  nilorfd  |ni)|i14  iii 
!hi>  Slatr. 

••/,*/ >ii/<#v/.  That  onrdi'h'i-ati's  i»t'. antl an-  hiTfhv  in-ilru*  •'•"i- 
tti  Inin-j  thi-  >nltj«Mt  iM'ton*  th«'  nrxt  (ifncral  ('iiiifrr»'n'*  • '^'^ 
thi'ir  -iMhtlMii  and  assistamr. 

•■/.•k./ii./.  Tliai  it  1m'  thi-  dnty  tt\'  our  ^rufral  ajfrnl  l  ••  ""*" 
•  »|H  r.-ili  with  the  Afrii-an  Mcth<Hli>t  K|dsi'o|Mil  Oiurch^  " ''' 
|iri»ni<it  iuL^  Sahliaili  -rh*"*!*  and  other  inhirational  intr  «'»"'' 
I  it    r  hi'  <•  >i«  iri'i  I  I  H><  iiih'. 

'l'h«   i  «»nfiri'iiri-  a-^^iH'iati'd  with  thi-ir  ^fneral  aurnl  l 
>\\:iiii,  A.  L»»\\n\.  M.  hn^tin.  and   M.  Frrmrli.  t«»  i*arrv      '**'* 
I  hi'    lir-l    ii-ii|iil  inn.  ha  \  inn    ri-t't'ri'n«rr   to   tin-  fli^ihlc       •"'"' 
\:iiii;iiih-  \i  nia  S|iiin'j*  |»!M|M'rly.  in  tirci'ue  i'liiinty,  <  ^  «»*•' 

Till   -_■'  iM-i.-il  .I'ji-nl  and  tin- iMiininittt'i*  a.'*soi*iati*«l  with    s''^'' 
I.I  Id    lit  ii    III"'    niiiiin'j    at    tin-  MftliiNli!>.t    tfook   I  oni '*'''' 
<  Mit  :i  Miiii.  'Hi    J  In-  "il-!  i»f  Oi-iiiliiT.  lx.Vi.  all  |iri*>#'nt  t-x  *  *l*' 
II'-.    '      W     "*\\.iiii      .hihii    K    Wii'jhi   wa-  a|i|Niintnl  il  ■*''' 

:ii.!  II       I  ri'l    \|       V  ' «   mh     Sii   \i  la!  \  . 
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t  this  meeting  tlie  aireiit  was  authorized  to  coiuiuence 

>tiatin^  with  thi*  owners  for  the  purchane  of  the  Xenia 

ings  property,  that  being  preterrecl  by  the  (nmimittee  as 

most  eligihh*  l(R*ation  for  such  an   institution.      The 

It  was  also  autliorized  to  make  an  offer  for  the  property, 

solicit  subscri))tions  and  donations  for  the  object. 

he  offer  nuide  by  the  agent  in  behalf  of  the  committee 

declined,  but  the  nt^gotintions  were  ccmtinued  till  the 

unt  of  difference  l>etween  the  parties  was  reduced  to  five 

dred  dollars.     At  this  point  Mrs.  Judge  McLean  exerted 

kind  influence  in  bringing  about  a  contract  for  the 
»hase. 

n  offer  of  S18,o(K)  was  made  to  one  of  the  principal  own- 
who  laid  it  Ijefore  his  partner  in  the  East,  and  a«  no 
ver  w\'is  returned  to  the  VV^estern  owner  for  a  longer  time 
I  was  usual,  he  inferre<I  his  friend  ai)proved  of  the  sale*, 
closed  the  contract.  Jigreeing  to  the  payments  proj)osed. 
so  informed  his  Kastern  ]>artner. 

lie  former  letter  had  then  l)e('n  received,  and  he  objected 
le  terms  on  which  Mr.  1).  had  agreed  to  sell  the  pro|)- 
H(*  came  out  in  |)erson,  and  Messrs.  Wright  and 
ich,  after  a  long  intervi<'W.  received  from  him  the  most 
rable  terms  on  which  he  woulrl  sell,  as  follows:  One- 
th  of  ^l)^»,o(^)  to  Im'  ])aid  down,  or  a  note  given,  includ- 
ten  percent,  inten^st,  at  sixty  <lays,  with  pers<mal  in- 
iM*s  ;  the  l)alancc  in  on<'  and  two  years  ;  notes  to  be  given 
[le  commissioners  of  the  ( 'onference  for  the  deferred  pay- 
ts,  with  ap[)rove(l  jk  rsonal  indorsers.  and  all  secured  by 
ortgagc  on   tlu'   j>roperty.  six    per  cent,   interest    t^>  be 

semi-annuallv—  allowintr  ns  onlv  ten  <lavs  to  (consider 
com|)ly  with  the  conditions. 

t'ssrs.  Wright  and  Fnneh  s<Min  obtained  an  interview 
1  their  associates  at  tin'  (ieneial  Conference  at  Indian- 
is,  and  after  a  d<*lil)erate  consultation,  they  all,  except 

('.  W.  Swain.  a.L'reed,  in  order  to  se< aire  this  valuable 
in  e\er\  w.iy  -uitahh-  property  lor  this  benevolent  (»b- 
that  the\  unuldsitin  note>  tor  the  amount,  and  do  what 

eonhl  to  procni'c  in«lorsers. 


In  tlu^  ineuntiin<%  thih  pliilaiithropir  work  hsul  In-ch  yr*- 
sentc<l  to  the  (trnrral  ConlViviice,  and  n*ferri*cl  Id  a  (imimit- 
tvt\  (ronsinting  of  lit* v.  Cvrus  Br(N>k.s  Z.  Conni'll.  M«if^Hill. 
H.  K.  Pilcher,  M.  Dustin,  F.  C.  Hollidav,  and  H.  Fiiivcl.  nn 
tlu'  22(1  of  May.  IHTMi.  thron^rl)  tfiidr  chairiiian.  tin-  rommit- 
tcr  made  their  n»|M»rt.  It  eonmicnres  witli  a  history  t»f  I h»- 
movement,  and  then  deseriln»s  the  Xenia  Sprin^r.--  pn»|i*'rty. 
in<!luding  Hfty-twoa4*res  of  <rround,  with  a  hirjre  editief.  with 
numerous  r(M>ms.  which  iire  well  adapted  for  the  piir|MH">f 
a  lH>arding-house,  sehtNij  and  elass  iiNans,  ehafN'l.  ete.;  .-tl'o 
sevt^ral  rottajres.  well  adapted  to  the  u>e  of  private  fHiiiilit^- 
Thero  are  several  mineral  and  otlier  springs  on  the  prem- 
ises, the  whoh*  Int  ving  heen  Htte<l  up  for  a  fa^hionahh*  wal*-r- 
injr  place,  at  a  cost  of  wnne  ii."><M)(X».  It  is  situate<l  in  ftn^nt^ 
County,  Ohio,  very  near  a  gcHnl  turn]iike  rosul.  al>f»ut  miAr 
wav  hetween  Cincinnati  and  Cohimhus.  and  near  the  rail- 
wav.     It  is  «'asv  of  access,  and  vet  retinHl.  in  a  rund.  hwa- 

•  •  • 

tiful  and  healthv  reirion,  and  in  nearlv  as  iiiihl  a  l*liniatfa^ 
can  he  ohtained  north  of  the  ()hi<)  river. 

Tht*  following  res<»luti*»ns.  with  the  whole  rejiort.  wen- 
iulopted  hy  the  (-onferencc  with  great  unanimity,  and  with- 
out an  expressed  ohje<*tion  : 

"RfsJntI,  That,  in  the  jiidgm<*nl  of  this  (i«*nf*nil  i'eiift^r- 
t-ncf.  fh<'  n*ligious  education  of  the  |N'ople  nf  et»Ior  iimur 
land,  will  tend  most  <*Hectuallv  and  speedilv.  under  (ii«l.  <•' 
their  rlevation  in  thi>  country,  and  to  pre|»Hre  the  way  l'<'r 
the  rc^^toration  of  the  IxMiightt'd  millii»nsof  iliiwn-tn«i«l'i* 
Afrira  !«»  all  tin-  l»h'^<inji^  of  ri vili/at inn.  !Md«*nc«*  ami  n- 
li;ii(»n. 

"HtsJml.  That  \\(-  liNik  u|mmi  the  pi-o|N»Mtl  phiM  tnr  ih*' 
I'diK-at  inn  *>[  tlif  iMlnrtMl  yniitli  <»f  nur  laml  a«  uf  (iml.  aiiHla.* 
pr(»mi>in;j  L'H'at  itinhI  tn  tlit*  pcoplf  of  rnlor  anionic  u^^i^' 
untold  h|r*.>iiiov  intlir  land  (if  tlit-ir  aiirestors;  andwfi^' 
iiiu^t  I'anif^lU  riM-iiiiriiH'iid  this  ntihh*  \\«»rk  t<i  th«* '•vni|Mth^ 
iIm'  pr:i\  ri^.  :iiid  I  li«  •jt'iM-mii"  iiciiffai'l  iiiii>  itf  all  u  l»i  "' 
-ire  lilt-  I'lixaliiMi  ni  iIm   t-iiiiii-  t:oiiil\  nl    man 

l!i^>.if,tf,  Th.it    \\«-   lM"^pi-;ik  r«n    the  aL'i'iil>  «•(   llu^fHl»'f' 
jiri-i    .1  ««iiilial    iiiiptitin  t*n    thi'   part  nf  all  t 'hri'^tiaii* 'i**' 


>hilantliro{>istK  hoping  that  tlirv  iiuiv  be  successful,  not 
.mly  in  awakeninji^  sympathy  and  in  enlisting  prayers,  hut 
iJs<>  in  gath(*rinjr  funds  to  pay  for  the  property  purchased, 
And  to  afford  a  liberal  endowment  of  the  Institution,  so  as 
to  place  it  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  best  institutions  of 
learning  in  our  country." 

Messrs.  Wright  and  French  with  great  pleasur<\  heard 
>f  the  favorable*  ac^tion  of  the  (General  (V>nfer<'nce,  and  ap- 
plied themselves  with  increased  exertions  to  comply  with  the 
conditions  made  by  Mr.  B.,  the  hardest  of  whi(^h  seemed  to  be 
to  procure  men  from  pure  philanthropy  to  indorse  their 
notes.  Yet  thev  found  business  men  who  determined  to 
take  the  risk  for  the  sake  of  advancing  the  intellectual  and 
moral  improvement  of  the  most  negl(»r»ted  and  needy  por- 
ti<m  of  our  pojuilation.  It  was  known  that  another  party 
sto^yi  readv  to  (»lose  the  contnuit  with  the  owniers  if  thev 
failed,  offering  SI. oO()  more.  They  had  till  Saturday^  the 
24th  of  May,  to  meet  the  (conditions,  and  by  diligent  and 
cx>ntinued  efforts  the  last  indorser  was  obtained,  half  an 
hour  before  midnight,  at  which  the  time  allowed  expired. 
Ah  they  are  deemed  worthy  of  im])erisha}>le  h(mor,  we  render 
the  small  tribute  of  here  recording  their  names,  with  a  clear 
conviction  that  their  record  is  on  high,  and  a  strong  hope 
that  they  will  have  a  brighter  and  more  (Miduring  reward 
in  the  decisions  of  the  great  day. 

The  names  are:  Wm.  Wood,  Alexander  Webb,  John  Du- 
lM>is,  Morris  S.  Ho])per.  The  general  agent  advanced  S875, 
an<l  for  the  balance  of  the  cash  ])ayment,  S8,000,  a  note 
was  given  at  sixty  days,  indorsed  by  William  W^ood,  John 
El8tner,and  W.  B.  Smith  iV:  Co. — names  never  to  be  forgotten. 

This  enterprise  was  commenced  by  faith  in  that  God  who 
hath  res])ect  unto  the  lowly,  and  who  can  control  the  hearts 
of  all  men,  and  its  friends  have  cause  to  thank  God  and 
take  courage. 

Immediately  after  the  purchase,  the  general  agent  enter- 
ed upon  his  work  of  solic^ing  funds  to  meet  the  note  of  $3,000 
due  in  sixty  days.  He  collected  some  in  the  West,  and  go- 
ing to  the  East  he  had  some  success  in  New  York,  Boston, 


I*in\  i«|riHi".  W'lNinMM'kcl.  N<-\\  Ili'iirMi'il.  ;iiit|  III  ln-r  jil.i'i- ■•■ 
Nr\v  Knirl.'init  t'lnd  Nrw  ^'nrk  :  .-iikI  it  inp^lil  in  In- ^.liil.  i"Jli' 
ImiHU'ot'  I  )r.  \N  .  <i.  I*;ilm<r.    tlint  ;i  U'W  <l:i\>  lirfnii-  iln  ni't' 

■ 

ii];itur('<i  lif  loiMH'd  t)i4' :ii.'rnl.  Mil  lii>  iiidiviilu.'ii  iinri*.  ^I.*"'' 
I>v  wliicli.  with  ntln-r  I'miil^.  tin*  imtt'  w:i.-  |i:ii«l. 

<  )ii  tin-  ^itJtli  «ljiy  of'  AiiLrii^t.    ]X-''ti'K  ;i|»jiIir:ilioii  \\:i*  in:nl' 
ill  *\\U'  lorili.  tn  till*  iilUli(i!-il  if<  lit'  ( irn-lir  rnillltx  .  ;ini}  St:it< 

■ 

nfOhin.   |nr  tlir   ln'lH'tlt    nt"  tln'   iTi-lH-nil    l;i\Vnt*tlli-  St;*ti'.  |«:i— 

<m|  .\|»ril*».  lx-"»2:  ;mhI  rvi-rv  riM|ui>it inn  of  tin-  law  lM-iiii»ii»ni- 
plied  with,  tlic  iii«:t itiit  inn  w:i>  nrtr:nii/jMl  iiihI  fnii«t itiititli 
UmIv  rnr]NHiitr.  iiinlrr  t  lir  niiiiic  <it"  ■*  Thi*   WinM-rtnrri'  Ini- 

Vrisity."        Thr    rn!|Mirjltnl>   MilnptfW    Jirtir|i'>   nt"  a«iHM-i:ili"ii 

.111(1  I'liM'tiMJa  i>nani  nt't  went  v-tln'ri- Tnistcf^^.  Sinn*i-haiis!'" 
havf  taken  piaec  in  the  l»nanl  *^ini'c  it*"  tir^^t  nrirani/.:i(li»ii 
the  |Hr<fnt  ratalniillr.  imwevrr.  will  '*hnw  thi*  nanii>«'l  Hi* 
ini'niher«»  ni'  the  l>nanl  a>  it  nnw  exist-.  .\t  thi*  tir-l  iimi- 
in<:  .[nhn  K.  WriL'ht  wa-eleete«l  {'resident  nt' the  linjinl. aii'i 
M.  Kreiieh.  Se»-n-tarv  :  and    IJev.    I*ri»tesMir   F.    .Merriek  «;»• 

•  •leeti'd    l*|e»^ident   nt"    tin-   I    Ilivel'^itV.         ThiTe   was.  hnWi'Vrl. 

nn  demand  at  that  time  tnr  hi**  <erviee>  at  tlie  Institntii'ii. 
:ind  t he  ^eh(Ni|  w a> -ii |i|)lied    witli    teaeher-  tnr  the  linn  l"~ 

inir.  a«^  they  wen-  n led. 

rrnt'e^Mir  .lame<  K.  j'aiker  <Mrvid  a«»  l'!'inei|ial  t'miii  K»l'- 
rnarv.  |.sr»7.  in  .Inlv.  Js-Vs.  .md   then   li'tin-d   with   the"»ni- 

■  ■ 

iiieiidatinii  lit   the  pMianl.       I*rnle»nr  Mi-riiek  having  •li**li"- 
id  -ervinii.  nii  tin-  :i(»tii  <it'  .Inm'.  |n.'».\  Ui'v   ISirhard  S.  Kibt 
a  di-t  iiiLiui'^hed  mi'iiiltir  nt'  i  Im-  .\i-w  llam|i'^liire  C  niifi-r'H'^ 
\\a-     unanim«»n-ly     ijeeied     l*re«.ideni    nt"  thi*     ln!*tifiiti"i' 

When  nt1ii-iall\  iHititiiil  nt'  hi*>  eleetinll.  at'tei'  tiiidihi!  I'' 
inn  Id  Ih  ri)r;ioi  d  tViiiii  an  iin|Hirtan(  iiaotural  rhan!i'.  I'*' 
-i<_'nifi>''l  III"  wiliiiejiii-^."  in  :iiii>|ii  t  he  a|»|Miintiiii'iit.  iiini ''^ 

lie     enmiiii-neeniinr    ••!'    till      l':ill     ti-rm     he    ellteri'ti    l||Ni|l    III' 

\\i»rk  lit  ha'--h»»\\n  hini^ilt"  well  ijiialitied.  and  h:i?»  I*"*'" 
■  iiiiiHiiTl  \-  -ni'i-«>-!ni  in  hi^  jm-itinn.       Thi-  niiinUT  et  -tii- 

•  Jiii!"  ha-  \;iii«d  tmni  -i-Miitx  |ii  tini-  linnilred.  .M:i»V' 
till  m  .ii'-  \i'\\  |ii<>ni i-i n-j.  and  "umi-  have  niaije  ri*iiiark:i''l' 
|iri»li'  it  ni  \    in  Hun   "linlii-         l'!\i'r\     vi-ar    tin-    -M-hi**!   I*^" 

Im  •  M    \|-il.i!    wUh    .1    _'!.i'   ii'U«    I.    '.  i\;il     III"    |-eli<jinh    all«l  III*"*.* 


« >1  the  pupils  have  Ix-cii  ni;i(lc  tin-  happy  siihjcrts  of  .-i  uoik 
vf  <rra(M'  which  is  dccTncd  all-iniport;mt  to  their  iiscriiliicss 
in  liiV.  This  heucvolcnt  scheino  is  based  on  th(^  suj)])osi- 
tion  that  the  colored  man  must,  for  the  most  part,  be  the 
educator  and  elevator  of  his  own  race  in  this  and  other 
lands.  Hence,  a  leading  object  of  the  Institution  is  to  edu- 
cate and  thoroughly  train  many  of  them  for  professional 
teachers,  or  for  any  other  position  or  pursuit  in  life  to 
which  God,  in  His  providence,  or  by  his  Spirit,  may  call 
them.  It  has  also  been  a  cherished  idea  with  the  founders 
of  the  Institution  that  a  Theological  Department  should 
be  organized  at  the  earliest  period  possible,  in  which  young 
men  called  of  God  to  preach  "  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ"  might  receive  that  aid  so  essential  to  prepare  them 
for  this  great  work.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  several 
young  men  have  already  entered  this  department,  who  give 
promise  of  great  usefulness  to  the  Church  and  the  world. 
Our  enterprise  has  enlisted  the  hearts  and  received  the  fa- 
vor of  some  distinguished  statesmen  and  other  citizens  of 
our  common  country,  and  is  designed  to  unite  and  engage 
the  efforts  of  all  Christians  and  philanthropists.  Several 
of  the  leading  denominations  of  Christians  are  represented 
in  the  Board  of  Trustees.  We  have  good  reasons  to  believe 
this  work  is  of  God,  that  His  hand  is  in  it,  and  His  bless- 
ing  will    be    upon   it,  and,  therefore,   we   hope   for   good 


success." 


IMMEDIATE    RESULTS. 

The  catalogue  of  1859-60  shows  a  roll  of  207  students,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  the  natural  children  of  Southern 
and  Southwestern  planters.  These  came  from  the  plantation 
with  nothing  mentally  but  the  ignorance,  superstition,  and 
vices  which  slavery  engenders;  but  departed  with  so  much 
intellectual  and  moral  culture  as  to  be  qualified  to  be  teach- 
ers in  several  of  the  Western  States,  and,  immediately  after 
the  overthrow  of  slavery,  entered  their  native  regions  as 
teachers  of  the  freedmen. 

A  large  nnml)er  were  gathered  from  the  free  States,  and 
others  from  some  of  the  most  resj)ectable  families  in  Penn- 


svlvuniii.  Ohio,  Illinois,  ami  CalitoniiH.     Tlicsf  dfrivifj  riii    ^ 

irrfjitiT  Immk'HI  tVoin  (Ih'   iustnirtion  jrivni  at    WinH-rfonf  ^ 

jind  \v«*n'  pn']«in'<l  for  a  lii«rli«'r  sphcrr  of  iiH»i'iilm*<-.    l»r — • 

Uiist  hud  alsofornicd  arhi^s  in  tli<'('hissic*<unil  Mathfiiiatii . 

aiitilhcM'  in  Frriifh  :  and  a  thinl  had  coninionrcd  tht'<ilo(ri<'«  a  / 

studies,  of  whom  \v«*n'  six  ynnn«r  nii*n.   who  hav»*  sin<-<*  'ii  -*. 

tinjriiishfMl  thrnisrlvrs  in  th«'  pastoral  anil  otlnT  fwhU  ••/" 

usi'fulnrss.  rov<*rinp  politirs.    tin*    military    siTvii-r*  of  thf 

Tniti'd  States,  and  the  puhlishin^dt^partim^nt  i»f  tin*  Afri<':iri 

M.  K.  Chnrrh.     ()n«*  «»f  ihrst*  ran  a  short  hut  plori<»nsiar»'t'r 
as  a  pasttir,  and  i<  iron*-  to  <*nj«»y  thr  '*  Saints*  i»v»'rla*liiiL' 

WrLr.KKF(»UrK   rNDKR  THK  Alsi'irKs  OK  THK  A.  M.  K.  rHTRi  H- 

On  thn  It'ntli  of  Marrh,  !«<>:;.  h«»two«Mi  9  and  lOi/rlirk  P. 
M.,  on«*  n\'  the  Hisho])s  of  th«*  A.  M.  K.  Chun^li  ajfrH-*! 
with  thr  oriiMual  Trnst»»«'s-5=  of  Wilhcrforrf  Tnivrrsitv  t" 
])]in-hjisr  till-  property  lor  tin*  A.  M.  K.  C'liurrh.  to  Im»  u?****!*^ 
an  institntinn  of  i'dnrjition  tor  therolon-d  rare:  wliirli  was 
at  the  tini«'.  excluded  from  idl  the  s<di(N)1s  of  lii^htT  (nliu'a* 
ejition.  exeeptinjr  two  or  thre«',  of  whieli  Oherlin  was  «'hiH. 
Their  jidmi^sion  into  others,  if  admitte<l  at  all.  was  on 
-ueh  eonditions  :is  t'l-w  person'^  of  «*olor  would  arefpt.  Tlii* 
l>i<lio]»  ji-«»<H'i;it«'d  with  hiiMH-lf  Kev.  .Ianie<  A.  Shorti-r  an'l 
Mr.  John  <i.  Mitehell.  who  w:is  a  I  that  time  Prinei|ial  nf.i 
irrjided  m-IhmiI  in  fheriiyof  Cineinnati.  Tlies«*  lliri*e  iMT^m* 
;i])plie<l  f»)r.  :ind  ohtjiined  :i  m-w  i-harter  for  WiUM'rfonv.  in 

IIm-  MJlhie  of   tlir   A.    M.   K.  ('hun'h.  aeeordinir  U*    ihe  sjell'Tjl 

l.'iw  of  <  )hiii. 

rn«lir  thi-  ehjirtrr  thi-v  i»rLrani/eil  a  new  l^iiini  <»f  Tru*- 
\i'^>.  :ind  flu-  mIhm)]  wa**  riMipmed  on  the  thinl  ilay  of  July, 
l.si;:;,  hv  lVi»f.->.i.r  John  O.  Mitilieli.  t)nlv  six  rhiMnn 
\\«ri  ]»n'-«'n?  Tln-y  were  jiut  U|Hin  lln"^tudy  of  i*leiiu»ntan' 
Knirli-h. 

1  MirioL'  thf  fir-t  ti-n  iimntli*^,  the  ^eh<Mil  irradiuiilv  inon'Aw 
ill  iiii-nihi'r»  .-Mid  prt^irri-— •i-d  in  know  Icilire. 


Till*  iii-ii;iii:il    'ri-u-.ii*«-  iMimisifil   ■•!    Iwi'iity-lniir   pi*rwtn«,  four  "1 

\%  I. ••Ill  Mm*  i'iilii|-i'il 


Professor  Mitchell  was  aided  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Fannie  A. 
Mitchell. 

At  the  opening  of  the  spring  of  1864,  the  increasing  num- 
bers demanded  another  teacher,  and  Miss  Esther  T.  Maltby, 
of  Oberlin,  then  a  teacher  in  the  schools  of  the  American 
Missionary  Society,  at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  was  secured  as 
Lady  Principal  and  Matron. 

She  reached  Wilberforce  with  a  Greek  testament  in  her 
hand.  It  was  her  traveling  companion  all  along  the  jour- 
ney from  Portsmouth  to  Xonia. 

This  circumstance  1  am  particular  to  mention,  because 
the  fact  furnished  us  with  a  key  to  her  character,  as  it 
seemed  to  have  colored  her  whole  life  ever  since.  She  was 
an  excellent  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  a  good  mathemati- 
cian, and  has  no  superior,  that  I  ever  saw,  as  a  disciplina- 
rian. Zealous  for  the  moral  purity  of  the  children  and  youths 
committed  to  her  care,  she»  labored  day  and  night  to  in- 
duce them  to  be  Christians  as  well  as  scholars. 

The  ordinary  religious  services  of  the  Institution  were 
not  sufficient  for  her ;  she,  therefore,  held  an  extra  prayer- 
meeting  every  morning,  from  eight  to  half  past  eight 
o'clock,  in  which  she  read  the  Holy  Scriptures,  exhorted, 
sang,  and  prayed  with  those  who  were  willing  to  attend  her 
meetings,  and  succtn^ded  in  heading  many  from  their  vices, 
to  live  an  upright  life;  among  whom  was  a  very  playful 
and  mischievous  hid,  by  tlie^  name  of  Thomas  H.  Jackson, 
who  united  with  tlie  College  church,  graduated  from  the 
Theological  l)ej)artment  of  the  University,  filled  the  chair 
of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Pasti)ral  Tlieology,  and  Homilet- 
ics  for  two  years  at  Wilberfonx* ;  served  in  the  pastorate  of 
a  larg(»  (^liurch  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  for  three  years, 
and  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Trust(;es  was  re-elect- 
ed to  till  the  same  chair. 

THE    CATASTKOPHE    OF    18()5. 

Professor  Mitchrll  had  been  constraine*!,  by  the  wants  of 
the  seh(Kil,  to  go  out  as  a  linaneial  agent.  The*  managenujut 
of  the  sch(K)l  was  left  solely  to  Miss  Maltby,  and,  und<rr(i«)d, 
it  was  incretusing  in  numl)ers  and  |»opularity. 


Tin-  |»n>^n»ss  of  tin-  stihlriits  Wiis  (^omiiieiKlablc.  aiirl «*{a'*^-  '  ^ 
fs  wriT  toniicd  in<inM'k.  Liitiii,  aii<I  the  1<iw«t  Mathniiatiiv*.  -  ^ 
Kvrrvthiiijj^  iiMiicatcd  a  ])nHS|MTous  future*,  when  su«lfi<*nly  '-^ 
the  buildings  wen.'  set  on   Hn*  by  incendiaries.      Within  a. 

half  an  hour,  the  beautiful  i*<1iHee  wa^s  nothing  but  Mm itder  — 
in^  embers.  Tiie  eatastrophe  fell  U|Nin  ua  like  a  rla|»  i>f  ^ 
thunder  in  a  clear  skv. 

It  was  a  time  of  lamentation  for  our  friends,  and  rejoiein::  3. 
for  our  en<Mnies.  Said  oiu^  of  thtj  latt<*r,  **  Now  their  build-  —  j 
in;rs  are  burned,  tlnre  is  no  liope  for  them.  '*     Another  said.        .  j 

'*!  wish  li^htnin^  from  heaven  would  burn  down  Wilber-       

force."  This  one  supimsed  his  impious  prayer  wa**  more  -^ 
than  answered. 

Hut  we  beliifveii  and  said.  *'Out  of  the  anhe-i^  of  the  U*au-  ^  ^ 
tiful  frame  buildin^^  a  nobler  one  shall  rine.  "      Mr.  MiU-h-  ^  mi- 

ell  liad  p»ne  to  Xenia.  with  almost  all  the  students,  t<i  wit .3. 

ness  the  celebration  of  the  fall  of  Richmond. 

Two  obstre|K'rous  female  students  were  detaine«I  on  tht— -z=«i' 
^roun<ls  by  way  of  pnnishm<*nt  for  acts  of  diml)edieni«.  I^E^  I 
wa^  attending  Conference  at  Haiti  more,  and  M]i<h  Maltb\~ -^' 
wa>  Irft  aloiic  No.  she  was  not  alom*.  As  (tod  was  iiiilli^  ^ 
Daniel  in  the  lion'<  dm,  and  with  his  thnn;  brethren  inthi—  -*' 
tirrv  fnrnarr.  m»  was  lie  witli  her  in  the  trouble  at  WiUier '" 

■ 

t'<irrc.  \Vitli(»ut  falt«-rin^.  on<- of  tlie  etitt^ges  wasuMivertei^ — ^ 
iiilii  :i  m'Ihh)1  r(N>ni.  and  tin*  >cholars  taught  therein,  till  thi —  -^' 
la<-t  111'  .liMH*.  wbirji  trrminatffl  the  ac£id(*mie  vear:  afti-r'"^'' 
wliirli.  all  tlic  «tnd('Nt^  fn»ni  abroful  \v«*nt  lionie. 

Till-  Miaji»rit\    nf"  tbi-  ad\an««'<l  students  never  relurneil^    -^•. 
but  w.iit  tin»i  In  r  in««l  itni  ions.    Those  who  prefernil  Willier—       " 
t'ni-ri>.  ••;iiiM-  lijrk  till*  iii'.xt  autiiinn.      Meanwhih*.  wi-  \tefaui  -^' 
In  iii:itiii-i-  ■iiir  )i|,-in-  fi»r  rt'bnildin;:.     Tlie  ri*sull   is  U^fi^n^^  e 
t  Ip' roiinr  r  \ .       Tin-   lililirc   will   be   tinishiHl  an«I  deduvk^^B*/ 
\\f\\  -iMiiiiii  r.  jimI  will  III- ;i  l.-iTL't-r.  tint*  r.  and  mtliliT  edifk        ■- 
tli.-ii-  I  III    riirirn  I.      A-  lojiici ^  ibt*  m-Iiini).  it  |mis.<miI  thnHJif      J/ 

Ml--    N|;ilili\   -    ini\..ii-   -v^tiMi    \\;i-   *•!•    atr«-«'ti*d     bv    lV«f 
■ -''.i- '  i-'pii'     ili.-ri  t>ii  iwiIm-  MMMilli^  <^I if '  was  unlit  for  Ij'^*/- 
"»'l  11-     ■  '   n  iitiiMil        Sin    i«  now  ;i  ioi<isionary  in  Asi*  Vi- 


nor,  in  the  service  of  tlie  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  Profesaor  Mitchell 
was  compelled  to  be  in  the  field,  soliciting  fund^  to  aid  U8  in 
rebuilding,  and,  therefore,  for  a  season,  t)ie  management  of 
the  school  fell  upon  our  most  advanced  student,  Mr.  J.  P. 
Shorter,  who  acted  his  part  nobly,  until  we  were  able  to 
secure  the  services  of  competent  Professors,  who  were  soon 
fcmnd  in  the  persons  of  Professor  Theodore  E.  Suliot,  Pro- 
fessor William  Kent,  and  Miss  Sarah  J.  Woodson. 

OPENING   OF    THE   DEPARTMENTS. 

The  Theological  and  Classical  were  opened  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1866 ;  the  Scientific  in  1857 ;  the  Normal  in  1872. 

Graduates  have  gone  forth  from  all  these  Departments, 
except  the  Law,  and  only  three  from  that  have  been  put 
U{x>n  the  study  of  Law. 

GRADUATES   FROM   THE   THEOLOGICAL   DEPARTMENT. 

Rev.  John  F.  Janifer,  B.  D 1870 

Rev.  Thomas  H.  Jac^kson,  B.  D 1870 

Rev.  Isaiah  H.  Welch,  B.  D 1870 

Rev.  Benjamin  F.  Lee,  B.  D 1872 

Rev.  George   T.  Robinson,  B.  D 1872 

Rev.  Charles  Edward  Herbert,  B.  D 1872 

Rev.  John  W.  Beckett,  B.  D 1872 

Rev.  Henry  A.  Knight,  B.  D 1876 

Rev.  John  Coleman,  B.  D , 1876 

Rev.  John  G.    Yeiser,  B.  D 1876 

Rev.  George  C.  Whitfield,  B.  I) 1876 

FROM    THE    CLASSH'AL. 

Mr.  Joseph  P.  Shorter,   A.  B 1871 

Mr.  Samuel  T.  MitihcIK  A.    B 1873 

Mr.  Alexander  Dumas  Delany,  A.  B 1873 

Miss    Mary    E.   Davis,   A.  B 1874 

Miss  Julia  A.  SlMntcr,    A.  B .1873 

Mr.  Samurl   IL    Hailcv.    A.   H 1874 

Mr.   Andrew  T.   Bowles,    A.    B 1876 


FROM    TIIK    NORMAL. 

Miss  Almira  Co|K*land,  B.  E IC* 

Miss  Virginia  Copeland,  B.  E 1>C:» 

Miss  Maggie  E.  Crable,    B.  E hT:'. 

Miss  Carrie  L.  Jenkens,  B.    E l**T:i 

Miss  Ella  J.  Greene,   B.  E 1^7:; 

Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Baker.   B.  E W\ 

FROM    THE   SClKNTIFir    DEPARTMENT. 

Miss  Lottie  P.  Harris,    B.    S 1S72 

Miss  Hallie  Q.  Brown,  B.  S W:^ 

Miss  Marv  E.  Ashe,  B.  S W:^ 

Miss  Caroline  Z.  Jenkins,    B.    S 1>7'> 

Miss  Zelia  R.  Ball,  B.  S l>75 


srrrEsSlON  OF  PRINriPALS,  PR0FES»<»RS  ANIi  TEArHKR.-  IXUKK 
THE    ArsPHES  OF   THE  riN<INNATI     CONFEREXrE  oV 
THE     METHODIST    E.    (HrRrH. 

I. 

Rev.   M.  P.  (iaddis,  Principal;    Mrs.  M.  P.  (lUikli.s    A- 

si  slant,  aUmt  six  months. 

11. 
Pnitehsor  James  K.  Parker,     Principal:    Mr>.    Jaiut'*^  K 
Parker,  Matron;    Miss  Mjiggie   Baker,    Tearher  of  >lu-ir 
Miss  Marv  J.  Allen,  Teaehvr  of  English.  aU)Ut  two  war*. 

I  I  1. 

KfV.  Riehanl  S.  Ru*«t,  D.  I)..  President  ■  \Vi*.*^lf\aii  I'm- 
versitv).  Profrs.M>r  of 'rhiMih»gv  an<l  Mental  S<'ien<f  :  limn!* 
W.  Meinl«'ll.  A.  .M..  r  \Ve<lfv:m  Iniversitv*.  Pntfl•^M>r  •4 
Langmijri's  :iihI  Nntunil  Si'i«*nees:  Mary  J.  Allen  iWt^ 
I«*vjin  Aradrniv),  Pn-<«'ptress,  Tfin-liiT  of  Kreiu-h  and  Math* 
t'Uialir^:  Sarah  J.  \V«NM|snn  (Oherlint,  TeaeluT  i»f  Kiijili^h 
I)r|iartnM'nt  :  AdcJaiiU'  Warn-n  <<)lH'rlin',  Tearlirr  nf  Ii»- 
^Inniifiital   and    \"<m;iI    \ln».ir. 

|*riifi---iir   Wtiidi-ll    \\a-  -iiii-i-rdi  «|    li\    Pr<»h'^*»iir  IMiuv  > 
l'in\d.   A.  !»..  ( >lMiIin       Mi-<  Warnn  \va>  ^iH'«'ee«hil  l»v  .Mi^* 


Riffington,  New  York ;  and  Miss  Allen  was  succeeded  by 
Miss  Isabella  Oaklov. 

srcCESSION    rNDER   THE   AUSPICES  OF   THE   A.    M.    E.    CHURCH, 

FROM   1863-65. 

Right  Rev.  D.  A.  Payne,  D.  D.,  President  (Gettysburg Theo- 
logical Seminary),  Professor  of  Christian  Theology,  Mental 
S<Mence,  and  Church  Government. 

John  G.  Mitchell,  A.  M.,  (Oberlin),  Professor  of  Greek, 
I^atin  and  Mathematics. 

Miss  Esther  T.  Maltby,  A.  B.,  (Oberlin),  Lady  Principal, 
Matron  and  Secretary  of  Faculty. 

Mrs.  Fannie  A.  Mitchell  (Oberlin),  Assistant  Teacher 
and  Head  of  IntenntHliate  Department. 

FROM  1866  TO  1868. 

Right  Rev.  D.  A.  Payne,  D.  D.,  President  (Gettysburg 
Theological  Seminary). 

Professsor  John  (t.  Mitchell,  A.  M.,  (Oberlin). 

Rev.  William  Kent,  M.  D.,  (England),  Professor  of 
Natural  Science. 

Theodore  E.  Suloit,  A.  M.  (Edinburgh,  Scotland),  Profes- 
sr>r  of  Latin  and  French  Literature,  and  Adjunct  Professor 
of  Mathematics. 

Miss  Sarah  J.  W<HKls(m,  Oberlin,  Preceptress  of  English 
and  Latin,  and  Lady  Princij)al  and  Matron. 

Miss  WcKxlson  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Josephine  Jackson, 
B.  S..  Adrian,  Michigan. 

FROM    18(>8  TO   1869. 

This  year  finds  Bishop  Payne  still  acting  as  President, 
hut  not  as  a  Professor,  the  Theological  Department  being 
managed  wholly  by  Rev.  Henry  C.  Fry,  A.  M.,  Oberlin. 

Professor  John  Smith,  Oberlin,  succeeded  Professor  Mitch- 
ell, and  Mrs.  Messenger  succeeded  Miss  Josephine  Jackson. 

Rev.  Thomas  H.  Jackscm,  B.  D.,  Wilberforce  University, 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  Historv,  Homiletici*  and  Pastoral 
Theologv. 


WillijiiM  W.  A<lan)s,  AinlM-rsf,  A.  M.,  l*n»iV>siiror(Jn-«-k  ar 
Xatural  Scirurr. 

Ivijrht  Hcv.   K.  (I.  MortiintT.    ProtVssfn*  «»f  Latin,  (Ip-»-I 
Kx<»p'sis.  ami  Adjuiu't  Proli»ss<»r  of  Math<*iiiatics. 

Dr.  Wilson,  TraclHT  of  tin*  Ilebrfw    Lan^na^r  ami   H 
l)n»w  Kxcp'sis. 

R<>sw<'ll  Floward.  A.  M.  B.  L.,  Professor  of  [.aw. 

MonoraMr  .lolm  Little.  IVfjfossor  of  Law. 

Mrs.  AVu-o  M.  A<lanis.  Hf»lyokr.   La<ly    Principal.  Matn» 
an<l  t<*arlu*r  of  F^nj^lish;  who  was  succi-fKlocl  hy  Mis<  Krnin 
L.  Parker  :  who  was  siK^MMMled  hy  Miss  L(*onore  (Vmp'loi' 
Miss  I'arkcr  was  (A'  the  Weslfvan   Frnialo  *Sefiiinarv.  O3 
fonl.  f>hio:  Miss  Contrdon  of  OIhtIim. 

FROM    1x70  TO   1S7<). 

Bishop  l*ayn<'  is  still  tlw  Prrsiilent.  Professor  Jark^>i 
was  suc<'(hm1<*<1  hv  Rrv.  B.  F.  Lee,    Willierforee   Universitv 

Benjamin  II.  Sampson.  A.  M..  Oherlin,  sueeeedinl  Profes- 
sor Mortimer  as  Profrssor  of  Latin.  (J reek  ami  Matheiiialic^ 
ami  StM*n*tarv  of  the  Kaenltv. 

•  ■ 

Rev.  Brniamin  F.  L<m*  is  in  turn  sueeeisliMl  hv  Pmfi-!»!M>i 
Thomas  H.  Jackson,  ami  Professor  Sani|»sonV  chair  i?-  ntnr 
tilled  l)V  Pn^fessor  Joseph  P.  Shorter,  the  tirst  graduate 
from  our  Classical  department:  at  tin*  same  time  Miss  Mc- 
Bri<l<*  is  su<'ree<led  hy  Miss  Klla  J.  <Jreene,  in  all  things  ex- 
cepting th<*  Lan^uap's. 

t»i*K    mkthoiis 

in    the    Classical  and   Mathematical    ne]»artin<'nt.  are  the 
same  a>  L'encrally  nl)(ain  in  American  ci»ilep's. 

In  the  Normal,  wc  have  the  metlitNlsof  Oswepi.  In  th<* 
l»ract  icin^  scIhm>|s  i»f  the  Nnrmal  I)e)»artment  then*  is  noth- 
intr  peculiar  Init  our  manner  of  teacliin^  Orthupraphy  and 
OrthtN'py;  here  we  emph>y  analysis .  tliat  is  ti)  say.  imme- 
diately :it't«r  a  pupil  ha<  spelled  a  word,  he  is  nH|uire<I  to 
tell  how  manv  ji-lti  r-.  how  maiiv  vowcN,  and  how  manr 
<<»Msoiiant^  it  ('•Hitain-*.  then  to  i^ive  the  4|iia]ity  and  quan- 
titv  of  cvcrv  vowel.  :inil  ti»  di-^l  ini!ni<li  tlie  i'hrtrarlrri«»tii'^ 
of  the  -uli  vtM-.iN.  iiiitl  tin-  ij^pirati**. 
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W'r  ^Irt'Mi  Miis  tlw  iM'st  inrtluHl  of  IrMcliiii^  tht'  art  of 
sju'llin;! :  heraiisr  it  is  thr  iu<»st  tli<»r(>u^li  :  Jiii<lals4»  V>f'('mist', 
\vlu*n  xhr  principle  is  rontiiui.-illy  appli<'<i,  ami  th<'  habit  is 
foniu'd,  ill  sul»s(H|iu*nt  litV  tin*  individual  will  be  satisfied 
with  n(»thing  short  of  a  tlioroujrji  kn(»wledge  of  (int/  abjert 
whi<*h  hi*  may  uudertJike  to  scrutinize  ;  nr  miif  siihjrrf  he  iiuiif 

Iteiji  It  In  f'iii'f'j<ttif(ltf . 

Ill  our  Theological  l)(*[)artinent.  we  (*iiiploy  both  the  in- 
ductive and  deductive  iiietluMJs.  allowiufr  the  largest  liberty 
of  investigarion  and  of  expression  ;  exce])ting  that  whieh 
l>orders  u|M)n  inipi<»ty  and  blasphemy. 

olK    AIM 

is  to  make  ( -hristiaii  scholars,  not  mere  lHK»k-worms,  but 
work(»rs,  nhiratal  imrh'ts  with  (mm!  for  man — to  et!*eet  which 
we  employ  not  the  ('lassies  and  Mathematics  only,  but 
S<'ien(^e  and  Philosophy  also,  thi'  former  for  their  discrim- 
inating, jM)lishing  and  cultivating  infiuences,  the  latter  for 
the  quickness  and  exactness  which  they  impart  to  the  cog- 
nitive faculty,  and  the  seed  thoughts  which  they  never  fail 
to  sow  in  the  mind.  And  v<'t  wr  hold,  that  the  Classics 
and  Mathematics,  as  S<*ience  and  Philoso]>hy,  (tan  and 
must  be  consecrated  to  human  woll-b<Mng  by  the  teaching.*^, 
the  siMitiments.  and  the  s])irit  of  Jesus. 

Ol'K     SOCIAL    S(HHorNI)IN(JS. 

\Ve  are  in  the  midst  i>f  a  farming  region,  immediately 
encircled  by  ten  families,  who  are  als<»  educating  their  chil- 
«lren  in  our  scIkk)!  ;  two  of  them  wen*  formerlv  students, 
who,  since  th<»v  left  us,  have  been  marrie<l,  and  arc  now^  in 
their  turn  (*du(»ating  their  children  in  their  own  Alma  Ma- 
ter. Th(»  influence  of  the  College  U}Mm  these  children  is 
manifest ;  not  only  in  th(Mr  manners,  but  alw)  in  their  tal- 
ents, for,  of  ]'2i\  to  l'V>  stu<lents  who  have  annuallv  filled 
our  halls  during  the  last  four  years,  none  sur].msH  them  in 
mental  jH>w'ers;  very  tew  etjual  them  in  capiK'ity  or  ability. 


Thr  rrjil  rstjitr  «»r  WiUHTrnni-  (•niiijin>    .">!»  ;H'ri*>  i»l  Liih 
finely  tinilM'i^Ml.  nud  :ilnnHl;intlv     wmIitimI     with     inimr 
s|»j'inj>f>.      Til*'  <':iiM)»us  finln'Jicr?-  ;iImhi!  ten  ;iiti"»:    '»  iii  imi^^ 
mikI  •*>  in  tin*  mir.      It    i^  l  r.ivrrxil    l»v   :i    nivinr.    wliii-li  :^ 
rtTlain    |M>int>  iMTonirs  so  «1»t|i    ;i>     to    iM-lip^r     tin-  ;i|m- 
ot'    thf    ru]>aln.    \V2  t'rt't    lii'ih.      It>    nn-jnuliTinLr*'   :ir»'  ••.•»* 
soiithciist  ))v  north,  thinking  iind  nmuidintr  tli<-  ri'.'ir  **{  \\\ » 
r!un)»us  intn  ^rracrt'nl  rnrv<»s  and  sln|n's.  prmlm-in;;  tin-  t'nri 
nt'  a  niinatnrr    tahlr-land.    >harplv    di'tincfi    autl    iH*autit'ii 
Tlir  front  is  li*v<*l,  with  a  >li«rlit  indrntun-  running  *<iiitl 
ward,      ft  is  shaded  hv  t'on-st  tn-c>  and  a  few  fViTirn-t-n!'. 
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ol   I{    IMtopKKTV 

i-onsist^  of  tiftv-two  a<-rr>  of.  undniatin;r  lanil.  wliirli   na 
heavily  tinihered  when   w**   lM»n^hl    it.  in   \sii:\,      |t  i-  tn* 
Versed  hya  deep  ra  vine,  t  hrou^h  whieli  a  nniriniirin^stn'^iin 
let  nieander>  winter  and  >uniiner.      At  tlie  time  of  it<«  |iiir 
j'hase.  there   were  tiv»-  mineral   >prin^s  rniniin^  oui  of  tht 
sides  tif  this  ravine,  whi<h  an*  at  present  rediUM**!  t«i  tlini- 
eaused   l)y  the  diininntion   n\'  \\\r  tiniher.  whieh    ha>  U-i-i,;:^- 
t-nl   down   for  fuel   and  other  pnr|M»e>.     <)nt)ir**c  Hftv-lni*- 
aere«.  wr  have  ten  hnildin«r>.  r\<lusivr  of  a  harn  and  -tahh-. 
Nine   of   tlM'**!'    huildinjx>   an*  ••otta«fes,  fn-eted   witliin   thi 
ranipii'^.     Tliev  are  inhaliited  rhirtiv  hv  <tiident«  aiiii  fanii- 
li(*s.  who  r.'nnc   to  i-dneatr   thfir  i-hildn-n  nndi-r  i*ti||ri!i'  rf. 
<tri<-t i^n^  and  intln«-nr»-^. 

The   main   fditicr    i^   hnilt  in    thr  i-cntcr  of  thi*  i*:iiii|in-. 
TIm*  t'onndat  i<»ii>  jin-  of  -^nlid  linir-stonf.     Tin*  >ii|H*r^lriii'turi- 
i-*  iA   yri\  lirirk.  ihrrr    ^inri«'>  alH»vr    ihr   liaM*iiii*nt.   anii   i» 
M    l»y    MU)  trrt.      It    ••ndMaci"*'  ;i   i-rntcr  anil  two  wiii^>.  tin 
«i'nt<'r  i-    H»  hv  .">*J.  thr  winL'>  an*  Iti  l»v  liii.     Thi^  huiMiiiL': 
e«»ntain>  fiiiht  riM-itat ion  and  unc  Icrinrc  rooms. tint*  ;irt  aii«i 
'MK-   niu>'i<-  I'lMiiii.  iini-  lihr.'iry.  and   a   lar^i-   hall,  to  U*  fitt*^ 
ii)>  for  :i    niM<>(-iini.      It  ha-   aNn  livr  <liirmitiirii*^.  with  tort" 
hcd  riN tiii^.  .ind  •-IcciiinL:  ai'«'Mnini(Miat  ii>n'«  tor  i*ii;litv  iierNiii^^ 
The  ha^iiiniit    rt>ntain<*    tit'ti'rn    riNtni^.  uliirh   eiiihniet*  tl*^^ 
kiti'ht'n.    ii:niti\.    ^toi'i-    riMiiii^.    dinin^    liall.    l:iniiiir\    ai  ^ 

■ 
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^l^M^piiiji  apartments  for  all  connect «h1  with  the  e.iilinary 
an<l  liiuiHlrv  wtn'k.  When  the  dormitories  and  ei)t tapes  are 
tiUed,  stndeiits  often  find  eomfortahh*  aeeomniodations  in 
tln>  <-omm<Kli(»us  hns^^nent. 


at  n    l.lllKAItV    AM>    MISKIM. 

Tlie  lilinirv  rontiiins  a)N>nt  :>,(NHMN»iind  vulnmes  and  .KM) 
|»;im)ildets.  Tlie  m(»st  of  them  are  useful.  Amtuip  these 
an-  tew  lMH»ks  of  reference.  We  have  none  that  ean  1h»  eon- 
>idere(I  :is  rarr.  Our  museum  is  .<«i  small  that  we  eall  it 
notlnnp  more  than  the  neuelus  of  a  future  on<'. 

<iKATKKl  r.    l{KroI,|,K<  TlON>   oK    HKNKVoLKNrK. 

Ill-fore  eon<'ludinp  thi.*»  hi>tori<'al  sketeh,  it  seems  |»ro|H*r 
to  make  a  «rraleful  reronl  of  thi».<e  who  jrenerously  Hi<le<l  us, 
when  we  most  m-edrd  their  assistance  to  make  our  verv  ex- 
i^tenee  an  un(|Uestionahl«'  fact,  tor  at  that  time  .*<oiiie  of  our 

«»wn  sln»rt-si;jhled  | pie,  for  whose  s)N'eial  lH»neHt  we  have 

always  iilanned  and  cxceutf'd.  had  ftirmailv  denied  it. 

In  March,  l.S(>.'>.  our  friend>  of  the  Cincinnati  (*oiifereuee 
of  the  Metlnwlist  Kpiscopal  Church  s<ilfl  us  the  pn»|H*rty 
tor  its  in«lehtrdnc«»-i.  which  was  ><ln.(NM).  and  that.  t<M».  at  the 
time  when  th**  aifcnt  of  thr  State  of  Ohio  st<NN|  anxious  to 
huv  it  at  a  MMK'h  larircr  pricr  for  an  asvlum,  and  from  otluTs 
thi'V  «-oul<l  ha VI-  ohtaincd  tVoui  our  to  twi»-thirds  more  than 
\\r  wrvr  ahh-  to  \i\\r.  Tlirir  iihfralitv  placed  a  valuahlc 
*eat  of  Irarnin;:,  >\ith  at  jra-t  si.tHK)  uiirth  of  furniture, 
within  ourreai'h.  and  t hiTct'iirr  wc  ou;iht  to  he  ;:rateful. 

In  ixr»7-<i.s.  tin-  SiMiei\  tor  the  l'rom«»tion  of  (Nill<*piate 
antl  'rhi'oloLrical  Kilih-ation  at  the  Wot  aided  u>  in  tin*  *«uin 
iif  j(|..s4M).  I. it  it  Im'  rrmi-ndHrrd  that  \\r  wen-  hurnt  out  in 
till-  -print:  **\  l^'i-V  In  l>»r»7  we  had  erri-tcd  the  wcst<>rn 
wini:  itf  onr  i-ditici-:  hut  it-  \\all>  weri*  not  oulv  unpieturtHi 
and    it*  tliH»r*  uni'ar|H't«'d.  ihi-y  wen*  iiHfJuMfttt^l  and   it#»#</// ; 

ttff  iirtmiiil  "^  fin  .->»  iihil  tin   f*  m  in'ih  nil  iij*fmff. 

At  iii\  i-aiiM'^i  ill  vjiat  iiin.  the  ^inmI  St'f-retarv.  I>r. 'IMifitMi 
Kaldw  ill.  ranic  In-  *>a\v  tin*  "a}»)iidlinu  i»hstael«'s"  wliieh  we 
liail  to  lai'i' and  overcoUH-.      IIi«»*oul  wa.- -tirn**!  to  it!-d«*ptlis. 


and  hihi  elo<jUent  ph-a  in  our  behalf  indiujed  the  Soeiety  to 
vote  us  »1,«(K)  tor  the  year  1867.  In  1868-ti9  they  ajrain 
voted  us  Sl,80().  Although  the  funds  of  the  society  did  not 
enable  them  to  make  jr^xxi  the  whole  of  this  lant  vote,  what 
we  did  receive  was  of  signal  benefit,  and  we  are  therefnr^' 
thankful. 

The  American  I'nitarian  AssiK'iation  aided  us  from  IStiS 
to  lS7o,  at  an  average  of  JRo(K)  per  annum.  The  tirat  twelve 
months  of  that  time  tliev  gave  us  $80C),  in  all  alxnit  S4.(MX>. 
We  have  received  from  them,  for  purely  educaticmal  pur- 
poses, in  the  form  of  lectures  on  different  branches  of  natural 
s(*ifnce,  including  cx}>erimcntal  physics,  also  lectures  on 
literature  and  ])hilos()j)hy.  Tht*  lectures  an  literature  were 
V)oth  Biblical  anci  secular.  Thev  were  deliven»d  bv  tht- 
scholarlv  Professors  of  Anti(M»h.and  have  been  v^erv  service- 
able  to  our  graduates,  not  only  in  stimulating  them  to  deep 
research,  but  also  in  ])olishing  their  style,  for  which  we 
ought  to  l)c  grateful. 

To  construct  our  new  cditice.  Rev.  R.  8.  Rust,  I).  I).,  ami 
Rev.  .1.  F.  Wright,  I).  !).,  ea(rh  gave  us  $100.  For  our  en- 
dowment fund.  .John  Pfatf,  Kscp,  of  Cincinnati,  and  P.  P. 
Mast,  Ks(j.,  of  Springtield.  Ohio,  cjU'Ji  has  subscribed  I5(W. 
The  latter  is  to  ])ay  his  subscri])tion  sometime  in  the  cow- 
ing sunnner. 

In  I'S^vS  that  nol>le  philanthropist,  H<m.  (rerritt  Smith. 
sent  us  .S")(X>;  the  same  vear  the  e(iuallv  noble  (Tiief  Justice 
Chase  indneed  an  Knglish  gentleman  to  send  us  $8(X.):  sub- 
seijUcMtly  the  ( 'hief  .Justice  gave  us  S2oO,  and  in  his  last  will 
bee  j  11  eat  eel  us  ^lOJMJO.  In  this  last  instance  he  magnified 
his  greatness  in  making  us.  who  arc  the  jKK)rest  of  (iiidV 
p(M)r  in  the  Tniti'd  States,  the  lirst  object  of  his  <'onsi<lenite 
bencN'oleUee. 

Now.  and  h<]'<'.  wr  icenrd  the  facts  that,  in  1S(|9,  we  re- 
reived,  thi'ongh  (ieneral  Howard,  fr<un  the  Free<lmen*s  Bu- 
reau S)'».(MK).  .ind  in  l-Syo  we  received  from  the  same  Bureau.. 
by  special  a<'i  of  (  nugirss.  S2'").(KK).  foralliif  which  we»»ught 
tn  br  -lalcriil.  Total  IVnm  tlie  Hureau,  l|;2S,(KX».  All  thi.** 
has  been   >|>ent   in   luiilding,  except  5^'>,12'1,  which  was  |Mii(l 


ajrent  a^   perceiitugr.     ('ouct'rniiip  «)ur  bcni^fiwtors. 

earthlv  <*anvr  hahs  U't'ii  tininhtMl,  irr  hnn  thev  niav 
*war(lod  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just/'  Coneerninfr 
who  are  still  living,  nrpratf  that  they  and  theirs  may 

laek  a  friend  n<n*  aid  in  th(?  time  of  need  or  the  dav 
ersitv. 

rOLLKUK    SOCIKTIKS. 

"  S<K;iety  of  Inquiry  on  Missions  "  was  organized  I)v 
•f'sident,  for  the  purjM)se  of  eollectinjr  information  con- 
\\l  Christian  Missions  from  all  souivos,  foreign  and 
tie,  and  Ui  cuitivate  the  s])irit  of  missions  in  the 
>gieal  students  for  whose  s])ecial  henetit  the  organiza- 
'aj«  brought  into  existence.  Sin(;e  then  other  persons 
been  aUmitteil  Ui  meml)ersliip,  V)ut  the  extension  of 
)rivilege  to  pers<»ns  not  members  of  the  Theological 
tment  has,  in  some  respects,  damaged  the  original 
•ter  of  the  Societ  v. 

« 

'  Soldalean  Smdety  was  organized  by  the  students,  the 
it  ]*rof([»ssor  Shorter,  then  a  student,  being  their  leader. 
I  debating  club.  ]tii  design  is  mutual  improvement 
;ij)osition,  disputation  and  oratory, 
side  of  the  Institution,  but  (^onne<'ted  with  it  bv  lH>nds 
iicst  friendship,  is  the  "  College  Aid  SiK'iety,"  ironsist- 
licHv  of  married  ladies,  and  some  of  the  oldest  female 
)ts.  Its  iiim  is  dct'lared  in  its  name.  Tliis  Societv 
into  existen<-e  through  the  wants  of  the  C'olh»g(\  and 
Mi<lered  signal  services  to  the  Tniversity  in  times  of 
•rassment. 

ilberforcc  Tnivcrsitv  Kn<lowment  Ass<M'iation,*'  out- 
}f  the  Institution,  consists  chiellv  of  ministers  and 
n  of  the  Ohio.  Pittsburgh  and  Kentucky  Conferences, 
re  cjirncst  workers  in  its  iM'half,  and  c<ninected  with 
ii  friendsliip  jis  sincere  ;is  it  is  earnest,      //x  ttf/jfrf  /x  thr 

liO.\in)IN<.     KAeilJTlKs. 

ilents  e;ni    ho.ird   in   jjimilies  Ibr  .S2.t*^>  and  J<2.''»<*  per 


A    l>nanli!i;r  (In^.  r»ni>is!  iiit:  n\'  tin-  ««tiuli*nt»-.  iinlM'i'*^'- 

Im)|||      -rxr>.     i>    r;il|('<i      ■  TIm'      MlltUal     Ivrlit'l"     .V*»^"iliti« »  '  ' 

r>tKinl    i<  tuniislird   l>y  thi'-  rhili  lor  5<1..">0  prr  \v«M'k     T^  ' ' 

liiiflttfinn     frr    i>    -^^'JO.   iurlinl  i  M^T    tin-    first     Wi'fk-    ImupI-      •" 

lliiit  tin-  lir>t  minitli'>  l)Oiinl  will  rosl  :i  imw   nn-iiilMr  *T  -    ■" 
iit'tci"  tlint.  niily  sr>.(N)   |M'r  mniith.      It  \v:i>   tir>!  iii:in:iL'»''l       *'^ 
.1  Sti'WJinl.  :i  Srcrrt.irv  mihI  it  Trfjisiin'r.  rl»M't<-«l  !'n»iii  ;iiii«  *•   ^'- 
t  hrmsflvi's  :  lnit    nt    tin-  rinl  nt'  cvitv    why   tli«-v    \\«n       "*  ^ " 

•         •  • 

vi»lvr<l  in  «lrl»l>.  At  lln-  ♦•mint'  tluiM-  yt'jir*.  it  \v:«-  t'tiii  ■'"' 
timl  tlirir  iii;(iia^n'iiH'nt  w;i>  rniiinu>:  >iii<T  tlii*n  it  lia-ln-  '*'' 
^M;it!iitnii>ly  iiiauii^rd  l>y  mim-  ot'  <»ur  l*n»t'«*>HH>.  \v|j«»  I  -»■  "*" 
\\i>\  itiily  kept  tin*  Chil)  out  nt'  ilfht.  )Mit  )i:i>  hiifl  a  -nrjil  '•* 
Inr  it  at  tin-  <'inl  ut"  till-  cnllrjrr  vj-ar.  TIh-v  liin-  a  rimk.  '•-  '•' 
takf  turn  t»»  wait  U|M)n  t ln'nis<-lv<'s  at  talili*.  aii«l  tlnn  ^ '^ 
rnlucf  tln'ir  i-x|H-n><'>  li»  tin*  mlnniifnn.  Tin-  ytiuipp:  in* -n  ■*^" 
tin-  Innvirr  |»art  nf'ilM-  work,  tin*  yuunir  wniiuMi  tin-  li;:ht-^     f 


-«»ri:<  K>  111    iNtu.MK    vM»  I'I:k>k.\t  •«»M»iri«i.\ 

A>  rr'«jMMi>  i'n<ln\vnn'nt  •»!'  l'rotr>>iM>lii|»>.  \\r   liiivi-  ii«(i  » 
A-   rr'«jM'rt>  •^i'ln»lMr«»lii]i>.  wi-  lijivr  an  endow im-nt  «»!*  ?*J.:*«i    ■ 
uliirli    yirhl>  ;i'«>i-.tain-<-    tn   ?ui»  -t iKlrnt<.  iji vini:  ••arh   t^ 
-urn  lit"  s7n..">n  .ninually.      Tm  tlmn^anil  •iiillar'*  i>t' tlit- Avt    * 
•  .•»t;ii»-  li.ivi-   Im'»  II  -rt  :i|iart    l'«»r  mir  lu-iM-lit.  an«l  tin-  inti-ri-— " 
.it  «;  I  Ml"  .int..  |»aiMi»\«r  tiMi-  -i-nii-annnally.     thirrlnir* 
'rrr;i-iiry  yirM-  ii-  .ill   ;i\rr;itji- nj"  .<! ,t M M >  ail niial Iv  :  tuitii 
t'<><--  jimI  n-nt «.  MiiiMinii  iiiL!  tuMlHint   '^•'i.^nni  annnallx  :  liiiii'** 
ill    till     \\  ••-t.  Ill    I   niiiii    Till  irr.-tiili  < '(ini|iany.  ami   tin    ra  "* 

itiii'l   lirlwtMii    I'il  1 -liiiri:!!  :iliil  < '|r\  ihiiid.  lM*i||ifiit  lii-ij  li\    tJT 

l:ii'  t  li  i't' .1  ii-t  ji «  (  li.-i-i-.  iinioiint  inu  til  sKijimi:  hnt  thi* 
.ti  |ii< -I  iif  iMii  .i\  .'lil.-iMi  .  Miirallx  an<l  intcllfrtiKiJli .  |  i 
li'  '.  •  \\>  •■.•Mi|»;iif  !;i\  iii;ilil\  with  -iinihir  in**t  itiiti(i|i«.  V 
Icivi-.i   i-liniili  witiiiii    (III-  I   ni\  iT'^it  \'.  I>\'  ini*ai)«   lifMliii 

tlr«     iM'ir;il    .|pi|    ! «  I  I'j  It  III-  ili;n;ii"lrr  III"    \]it     «i  mli'nt «  ;irt    In  I 

t-i  :.i  I !  >    .1  M<  •->  ■  '  j.  -•  •  I  li.i  I   iii.-i  )i  \    v\  hi!  I -III  HI-   III   u**  nitt  rli  I  J 

'  ■'      I  l|i    I  1      ■  HI  r  I?  u.i  !     «'  .   1  Mil    Mi'J       li  .1  \  •      II-    .I*    f:iri|i-«1    (  'llf 
'  i.'  !■  1  ■      '  i    .  -    .   Iilll.    !■    W  i      ii.l  \  I     .lUii  a    Will    liMlKlL'til   SiIhI 

■I '.iij.iil    I'-,     'in     l'>i<l'  --III  -  :iiii|  .Ills  :iiii-i-i|  o^lnili  Ml* 


■l» 


1  tin'  Normal  Di'piirtnient  nrr,  .Juniors 4 

Seniors 1 

Cliissicjil          *•                      Sophomores 1 

.Juniors 1 

Seniors 1 

Theolojrieal     **                      Freshmen  (> 

Sophomores 2 

Seniors 2 

••  TlitM>lVHl  Dep'tm't,  in  ditierent  staj^es  of  pn'])arat*n.  20 

•'  S(*ientifi<*  Department,  an*  Sophomores 2 

.Juniors 1 

**  Training  Seli<H)l,  of  diti'enMit  grades 50 

*•  Different  stages  of  English  studies 4(5 

Total *127 

SUMMARY    OK    KKSn/PS    FROM    ISf^^    TO    187<). 

Fully  toappreeiat(»  the  resultsof  our  efforts,  it  is  ue(*essary 
'  n'lnemher,  first,  that  the  lOth  of  March,  IHTf),  will  he  just 
lirteen  years  since  W(*  ])urehased  the  real  estate  of  WillxM*- 
rce  Univeritv,  at  a  cost  of  S 1 0,000  ;  and  the  end  of  .Julv, 
57H,  will  he  thirtei»n  vears  from  the  dav  when  the  sch(X)l 
lis  opened.  Se(;ondly,  that  we  had  not  a  dollar  wIkmi  we 
ade  the  hid  for  the  pro])ertv.  Thirdly,  that  weop(»ned  the 
liool  with  Init  six  pu})ils  in  Primary  P]hglish  studies, 
Lving  hut  one  teaclier,  anrl  that  we  were  ])urnt  out  alxnit 
■'o  years  after  we  nrad<'  the  })urehase  of  the  proj)erty.  Our 
imitories.  recitation  nnnns,  library  an<l  cluipel  wc^re  all 
M  vsumed,  and  our  sch(M>l  almost  hroken  up.  We  had  to 
^in  anew.  Now  we  have  so  far  completed  our  new  l>uild- 
^  that  we  shall  l)c  a)>le  to  dedicate  it  this  sunnner.  Th<» 
mt  edifi<'<'  was  made  of  w(mkI,  erected  on  a  slight  •l>rick 
n^ndation  :  it  was  l)ca.nt  iful,  hut  a  light  and  airy  thing. 
I.  T  present  edifice  is  of  heavy  hrick.  on  massivi*  stone 
Ti  ndation.  The  cost,  when  completed  and  furnished,  will 
ulK)Ut  S4o.(KK).  Within  thirteen  vears  from  the  <lav  we 
•  "ned  our  Primary  Kuglish  scIkm^I,  w(»  shall  have  gradu- 
"^<l  thirt(»cn  vouul^  ladies  and  sixteen  vounij  men. 
^^al,  29. 

^  -At  present  the  total  number  is  VMi. 


All  oiir   ^rnniiNito    )i:ivr   cmLT'iiri'il    in   tin*   )ioiii)r:iM<   .iixi 

IlSft'llI    r|n|)loyinrn1    nf     the      |>ul|»it.    ik\u\    tin*    >*rh<i«il    ri">lli 
Thrt'i'  linvc  ImmII    rlrrt«'<|    tn  iill    l*I'nfrss«»r>li  i  |iS  ill   MH'ir'»«i 

AliiKi  Matrr.  .mkI  <mm'  is  Principal  of  Ijiiroln  Institntc  a 
Hijrli  an<l  Normal  ScIhhjI  of  I  hr  State  of  Misi<»iiri  for  tin- -•••- 
on<lal•v  (•«lurat  ion  ot' colored  voutli.  Ill  addition  tn  ijir^. 
scores  of  undcrirraduatcs  liavc  r<»c<*ivc«l  a  partial  trainiiii: 
within  the  past  twelve  years,  who  are  now  finploVHl  ••? 
have  l)een  eniployt'd  as  teachers  and  si^  preach«T>  in  tli* 
Western   and  Southern  States,  hut  chieflv  in  tin*  latter. 

CONCKKNFN*;  TIIK    KLK<  TloN    oF    TIM'STKKS    AXU    KA<  I'LTV. 

Inasmuch     a>     Wilherforce     i<     under      ih^niiniinuti'tnal 
auspi<'es.  it  was  deeimMJ  prudent  at  tlie  time  of  it>  orirani- 
/ation  to  have  each  Aiuiual   ('onference  re])rpH«»iit*Ml  hy  tnn 
lavuH'n  and  three  derirvmen  :  and,  thereton*.    ina.MnU('h  a* 
there  are  '2'\  Annual  Ctniferences,  therean*  also  1  ]r>den<>ni- 
inational    Trustees,    and  to  these  add  iMiononirv  Tru?<t«t*'. 
and  the  six  Bishops,  who  are  tx  nfiirm  trustees,  and  we  hav»- 
the  enormous  l><>anl  of  l:>t):  \n\X.  jnnrlinillif^  we  have  n<»t  iii«»f>' 
than  *24,  the  lar^rest    nuniher   ever    pri»seiit    at    an   jinrnia' 
inertin^.     The  lesson  taught  us  at  the  end  of  twidve  yt-ar— 
i-.   that    there  i>  no  need  of  havinjr  more  than   one  clfiy}'- 
man  and  one  layman  to  n-present    an    Annual  ('onferf««*»*- 
who  mav  have  alternates:  these,  witli  ten  or  twelve  h<»ii«»»'" 
ary  memher>,  and  the  / »  r////r/VA'<,  from  whom  aiiuijrunn'anl"** 
ennviUed  witliiu  three  hours'  ride  of  tin*  rniviT»<ilv.  w«»iil*  * 
Im-  -ullicient  tor  all  practical  pur|M»srs.     <)ur<iwn  eX|K'rieiv"^' 
and  nh-ervati»»n  for  'JO  years  furnish  stron^r  ohji-etion;*.  aH  •- 
to  tin*  annual  e|eetion(»f  the  Faculty.     The  |Niwer  and  ^k^* 
re«|nisite  to  tin*  ^uccesst'ul  working  of  a  <*ollej;iat«'  in?*tilnti*"' 
are  attained  onlv  hv  the  lont:  experii'iiei*  and  olis«Tvali*»** 
*A   nianv  vears,  and  i*-  t<M»  imiM>rtant  and  valualde  fo  U«  -* 
a<idf  for  the  irrat  iticat  ion  of  the   amhitioiis  and  armipif^ 
•  ii-  the  en\ion^  and  malici<»u-.  a>  ha.**  sometimes  \h^^\\  il«»f^*' 
('•unnion  >en>e  di<t:ite^  the  aholition  of  siu'h  a  rule  and  t  ■  •* 
adnpt  imi  of  ;i  hit  ti-r. 

\\i-  will  iM.w   tini-h  tlii-  hi--torical  sketch  liv   renMirkii^** 


TIh*  Cliartrr  <>t*  WillHTt'orct'  proliihits  all  distinotious 
l>jisi'«l  oil  ra<'r  or  rol(»r.  IJkr  Cliristianity,  of  whicli  it  is  an 
•  •tVsprin;:,  its  a<lvantaj:<'s  antl  farilitics  arc  free  to  all  ra(r<»s. 
Thoujrh  very  imkh-,  younjr  and  weak,  all  tlie  leading  denom- 
inations have  l>een  represented  among  its  teachers  and  its 
Kanilty  as  well  as  its  Trnstees.  MetlnKlists,  Baptists,  Pres- 
byterians, Congregationalists,  Tnitarians  and  Quakers — 
fvrii  Roman  Catholies,  liav<'  met  hen'  on  eommon  grounds. 

To  anv  thinking  mind,  it  mav  he  elearlv  seen   that  if. 

•  «^  ft  • 

withnut  endowment  and  with  very  |MHir  facilities,  so  much 
go<Ml  lias  hecn  JwiMunplished  as  these  jiages  make  rvident, 
a  thousand-fold  more  <'ould  l)e  eflected  if  amply  endowed 
and  ahly  ollict-red.  To  tliis  end,  its  real,  intcdligent  and 
fonsi<l<'rat«'  frimds  should  wisely  plan  and  dilligently  exe- 
i-nt«-. 

DAMKL  A.   I'AYNK. 

1*11  <rlt  lit    Wilhi  rfni'i'i    I'liirn'sif if,  drtfiif  (\tiin*ij^  Ohin, 

Kki'.iu  AKv  LMUh.  IxTr.. 
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^actical     Business     College^ 

COMMERCIAL  BUILDINO, 

aestone  St.,  Springfield,  Clark  County,  Oliio. 


J,  IT*  YAM  SWEItE,  Frimeimi* 


^tablishment  of  the  College—The  great  neeeBBity 
t.  first-claes  Practical  BusineaB  College^  on  a  permanent 
es,  at  this  important  rail-way  and  manufaotaring  center,  led 
he  establishment  of  this  College  March  27th,  1871,  with 
y  facility  for  imparting  a  thorough  practical  business  edu- 
>n,  under  a  new  system  of  instruction. 
^he  Commercial  Course  of  Study  embraces  Book- 
ling  by  Single  and  Double  Entry,  as  applied  to  every 
irtment  of  Trade;  namely,  General  Wholesale  and  Retail 
'chandising;  Changing  Single  to  Double  Entry;  Farming; 
i^inistrators*  Books;  Partnership  Business;  Joint  Stock 
iness,  including  Banking,  Railroading,  Steamboating«  and 
lufacturing;  Commission  Business,  including  Sbipmenta, 
Bignments,  Shipment,  Merchandise,  and  Adventure  Compa- 
;  also  Business  Penmanship;  Short  Methods  of  Commercial 
filiations;  Spelling,  Punctuation,  and  the  proper  use  of 
i  tals ;  Lectures  on  Commercial  Law,  Political  Economy,  and 
ooB  other  branches  of  Commercial  Science; — in  short,  every 
ure  and  principal  of  Book-keeping  is  presented  and  applied, 
l»at  the  Student  may  bo  well  prepared  to  keep  books  in  any 
iich  of  business. 


The  Coarse  of  IttHtPurtlou   is   Practical,  as   welF   i4 
TheoreticaK  and  Ih  arran^cl  so  a»  to  lead  the  Student  8ti>|»  hy 
Hte[),  fr<»in  the  most  Kimplc  entries  to  the  m(»rc  complex,  wirh 
increasing  interest,  until  the  transactions  assume  the  characlirr 
of  Actual    Business,  and  when  he  has  coin|jletcd  the  cuiir-H',  do 
has  not  only   learned  hotr  huHuieHH  in  tfom\  but  hutr  ^#  ih  it. 
The  full  priviletres  of  this  Institution  are  open  to  LatlieA  as  vull 
as  Gentlemen,  a:id  to  them  is  jjriven  the  same  Onirse  ofliiftlrut'- 
tion,  as  to  young  men.     The  demand  for  ladies  for  a  large  <-la«« 
of  positions  which  they  can   fill  quite  as  wcdl  ns  men.  iMialy 
increasing  and  it  can  nut  be  long  before  Book  kee]iiiig  will  Imt 
generally  accepted  as  a  proper  sphere  uf  woman^s  labor. 

QualificutfoHH  for  A^lminnion. — A  gotnl  common 
English  Education  is  all  that  is  necessary.  pre])aratory  loS'l 
mission  in  the  Theoretical  Department,  though  the  moreoori» 
accustomed  to  study^  and  the  farther  he  i;*  advanced,  particiibriy 
in  niatl)ematies,  the  more  rapid  and  satisfactor}*  will  be  Iii9|>r>- 
gress,  and  the  better  accountant  ho  will  be^  when  lie  camplrti-* 
the  course.  Many  students,  however,  do  well,  wLoc«  preliminvj 
education  has  hardiv  embraced  more  than  the  fundameDtal  ral«y 
of  arithmetic,  this  being  the  most  important  ot  ihc  propsraiory 
stuJies,  and  in  addition  to  reading  and  writing,  the  oulv  ^^ 
absolutely  essential.  The  applicant  ahuuld  not  be  nadiT 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

Time  of  Co unneHcinff •—SimXeuU,  (Ladies  or  Gentle- 
men,)  can  enter  at  any  time  as  shall  be:«t  suit  thoir  convviiicBit. 
as  wo  kec))  open  ou  all  week  days,  with  the  exception  uf  Nalit)*' 
al  hididay.H.  Rooms  open  from  *J  to  12  A.  M.,  luid  frunilU»>'^ 
V.  M.  Evening  Sessions  from  7  to  9  P.  M.,  froin  OctQbcr  10 
April.  Students  can  attend  by  the  month,  quarter,  year  or  fur 
the  full  course. 

CositlitioHH  of  JIeinhei*Mhip,  —  Studenta  conDtfciiof 
llieiMM-lv*!s  with  the  C'fdiege  are  expected  lu  be  daily  in  tkc>r 
s^-ats.  iluring  l-.tisiness  lioiirH,  and  (piietly  und  iudiwtrioiitJy  *"' 
plityeil  in  the  reuuhir  W(»rk  id  the  cotirseul  tttuJy  liunnoilial^ 
Iu>lit;iLioii  K^preiall}'  are  ihey  expinrted  ti»  utleud  nil  l»:luri'* 
(iciii  r:il  L'«ii>d  lO'ileril  is  undersliind  willul  all  tiini»4  beolkMrrvol- 
iiolniiU  in  iIm  ('idh;:i'  lii)iinis  bu*  in  passing  to  and  from  llit*"*- 


The  Time  for  the  Full  Caurse  varies  from  six  months 
to  a  year^  according  to  tho  previous  education  and  ability  of  the 
student,  as  well  as  to  tho  amount  of  time  devoted  to  study. 
There  is  no  Commercial  Colh'ge  in  existence  in  which  *' young 
men  can  become  thorough  accountants  in  six  to  ten  weeks," 
and  thnse  young  mm  who  are  caught  by  such  gh'ttering  ad- 
vertisements are  alicays  di8ap|K>intod.  If  a  student  is  well 
advanced  in  common  studies,  and  readv  in  Arithmetical  Calcu 
latioii,  he  can  complete  a  course  in  six  months,  if  not  it  will 
require  longer  time.  But  it  should  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  uny  Commercial  College  offering  to  take  students 
through  a  Complete  Course  in  a  short  time  is  un worth}'  of 
patronage  and  should  bo  avoided.  ISuch  iubtitutions  have 
brought  unmerited  reproach  upon  the  instructors  in  nearly  all 
Business  Colleges. 

The  Theoretical  Department. — In  this  Department 
the  Student  acquires  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Theory  of 
the  Science  of  Accounts,  before  t^e  is  admitted  to 

The  I^ractical  Department. — In  this  department  the 
Student  enters  into  Actual  Jhmness.  He  is  furnished  with 
College  Currency,  buys  and  sells  Merchandise,  Real  Kstate, 
Slocks,  dec,  making  all  necessary  entries  in  his  Books,  and 
writing  out  the  appropriate  Invoices,  Notes,  Drafts,  Beceipts, 
Acceptance}).  Bills  of  Lading,  Business  Letters,  Jbc.,  and  is  re- 
quired to  be  exact  and  systematic  in  the  management  of  his 
affairs ;  so  that  the  student  can  step  from  the  school-room  to 
the  counting  room,  and  keep  books. 

How  we  Teach. — Students  are  instructed  singly,  and  re- 
ceivi)  attention  Irom  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  require,  and 
as  difficulties  arise,  each  student  advancing  in  his  work  accord- 
ing to  his  capacity'  to  comprehend  and  thoroughly  master  it. 
None  are  urged  forward  unduly  in  classes  with  others,  nor  are 
they  kept  back ;  but  each  student  receives  individual  instruction^ 
and  all  are  allowed  and  encouraged  to  progress  as  rapidly  as  they 
can  and  do  tiicir  work  well,  for  ''What  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is 
worth  (loiu^r  well." 

IjCctiires  to  Classes. — Besides  the  individual  instruction 
which  each  siudiiit  n'Cfivos  from  time  to  time,  all  have  likewise 


tho  privilege  of  attonding  a  full  course  of  lectures  delivered  by 
the  Principal,  and  of  being  thoroughly  drilled  in  clnsses,  and  0/ 
liatening  to  demonstrations  on  the  Blackboard;  thus  ccmbioiiv 
the  advantages  of  class  drill  and  individual  instruction. 

DtplomaH  are  awarded  free  of  charge  to  students  who 
complete  the  Full  Course  of  Study  and  sustain  a  satisfsdorr 
examination.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  no  Stodeot. 
under  any  circumstances,  will  be  graduated,  unless  he  ii 
thoroughly  qualified  to  keep  books,  and  is  entitled  to  the  honotv 
of  graduation.  T/ie  Standard  of  graduation  is  high,  so  thai 
none  but  reliable  and  thoroughly  competent  Book- kecpen  re- 
ceive Diplomas,  in  which  case  they  are  a  good  rccommcDiiaiioB 
in  securing 

SttuatiouH* — In  no  case  will  a  promise  be  made  to  api^li- 
cnnts  to  procure  them  situations,  it  being  impossible  to  falfiil 
such  engagements,  as  some  colleges  advertise  to  do.  Yet  eTery 
Student  who  is  reliable  and  thoroughly  qualified  will  lie  freelf 
and  cheerfully  assisted  by  the  Principal  in  obtaining  a  situatioB. 
There  Ih  no  difficulty  in  procuring  a  good  situation,  if  the  appli- 
cant is  reliable.  A  Inrgo  proportion  of  the  graduates  btre 
obtained  permanent  and  responsible  situations  in  the  Ranks lod 
other  BusincHs  Uouses  in  this  City. 

LoratioH. — The  College  is  located  in  the  City  of  SpringlleM. 
Clark  County,  Ohio.  It  formerly  occupied  Rooms  in  the  Oper* 
House,  but  on  the  first  of  January,  1876,  it  was  removed  totke 
New  Commercial  Building  on  Limestone  Street,  a  few  dofH* 
from  the  Post  OHIce.  and  within  a  few  squares  of  the  PaUi^ 
Library,  and  many  prominent  business  housoa. 

Springfield  is  a  point  well  known  and  easy  of  acceiks  fron  *■? 
direction.  Its  advantages  as  a  residence  an«l  biiainesa  locatto* 
arc  too  obviouH  and  well  understood  to  require  eztended  noti*^ 

This  IiiKiitutinn,  locrited  at  a  great  Railway  and  Maniifkc^*'' 
ing  Center,   nfTurds   the  young   men  of  our  country  auj 
advantii^es  for  a  thorough  pnictical   business  education. 

SrKiNnFiKiJi,  Omio,  Janitary   1,  1876. 
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KOK    THE 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 


Tlu"  t'stablisiiiiHMit  of  this  Institution  seems  to  be  due  to 
tlie  siigjrestion  of  the  Medieal  profcjssion  of  this  State.  In 
tlie  summer  of  1S:>4  a  call  was  issued  for  a  Medical  Conven- 
tion, to  meet  in  Columhus,  on  the  oth  of  January,  I8H0. 
Among  the  sul)jeets  to  i>e  ('onsideretl  was  suggested  the  fol- 
hiwing:  **  Tlie  erection  and  hn-ation  of  Public  Asylums  for 
the  re(V|»tion  of  the  [nsane,  and  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Blind." 

During  the  session  of  LSH4-5  the  Legislature  authorized 
the  (rovernor  to  obtain  statistics  of  the  unfortunate  of  the 
State.  In  his  message  to  the  Thirty-fourth  General  As- 
semblv.  (iovernor  Robert  Lucas  reiM)rted  that  from  tiftv-tive 
counties  the  number  of  idiots  returned  was  r>()8;  of  lunatics, 
•J(H>:  and  of  blind  persons,  202.  And  the  whole  number  of 
Idind  in  the  Stati'  was  estimated  at  2o(). 

On  tile  11th  of  March,  \S:M\  the  Legislature  passed  a 
resolution  appointing  **  Rev.  .lames  Hoge,  N.  H.  Swayne, 
Ks«|.,  and  Dr.  \V.  M.  Awl  a  Board  of  Trustees  for  obtaining 
information  in  relation  to  tlie  instruction  of  the  Blind  of 
this  State  in  letters  and  mechanictal  arts,  to  submit  a  full 
re|M»rt  to  the  next  (Mineral  Assembly,  together  with  the 
prol)ablc  expense  of  commencing  a  public  sch(H>l." 

Invited  bv  these  Trustees.  Dr.  Sanuiel  (i.  Howe,  the 
Director  of  the  New  Knirland  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
BostcMi.  visited  this  Stat<',  and  on  the  2M  of  December, 
]X'Mk  addressed  the  Legislature,  and  exhibited  the  pro- 
ticiency  of  some  of  the  pupils  of  that  Institution. 


Tin     I'ni-lrr*  \tHtk    nn'.'i^nrt'-   to  ;i««ri'rl.iiii   iln    luiui^'i  " 
r»liinl  ill  llMSt;it«'.      From    lift  v-iiiiii>  (oiiiil  i<>*  '-^7  \\*y     ^' 
|Mirt»M|,  nn«l    it    \v;i>  r>t  ini;it«'<l   tlint    :it    \t'ii>\    ^ixl  v  «•!   t  im  ■ - 
wrn-  pn>|M'r  jhtmui^  t«»  nri'lvc  iiistnirt inn. 

<  )ii  tin- iidnf  Ajuil.  rv»7.  :iii  Art  \v;i>  p;i»i  •!  •■'«t:il>li-lji  . 
tlir  Institution.  :in«i  tin*  >;inii*  l>o;n«l  ot'  'I'ni>tf«-'  :t|ijH»ii:T  - 
to  <«'iiir('  IiiihI.  «'onmn'n<'«'  I  lie  liiiil(linL!  iMi«lLro«»h  witli   ti 

-.|-|[«M)|. 

Tin-  'rrii>t«M-.  «li«l  ;is  ilinrinl.  .ind   lin\  iny:  nntifl  -niT.ii   • 
rooiii^,  i\\\i\  -r«iiriM|  Mr.  .\.  \\\  l'i-nniiii:ui.  who  wa- ithii-a:   - 
;it  tlMN«\v  I'jiL'hiixl    In-^t  it  lit  ion.  .'1^  ti.-H-lur.  nn   tin     Irli 
.Inly,  iX.'iT.  o|nn<<l  tin-  -r||iM)l. 

Kiv«-  piijiiN  \vi-r«-    |»n'-rnl.      Ili'lon-   tin-   «|o-i-  •►!'  tlii-  v 
t  lull-  w  ••r«'  «'I«'\iii. 

An   ;n!    \\,'i<    |);i--«i|    tin-    Ii»(|i   nt"  M;iii'li.  IV.s.  tivin-j   t  i 
tiiitiiMi    Hii'l    ))o;ir<l   :it    one    hiiiiiii'i'd    :in<l    twi-nlv    il<ili;ii- 
Nf.ir.  Mini  jillowiiiL^  tin-  jHlnii^-ion  nt' t  w  flvi-  in>lii!i  nr  |'M|»i  i 

N\  111!  -linllM    Im     iMiiiliifd   .-ilMi    in^t  nirtnl   ;it    t  Iji-  i-X  | 'f  h-i-  < 'T"  *  * 
Sj.jt'-   t'lM    ti\<'    V  <-;ir-. 

\\\    A«!  ot' M.-jnh   llili.  I>n|.'i.  t  In-  'rrii-ti  i-s  w^n- ;iij!h"iv/ - 
!■»   :Mliiiit    IV*'*-   ;i-    ni:Miv  |»ii(»iN    ji^    rli«-v  tlioii<_r|i!    |irii}M». 
■  ••  ml  iiin«  ^t  w  M  \  i;ii  -    |oiil:«t   tlr«i-»-    whom    Mif  v  t  hiniu'liT   !- 
X'iimil:  I"  '"    'I  i-nii--««l.  ;iii'l    !<»  .-nhnit    lV«i-  !ii(liL'i-nf   i"  i-'i 
1  "X  I  !■  [  w  lilt  \  « ih»-  \  c-ji  I-  ot    ji'ji-  li  »r    T  hf  |inr|io-i-  t»t    !»;imi  n  j 
t  i;i(  I'  .  :ii:«l   H  f  ;i  i  ii   t  h<-lii   !•  ir  t  \\ « »  \«  J  I  *. 

Nl.i  nil    1  1 1  h.   I  ^ol .  I  h«-   ili-t  iiMl  i«iii    li-  t  w  •  «  n    iinl:i;i  n*  .•! 
I  M  \    I  •M  I  ij  I  -   w  :i-  :i)>i  i|  i  >htii.  j  n<l   t  h<-  iii;i  i  ii  ti-n:H  «    ••!  .i!!    )>'i  )• 
i'«i|ii.!       II     ilii-    >[.in    W.I-    |iri  IN  ii|"«l    to!'    :ii    thi-    }»iili'»«    • 
I .'  if-i      (.,i><  III-   if     ii."    l-'i  11  i  I  •  •!     til    'loth'     :iii<l   j';t\    ti;M»':' 
.Mil]    I  !■■  :■  i-  III  :i  i   I  \  I  ••  '.  -I  - 

I    '  ■  f  :  1    1  **  »_'  I  h"      ■  i!-*  >T  Ml  n  •;!   W.J-    i|  iM  !•  1    i  h«    ill  1 1  t  f  S'Hi    ••: 

-.  i.;:i.if-    r....M'l  ..]■  T:  ii-'.  I  -     lull  I. \    .\i  t  ..i'  A|ii  il  -Jsrh.  I^ 
.1 ! !  r  III    "'•  .i! .      ■  1 1-!  I :   . :  .1  ill-  w  (  I  •■    pl.-ne  •!    iiii'li-r  t  h<    « onTrMl 

' .    ■     r. :  . .:    I.     ■■     I      1  -• .  .  -         I'll  i-    .in.i  o'j'  MM  h!    «  ••nMi"; 

•  ;.   I  ill    I  n-i  il  III  i'tn-  ••!  t  \>*    St.i!«    *  • 
j  -.  -  i  .1 '  •     I  II  I.I  I  ■  I  - . 

'ill      -•  lit  Nil    \\  :i  -   •!  i|i  ji  •    I  III    <  !■■> 
I  II   I  If     -|.Mhj    '.t     I^Jii.    Ml     \\ 
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apin  wns  aj)jK)int('<l  Superintendent.  He  held  the  office 
August,  1X4H.  From  that  date  till  the  spring  of  \H4S, 
.  PiMininian  acted  as  Superintendent. 
\pril  1st.  1S4.S,  Mr.  (leorge  McMillen  Uxyk  charge  of  the 
titution,  and  continued  in  office  till  his  death,  July  2o. 
»2.     Mr.  H.   K.  Harts  was  ap}K)inted  to  tlie  |K)sition    in 

•  suninn  r  of  ISTyZ,  and  remained  in  charge  till  July, 
»(>.     Dr.  \.  1).  Lord  was  then  a|)]>ointed.  and  ccmducted 

•  institution  until  August,  18(>X,  when  he  was  eh^'ted 
perintendent  of  the  New  York  State  Institution  for  the 
nd,  at  Batavia,  New  York. 

\t  Dr.  Lord's  resignation,  (L  L.  Smead  was  appointed 
perintendent.  and  continues  in  oHice  at  the  present 
e,  Fehruarv,  1X7<). 

The  (*i»st  of  buildings,  hind,  and  other  permanent  im- 
»vements  up  to  this  date,  has  heen  ahout  }?4(n,J)()l..")2. 
rhirty-niiH'  annual  rcj)orts  have  l>een  made  up  to  No- 
nher.  l-S7o.  'I'h«*se  sIhiw  the  total  expense  of  maintain- 
r  the  Institution,  including (nirrent  expen.^es  an<l  salaries 
ice  it>  estahlishment.  to  he  87 11. 42-"). S2,  ft )r  each  vear  an 
I'ragc  of  $?1N,24L<)7. 

The  whole  numhcr  <>f  pupils  a<lmittt*<l  up  t<»  the  present 
lie  is  S74,  an  a\'cra»:c  of  22  each  vear. 

The  Institution  ha^  had  .V.)  Trustees,  (i  Su|»erintendents, 
Teachers,  s  Stewards.  10  Matrons,  S   Assistant  Matrons, 
iousekeepei's.  and  0  Physicians. 

''he  old  house  proving  t<M>   small  t<»  acconnno<late  the  in- 
cising  numlH-r  of  pupils,    in    the   spring  of  \S~()  a   new 
Iding  wa>  (Muumenced.      Its  construction  o<'cupied  four 
IS.  and  Mav  21.  1^7  L  it  was  first  iM-cupied  hv  the  .scIumiI. 
'.  *  old  house  could  not  acconnn^Mlate  more  than  1(K)  pupils. 

-  new  huilding  will  lod»^e  2')(),  or  hy  crow<ling  nnnn  can 
I  nade  tor  :;()(). 

"'he  old   house,   including   the  out-huildings,   <*ost  alMKit 

-  It)ll.)»l.  'j'jie  new  huilding.  including  hoih^r  and  coal 
I  se.  cost  s:*.(;7,>!lLM.s. 

i«  1>!."^>7  the  sejiooj  wasopeucil,  with  one  tcacln'r  and  five 
•»liir>.     There  are   now  engaged   in   the  Institution  thir- 


ttM'ii    tc.iclirrs.  six    ill    tin*  LitiTary  il<'|»artiiifiit.  tlin«    mi 
Music,  unci  tour   in   the   ln<lustrial  <l«*partinfMl.     Chnlinii- 

•  Incl  and  fit'ty-tivc  pupils  arr  n<»\v  in  attiMKlanri* :  UVJ  luiv. 
luM'n  rnrollcd  this  term. 

In  tlir  Literary  drpartnicnt  tlim-  an-  now  <*lasM-  piir^Ji- 
in^'  the  t'ollowinir  stu<lic's:  Aritlnnetic,  Kfadinjr.  S|i»lliii:. 
( iramniar.  ( Jt'ojfrapliy.  Writing.  Kiu*torir.  Natural  l*hil««- 
l»hv,  Ilistorv.  (o'oini'trv.  Mental  S^'ience,  an<l  Latin. 

In  Musir.  instrurtion  is  «riven  in  sin^iu^.  piano.  nruMh 
an<l  violin,  aiul  in  nnisiral  <oni|H»sition  :  an  orrhestra.  aU'. 
is  in  constant   traininjr. 

The  t'ollcjwinjr  trades  an<l  kinds  of  work  are  now  taiiL'li* 
in  the  institution  :  RnH>in-inakin;r.  cane-st»atiiivr.  hanilaiJ'i 
machine  sewing,  hcjid-work.  knitting  and  c-niehetiiiL'.  Tli» 
followin;!  trade's  have  he<'n  taujrht.  hut  are  \\n\\  di*^-"!'- 
timnd:  l>rush-makin^.  willow  hasket-nuikin^.  inattn*- 
makin;f.    hat    hraidin^,    sh making,  making    niat^  ini'i 

•  arpi't-weavin^. 

.\cci)rdin«r  to  our  present  law.hlind  and  purhjiutl  |mt»<hi- 
ImI  ween  the  aires  of'  six  and  twentv-one  luav  In*  adniittnl. 
.ind  allowed  to  nMnain  till  thev  are  lwentVH»n«*.  Mal»- 
over  twenty-one  m.-ly  he  ri*ccived  and  |M*riiiitt(*i|  to  n-mai'" 
one  year,  tor  tin  pur|M»>e  ot'  learning  a  traile.  Fcmal'- 
nver  twentVH)nc  mav  have  their  time  exlentled  in  t'«'in 
yejir^.  if  it  i>  thon«/ht  advisahle. 

There  are  now  in  the  State  aiNtut  !,•"><*»  Llind  jM'r^m*;  "'. 
tlii'>e   pro}»;d»ly  '2'2'i  are   under  'Jl  years  of  a^re.     Tht-n  .«''• 
\'2'i   pupiU   under  Jl    now   in    the    Institution,  leaving:  1'*' 
under  21  year**  of  aL'c  who  jire   not   enj«»yinjr   th«*  priviliu'*" 

•  »t    the  In-titution. 

It  i-  the  intention  «»f  the  ln>tituti«»n  to  reach,  -**»  lai  •'• 
pM^>ih|e.  .ill  the  hiind  of  >uitahle  aL'«'  an<l  mental  ca|>ii<i^* 
in  tile  Stat*'.  :ind  to  ijivf  them  a  «:<mm|  common  s«'li««»l  •^'*'* 
r.itinii.  -Hell  :i-  will  tit  tIkih  td  L'ain  an  inde|iendent  livdi* 
I M  M  id 

rii<  'jr:idiijti-^  <>t  thi^  ln«titulii»n  will  h**  found  m  '''*' 
>t;»t«  ;ind  iri  ••th«i  St.-iti*-.  -uiieetli  ni:  in  '<up|w>rtini' tli'"'" 
-•■1\«-   w||i.ll\   III     p;irtl\     l»\     th»-    lr;ii|e*»    ii\\i\    pnifi'^-i**'*"  f"' 
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wliicli  their  tniininir  bore  lias  HttiMl  them.  Some  liave 
had  peculiarly  <r<MMl  success  in  busin(\ss.  Some  liave  jjone 
(»n  in  tlieir  e<hicati<»n  throujrli  college  witli  marked  ahility 
Manv  have  suiM-eeded  as  teachers  of  music  and  literary 
studies  in  this  institution  an<l  t^lsewhen*.  Verv  few  will 
hf  found  supported  at  the  jiuhlic  expense.  Some  have 
failed,  ()f  course.  Many  persons  with  sight  fail  in  the 
struggle  of  lifr.  Hut  a  fair  average  will  show  that  the 
graduates  of  this  Institution  stan<i  well  in  th<*  world  as 
men  and  women  of  intelligence  and  of  independent  char- 
acter. 

PHESKXT   OFFICKKS   OF    THK    INSTlTmON,  IWk 

lifHiifl  of  Ti'us/rrs — John  (i.  Dun,  London,  Madison  county: 
Henrv  ('.  Nohle,  Columhus,  Franklin  countv:  Thomas  Ber- 
irin,  ('ohnnl)us,  Franklin  countv. 

SiifHri iifrnih'iil — (i.  L.  Smead.  M.  A. 

7V//////',w— H.  I'.  Holfe,  A.  H..  (J.  H.  Lindsav,  Miss  Kate 
Franklin.  Mrs.  A.  F.  Heyl,  Miss  Nellie  B.  Holt,  Mrs.  S.  E. 
Smead. 

Tcnrhc's  nf  Mnsir — H.  -J.  Xothnagel,  Miss  Mattie  Edgerton, 
Miss  .h)anna  Donovan. 

Miisir  Utndrr — Miss  Katie  Hend(;rlick. 

Triirhn's  of  W'fn'h  Ih'fMi ri in^'iit — HcMirv  Haueusteiu,  Miss 
Ruth  ('.  Uartlett.  Miss  Mary  Wainwright.  Miss  Bell  Me- 
Kil»l>en. 

Stnr(i,fl—\l  M.  Hreisford. 

l*li;fsiri(iii — William  M.  Awl,  M.  D. 

Mdtrnii — Miss  Olive  M.  Brown. 

llini.Kcht fur — Mrs.   F.  J.  Weston. 

Assistnnt  Mnirons — Miss  Martha  L.  McKihhen,  Mrs.  K.  E. 
Adams. 
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EDUCATION   OF  THE  DEAF   AND   DUMB, 

liOOATED    AT    COIiUMBUS. 


The  first  moveinent  made  in  the  State  of  Ohio  to  estab- 
lish an  Institution  of  its  own,  for  the  education  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  was  at  Cincinnati  in  the  year  1821.  To  what 
extent  deaf  mutes  in  the  State  liad  availed  themselves  of 
the  educational  advantages  offered  from  1817,  by  Etistern  in- 
stitutions, is  not  delinitely  known.  Freeman  Burt,  from 
Cincinnati,  had  entered  the  Hartford  schtx)!  in  the  spring 
of  1H1«S,  and  had  remained  there  three  vears  and  a  half  at 
his  own  (»x])ense.  Josiah  IVice,  of  Stark  County,  applied 
for  lejrishitive  aid  durin^j  the  scssiim  of  1819-20,  in  sending 
his  son  to  Hartford,  and  a  l>ill  was  intrcMluced  to  that  effect 
by  the  appropriate  coTumittee,  but  it  was  never  enacted. 
A  puj)il  from  Ohi(»  was  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
.K(»h(K)l  in  1S21. 

It  wa,^  in  the  sprinjr  of  this  year,  1821,  that  an 
jjss(K-iation  of  gentlemen  was  formed  in  Cincinnati  "for 
establishintr  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  in  this  part  of  th(^  Western  country."  Rev.  Jamen 
Chute  was  selected  as  Principal  of  the  Institution,  and  sent 
U>  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford  to  acquire  the  art 
essential  to  rjualify  him  for  the  successful  discharge  of  his 
duties.  Mr.  Chute,  upon  his  arrival  in  July,  was  cordially 
received,  and  w.i<  offered  every  facility  available.  He  spent 
but  four  months,  however,  in  these  preliminary  studies — 
a  period  much  t(»o  short  for  the  acquisition  of  even  tolera- 
ble skill.     In  December  of  the  same  year,  the  association 


applied  to  the  Lejrishiture  for  an  aot  of  inc<)rp(»ration,  und»rr 
the  name  of  '' The  Western  Asvlum  for  the  Educatinn  nf 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  and  for  peeuniary  aid.     Thi-  applii-a 

i,  •  ..       ..  i'..i        .     *i  ^     ...»  1  aI      «      ..    f «:«..«: 


der  date  of  .lanuiirv  li.  1<S2*J,  n»c(dvcHl  hv  the  CiovtTmir  nf  tht 
State  from  the  l)in*<'tors  of  the  Philadeljihia  Institutinr. 
for  the  l)<'af  and  Dumb,  then  ri'cently  orpmized. 

It   states  that  "returns  of  the  deaf  <in<i  dumb  liavr  U-ni 
made  from  the  dilferent  counties  of  tln'  State(  Pennsylvania 
in  aeeonhinee  w  itli  a  recent  le;ral  enactment,  and  what  w:»- 
appndiended  l>y  some  is  now  reduced  to  a  painful  certainty- 
their  numl)er  beiufr  found  much  jrrcater  than  had  Ih'ch  i:»-ii- 


■a.H 
un- 


iiH'ir  iiuiiioer  ociii^  kkiuu  iiiueii  •^reaicr  iiuiii  iiau  ih'cu  ::•' 
erally  supposed.  This,  we  pre^^ume.  will  prove  to  Im-  tliera 
in  our  sister  States,  conj-iderinjx  h<»w  much  nejrlect  ."^uch  u 
fortunate  persons  ten >  oft«*n  sutter.  and  the  motive  lo  t^i.. 
cealmeut  which  their  friends  and  fiarcnts  lind  in  their  [fr- 
sonal  feeiin<rs,  wIhmi  there  is  n(»  prosjM'ct  of  j;ivinjr  theiii  r»- 
lief."  The  Director^  deseribe  at  lenjrth  the  faciliti«*s  whirh 
they  have  pn»vi(le(l  for  tin*  education  of  deaf  mule*.jin«l 
invite  the  attendance  of  fiupils  from  ( )hio  U|N>n  thi' <aii>t 
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IS  pa>M'd  re(|uirin^  "JJ»' 


m  Tiie  >r»ion  oi  i.>zi:-.>.  an  act  was  pa>M'd  re(|Uirin^  *  in«^ 
li.-ters  of  iIh'  several  town.'^liip'^  in  ea<*h  c(Kinty  of  the  StJit**- 
at  tin-  tiiiH-  of  takini:  tlie  ••numeration  t>f  white  jKTNin?,  t^* 
aM«rt;jin  tin-  number  of  dcni'  antj  duml>,  t>f  all  ii^re.s  andt^' 
return  said  li<t-  to  tlie  ('b-rk  of  the  ('our!  of  (^oninion  V\ti^^ 
(t\'  said  loUMtv."  This  iMiumrratii»n.  «-arefuIlv  taken,  r* 
sulfid  in  fh»-  r»iiirn  of  f«iur  hundred  ami  twentyHi>:hl  •U*  ^ 
unite-,  not  iu'liidiuL'  Atlnii-  and  Hamilton  (*«iuntii'>.  lU  ^ 
latter  biiii;j  al*o  tbi-  iii«i-t  p'ipul<iu>  ciitmly  in  the  SlJJt*-^  " 
Twobun(htdaiidii;:lity-ri;:bt  were  returned  as undert went  "^ 


<  of  age.  Of  the  whole  number,  279  were  returned  as 
>r/'  66  as  in  '*  middling  circumstances,"  72  as  in  "  good 
imstances,"  and  of  11  no  report  is  given.     It  was  plain 

in  the  Stato  at  that  time,  possessing  a  population  of 
t  ()(K),0(.K),  at  least  2(X)mute  children  of  school  age  sto<xl 
:hmI  of  education,  and,  furthermore,  that  without  pecu- 
r  jussistancc,  eduiration,  in  the  case  of  most,  would  be  im- 
iblc. 

ic  way  was  thus  prepared  for  a  successful  effort  to  estab- 
an  lnstituti<mat  the  legislative  session  of  1826-7.  The 
James  Hogc.  1).  D.,  of  Columbus,  a  gentleman  to  whom, 
pting  those  within  the  Institution  itself,  the  deaf  mutes 
le  State  are  more  indebted  than  to  anv  other  individ- 
was  the  inniK^liate  agent  in  attaining  this  much  de- 
.  obj(»ct.  Through  the  influence  af  Dr.  Hoge,  the  be- 
ted c(mditi(m  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  brought  to  the 
ition  of  (lovernor  Morrow,  and  t\w  result  was  a  strong 
TiUKMidation.  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  in  the 
nin  of  this  year,  to  establish  an  Institution  for  their 
fit.  The  subject  was  referred  in  the  House  to  a  select 
nittcf  of  three.  An  elaborate  memorial,  prepared  by 
iloge,  and  signed  by  a  large  number  of  prominent  citi- 

was  presented  to  this  committee,  detailing,  at  Ic^ngth, 
destitute  condition  of  the  d(;a.f  and  duml) — the  efforts 

ha<l  been  made  in  foreign  countries,  and  recently  in 
)wn,  for  their  reli<'f — and  the  entire  success  that  might 
ttained  in  tlieir  education.  Some  statements  of  the 
lorial,  with  regard  to  the  state  of  deaf  mutes  previ- 
o  instruction,  and  their  ignorance  of  spiritual  and  moral 
bs,  were,  at  t]w  time,  njceived  even  by  intelligent  per- 

with  mucli  cndulity,  although  observation  and  expe- 
f^o  have  abundantly  proved  their  correctness.  A  bill  for 
rj)()rating  the  Institution  was  reyjorted  by  the  commit- 
which  passed  both  Houses,  without  serious  opposition. 
bill  appointed  a  Board  of  Trustees,  with  the  usual  cor- 
c  powers — allow<Ml  them  to  hold  j>roperty  for  the  object 
Med — the  annual  income  of  which  should  not  <*xceed 
^^:  and   pn^vided   for   the   suyiport  of  <me   pupil  from 


oaoh  indirial  oirruit  in  tho  State,  at  an  annual  t*x]ffn-»n"t 
(*xc(M*(lin.<f  i?^l(M»  (to  1m'  paiM  <nit  of  tlw  Ijtrrarv  Fnii'l  .  m  . 
for  a  period  not  exci-rdin^  three  years,  the  tinn'  '^•■M»r;ill\ 
HxcmI  upon  at  the  outset  i)y  the-Jcveral  States  a-  th*'  pr"|r' 
period  for  the  e<hieatiou  n\'  the  dt-af  an<l  dunih. 

Before  an  actual  orjranization  wa*- idfei-ted  un<|fr  tlii- ;i* 
i>f  incorporation,  tlu*re  wa-^  a  innvcnient  in  a  ditfcreiit  |i:ir* 
of  the  State  that  dcserv«s  mention,  ll  \va>  tin- Mpriiinj  •■? 
a  scli<M)l  for  deaf  niute>  in  the  town  tif  TallniadL'i-.  in  Snii'- 
rnit  County.  The  ohjiM-t  -i-enis  to  liave  hc«*n  to  supply  :ii 
iniinecliate  want,  rather  than  tocstahli^li  a  )>ernianiMit  ii: 
stitution. 

In  the  family  of  Mr.  .Iustu>  Uratlhv.  of  thi'*  t«»wii.  w^ri 
three  rlauirlit<'rs  who  were  deaf  mute-.  The  -vmnatliv  ■•: 
the  cit  izen<  iM-in-j  excited  in  their  hchalf,  it  wa-  f«iun«l  tIi.v 
tljen-  were  in  tin-  neiHr],lMiriii«^  towu-hip>  a  nunih'  r  i»f  nrli-r 
indivichud^  lalM»rin^^  under  the  sane-  misfnrtuiH- ;  and  it  «;i- 
determined  tucnnimence  a  <chiMil  tor  th«'ir  iii'^TriictiHii.  F"' 
this  purpo-i'  a  r»n;ird  rif  Tru^ter^  wa>  orirani/ed.  ciin*i'-tiiiif"f 
Ivev..h)|in  Ke\>.  Klizur  Wriirht.  (iarrv  Treat.  A.  *'.  Wri.'!.' 
IMiil«»  W'ri'jlit  au'l  Al|»lia  Wriirhl.  The  <eh«"»l  w;i*n|Mri»-: 
in  .May.  l-^'JT.  under  tlie  in^^MMict  i«»n  of  Mr.  ('mIiiu-I  Sinitli 
.-I  d«';il"  mute,  who  hud  hern  for  >ix  years  a  )iupil  in  thi-A-\- 
him  :it  Hart I'ird.  and  wa-  eontimied  two  vear-*  It  '"n- 
tained  in  all  el«vrn  pupil>.  mn<t  of  whom  were  atn-rw.ir'i 
rnemher-  oi'  th'*  -'ho  »1  ai  rolund»u<.  It  wa-  *:u^t:iiii»'«n'y 
privMt  ■  r-h.iii'y.  uitli  t  h«- exo-pt  iou  of  SHKi  iriv.-n  it  I'V  ll;' 
LcLri-latuii'.  iu  1>l'^.  Iowji  rd  payiiej  t  he  Hilary  of  the  ti';»«li'' 
Th«-  -;im'-  l»ill  :d-'»  irnni'ed  spMJ  for  tlie  iicxt  vear.  ppfVi'i'''^ 
I  111-  -,|)iM»l  ,ir  (  iihnnhu-  did  not  previou*'Iv  l'o  into  o]H*r:it'"" 
riii-  l;i»i  -um  doi--  not  :ipp«-arto  liavi-  ht-cn  drawn  rreiiit'* 

t  rr;j>iirv. 

T!t«    lir-t   l*...aid  ot   Tru-i.  ■-  o|"  ihc    In-titulion  al  t'el^»"*' 
hi!-,  und-r  t  li«- ;j  ••  .!•    iic-'»rp'ii  ;it  i«»n.  •••in*»i'«ted  of  flu*  f-'H"^* 
iu'j    ■.■'  ri*|i  III.  li        \l'  \  .    .iini.  -    IJ.  L'l".  h     !»..   and   <iu*::»^'^ 
S\\;iii.  I!-  I  .  Ml"   |-'»;iiikiiM   *  oi:ii!y  :   TiKiTiia-*    Kwin-j.  K-" 
l*';ii!  !•  Id  <  iHiiit  ^       IJ.  '       \\  ill  i.-jiii  <  ir:ii»ani.  <»f   I  Jo**   l'oii!»'^ 
\U\      Will     r>nit<Mi.  ••!    i'iek.iwjv    t'uuntv:  .lolin    II    Jai*^^ 


..'. 


iq.,  of  Champaip:n  County ;  Thomas  I).  Webb,  Esq.,  of 
umbuU  (.•ounty,  and  SanmeJ  Clark,  Estj.,  of  Clarke  Coun- 
.  Tht'  (jovernor  of  tin*  State  was  /u'-r>Jfu-w  President  of 
e  Hoard,  and  Dr.  llo^e  was  chosen  Secretary.  Thev  met 
(I  organized  on  tlie  9tli  of  July,  and  their  first  re}>ort  to 
e  Legislature  was  nujdc  in  December,  1827.  In  this  re- 
rt  they  estimate  that,  should  an  institution  be  opened, 
ere  is  a  reasonable  prosj)cct,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  of 
mi  fifty  to  seventy-live  puj)ils. 

As  the  revenues  of  the  State  were,  at  this  time,  princi- 
lly  engrossed  inn  grent  work  of  internal  im])rovement — 
liting  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  with  the  Ohio  River — the 
jrces  of  income  to  meet  the  necessary  (expenses  of  the 
stitution  were  a  mntter  of  no  small  interest.  Of  these, 
n»e  were  proposed  by  the  Trustees:  Ist,  a  share  in  the 
t(»rarv  Fund:  'Id,  an  aj)plication  to  Congress  for  a  tow n- 
ip  of  hind  :  od,  oj)ening  a  pa[)er  at  the  otiicreof  the  Coun- 
Clerk  of  eacb  County  for  private  subscriptions.  The 
jstees  close  tbeii'  report  by  recommending  that,  trom 
lue  regard  for  tb«'  welfare  of  the  Institution  and  to  pub- 
•  sentimc^nt,  as  t'ai-  as  they  can  ascertain,  it  be  locate<l  at 
•luiTibus,  alletring  tbat  ''Here  it  will  be  under  the  eve, 
id  sul)iect  to  tbe  ins|)ection,  of  the  Legislature  at  all 
iir^  ;  and,  also,  tbat  tbe  facilities  of  intercourse*  and  con- 
vance  wbicb  are  collected  nt  this  point,  render  it  more 
nvenient  to  anv  point  in  this  State  than  anv  other 
ace  * — reaxms  wbieli  luivr  lost  none  of  their  force  by  the 
])sv  of  time.  Hy  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  Janu- 
•y.  l'S20.  the  institution  wa^  located  at  Columbus. 
The  gentleman  selected  as  (Principal  of  the  Institution 
as  Mr.  Horatio  \.  Hubljcll.  who  went  to  Hartford  in 
larcb,  1S*28,  to  (pialify  himself  for  his  new  duties,  and  who 
*mained  there  in  the  |)rosecution  of  his  object  about  a 
:iar  and  a  halt".  The  >chool  was  opened  October  10,  1829, 
1  a  small  building,  rented  for  the  purpose,  standing  on  the 
>rthw(»sl  cornel" of  Hroad  and  High  streets.  The  building 
>•  since  l)een  reujoved.  A  lady  was  employed  to  board  the 
pilsatafixed   rate.     The   prospect  at  the  opening  wa8 


sulliciently  fli.scoiini^injr.  Only  thrtM*  pupils  wiTf  |)rvr*nt. 
iiml  thcsr  urn- from  the  iimnediatt'  vifinitv.  (  hi**  nf  th»' 
three  proved  idiotic:  another  was  a  hoy  t>f  weak  infellirt. 
and  not  loiitr  afterward  he<*anie  hopi-lessly  insane.  Y»*t 
thesr  were  all  that  eoiild  he  jratlnTeiL  not wi;h-tandiiiL'  ;i 
eireular.slatin.tr  th«*  ohjects  of  the  <ehiH)l,  had  Imm-h  pjU 
lished  for  soiuj'  luonths  previously  in  tin*  ]trineipal  |«irt- "! 
the  State.  Uefore  the  elosi-  of  tJM*  term,  h«>wcver.  the  niiin- 
l)er  of  the  puj>iN  increased  to  teu,  and  in  thv  course  of  ih*- 
next  vear  to  tweiitv-two.  an<l  an  assistant  teacher  wa>  hii- 
ploved  at  the  cnninieuci*nient  of  tin*  second  vear.  Alter  lli»- 
selionN  Wen-  once  in  operation,  the  nunihiTof  pupiN  In^'ni' 
sti-atlilv  to  incna-^e.  and  it  wa>  s(Min  nece^isarv  To  iili?;iii: 
other  a-sistance   in  the  department   «if  instruction. 

I'hi'  seiiool  >nh-:e;piently  removf'd  to  a  )>uiMin«;  in  lli» 
rear  of  the  |)r«sent  lUickeye  IIou>e,  next  to  niinn>  in  ll' 
old  Court  liousi',  and  n«'Xt  to  No.  2>^  North  From  « I p-'t. 
where  it  remained  until  its  removal  to  it>  pi-riiiaiient  hniiir 
upon  irrnunds  of  it-  own.  in  lx^»4. 

At  the  out-it  of  the  historv  n\'  the  in-^litutinn.  it  «;»'' 
ho|M-d  that  it>  <U|»port  miLdit  he  )M*f»vided  t"«>r  hy  ihi- jip- 
eiid-  <»!"  the  -ah-  nl"  ;i  town-hip  of  land.  whii-}r  it  w.-e*  ♦•v 
peccfi'd  (-(inhl  If  «»hi:iiner|  fn»m  the  general  (invi-rnnieiii  ^'.^ 
( '«»ni:re««-ii>iiMl  Lrranl'*,  a-  had  hci-n  ilinie  in  tin*  i*a-»' «if  tfi«' 
Hartt<»rd  jnd  Kiii lucky  .\syhnn-.  Thi-  was  uriri-*!  I»y  tlj- 
'i'ru-tec-  in  iJM'ir  !ir<t  annual  re|M»rf.  and  iiad  a!"-'  f***"' 
ni'iit  inie-d  hv  <i«»vi-rn'ir  M'irr<»w  in  hi-  me-saire  ri-coninn-n'i- 
in_'  the-  f  inndiicj  ill"  the  in-t  ilut  inn.  <iovernnr  MeArliiiir 
ill  hi-  nit--.eje  In  1  he  A--emlilv  Mt'  ls;ll>-I.  advi-^rd  tliitt  » 
ini-iiinrial  1»'-  pn-enied  u*  ( 'tiiiL're^- «in  thi-*  ."ulijcci.  Tl«i" 
\\:i-  dnie-.  .-Mid  :ni  .e!  j)M--ed  the  Leni^lalurc  <iireci  ins;  th** 
nieiiilirr-  lit'  <«.n'jr»--  trom  i  he  State  Tn  u«»i-  iheir  inthif"''' 
in  f'tiiw  ;inliiej  r  |m-  iiH;i-ur»-. 

A  I'ili  'jr;in!  iMir  .1  t"wn-hi|«  p;i-<ed  muc  IIoum' nf  Cuncn"*" 
uitii'i'it  «ippii-ii  i'ih.  ;ind  it  w :•- •■iinlidi-nlially  exiN-ctetl  that 
if  \\ii!i!d  iie«r  '\irli  .'lu.rl  tavt»v  in  the -iiher  i»ranc|i.  Th*" 
Mil.    hiiw  evi'i .    \\;i-    n-'t    ii-.n-hi-il    in    rlic  •inler  of  biisint^ 

liet'nre    t  hi     ^i  >d  \    :ii|  jiiU  TUed 


The  first  appropriation  of  money  made  to  the  institution 
)V  the  Legifihiture  was  during  the  session  of  1827-8,  Thii^ 
vas  the  sum  of  8370.60,  being,  at  the  time/the  unexpended 
mlance  of  the  Literary  Fund,'  and  was  used  in  defraying 
he  expenses  of  the  Principal  at  the  Hartford  school.  In 
8i^4,  $2,289  were  also  granted  from  the  same^fund  to  com- 
)lete  the  buildings.  An  iict  was  passed  during  the  session 
►f  1.S81-2,  aj)propriating  to  tin*  use  of  the  Institution  one- 
burtli  of  the  nionciv  ac(Tuing  from  thc^  auction  sales,  taxes, 
tc  of  Hamilton  county.  The  amount  at  first  annually 
valized  from  this  source  was  somcthing,'<»ver  S2,(X)0.  It 
H'came  less  in  sucei*e<ling  yenrs,  and  was  finally  turned  into 
4>me  other  channel.  The  <leiiciencv  was  made  up  by  direct 
i])propriations,  which  eventually  became  the  sole  source  of 
up]>ort. 

During  the  session  of  lS2*.)-8(),  an  act  was  passe<l  author- 
zing  the  support  of  one  indigent  pupil  from  each  of  the 
line  judicial  circuits  of  the  State,  the  pupil  t^)  be  "selected 
)v  the  Roanl  of  Trustees,  from  ])ersons  nM*onimen<led  bvthe 
uswH-iate  judges  of  the"]  counties  wh(*r(*  they  reside."  At 
he  session  of  I.s:»(>-)>1,  the  sup]>ort  of  an  additional  pupil 
rom  each  circuit  was  authorized.  At  the  session  of  1882-H, 
his  numh(»r  was  incn^ised  to  three:  and  during  that  of 
s:^::i-.i,  tin*  Trustees  w(»re  Jiutliori/j'd  to  a<lmit  thirtv-six 
>tate  pupils,  jind  twelve  additional  ones  annually,  till  the 
iuml)er  shouhl  cMjUjd  sixty.  .\t  each  of  the.^e  peritKls  the 
>rovision  made  was  intended  and  sup])os«*rl  to  be  sufiicient 
u  meet  the  probable  number  of  applications.  During  the 
e.«si(ni  of  1S44  these  limitations  were  re]M»aled.  and  the 
rnistees  were  instructed  tn  admit  all  suitable  a]>pli<*ants. 

It  was  |)rovid«M|,  in  tlie  act  of  incor]ioration,  that  the 
nnuai  expense  <»1"  r^ach  |)U])il  shoidd  not  «*xceed  AKM)  for 
he  session  ai'  ten  months.  This  was  r<Mhieed,  bv  the  act 
f  lx:>l,  to  .^7").  which  wa<  found  to  b<»  abr>ut  the  actual  <*x- 
)ense  at  that  time.  In  \x'M,  it  was  again  fixed  at  SIOO. 
^y  the  Constitution  of  l.So2,  it  was  provided  that  "institu- 
ions  for  the  biMietit  of  the  insane,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb, 
hall  always  he  fostered  and  su])]H.>rted  by  the  State,  and  be 


suV)je<'t  U\  siicli  rrjriilnt ions  a>  may  Im-  jiri'MrilMil  l»\  •!■ 
(irnoral  Ass<'nil»ly.**  And  fnmi  that  Matt- nn.  tin  'Xi"  i  i  "*• 
of  thf  Institution  win*  nwt  l>y  atrjin-tral*-  a|»|Hii|iri;iTi-  •)  * 
At  prcsi-nt  tlir  t>nlinarv  ctist  iici*  annnni  i*  alHiiji  ?i*jm  }•• 
pu])il. 

The  tinn*  at  lirst  contcniplatrd  a>  >ntlicii'nt  lor  tln'«"ri  r- 
ot'  instruction  was,  a*^  has  alrrady  hirn   >tatiMl.  thr«r   vi-.jr- 
At    tlic    sr<>inn  <»r  ]s:]:\,   this   tinit-   wa-    inrn-a-f*!    to   !••■. 
vcars,  and  in  ]s:U  \n  tjvr  vrar>.      In  Is-M.an  ait  \va-  iia — "■ 

•  «  t 

allowintr  thr  Trust«M'>  to  ntain  |iU|)il.-.  at  ihrir  di^i-nr  i"f. 
for  a  pcri«Ml  louL^rrthan  tivr  year-:,  and  in»t  fxirrdini: -•■\ .  n 
This  limit,  in  \Wi\,  wa>  extended  to  tm. 

One  of  tlie  Hrst  ol)ic<'ts  of  attention  on  the  |»art  **i  rli* 
Le<rishiture.  after  in<M»r|M»ratin^  the  Institution,  wa>  \**\*r'- 
vide  a  ])n)per  hwation,  and  tt»  nert  suitjihh-  hnililinL'- 1-'*^ 
its  aeeomnKMJatinn.  Indeed,  in  the  aet  nf  ineiir]Hirati<>ii  !< 
self,  it  was  made  the  duty  uf  the  llnard  at'  Tru^Ti<-  aT  fli.i* 
time  a])pointed  to  nj)ort  tuthe  (ieiH'i-ai  A^^enihjv.  ain'-n- 
other  ]»artieulars,  with  reirard  t<»  the  l«M'aIity.  plans.  I»ni:i 
injrs.  Ae..  nee('<>ary  tor  an  Institution,  ami  in  .laiUKir^. 
\X'2\K  jH'ior  tc»  the  Dpi'iiini:  of  thi-  ^i'h«««il.  an  appri»|»ri:t*;"' 
was  mad*'  t<>  pureha^e  a  site.  Thi-*  wa^  sieured  in  t!:t  F-'- 
ruary  I'olJnwinL'.  A  rraei.  run-i*.!  ini:  of  ihrer  nullut*.  •"' • 
tainiuL'  thr»'»'  and  a  tiiird  aen-- raeh.  Ivinir  alMiut  ii:t!t  •' 
mile  ra-»T  fpf  th«-  State  Ihm*.*-.  wa*  seh-i'ted  and  punli:*""' 
t'nr  thn-r  JMindnd  d«»llar^.  tin-  land  lndni:  «'iin*id»  r- •!  •»' 
ah'Hit  nne-halt'  a  diniatinn  at  tlii-  tim«'.  The  «>i'ifi-t i<in  «i»" 
mo<t  ailmirahjy  mad*-.  Tlir  LTnunds.  t-mhraeinL'  an:ip:i"' 
ten  arp-,  ail-  aiuph  in  txtmt.  the  xinil  nf  the  tini"«t  ijJKiiitv- 
t ji«-  \Nat<'r  aliiiiidant  and  fxri'llmt .  and  iIh-  -ilualitiii  ••i'*^ 
III'  a«er*-  aipl  .dmo-f   iin  paraiiihd  a-  tn  it*  hi-allhtiilii'-"- 

Tie-     tir-l      hiiiiijiii-j      I'iT     th»       U^i-«'f    tin-     >rhtNil     \i;(ri""*" 

meini  d  in  1  "^^'J.  and  w  a-*  mijipieil  at  t  in- op»  niipj  •»!'  ll^* 
t'all  f.rm  oi  l^:'.l  Tin-  liuiidinL:  \\a*  tifly  ferl  iiv  t-iiih^^ 
and  fhr«i-  -t'nii--  hi-jL.  flu  irtiirfal  plan  nf  tin  •''" 
in  \i-\\  ^  "ik  ij.i\in_r  ''iiii  .I'lnptid  It  was  dr-i'J""* 
tu  pp»\  ii|i-  -i  li'i'il.  lt"l'_;in'_:.  iliiiniL'.  ami  ^iflinir  p*>iij- ^'*^ 
tVnn»  -:\t\    ftiti-hiv    pnpiU.  and   wa-   ^up|M»»i«M|    !••   In*  l.irt'' 


enough  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Institution  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  The  increase  of  pu])ils  soon  showed  it  to  be  much 
too  small.  A  wing,  seventy  by  thirty,  and  four  storien 
high,  was  added  to  the  soutli  end  of  the  original  building 
in  1<S4"M).  It  ISoC),  a  building  one  hundred  and  thirty-five, 
and  two  .stories  high,  designed  ultimately  for  shop  rcxmis, 
was  added  to  tlie  aeeonnnodations  of  the  familv,  and  from 
tliat  time  on  until  the  opening  of  the  new  house,  in  1868, 
th<*  attendance  continued  at  one  hundred  and  fiftv. 

In  18f>:^,  the  nec(»ssity  for  enlargement  had  become  ho 
urgent  that  the  (leneral  Assembly,  without  a  dissenting 
vote,  enacted  a  hill  j>roviding  for  the  erection  of  the  present 
structure.  It  wiis  first  <M*cu])ied  in  the  fall  of  1868.  Tt  is 
the  most  extensive  and  commodious  structure  devoted  to 
the  rdu<'ation  of  deaf  mutes  to  be  found  anvwhere,  and  de- 
serves  more  particular  descriptii^n. 

It  consists  of  seven  buildings,  suitably  (connected,  and 
was  (Mected  at  a  co^t  of  .S(r)(),()(K).  It  is  built  of  brick,  and 
is  elaborately  trimmed  with  stone.  The  nK)fing  is  of  slate, 
the  corni(M'  of  galvanized  iron,  and  the  balconies,  pillars, 
railing  and  floor,  of  iron.  The  number  of  bricks  required 
was  S.(HK),(KM):  the  hm)!"  eorniee  is  S,8(K)  feet  in  length;  the 
gas  |»ipe  measures  two  miles:  the  interior  walls  and  ceil- 
ings have  a  surface  of  twelve  acres,  and  the  ficxirs  a  surfa<;e 
of  four  acres.  The  windows  number  .S()().  Tlie  front  build- 
ing. *27<>  feet  in  length,  is  surmounted  by  seven  t<»wers,  the 
central  one  heimr  ]].')  feet  high,  the  two  at  its  si<le  1(15  feet, 
and  tin*  four  at  the  corners  S)7  fe(»t.  The  center  tower  has 
been  finished  to  the  ioj>,  and  from  it.  as<'ending  liy  a  .spiral 
staircase.  vi>itors  have  a  ma<rnifi(rcnt  view  of  thecitv.  This 
front  huildiuL'  is  divided  by  a  hall  ten  feet  wide,  running 
its  entire  Imtrth,  upon  everv  storv,  each  storv  above  the 
basement  beiuir  lit'teeii  I'eet  hi^li.  The  use  of  this  building 
is  for  C)flic(^>.  lil»rary.  museum,  hospitals,  parlors,  sewing  and 
store-nM)ins,  and  'hamlKr.-*  occu|>ied  by  teachers,  otficers  and 
employe-.  Attaclied  fo  the  fnmt  building  are  three  wings, 
runnin^r  north.  The  central  wing.  145  by  40  feet,  is  occu- 
pied by  the  kitchen  and  adja<*ent  store-rcK>nis,  the  dining^ 


HMJin,  «ii(l  n  cliai^'l  2'\  t'«-<'t  in  h<M>rlit.  Th*-  iwn  «xl«ri"' 
wiiiL's  (*xt('n<I  imrtli  11.")  tfrt.  atlonlinir  a  liall  rlit-  t-ii^ir- 
It'ii^tli.  u\u\  :nljarciit  r<H)iii>  for  l>a«jtr:»^i*.  clutliijiL',  wa.-hiri: 
l)at)iii)Lr  mid  .\val('r-i'lu<ri>.  .\tta<'ln'«l  \^^  tlif>r  ■•xi'ri«': 
\vinL'>.  ami  rxli-ndiuL' at  rijilit  aii^jlrs  to  ilicin  ll(Mfftt»-- 
and  \v<'>t.  an-  two  winirs.  4^  t'ci^t  \vi<ii-.  «-all«'<l  flu-  Imiv^'jiii' 
LrirU  uiii;r>.  'IMh*  tir*»t  sttirv  i.-»  usfii  a-  a  piav-Piipin.  Tm- 
s^voihl  i-;tlii-  >ittiiii:  or  stuily-rtMnu.  and  i>  usnl  out  nt' *<'li'"' 
aM«l  work  hour-.  Tin-  two  u|»|mt  storit-^  an-  «loriiiir««ri'- 
Tln'st'  siilr  winlf^  n-turn  l>y  forridors  lt»  tin*  rt-ntral  wii- 
wliir-Ii  tontiiMU's  l»v  tli(*  l»ak«*rv  and  slon-n«ini'-  in  tin*  ^fn^- 

« 

nii-nt.  and   hv  rorridor<   in   ♦'ViTv  >torv.  to  tlic  >i-li«n»l  l»iiil'i 
inL'   in   flu-   n-ar.     Thi>  iHiildin-.^  is   lir)|jy.V)  fi-ft.  i*  tli"- 
stori*'-  liiiili.  and  contains  t  went  v-tlirt-r  <rlnMil-riioni-     ?^tii 
rurllh-rt"  tli<'ri*ar    i**  a   Imildiii'jf   KM)  t'fft   <'|Uari  .  t'pHii  tli' 
rorncr  mI"   wliirh    ri-i-<  tin-  vint  ilat  ini:  sliat'l.  ll'*  ti-ii  liiirl 
Til  is  liniidinL'  conta  in-  t  lir  l>oil»T>.  «-n;.'inr*  ami  ]>niii)i-  »•*": 
tor  lii-a!  ini;  tin-  main  l>nildini:'.  and  tor  >up)»lyini;  rvi*rv  |>;i^ 
wifli  watrr.      Tin- >ccon(|  >i.irv  i!«  iN-cuiiii'il  liv  tin*  iriai-hiii' ^^ 
and  a|i|i]  ianri"^  ot'  t  Ik'  lann'lrv. 

TIh-  In-ritiilioii   can   ai'inmniodatf   t'oiir  liundrcij    )«(i|>^t' 
and    ha«  liad  thai    niMnln'r  i'l'r  tliri'c  years  \m<X. 

'V\\f    \«arl\     iHiiod   of    in-^t  rmt  i(»n    i>  tort  v   Wfi-k*      '^  ^'' 
\a«'atitfh.  '•!    iwrlvi    wi'»k>.  |»Mjiil-  *|M'nd  al  ihi-ir  h«»iii« - 

h«'al    riiii?i-  t>]   •»i-iiinary  hi-alth.  in^raU  and  incnlai  t-a  f   *'*' 
iiy.  ai'f  ad,ui--ii»h   hi-i  vvim-ii  tin-  vi-ar*  tif  >i  x  a  lit  I  r  w  cut  \  -<   •"' 
and    iii:i\     rciiiain    -li'-h    a    |H»rfiiinot    tin  \  i*ar>  a>  t  h*'n    |F    '^' 
'J  r«--  and  a  lid   «tMidiicl   nia\"  jii-titx.       Tin- «"«Mir'»i' ot    in*!^'^"' 
lii'ii.  ^\  if  li  'ii  ilihi-n  «»l   •irdinarv  inlrlh-i-i.  riM|nirf«i  it  n  \^      '^^ 
«•'    'ni.|\        |!   i-«li\iiiid  iii(<i  thr«*i-  d<-|»artni(*nt-.  i-aiicd     »^ 
iiiai;.  .    ^iiirtiiii.c!    .iipI     \i-adi'mi*-.    and    riiVi-rinL'    t«nir.    fl    ''^^' 
;i  lid   f  1: » I  I     \  •  ;n  -.  •  •■-  I  I'l-l  i  \  1*1  \- 

'I'lj'     l'i''if:i'\    I  ia--' '.  ai    |ii«''«i'nt    titP-i-n    in    nniidH-r.  " 

•  ii-j.ijid  ill  !L«    .I'-jM  i~i?  "'h  «►!  I  hi- -imph-r  lorni-»«t' laii-j'i^==^^'" 

;iii'i  '.>•    I'.idii-.    !•••  ik  -  '  "ir  lial  I  \    |iri'|iar<'t|  tor  t  iif  drji*  . "' 

d'l  it.i'i       I  lii>'   .  ;.i  --•  -  .1  i  — »  a«'' J  M 1 1  •■  a  i»tNM|  k  ni»\\  l«ili:»  *A  \         " 
iiiaid.|.    ;i:.     - 1]  ti'l.iiic  iii:ii    'uh-  of'  arit  hnit't  ii-  auii  .i  ^^^'' 

i  Mil  lis         I    I,       JI-.   !■_■    I    .1    I  p|(    \ 


The  <rr»inmar  chuweis,  five  in  number,  continue  to  dtudv 
language,  making  use  of  the  easy  readers  of  the  public 
schools.  They  continue  the  study  of  arithmetic  and  geog- 
raphy, and  also  take  up  histories  of  the  United  Htateu. 
Pennianshi])  is  sue<re<*ded  in  these  classes  by  (brawing. 

The  Acadenii<*  classes,  two  in  in  number,  continue  the 
daily  study  and  practice  of  comjxiMition.  They  add  to 
arithmetic  the  study  of  algebra.  From  physical  geography 
they  ])ass  to  natural  history  and  sciencje,  using  the  current 
elementary  text  lMM)ks  in  natural  history,  chemistry,  phys- 
ics, geology,  astronomy  and  botany.  General  hiHtory  is 
taken  up,  and  als(»  some  practical  treatise  upon  crivil  gov- 
ernment and  politic^al  tvonomy.  Drawing  in  these  clatujeH  is 
carried  to  a  point  of  dec'ided  excellence.  When  called  for, 
a  section,  also,  is  taught  Latin  enough  to  secure  admission 
t^)  the  National  Deaf  Mute  OoUege  at  Washingtcm,  D.  C', 

Prom  all  (lo]»artmeiits  and  classes  daily  <letails  are  made 
of  those  pupils  who  are  likely  to  profit  by  instructicm  in 
articulati<m  and  lip  reading.  Alnnit  <me-tenth  of  the 
whole  number  are  thus  taught,  and  witli  sufficient  ))roiit 
to  fully  justify  the  attention  and  <*ost. 

Pu]>ils  of  the  two  liigh(»r  dejjartments  are  encxairaged 
in  the  <*<mstant  use  of  th<^  library,  which  hai<  lH?en  selected 
and  is  re])lenish(Ml,  fnaii  time  to  time,  with  es])ecial  refer- 
ence to  their  wants.  A  weekly  pa]>er,  the  MuU^n  Chnmv'h\ 
has  ^H'en  published  at  the  Institution  for  <Mght  years. 

The  jmpils  of  the  Aead<Mnic  department,  with  some  from 
l>elow,  have  sustained  for  years  a  Hourishinir  Literary  H«)- 
ciety,  <*alhxl  tbe  ''(Mionian."  By  its  regular  meetings,  hehl 
ujKm  Saturday  evenings,  and  by  its  (M'(riisional  exhibitions, 
it  afibrds  voluntary  (K'cu])ation  U\  the  more  active  and  am- 
bitious minds,  and  also  contributes  to  the  increase  of  gen- 
eral intelligence  and  dignified  culture. 

|5r.Th(^  length  of  the  sch<K>l-day  is  five  hours,  diyide<l  into 
tw<)  sessions,  and  combined  bv  a  system  of  i-otation,  with 
two  and  onc-balf  hours  of  manual  lalM»r. 

Hch<K)l  keeps  everv  day  in  the  week,  that  of  Saturday 
closing  at  ntKHi,  and  that  of  Sunday  lasting  forty-five  min- 


Wav. 

■ 

Oil  Sal>l)atli  inorniu*:.  al^!o.  tin-  nl«li»st  tliinl  nf  tin-  sil-. 
attcml  a   rcli<rioii>  scrvirf.  lasting  «nn'  lioiir.  <uinlu'lt'«i  '•* 
till*  Sii|K'rintciHi<iit  :   and  in  tin- at"lcrn<M»n  tin-  M-ron«i  imp:        , 
attcntl  a  ?^iinilar  srrvicr,  lastinir  lliirtv  minutr:*.  »rni»iui  tt  . 

■ 

l)y   the   SujMriMti'ndrnt.      An    Imur  n\'    i-arli    ivt-niiiL'.  nii'i 

with   the  oMrr   pupils,  an    hour  and  a  halt'.  i>  spmt  iu  t.'i* 

prcjiaration  nf  the  iirxt  <layV  h'>>i»n>. 

As   Id  tin-  iu«<linin   nf  «uniinuni<*ati<»n    in  tln'  ^ilii«»l  iiri-i 

th«*   liousclinltl.  it    i-.  tirsl,  oral   *»|MMMh.  whe-n-  |Mi*>ih|i; -•■■■ 

on<l.  writtrn   •^pinji,  \vh«-!t-  it    is   iniclli^rihh'.  ami  «1'k*  ii-' 

innhily  \v<':irv  :  and  thirdly,  \vlnn-  iiritlirr  mal  nor  wriJf-i 

spfM'ch   arc   fcasihh*.  thr   nintr*- own    pantoniinc.  riiiiciiii" 

in'^  <vrr  that  it    is  hut   :i   srjijlohlinir.  miplnvi-d   h\  tIii*.j:' 
^  I     •  . 

Ijuihlc-r.  until   tin-   nal   <t nn-t un'— l;in«rua;j:( — i^  i-«»iiijilrl''i 
to  he  t  hen  l.'iid  n>id<'. 

'I'ln'  niuti-  will,  indi'ifj.  al  w.iv-  n-turn  t«»  it  witli  th»all«'' 

■ 

tion    t'rlt    hy  ivciy  pi-r-on    I'or   hi*»  own  vernacular  loiij  »• 
hut  liviuL',  :i>  In-  dois.  ^urroundi'tl   hy  >pi'akinL!  jH.-rMin-. ''■ 
will.  Iit>w«'vrr  rrlu'tant  ly.  ront«»r!n  to  thidr  tdioM-n  in«'«h'*'' 
of    i«l»;i>'.  lotilviu'j:   t"orw;nd  with   <'jirn«'>i    ho)>c   to  that   lT"'' 
unl'olliinL^  w  hfii  t  Ik*  niiiny  touLMh-^  ol*  rartli.  dl^i-nrdaiit  ii"^^ 
will  hlcnd  in  on>-  univcr>id  LinL'U:<L;>-. 

rip'   sul»j«r!    ot"  Workshop-   early   rni;ai:i'd    thr  atliiit^"* 
ot"    ill'-    Irirnd*'   ol    th'-    ln>t  it  nt  ion.  ami   t  hidr  itim  lion  *^**'" 
-tioM'^dv    i»'r(irnnhnd«tl    in    tin-    i«'jH»rt-  ot   that    |NTi»*i 
W.I-  w  ith  -n-.-it   I'lUfi-  ;ir'ju«'d  th:it  -••um-  part  ot'  tin-  inU  rv  -*' 
i»t    ril;i  \;it  i<»n  l"n»Mi  -^tuilx    iiiiLihl     hr    protit:ihl\   i-niplovtd 
jijiiiin-j    ;i    n-i-lul    lr;id».;nid    thu>  -kill    1m-  ai«|iiin-il.  ;» **' 
h;il»il-Mt"    iiidu-t  IN.  loMin  il.  w  hi»h   w  iiuld  hi-  ol"  irp-at  atjx  -* 
i;i'ji     !••    llii-iii    ill    .irrir    lii"».       \«-i-iirilini:ly.  in    I  V»-**,  a  i  **  " 
-iiii\    hii  ildi  ii'j.  t  vv  I  lit  \   h\   -i  \t  V.  w  a*  i-ri'i'trd  tor  1  hl>  olijt    * 
Th-  -iiiiv  ti.i'l'    inr  riiiiijif  ij  w.i- t  hat  i*t' "homiakini:      Su«'^  * 
iIm    |.'i  I  I'i- .1-  "NiM  ••!  -Mit.ihji' a-«- w  •  If  i-nipli»yt'«i  lour  !!••■  * 
.1  •!  !  V      ■  ii'h  '   !  .'!■    1 11-:  I  ui!  jiui  •  ii  a  man  i-niia«:i-il  tor  tl:i*  |»  * 
P"-          ri-    .1  ■ !  .•  ■]_■«  iiMiit   w  a-  iiillow  III  ti»r  a  nuiiil»fr  ft  vt  -  * 
w  i:  1 1  ;i  1 1     I  in      -  'i ?  nal   I  I  HI  |i  I   ha  \  •■  hfi-n  i'X|K*<'It'd    nil*  » 


the  circumstances.  The  system  at  that  time  favored  was 
evidently  an  nnfortiinate  one.  The  only  (compensation 
which  th<'  perscni  employed  to  teju*h  the  trade  received  wai* 
the  labor  of  the  hoys.  His  a]>parent  interest  would  he  to 
obtain  the  greatest  ])ossible  amount  of  labor,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  imi)rovement  of  the  ])upil.  The  obvious  infer- 
ence should  have  been,  not  that  the  whole  matter  should  be 
abandcmed,  but  tliiit  it  should  be  conducted  on  <lifferent 
princijdes.  The  contract  liavin^r  expired,  it  was  not 
renewed.  In  1S()8  shoemakinp  was  resumed,  the  State  pro- 
viding a  foreman  and  materialh.  Tnder  this  efficient  sys- 
tem the  instruction  of  mutes  in  useful  mechanical  labor 
has  since  continued. 

In  1SH7  an  enactment  of  thc^  liCgislatiire  required  the 
addition  to  th(*  mecthanicai  instruction  of  the  Institution  of 
the  arts  of  printing  and  bookbinding.  The  (jiiarters  occu- 
pied by  these  trades  were  the  building,  IHOby  80,  j)revionsly 
referred  to. 

To  foster  the  o])eration  of  this  enlargement  of  the  indus- 
trial de])artment  without  detriment  to  the  literary  educa- 
tion of  the  ])upils,  a  combination  of  the  two  was  estaV)lished, 
in  accordance  with  the  following  method: 

The  school  is  divided  into  thn^e  divisions,  consisting  at 
present  of  seven,  seven  and  eight  classes.  The  day  is  also 
dividecl  into  three  sessions  of  two,  two  and  three  hours,  the 
tirst  extending  from  }»alf-|)ast  s(*ven  to  half-])ast  nine;  the 
second  from  balf-|)ast  ten  to  half-past  tw(dve:  and  the  third 
from  two  to  five,  with  half  an  hour's  recess  at  half-past 
three.  At  half-past  seven  the  regular  duties  of  the  day 
begin.  Two  divisions  go  to  tluMr  res])(»ctive  class  rooms, 
and  the  third  is  distributed,  the  bovs  to  their  trades  and 
the  girls  to  the  bind(M*y  and  the  hous(»work.  All  are  dit*- 
missed  at  half-])ast  nine.  At  half-))ast  ten,  after  the  chapel 
service,  two  divisions  go  to  their  class-nnims,  and  one  is  dis- 
tributed as  l>efore.  the  boys  to  their  shoj)S  and  the  girls  to 
the  bindery  and  the  housework.  All  are  dismissed  at 
half-past  twelve,  the  hour  for  dinner.  At  two  o'clock,  as 
l>efore,  two  divisions  go  to  school,  and  the  third  to  the 
trades  and  housework. 


Thus,  in  work  in  jr  lionrs.  from  hiilt-|ijij-t  H-vm  in  thi-  innru- 
intf  until  fivr  in  th«'  ;it't<'rn«MHi.  twinthinlri  of  tip-  ■Miiniar' 
Mre  at  scIhhiI,  an<l  oiH'-tliinl  is  at  work.  Kv^rv  |»uiul  ;itt-i.'i' 
s(r|i(M)l  two  s<'ssi«»ns  <lailv  and  work>  oni-  M'>*^ion.  T'l- 
av<*raL'c*  <laily  tinn*  sjicnt  at  scIuhiI  is  sonii'tliin*^  !«•**  tlii^:. 
tiv<'  hi»urs.  and  that  spent  in  manual  lalN»r  i>  ahuut  l  »••  ii«>itr- 
and  a  half.  To  sreun*  a  fair  distri  hut  ion  ot'  tiiuf.  uimI  al-' 
a  desirahh'  variety,  the  a-;siirnnient  inoviv*  lurward  "ii- 
session  tin'  tirst  dav  of  <*ach  month,  so  that  th«»*i'  \\ln>»'irii 

■ 

in  the  morning:  anv  month,  work  the  next  month  in  'h*- 
for(Mi(N>n.  and  in  the  aftern(M»n  the  month  after  that.  Tli"-' 
wiio  work  in  the  foren<M»n  anv  month,  work  in  the  ;iti»!- 
utMin  the  ni'Xt,  and  tht»>e  who  work  in  thi-  afti-rnmin  :iii'« 
month.  Work  in  the  niornin;;  tlie  next. 

This  rotatiiin  i<  ^o  ixeiierally  understiMMl  hy  tin-  |iM|'ii" 
that  U|)on  the  iir>t  day  of  each  nit>ntli  the  i-hanin-  loio  r 
has  only  to  he  announ<'ed.  without  ex)tlanation.  and  ;ili  :■- 
to  their  ai»|»ro|iriate  departments  without  eonfu-ii»n. 

Tin*  imiM-dimenlj'  losUi-ee>sfid  sho|»s  in  a>vluni>.a:-  lln-y  '-• 
eoiiii-  larir<",  ar«*  the>e:  iMirinir  >e|HM>|  honr>.  fptm  niii'  '•■ 
tour  o'ejiM'k.  or  t'pim  eiirhl    to  one.  a>  the  ea>e  may  Im-.  tIi- 

slinji^  are.  a^  the  department    i>  usually  •►rjianized.  ni« •*• 

rially  empty,  and  the  nia>ters  uiH-mployed.  unie*.-.  'h-' 
l>M>y  tJM-mxIve-  in  pn-parinir  work,  a^  the  -ayini'  * 
Aiiain.  .•ill  neee-.^arilly  l'o  to  the  ^h«ip>  loi^ether.  ImIi»p- "' 
at'li-r -<-Imm»I. ''r  at  hnt  h  t  inn--,  and.  ••upjMi.-inL'  tliree  tradf'" 
hi-  tauLilit .  .1^  i-  I  111-  «:i-e  with  u>.  I  he  h(iv-».  when  t\\«"  li'i-'" 
'In-d  ill  numhi-r.  tin-  iiumh«i"  we  actually  liave.  wnuM  ;«^' *' 
w'u-  <»\er  -i\!y  til  ;i  -imp.  No  ma'-ter  ean  uive  »tii:,ii*i'" 
;ir tiMiT  inii  T«»  -i\iy  ;ippn-ni  ii-e-  at  tine  timi-.  hnwevi-i  -iil*'' 
'ji'iitiy  111'  nia\  prejiiin-  for  il.  «u-  In-  *nre  that  tliev  ;in- ;»51  "' 
tlii'iii  •■vi-ii  at  wurk.  A  -Imp.  if  po*-ihli-.  *lioulil  \\i\\*'  '^" 
•  •|Hi;it  ini,-  piiilmiL:<'d  ihr-HiLdi  an  «inlinar\  witrkiiii:  ''-'^ 
.iiel.  ill  I  huL"  in-litntiiiM  ai  li-a^t.  ^leiuld  mm-up"  it*  •■"^"" 
pit  'ii-iif  -•!    pupil-  ill  -iii-i-e-^ivi-  -i-r^  fhrouirh  the  da\       1'"' 

W  i-d'«lii    'il'  fill-    'iM  fliiiil    li;i-  I )i  eniHirnied    hv  fiulit  vi;*'"- 

"l    ••  \  pel  ]i-liff. 

Tl]'-  liiahli  ill   Til''  ln>fiMitinii  ^inee  il«*  estiihlishiiifiit  M' 


bi'on  a  matter  of  congratulation.  During  forty-eight  yeai-u 
ihvTi'  have  heen  but  twenty-eight  <leaths.  The  avt^riige 
duration  of  seh(H)ling  has  l)een  four  yeary  and  a  lialf,  and 
tlie  wlioh^  number  of  ])Upils  reetMved  hay  been  1,520.  Two 
of  the  twenty-eiglit  di<»d  by  drowning,  an<l  one  by  railnuid 
iUTid(*nt.  Bv  reason  of  chi^liM-a  in  the  eitv  in  188H,  and 
again  in  1K49,  the  seh(H>l  was  dismissed  f<»r  a  sliort  time 
Iw^fore  the  close  of  the  session.  In  1S()7,  also  the  ]>revalen(te 
of  tyj)hoid  fever  (K'casioned  the  closing  of  scIhhJ  in  March. 
During  the  past  four  years,  with  a  daily  attendance  of  four 
hundred,  but  two  deaths  liave  <K'curre<l. 

The  affairs  of  the  Institution  have  been  under  the  imme- 
diate care  of  five  g<'ntlem(»n  successively.  Mr.  11.  X.  IIul>- 
bell,  by  his  untiring  energy,  faithfulness  an<l  skill,  liestowed 
for  twenty-four  years,  brought  it  from  small  and  feelile  be- 
ginnings to  a  position  of  decided  im|M)rtance,  and  (»ne  hold- 
ing a  warm  place  in  the  allections  of  the  people  of  the  State. 
Few  persons,  as  they  l(M>k  at  an  Institution  of  tliis  charac- 
ter in  its  mature  and  perferted  organizati(m,  and  in  the  full 
exercise  of  its  beneficent  career,  are  able  to  ap])reciate  the 
difficulties  that  have*  i)een  encountered  in  its  earlv  hititorv. 
The  creation  of  public  sympathy  in  an  untried  and  difficult 
enterprise,  securing  public  confidence,  maturing  plans, 
erecting  buildings.  c()llecting,  organizing  and  controlling  an 
Institution  of  this  kiml,  involves  an  amount  of  care  and 
perjdexity.  and  d(Mnands  a  fertility  of  resources  that  attend 
few  other  labors  undertaken  by  mnn.  No  greater  satisfac- 
tion can  be  conf(»rrc<|  upon  a  bent^volent  mind  than  to  have 
been  made  the  agent  of  effecting  such  a  work. 

Mr.  J.  Addison  Carv,  his  successor,  succumb(?d  to  an  acute 
and  painful  disease,  and  died  in  less  than  a  year.  His  emi- 
nent talents  and  genial  <|ualiti(»s  made  hi.*-'  death  to  be  deeply 
regretted. 

Rev.  Collins  Stone  was  in  charge  for  eleven  years,  1852-68. 
H(»  brought  to  his  work  full  accjuaintance  with  the  charac- 
teristics of  deaf  mutes,  and  superior  skill  in  the  art  of  their 
education.  His  knowledge  of  hunum  nature  was  thorough, 
and  his  experience  in  affairs  extensive.     Cautious,  yet  bold, 


feriil<»  in  rosourcos  an<l  pnini])?  in  ox(.*r*uriiin,  -\v;iyi*il  a*  al: 
tinios  hv  a  consoit'nlioiis  n-^ranl  ior  tlu*  «lntifsi»f  lii-iN-i- 
tion  and  hv  svninathv  for  nuitrs  in  tlicir  nii^lnrtiiip*.  j'i-i.il 
in  \\\<  tcinjK'ranicnt,  nf  jioHsIhmI  manners,  an<l  lljr  «ii!ii  «•: 
honor,  he  imifid  in  a  n  inarkahlc  ilojjrof  tln-ijnalif  its 'l«-ir 
al)l(^  in  liis  otlice. 

Mr.  ( J(»ori»c  K.  \Vi'(m1.  in  <'har«:r  three  vear>.  iM^J-ii.  wa- 
oeeupie(l.  in  ad'lition  \n  th«'  nuin<'ron>  eares  inei<l<n'  i"*!'' 
contn)!  of  a  lionsehoM  of  n-arly  t  \y<t  hnn<lre<l  person'^,  in  ih' 
lai)ors  an<l  inlhienees  preliminary  to  the  enhir^reiinii?  mm- 
(liMlak'n  in  r^r,:^  an«l  ma«le  eomjjlete  in  IMjs. 

Hi-  >nt'('rs-or,  and  the  present  inenmhent,  \va>:  Mr. <JiU»''ri 
O.  Kav,  who  jor  ten  vear>  ha-  hi\(\  thi-  task  ol'  lirvilnpiiv: 
and  <le(rrminin.^  the  routinj*  life  of  a  liousehohl  a!  pn-i'' 
nnmhcrini  marly  live*  lunnlred  person*^,  in  «piartir^  i-irirtly 
new. 

The  Ohio  In-titntion  for  tlh-  Deaf  and  I>iMnh.  tli»  !lt'!l! 
in  tlu'  <'«»;in*  rv  in  the  (ndt-r  of  t  ime.  is  v<'t.  in  .inoth<r  iLirti- 
nlar,  the  i  ii;>i'.  It  wa-:  the  first  estahlish«tl  ii]Hin  fli«- an- 
prirlani  and  only  true  prineiple.  that  th<-  entire  t-xpeii"  •-' 
fnrni^hini  a  e«.mph-t<*  edmation  t<i  the  deaf  and  «liuii^* 
>hoiild  ]» •  drtVaved  hv  the  State.  Otlier  Stato  liav<-  lil**'' 
ally  and  ni'hly  madr  ajjjuopriat ion*^  to  sup|Nirt  thiir'!'-** 
miit(^<  in  priva!e  in<'<irporations,  L'rantin^a  yearly  >tii''n'l 
for  thi^  ]>in|M)-i—  in  s«»mi'  ea>»'-  sullieienl.  in  other*  n«»t  •*' 
Ohio  elaim-  tin-  honor  of  tlr>t  providing!  aileipuiti' :in«i 
^M'atnit«»n>  in-trn<"lion  lor  tlie  deaf  and  dnnih  a<  a  njalti-r'»' 
plain  and  aeknow  h-dL'»'«l  duty.  Tlie  nohleiiej->  of  thi?*  ;»•• '' 
not  <]imini-lnd  hy  iIh*  «on-itl<'ral  ion  thai,  at  th*-  linif  •'' 
a--nminL:  thi-  dutv,  the  Statr  had  liiM-n  in  i'xi.-tiMi«i'  ""'I 
twen'v-live  vear-.  tha*  thn-r-Mnartersof  its  surfaoe  \va.-p'^ 
t-nd  N\  iih  tlir  primit  ivr  t'«»ri'>t  :  that  the  «rreat  thuninirhtan"' 
•  if  eiimm'iC'  w  i-ri  n<it  <  nn^-tnietiMJ.  n<»r  il>  system  of  i^*ni 
mon  -i-ImmiI-  in  iijuiaticin:  and  that,  wliile  tlie  t:ixv"»f ''"" 
Statr  \N«ii  huril"'n-«inH',  its  revi-niies  \vi*r<"  fiim]Mirativ'"I^ 
■^mall  I'loni  a  \\«»i  k  <i»nimenei(|  under  su<*h  i'ireunistan'''''- 
tin-  St;i*i-.  in  h'  r  -iih-i-jiimt  pro;jre-  •  »  wealth  an«l  il^'**'* 
n»<-.  lia->  .-how  n  n-*  di>]»o*it  ion  to  retreat. 


The  material  for  this  sketch,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the 
first  twentv-seven  vears  of  the  history  of  tlie  Institution, 
as  well  as  the  language  in  which  it  is  descrrihed,  have  heen 
largely  deprived  from  a  sketch  drawn  up  twenty-two  years  ago 
hy  Rev.  Collins  Stone,  at  that  time  Superintendent  of  the 
Institution.  This  re  visa!  and  the  filling  out  of  the  sketch 
as  it  stands  have  heen  done  hythe  present  Superintendent. 


PRESENT   OFFICERS  OF   THE  INSTITUTION— 1876. 

tkustkks. 
Henkv  F.  B(K)th,  Anskl  T.  Wallinc;.  Philkmon]  Hks8. 
SnfHTf)iff'n(h'nf — (Till)ort  ().  Fay. 

TH  K    SCHOOL. 

INSTRrCTOKS. 

Aniftnnir  l)r/MtrfnK))f — Charles  S.  Perry,  M.  A.,  Alfred  H. 
HuhhelK  M.  A. 

(rravnnnr  f)(jMU-fmriit — John  1).  11.  Stewart,  Louisa  K. 
Thompson,  M.  Ahbie  Hyde,  Sarah  Noyes,  Robert  Patter- 
j^on,  B.  A. 

Prinuirif  Drjxtrtmtnf — Plumh  M.  Park,  Mattliew  (J.  Raf- 
fington,  Cassie  H.  Smith,  Mary  0.  Bierce,  (iCO.  W.  Halse, 
Hannah  Davis,  Gertie  Woofter,  Ruth  E.  Hare,  Adaline  T. 
Evan.s  Knte  Millikan,  Sarah  F.  Perry,  M.  Annie  Byers,  liUey 
K.  Brown,  James  M.  Park,  B.  A.,  Augustus  B.  Greener. 

Trarhrr  of  Arfin/'afiov — Ida  W.  Kessler. 

DOMESTIC    DEPARTMENT. 

Van  S.  Seltzer,  M.  D.,  Physician;  Frederic  F.  Wing, 
Steward;  Cluirlotte  A.  Bahhitt,  Matron;  Mary  Syler,  A8si8t- 
ant  Matron;  H(4en  A.  Rose,  Assistant  Matron;  Mary  A. 
Kidfler,  Hous(^keep(T. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   TRADES. 

Parley  P.  Pratt,  Master  of  Shoe  Shop;  Charles  B.  Flood, 
Supervisor  of  Pu])lic  Printing;  Mitchell  C.  Lilley,  Master 
<»f  Book  Bindery;  Thomas  Fl(^)d,  Master  of  Printing  OflSce. 


THK    MANTAL    AJ.PHABKT. 
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HISTORY  01-  THI-  OHIO  STATH  \<.\\X\\ 

FO|{    THK    KnrcATION    OF 

IDIOTIC  &  IMBECILE  YOUTH. 


To  Ohio,  through  oiu*  of  htM*  citizens,  Ix  longs  tlie  cnMlit 
of  tirst  (lin'cting  puhlic  attention  to  the  (»U'vation  of  hliots 
in  the  United  States.  At  a  niei'ting  of  Medical  Superin- 
tendents (»f  American  Institutions  for  the  Insane,  Indd  in 
PhiUidelphia  in  1S44.  I)r.  Wni.  Awl,  of  Colunihus,  hrought 
the  matter  hefore  that  ImmIv.  and  a  Committee  was  raised 
to  consider  the  suhject,  from  whom  an  ahle  rc]Mirt  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Association  at  a  suhsiMjUent  session  in  Wash- 
ington City,  May,  hS4(>.  institutions  were  s<K)n  estahlished 
in  several  of  the*  States. 

No  legislative  action  was  had  upon  the  suhject  in  Ohio 
until  March,  IS.")!),  when  a  resolution,  }>resented  hy  Hon. 
Pincknev  Lewis,  of  the  Senate,  was  }>assed,  ap}M>inting  Dr. 
Hanhury  Smith,  then  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Lnnatic 
Asylum,  to  re]M)rt  at  the  next  session  of  the  (General  As- 
semblv  ui)on  ldi<KV  and  Fdiot    Instruction,  as  tolhiws  : 

"  First,  to  make  incpiiry  into  the  (expediency  of  making 
provisions,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  for  tin*  sup})ort  of  the 
idiotic  an<l  imhecile  ])ortion  (if  our  |M»pulation  :  particu- 
larly it  shall  l>e  his  duty  to  report  the  results  of  exp(»ri- 
ments  already  made,  and  now  l)eing  made  in  tin*  educatii»n 
<>f  the  idiotic;  also,  the  nundier  of  this  class  of  jntpulation 
in  Ohio;  and,  linally,  into  the  economy  of  supporting  an<l 
educating  this  class  of  our  po}Kdation  in  institutions 
ada]>ted  to.  their  case,  as  compare<l  with  their  sup]M)rt  as  at 
present  pnivided." 

In  .Januarv,  l'S.')2,  ( Jovernor  \V<mk1.  in  hisannmil  mt^ssage. 


•  lintti  •!  tin-  jiltmrinii  of  ilit-  (ifin-nil  A-^^fiiil'ly  tn  tin  'Wr\ 

•  •[■   |iri»vii|in;2  tnr    tin*   r;\Vi\  IH'otcrtinn.  ;mh1    i?li|»?«ivi-|iiilif  "I 

till-   ini^irili-  ii\\(\    i<liiiti<'.      (invtTimr    WinnU"   iilliit*  «•'■ 

•  ■;inn'*tlv  -r«i>inUMl  l>v  \i\>  >nrcT>'^iU".  (invi-rnnr    Mi-ilill.  wit« 

in    hi-    .-ilillU;ii     nir>si;.'r    tn    tll«'  (ii'lli'l'.'ll    A^*^«'llll»lv  ih  .laliM- 

.in.  \^'i\.  riMMiinm-mlril  tlint  fli:if  iiiit'o?*timatf  i-l;!"  '•" 
«-mlnn<"«  «1  witlrin  tin-  r;my:t  mi*  lnn«-li4'i;il  ii|ii-r;iTiiiii  nj 'tiir 
iH-inviilrni  iii^tif ut iini'i. 

Ill  Mjirili.  lN-"»l.  |)r.  N.  S.  'ri>\vii^ljiii<l  -jit  |»n  *»  ni  ;U''' 
-iiii'i  tlii  «n  i;;miz.'it  inn  of  tlii*  Institution  <in<- «»t'  it-Tin- 
ii«  -'.  tin  n  .1  iiH'iirlM  r  nf  the  Si'iiatr.  to  u  lioin  u;i-  rrlirr-'l 
*!►  inihl:  •►!'  till-  t  iovi-nioi'-  :)nnii:il  ni«'^siii:«'  jt"*  rii.it'r  t^  tii- 
-uhiiii    III"  hlJoi-N .  nin'li-   to  till-    Sriinti-   :i    in^'-t   inti-n-Tii!: 

-  I 

;mmI  ;jhl»    !•  jioit.  whifli  \v<i<^  hii«l  iijMin  tin-  tjihh   ;inil  hpI* '••' 

!•»  In-    ]ili  lil««l 

l>nrii;L  rlir  \i-;m-  |v"ii;  |»nhlic  .-ittcnt  ii>n  u.-i- i-;illi  «l  tljr-'i.L* 
imw -|i;i)"  i-  .'irtirlj-.  In  till-  niinil»i'r  ot"  iiliot-  in  iIm  Sti'*' 
t  L'ir  <<'ii'lii  ioii.  .-inii  t  lirir  i';i|i;iliilit  i«--  tor  ini|ii«i\  •  iii'-i>>  ''* 
I  »r.  |{.  .1  r.jttiT-oh.  \\h'»  iiJi'l  t"'»r  ni:iiiv  vi-:ir'»  •l»\i»n  •!  "-ii" 
-<  h  li'l":!'  I  r»;il  iDi'iiI  •►!'  in-;Miit\  iiiid  iin  nt;il  •!{*#  j-i  -  \ 
l-il!  •'■  ■ -f.-iiili-ji  :iii  \-\lnin  lor  hlii»I-  \\;t*  inti.-ln-"i  ■• 
lii'  ll'ii*'  -ii'  IJ«  |»r.  ><nt:M  ivi--  l»y  lh»n.  I!:i]|iii  I'hiini'  '  ' 
'.\.i-  |t!'  -■  i'?«'l  -<  I  im;i?  I  h«-  ilii*i  ■ ',  till  *i-*-ii»n  thuT  :'  "■'* 
■;({ii    -i\i  ■     '!•!     \\:iiil     ••!     linn     Ui    |irii|H-i'!\    <'iiii«ii|<  r    :i"'<    ■ 


III    .1... 

1 1 1  M  ■<  I ' ;  I  I 
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.    \.  |Vi7.  ||..|,.   jj.riiMii    t  ■.■niliilil.  tii    :|i.    >  n--' 
.1  I. ill  t-i  ."T.il.l  i>|i  .-III    X-ylniii    toi   thi     K«l':' ■•■■■■ 
:in<l    lin'fiil'    ^'••ll^ll.      Tlii'*   hiil    Imiimu'     >  '''^ 
\(Mi,    17    |v",7 

'!"■■■      "I   -:r'itl'i|.     \\;i-    '»i -jj  II  i /•  «l     l«\     tin     ;i|i|M>ilitni<  ;■'    " 

11. i<     \\      i-.iiri   l»<iii!-'iii.    ii'iii    \    S.  Tow  n*h<'n«l.  n'-'i  ^'"'" 
\-\.,  '  i  ....!,  ...    Titi^i..^       i;    .1    I'.itii  r-on.  M.  1».  \\;i-  n-"'' 
^  ,  |..  I    I  ! .  •  .  i.  !i  r  \    i.i  ■  l:*    •!  w  •11  i  ii:j    hiiii-<  .  hiiImi-Mi    1 1'    '' 

-■    •■:■..:     '..     ♦!■■     r.::iiii     \i;i«    Hnli-i    .ilnl    iIm     tji-t    jit:}'!-  ^*-* 

I 

.:',i-'    .       \  -J  :-•     '.    Iv"i7       >i\t.iii    |ii||iil-    \\i!i     j« III  ■■■•■'■ 

l>:;'iij  'Im    Mill  I    -ni"'"«iilini:  \«-.ii-  ili 
.■    I .",  I''  1  -  \\  .1-  f  li  iri  \ 
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H(ui.  William  Dennison  having  been  elected  (roveruor, 
resigned  his  jx)siti<)n  on  tlie  Board  of  Trustees,  and  was 
sueeee<led  hv  Hon.  Herman  Canfield,  November  15,  1859. 
I>r.  K.  .1.  Patterson  resigned  tlie  phiee  of  Superintendent 
November  15,  18H(),  and  was  sueeeeded  by  Dr.  (i.  A.  Doren, 
tht'  present  Superintendent. 

Tbr  aeconnn<Klations  of  the  Institution  were  in<'reased  to 
fifty  pupils  during  the  year  1<SHI,  whieh  was  the  averag<^ 
number  under  care  until  tlie  <H-eupan<*v  of  the  new  buihl- 
ing  in  .July.  m^. 

During  the  vear  1<S(>2,  Hon.  Herman  Cantield,  who  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Pittsburgh  Landing,  was  sueeee<led 
UjM)n  the  Board  of  Trustees  by  Hon.  Peter  Hitehe<K'k.  an<l 
Hon.  Asher  ('«M)k  by  .1.  A.  Lutz.  Es<j. 

In  lSf)4  the  L<»gislaturi'  jjassed  an  Aet  to  |>ermanently 
♦•^taMish  tin*  Asylum  for  ldi<>ts.  and  appropriated  nmney 
for  thr  piirehase  of  a  site,  and  the  <*onstruetion  of  ]>er- 
man<nt  buil(ling>.  Work  n|M)n  the  buildings  was  not 
rnnnneneed.  however,  until  the  autum  of  1S<>>.  The  new 
buildings  were  oceupied  in  .luly.  lS(vS.  an<l  were  opened 
with  lU")  ihildren.  The  number  was  increased  to  15(1  in 
\SiV.)  to  170.  in  \X7()  to  25(K  the  extent  of  the  capacity  of 
the  lnstituti«>n  in  1S71.  The  buildings  were  then  enlarged. 
In  1X72.  >)()()  j)U|»il>  were  acconnnodated.  A<lditions  were 
again  provitjed  for.  During  the  y<'ar  1S7.*>,  ^»1()  <*hildren 
were  cared  for  :  in  1X74.  ''V)\  :  in  1S75,  'M)i\.  The  number 
jiow   in  the  institution  is  4(H). 


^ 


OFFICKKS  OF  TIIK   INSTlTrTlON. 

Ti'iistas — Hon.  N.  S.  Townshend,  M.  D..  Columbus,  Ohio; 
.1.  A.  Lutz.  Km|..  (ircleville.  Ohi<K  Hon.  .lohn  A.  Shank, 
(  iiicinnati.  ( )hio. 

Snj,f  riiiff  ,nlf  i,t — (iustavus  \.  Doren,  M.  D. 

Matron  —  Miss  Harriet   F.  Purple. 

Js.'</.sf(f,,f  Mnirmi — Mrs.  Sarah  Lawrence. 

Iffnisrhf fM  r — M  is<  Sarah  Husted. 


Tmrln rs — Mrs.  N.  L.  I)<nvn,  Miss  M.  K.  ('lift.  Mi^^  KimiM 
\Vil<«m,  Miss  Liicretia  1.(N'k\viNKl,  Miss  I^.  Spyiimnr,  Mi«t . 
L.  ( irrtjorv,  Miss  Mjirv  A.  PfiirteM,  Mis»<  Murv  K.  Wirk*. 
Mis*!  AiniiJ  Mr(in^w,  Miss  Anna  J.  P<»nrtHli|.  Miss  .1.  Kirk*. 
Miss  Anna  M.  Clark,  Miss  Klla  J.  StinkinK.  Mis^  S.  R 
Owrns,  MissC.  N.  All<Mi. 


OP    THE 

OHIO  SOLDIERS'  &  SAILORS'  ORPHANS'  HOME 


At  a  Department  Encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
Ohio,  held  at  Sandusky,  July  21st,  1869,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  to  provide  a  Home  for  the  care  and  support  of 
Soldiers'  Orphans,  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  In  accordance 
with  this  resolution,  the  Department  Commander,  General 
J.  W.  Keifer,  appointed  a  Board  of  Managers,  consisting^of 
the  following  members:  Rev.  P.  P.  Ingalls,  Toledo;  Gen- 
eral James  Barnett,  Cleveland;  Hon.  S.  D.  Griswold,  Elyria; 
Colonel  H.  G.  Armstrong,  Cincinnati ;  General  George  B. 
Wright,  Columbus;  Major  M.  S.  Gunkle,  Dayton;  General 
B.  F.  Coates,'  Portsmouth.  Three  ladies  w^ere  afterward 
added  to  this  Board,  namely:  Mrs.  Lucy  W.  W.  Hayes, 
Columbus;  Mrs.  Henrietta  L.  Monroe,  Xenia,  and  Mrs. 
Rachel  White,  Springfield. 

At  the  same  time.  Chaplain  G.  W.  Collier,  of  Fremont, 
was  ap]X)inted  to  visit  the  different  localities  of  the 
State  and  solicit  funds  for  the  education  and  support  of 
such  soldiers'  orphans  as  might  be  collected  together.  This 
work  Chaplain  Collier  zealously  pursued,  assisted  by  others, 
and,  as  the  result  of  these  efforts,  some  time  in  the  follow- 
ing December,  a  Home  for  Soldiers'  Orphans  was  opened  at 
Xenia,  Greene  County,  Ohio.  For  several  months  this  In- 
stitution was  sup]xjrted  by  voluntary  contributions,  until 
the  number  of  inmates  reached  the  aggregate  of  125.  Dur- 
ing this  time  it  was  conducted  in  two  separate  buildings, 
in  the  business  portion  of  the  above  named  city,  and 
managed  by  Mrs.  H.  H.  Kdgeton,  Matron,  and  efficient 
assistants. 


f<rtili'  in  resources  nnd  prompt  in  i-xorutitm.  s\v;iyi*il  a!  all 
tinios  l)v  ;j  (•onscnmtious  n-jranl  for  thf  ilutii-siif  liir  jN-i- 
tion  Jind  l>y  svnipathv  for  mutes  in  thi*ir  misfortiiii'-.  ?^ni;il 
in  his  tompcranicnt,  oi"  |M»lishc(l  manners,  and  tin*  >'nil '■'' 
honor,  lie  uniteil  in  a  remarkahh*  depree  thiMjUjilitii-i  «li-ir 
ahle  in  his  ollire. 

Mr.  ( leiirizi-  L.  Weed,  in  ehar^re  (lin*e  vesirs.  ls«'M~«i.  wa- 
oeenpiril,  in  ad<lition  to  th<'  numerous  rjin->  ineidi-n!  tt>tli» 
eontrol  r»f  a  housiliold  ot*  n-arly  two  hundreii  per.-^«»n«*.  in  tb 
hihors  an«l  inlhienei-s  preliminary  ti»  the  enhirjieiiu'iit  nii- 
r!<Mtak«'n  in  ]Xiu\.  and  maile  mmplete  in  }srtS. 

\\\<  suecfs-or.  and  thf  pre.^ent  ineund»ent.  wa-^  Mr.  (iin>!n 
O.  Fav.  whi)  tor  ten  v«'ar>  has  had  tin*  ta^^k  of  d*vi!'»pi"- 
and  <li^tirniiniu^  the  r«)Utini'  life  of  a  hon.-ch«»ld  at  jip-'n* 
nundnrini  m-arly  live  Inindred  persons,  in  ipiartiT"  iiitirily 
new. 

The  Ohio  In<titntii>n  f<>r  tin*  Di-af  and  Dumh.  the  tini> 
in  t  In-  eoiinMv  in  tin-  i>rd«'r  of  t  im<-,  is  vet,  in  .tn<»rhir  iiiirli*' 
ular.  iln'   i-ii:.-'!.     It  wa<  the   (ir>t  estahlishid  u]Min  tin- im- 

porlant  and  only  true  prin«iph',  that  thi*  entire  i-ximii f 

furni^hiuL'  a  euinph-te  education  to  the  ileaf  and  <)innl' 
^honld  h-  <l'IVave<l  hv  the  State.  ()thi*r  States  havi-  iil^r- 
ally  and  n<»1»ly  made  appropriation^  to  <np|Nirt  fhi'ir<l*-^^ 
mutes  in  priva!«-  iu'iirporation-.  irrantinira  yearly  •stij^H'' 
for  thi-  puriH)'i— -in  >nmr  rn^{><  ^ullieiint,  in  i»th«'rs  nut  ■*' 
Ohio  elaim--  tin-  Imnor  of  tlr>t  |)rovidinp  adeipiat«' itnii 
«rratuiion>  insi  rnrtinn  for  tin-  deaf  and  dumh  as  a  mattiTi'^ 
plain  and  a<'knMU  h-dL'«-il  duty.  The  nohlene.<^s  of  thi^  aft  i" 
not  diniini^hi-d  hv  rii<-  i-iin^ideratit>n  that,»t  thi*  tiiiit*  "^ 
a--umin;j  thi-  iluiy.  tin-  Stati-  had  heen  in  rxi>t«'n»r  ""l* 
twent  v-liv4- vi';ir-! ,  that  tlirec-ipiartiTsof  it>  surfare  wiL-n«v- 
i-nil  u  ith  the  primit  ivr  t*«»rest  ;  that  the  ;;rfat  thonmplifH'^ 
of  cijnnuiTei-  wru-  nut    iMn^trueted.  n«»r   it>  system  of  o»n»- 

m 

m<in  -rImnK  in  i»p«ratiMn:  and  that,  while  tin*  taxes  of  *'^*' 
Stafr  Win  hunhn-iiUH".  its  nvi-nui-s  were  conilianitiveo 
^mall.  I'pinia  wiiik  ei»mmen»Td  undi-r  sueh  ei^•llInslrtn^'•■=*■ 
thl■  Stati-.  in  h'  r  "uh-r^pirnt  pri»i:n-  »  i  w«*alth  and  irn*-'*^" 
ni-<^.  ha--:le»\\n  n«>  di-;pM«.i!  inn  to  retreat. 


The  material  for  this  sketch,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the 
first  twentv-soven  vears  of  the  history  of  the  Institution, 
a'^  well  as  the  hmjruaj^e  in  which  it  is  descrihecl,  have  heen 
larjri^y  derived  from  a  sket(^h  drawn  up  twenty-two  years  ago 
l)v  Rev.  Collins  Stone,  at  tliat  time  Superintendent  of  the 
Institution.  This  revisal  and  the  fdlinjr  out  of  the  sketch 
as  it  stands  hav<'  IxM'n  done  hy  tlie  ])resent  Superintendent. 


PRESENT   OFFICERS  OF   THE  INSTITUTION— 1876. 

tiu'stkes. 
Hknkv  F.  Booth,  Anskl  T.  Wallinc^,  PhilkmonJHksh. 
SH/y'riufniflrnf—itWWTt  ().  Fay. 

T  H  K    S(^HO()L. 

INSTRrCTOKS. 

Anidiinir  Dr/Mtrfmrttf — Cliarles  S.  Perry,  M.  A.,  Alfn^d  H. 
Fruhhell,  M.  A. 

a  raw  mar  Ih'jmrimnil — John  I).  II.  Stewart,  Louisa  K. 
Thompson,  M.  Ahhie  Ilvde,  Sarah  Noves,  Roh(»rt  Patter- 
son.  B.  A. 

PriiiKii'f/  IhiMU'tmriit — Pluml)  M.  Park,  Matthew  (i.  liaf- 
fin<rton,  ('a<si<-  II.  Sn)ith,  Mary  (\  Bierce,  Geo.  W.  Halse, 
Hannah  Davis,  (lertie  Woofter,  Rutli  E.  Hare,  Adaline  T. 
Rvans.  Knte  Millikan,  Sarah  F.  Perry,  M.  Annie  Byers,  Lucy 
K.  Brown,  James  M.  Park,  B.  A.,  Aujrustus  B.  (xreener. 

TrurJicr  nf  Artiri/'f(fio)t — Ida  \V.  Kessler. 

DOMESTIC    DEPARTMENT. 

Van  S.  Seltzer,  M.  I).,  Physician:  Frederic  F.  Wing, 
Steward;  Charlotte  A.  Bahhitt,  Matron;  Mary  Syler,  Assist- 
ant  Matron:  Ilehm  A.  Rose,  Assistant  Matron;  Mary  A. 
Kidder.  Housekeeper. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   TRADES. 

ParU'y  P.  Pratt.  Master  of  Shoe  Sliop;  Charles  B.  Flood, 
{Supervisor  of  I^uhlie  Printinj;;  Mitchell  C.  Li  1  ley,  Master 
<»f  Book  Bindery:  Tliomas  Fl(X)d,  Master  of  Printing  Office. 
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HISTORY  (II-  Tin;  OHIO  SIATi;  ASVLl  M 

Kn|{    THK    KDli  ATloN    <»K 

IDIOTIC  &  IMBECILE  YOUTH. 


To  Ohio,  through  one  of  her  citiztMis,  h(  Itnigs  the  credit 
of  tirst  (Ureeting  publie  attention  to  the  eh'vntion  of  [jliots 
in  the  United  States.  At  a  intM^ting  of  Medical  SujMM'in- 
tendents  of  AnuM'ican  Institutions  for  the  Insane,  held  in 
Philadelphia  in  1.S44,  Dr.  Wni.  Awl,  of  Colunihus.  brought 
the  matter  hefon^  that  hcnlv,  and  a  Conunittee  was  raised 
to  consider  tlu*  subject,  from  whom  an  abh»  report  was  pre- 
sented to  th(»  AssiM'iation  at  a  subs(M|Uent  session  in  Wash- 
ington City,  May,  IH4().  Instituti<»ns  were  s<M)n  estal)lish<'d 
in  several  of  the  States. 

No  legislative  action  was  had  U}M>n  the  subject  in  ()hi<> 
until  Mari'li,  ISoO,  when  a  resolution,  presented  by  Hon. 
Pinekney  Lewis,  of  the  Senate,  was  juissed,  appointing  Dr. 
Hanbury  Smith,  tlu*n  Superintendent  of  tlie  Ohio  Lunatic 
Asylum,  to  r(*jK)rt  at  the  next  session  of  tin*  (General  As- 
semblv  U])on  ldi<K*v  and  Idiot    Instruction,  as  follows  : 

**  First,  to  make  inouirv  into  tlie  exiiedicmcv  of  makiuir 
provisions,  on  the  part  of  tlie  State,  for  the  sup]K»rt  of  the 
idiotic  and  iml)ecil(»  ]>ortion  of  our  population  :  particu- 
larly it  shall  be  his  duty  to  re]K)rt  the  results  of  experi- 
ments already  ma<le,  and  now  l)eing  made  in  the  e<lueation 
of  the  idiotic;  also,  the  nund>er  of  this  class  of  jiopulation 
in  Ohio;  and,  finally,  into  the  economy  of  supporting  and 
educating  this  class  of  our  po])ulati(m  in  institutions 
adapted  to. their  case,  as  compare<l  with  their  support  as  at 
present  provide<l." 

In  .lanuarv,  1^^>2,  (Jovernor  WckmI.  in  his  annual  nu^ssa<re. 


«lir«(tr(l  tlir  .iitriition  of  ilir  (it'iH-ral  A»rnil»lv  to  rlit'hii* 
«»t  innvi'linj;  for  tin-  r;\vt\  protect  inn.  h\m\  iiii|»rovi'iiit-iii  "1 
tlir  iiiilMM-ilf  jind  idiutir.  (Jovrrimr  WjnmIs*  «'tlliit*  u'-r- 
«;irm'«.tlv  xmoihKmI  1»v  \i\>  sucrcsstn-,  (fDvcnmr  Mi-ilill.  wli". 
in  hi-  iinnuai  im^sji^c  tn  tlit- (inirral  A^snnhly  in  .laiiii- 
,n\ .  ix")4.  n*<nimnrmlri!  tluit  tliat  Miif<»rtniwit»'  'I:!-  ^^ 
«'niln'ai«'«l  uitliiii  flic  raiiL'*-  ^r  l»rn«'ti<*ia!  o)M'ratinii  ut' -lur 
iM'iirvolciii   in-titiitii»n>. 

In  Mar«li.  iMl.  |)i-.  N.  S.  Towh^IhihI  lat  pn-t  ni  :hi'I 
-in««  tin  Diuanizatinn  of  this  ln**titntinn  ••iw  «►!'  it>  Tni- 
!<•••-•.  rinn  a  nH-nihrr  «»!'  thr  Scnatf.  Tn  wlmm  ^\a^  ri-fi-rr'-l 
-i>  nin«li  >t\  thr  <  invrrnni*^  annual  inr>si^r  a-  ri-lat»"»  t"tlp 
-nl)ir('i  111"  hliiM  V.  niadr  tn  th«*  S»-nat«'  a  innst  inti-n-tiim 
.mil  al)l«    !'•  |M»rt.  whirh  wa^  hii«l  n|M»n  fhf  tahh-  an<l  ■•pI'T'^I 

tn   In-     |»|  iliti«l. 

I  >miiiL:  t  hi-  \  *-,iv  1  V)ij  |»nhlic  attrjit  inn  \va>  ralhd  llii'"i':^» 
n«\v-|iajM  r  artirh-*  tr»  th»-  numhcT  nt*  iilint*  in  th«  Stjt*. 
t  hijr  i-ih-lit  i«Mi.  ;iii<i  t  hrir  i-apainlit  ii"»  i\*i  inipriix  •  ni'  it>-  ''^ 
1  h".  IJ.  .1.  I'attrixin.  who  liad  fnr  many  v«*ar^  <li\  ult-ii  liiin- 
«•  h"  ti.  t  li*  t  rr:rt  nii-nt  *»\  in-anitv  and  nMiital  •li*!-.!"!-  ^ 
'"ill  I..  . -i.ii.l  i*|i  an  A-vlnni  \'*tv  hli«»t-  \\a-  inTi.-in'-'-'l  ' 
iIm  M":i«'  't\  K'«'|.i»''i'ntal  i  vr^  hy  linn,  lialph  l*hniilv '■■'' 
'.\.(-  I'l''-'  nil  ti  -« •  n«'ar  tin-  ih»-i  ■•;  tin  •^r-^'-iiin  ihat  it  **■'" 
l.iid    i>\<!    t'l.t    w.int    «»t'    tint*     tM    |M'i>|i«-t'l\    •■■•n«idi-i'  :iii>l--'' 

i|    |H   III       .'   . 

hi  .l;i!i'i.i!  \ .   l^-")7.   Il«»n.   Utinian    ( 'anlii-id.  «•!    lh«    >iii-»''- 
1  III  liniiir.  .!  .1  lijll  t«»  •■-tah|i>h  an  A-yiiini   l"i»r  flu-   Kdii'.i""'' 
'•;     Jd'<»M<     .md    liiili«rih    ^^^nth.      Thi-   Idll    hi-i-aim    .i  l*** 
\|nii    17    1  ^-^T 

Ti'      ■  ■  -I  it  Ml  !■ 'h    wa-    ■•ru.ini/rd    hy    tin-   a|i)M>inthi«  (>^    '" 
jjoii    \\    i'  .nil   I  >i  iii.i-'»n.    Il«»n.  N .  S.  Ti»\\  n-ln  ihI.  .tn-l  M''^' 
\-l;.  I  »  ...k  .1-    r?ii-i»  •  -       K.  .1    I'alfi  r-nn.  M.  I>..  \\a-  n»-* 
^    j.i  t    I  • .  f ..i.  Ill        A  hrr-ji    d\\«'llinu    h«>i:<*r.  <i|i|Hi^iri    ih-     *^^ 
-'Miiri..:     '..■    Mil    |'>|jiii|.  u.i"*   ii  nti-d.  ;ind   iIm    fir-f   |»M|»ii    "*^  ' 
.i.liii!"'-       \..'jii-i    .'..   l^-'»7       Sixiirn    pupiU    \\»rt     a«ihi'^' 
li.-        '■   \-.i-        hnnii'j  fli<    ihri'i    -iii-r«idini:  \t-ar*  Uc 

|'n|"iU  \\  .1-  I  hirt  \ 


.  I  •  ■  I 


^  ■  .  I  ■ 
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Hon.  William  I)enni.son  having  been  elected  (Jovenior, 
resigned  his  position  on  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  was 
sueeeede<l  bv  Hon.  Herman  ( -aufield.  November  15,  1859. 
I>r.  H.  .1.  Patterson  resignt^d  the  phu*e  of  Superintendent 
November  lo,  IHfK),  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Doren, 
the  present  Su]>erintendent. 

The  acconninKlations  of  the  Institution  were  increased  to 
tifty  ])Upils  during  the  year  1861,  wliich  was  tlie  average 
number  under  care  until  the  <H*cupancv  of  the  new  build- 
ing in  .July,  1S(>S. 

Huring  the  vear  1S(>2,  Hon.  Herman  Cantield,  wh(»  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Pittsburgh  Landing,  was  succeeded 
uiM>n  the  Board  of  Trusti'cs  by  Hon.  P(»ter  Hitchc(K*k.  an<l 
Hon.  Asher  ('(Mik  by  .1.  A.  Lutz,  F^stp 

In  \Xi>\  the  Legislature  |>assed  an  Act  to  permanently 
establish  the  Asylum  for  Idiots,  and  a])pro|)riated  money 
for  the  purchase  of  a  site,  and  tin'  <M)nstruction  of  per- 
manent buildings.  Work  upon  the  buildings  was  not 
rommencerl,  however,  until  the  autum  of  iS^vi.  The  new 
buildings  wei'e  <M-(U])ie(l  in  .July.  IN^S.  an<l  were  opene<l 
with  M^*)  children.  The  number  was  increased  to  loO  in 
ISHU  to  17(1.  in  ISTO  t(»  ■2.'>0,  the  extent  of  the  capacity  of 
the  Institution  in  1S7L  The  buildings  were  then  enlarged. 
In  1x72.  8(M)  j)Upil>  were  accommodatiMl.  Additions  were 
again  provided  for.  During  the  year  IS7.S.  'MO  children 
were  cared  for  :  in  1874,  li-M  :  in  I87.5.  :^9:i.  Tin*  numlxM' 
now  in  the  institution  is  1(K). 


OFFICKHS  OK  TIIK   INSTITUTION. 

Triisttrs — Hon.  N.  S.  Townshend.  M.  I).,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
.1.  A.  Lutz,  Ks<j..  (ircleville.  Ohio;  Hon.  .John  A.  Shank, 
Cincinnati.  ( )hio. 

Snjn riiitnuh'iit — (Justavus  A.  Doren,  M.  D. 

Mtitmn — Miss  Harriet  F.  Purph*. 

A.^^l.^tnnt  Milt  run — Mrs.  Sarah  Lawrence. 

JInii.srbcjH  r — Miss  Sarah  Hust(Ml. 


The  basciiiont,  whicli  extends  imJer  the  entire  huiMin;:.  i- 
l)iiilt  of  stone,  and  the  .snperstruetnre  of  hriek.  Tlie  buiM- 
ing  is  well  arranged  for  its  pnrpose,  and  suhstantially  otii- 
strueted,  with  moderate  regard  for  arehitecrtural  ap|)earanH, 
l)iit  no  elaborate  ornamentation. 

The  central,  or  administration  building,  is  four  (4)  fXoTU^ 
high,  and  the  wings  are  three  (>])  stories;  in  all  eight  liiin- 
dred  (800)  feet  long,  and  in  a  good  state  (»f  repair. 

There  are  nineteen  (11))  halls,  or  wards,  nine  (0)  of  whi'ii 
:ire  for  males  and  ten  (10)  for  femah's,  capable  of  cf.)nii«'rta- 
l>ly  accommodating  five  hundred  and  fifty  (ooO)  inmates, ami 
by  uncomfortable  crowding,  as  at  present  a  matter  of  nui*:*- 
>ity,  six  hundred  (GOO)  can  be  cared  for. 

The  halls,  corridors,  sitting-rooms  and  dormitoriis  are  wtil 
lighted  and  ventilated,  well  and  comfortably  fiirnisli(Ml, 
iicrording  to  grade,  an«l  are  nuide  as  pleasant  and  liunu'likf 
:i<  (\ui  well  be. 

Ai  prcsi'ut  patients  are  admitted  from  tiiirty-two  {'•>'-. 
i)unti<'s,  composing  the  Hospital  District,  but  liie  numlnT  <'i 
(vmniics  in  tiie  District  will  be  redmred  to  twenlv  (2U)  at  tin- 
rninjilction  (»f  tiie  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  ColuaihuN 

'i'he  location  of  tlic  institution  is  well  cho.sen,on  the  lii-'^' 
I  inds  near  the  <itv  of  Davton,  at  an  altitude  of  two  huiulr^"** 
'-HO)  i'i'vt  above  the  Cireat  Miami  river,  overlooking  theeiiy* 
valhv  and   surroumlinLr  countrv,  and   18  remarkable  lor  ^^'' 
hcalhtulncss  and  salui)ritv. 

Aboiii  one  hundred  and  seventy  (170)  acres  are  incliA^**'* 
ill  ihr  'juMMuN,  gardens  and  farm,  and  are  under  a  high  ^^^^^ 
"\    cultivation   and   adornnu'ut,  with  a   lM>untiful  supply'  ^' 
I'lin'  watn. 

Tin'  \n{;\\  rn-t  of  hiuds  ami   improvements  approxiii^  ^**^ 
'^V><»,onn.     'I'liis — a-^  ail  similar  institutions  of  the  ^*^att  ^"^ 
Mtidt  r  tin*  rliMi-i;,.  ,,t'  :i  l»i>ardof  three*  ('\)  Trustees,  appoj 
i.y  :':ir  <  J'.v.  rri'>r  of  tiic  Stutr,  with  the  advitH?  and  eons**^^*  '* 
:'     >•  II  if- .      IJv  till'  15  ).ird  ot'  rru>te'*s  the  institution  i:»       I"^ 


iti"*^ 


under  the  immediate  supervision  and  control  of  a  Medical 
iSuj)crintendent,  with  a  staff  of  two  (2)  Assistant  Physicians, 
Steward,  Matron  and  Druggist,  all  of  whom  reside  in  the 
l)uilding.  The  supervisors,  night  watches,  attendants,  nurses 
and  other  employes  in  and  about  the  Hospital,  and  on  the 
grounds  and  farm,  number  about  eighty  (80)  persons. 

An  idea  of  the  extent  and  success  of  the  operations  and 
usefulness  of  the  institution  can  be  gained  from  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  to  wit:  Since  the  opening  of  the  Hos- 
pital up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  November  15,  last — a 
fraction  of  time  over  twenty  (20)  years — 3,818  patients  were 
admitted  and  treated,  of  whom  1,892  were  males,  and  1,92G 
were  females.  Of  the  w^hole  number  received  1,835  were 
discharged  as  having  recovered ;  957  of  whom  were  males, 
and  878  were  females.  273  were  discharged  as  having  im- 
proved; 434  unimproved;  252  were  transferred  to  other 
hospitals ;  428  died,  and  600  remained  in  the  Hospital  at  the 
close  of  the  year  for  care  and  treatment. 

The  inmates  are  maintained,  and  all  the  exjienses  oi  the 
institution  are  defrayed  by  the  State,  at  an  annual  cost  vary- 
ing but  little  from  $100,000. 


The  ])r(^.scnt  officers  are  as  follows: 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

A.  G.  McBiirney,  Esq.,  President. *^ Lebanon,  Ohio. 

E.  B.  Harrison,  M.  D Napoleon,    " 

Thomas  A.  Legler,  Secretary Dayton,       ** 


RESIDENT  OFFICERS, 


31  KDIC.VL  SLTI»EKINTENDEXT, 

JOHN  H.  CLARK,  M.  D. 

ASSISTANT  PHYSICIANS, 

L.   K.  LANDFEUR,  M.  D., 
JOHN  ]\r.  CARR,  M.  D. 

STEWARD, 

FREDERICK  SCHUTTE. 

MATHOX, 

MUS.   E.  J.  CLARK. 

Uesjicct fully  yours, 

JOHN  ir.  CLARK 


OHIO  GIRLS'  INDUSTRIAL  HOME. 


his  is  ii  State  Institution,  created  1)V  Legislative  Act, 
/  otli,  l.S()9,  and  sustained  bv  annual  a])])r()priation8. 
'  nec(».^sity  for  sueh  an  institution  for  girls,  that  should 
espond  with  one  for  boys,  then   in  successful  operation, 

long   been    felt    by   tlu*    benevolent  and   considerate, 
culminated   in  the  ex])erinient,  as  it  was  then  con- 
red. 

s  object,  and  tht»  class  of  girls  for  which  it  is  designed, 
shown  in  the  first  section  of  the  law  bv  which  it  was 
blished:  ''  That  there  shall  b(»  established,  on  land  con- 
lmI  to  the  State  of  Ohio  for  that  ])uriH)se,  a  school  for  the 
ruction,  eni]»loynient,  and  reformation  of  exposed,  helj>- 
,  evil-disj)osed,  and  vicious  girls."  The  limit  of  age  is 
K)ve  the  age  of  seven,  and  under  tlui  age  of  sixteen 
's :  "  the  commitment  being  by  tin*  Probate  Court  of  the 
ity  where  the  girl  is  found. 

he  limit  of  (l<'tention  is  t^t  th<'  girl  is  eighteen  years 
ye;  though  she  may  l)e  indentunul  or  dis(^harged  at  any 
r  previous,  by  tin*  'i'rustees,  at  their  discretion. 
H)n  after  the  enuctment  of  the  law  establishing  the 
je,  the  (iovernor,  Hon.  Rutherford  H.  Hays,  ap|K)inted 
rustees,  Frederick  M(nriek  and  Abraham  Thompson,  of 
H'are;  M.  1).  Lcggett,  of  Zanesville;  Clark  Waggoner,  of 
l«),  and  Stanley  Matthews,  of  Cincinnati.     Initiatory 

were  imiiKMliately  taken   by  them,  on  th(»ir  organiza- 

t'ov  the  |)iii(rbase  of  th<»  speeiJied   pro])erty,  known  jis 

""White     Sulphur    Springs,"    situated     in     Delawan* 

V,  t)n  the  west  bank  of  the  Sctioto  river,  about  nine 
'  southwest  of  the  city  of  Delaware.  The  loiuition  is 
'cl,  but  very  pleasant  and  salul)rious,  having  been  oc- 


(Mi])ircl  for  many  yrars  as  a  \vatcriii^-|»la(:f.  Aiii«»iiu  tii* 
s|)riii^s  <Mi  thr  prcinisi'S  arc  thr  Whiti*  Siilpliur.  ('Ii;<ly- 
hcatc.  Saline  Chalybeate,  an<l  Majrnesia.  Tin*  liuiMiir^ 
wen^  of  \V(mkI,  extensive,  hnt    ni»t   eonuniMlifius.  m-  u'laiil***! 

to  winter  use. 

* 

Th(»  Trnstet^s  a|)|M»inte(l  Dr.  .lulm  Nieh<»Is.  ot"  Cluiniini. 
(ieaiijra  <ounty.  Snperintendent,  and  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Nirlinl*. 
Matron,  for  the  three  years  ensuing.  The  institiitimi  wn" 
formally  o])ene(l  Oetoher  loth.  1S()<»,  and  tlie  first  iniujitr 
reeeived  the  1th  day  of  NoviMnher  followinjr.  The  jrpuvtii 
from  the  inee])tion  wa<  not  rapid,  hnt  In-altlifnl  and  siti- 
faetorv,  and  in  a  litth'  m<»re  than  three  vears  thr  H"in' 
nnmJM'red  loii  «rirls. 

At  this  time  f  Fehrnarv  'J-lth.  hS7'>.)  a  ili>astnai>  tin-  'l'"- 
strovi'd  all  the  hnildlnirs  iK-enpied  n|M»n  the  prend>«>  l"i 
their  nse.  an<l  was  a  serions  <'heek  U|M>n  tin*  pn»j;resr- i»l"  lli* 
institution,  from  which  it  has  not  fnllv  reeoven-il.  Siu'-* 
that  time  four  substantial  hriek  struetiires  have  iNtii 
erected,  much  better  adapted  to  the  |»urpose  desijrned  lliaii 
their  prederes.-or-. 

.\t  the  opcniuL^  of  the  Centennial  yeartherr*  wen*  "U '!*• 
roll,  -ilir):   in  tlw  Nome,  l-so. 

Thr  LMiU  arc  divided  into  famili«'>  <»f  (hirtv  i-arh.  iumI 
raeh  fanuly  nndrr  tin*  nniti'd  rare  of  an  Assi>lant  MatP'ii. 
a  trarhrr.  and  a  liou-rkerper.  wh<»re  tliry  are  tlion»iiL'lib 
ili>t  lllrtrd  ill  donir-t  i<' eronomv,  needlework.  el«-.  niii-h:ilt 
of  rarji  day  i^  ir-juJariy  -prnt    in    seho<i|.  under  rniii|M't«ni 

trarhrl'^. 

Thr  piM-rt--  ..t"  liir  'jiib  in  thr  dillrrent  driiiirtnn-nt*"' 
in*»t  jurl  ion  i-  vnv  rmnuraLiini:.  and  thr  re'*ull>,  a*  lai  •'" 
attaiiird.  «|nitr  -:ii  i-far Im  y.  Full  I  \\i»-t hinl>  tif  lh«iM- ili- 
rji.ii'ji  d  l»ii|  \\i'\y  I'lir  ii-itnhn--  .nitl  ri>pi"ri:ibi)i!  \ 

Soiin-  ;ili'  I  •  -|H(|;d»l  \  liiailiril.  -Mliir  a  rr  Ih  'M'hiiob  lH"*'* 
I  h«   lli-«l  \  r-     r..i      'jn;iti   I-     ll^<   flllur--^.     whijr     lua  U  V  •  il  Im'I-   •«'' 

f.iiiiiir.'    In  •II' Hj  l»l«    <  •  iMi  |»«  I  •  iii\'  h\   n-^i'lnl   ditin''*"!  If  "i-m'** 


families.     Tn   the  <'stiiiiittion  of  those  best  (|ualified  to 
(Ige,  the  Home  has  j)rove(l  an  undoubted  suecess. 
Thti    Hoard   of    Trustees,  as    now  organized,  consists  of* 
•ederiek    Merrick,  President,  Delaware;  A})rahani  Thoni- 
11,  Secretary,  Delaware;  M.  F.  Cowderv,  Sandusky;  V.  D. 
ayman,  Delaware;  J.  K.  Newcomer,  Marion. 
Sii}K'i'lnten(h'nt — Dr.  John  Nichols. 
Mutnm — Mrs.  Marv  E.  Nichols. 


OHIO  REFORM  FARM  SCHOOL, 


In  the  year  ISofi,  tho  IiOp:islatiiro  of  Oliio,  in  view  of  the 
alanning  evils  of  juvenile  delin([iiency,  a])iM)inte(l  a  coni- 
minion  of  three  j^entlemen — con.sisting  of  Hon.  Charles  Rem- 
elin,  of  Cincinnati,  Hon.  J.  A.  Foot,  of  Cleveland,  and  J.  1). 
Ladd,  Es(j.,  of  Steubenville,  to  visit  the  R(»fomi  Schools  and 
Houses  of  Refuge  of  the  country,  and  to  re|X3rt  a  plan  for  a 
Reformatory  for  the  State  of  Ohio.  In  the  i)erformance  of 
this  dutv,  thev  visited  and  car(»fullv  examined  the  Houses 
of  Refuge  of  the  different  States,  and  found  them  all  con- 
ducted u]M)n  the  congregate  or  walled-in  system.  One  of  the 
Commissioners,  Hon.  C.  Remelin,  being  called  to  Europe  on 
privates  business,  devoted  much  time  and  care  in  the  exam- 
ination of  the  Ueformiitoriesof  (ireat  Britain,  also  of  the  ('on- 
tinent.  His  visits  to  the  colony  of  Mettray,  in  France,  the 
Rauhe  Haus,  in  (ierniany, and  Hed  Hill,  in  England,  caused 
him  to  strongly  recommend  the  ado])tion  of  the  Family 
Svstem  for  the  Ohio  Iveformat«)rv.  The  other  members  of 
the  <M»mmission  rcadilv  concurred  with  Mr.  Remelin  in  his 
views,  and  a  unanimous  n'port  was  pn'sented  to  the  Legis- 
lature in  favor  of  th(*  system,  which  was  at  once  iulopted  by 
that  IkmIv,  and  an  apj)ro])riation  of  81o,(XX)  was  made,  with 
which  the  Commissioners  werc^  instructed  to  purchase  not 
less  than  one  thousand  acres  of  land,  uynm  which  tf)  estab- 
lish tlie  scliool.  Addressing  themselves  earnestly  to  the 
work,  several  localities  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  where 
hind  was  offered,  were  visited,  and  after  mature  delibera- 
tion, a  tract  of  1,170  acres  was  selected  in  Fairfield  County 


;m<l  ]Hin-liJiMM|.     Tlir   I)o;inl.  in  :ill  <•!'  tinir  iiii>iiii'*>  ii;tii- 
jK'tinns,  ha«l  tin*  ;i|»))niv:il  ii\u\  rn\\\\<iA  nl"  S.-iliiiiiu  IV  rh.i- 

wlin  WJIS  tlli'll  (lovrnior  nf  Ollin. 


l-Oi'.\TH>N    ANI»    I»Ksr|Mn'H»\    nK    TIIK    K.M.'M. 

Tht»  ()liii>  IN'toriii    Farm  SfluNil   is  liM^atnl  ii|N»n  a  t"aniM»t 

1,170  arrrs,  six   iiiilrs  soiitli  of  Lanrastd*.  Fairtii*Iil  (ninilv 

Ohio,  aiwl   thirtv-six    inih'S  soutlirast   of  Cdluiiihus.  nlijii. 

Lan<*ast<*r  is  th«*  ncan'st  raihvav  station  ti>  tin*  institi!li'»n. 

and  is  rracluMl  l»v  tlic  Muskinirnni  N'alli'vancl  |{<N'kinL' Val- 

l<*y  Kailnwuls.  hotli  ttf  which   |>ass  throiijrh  that  I'ity.    TIp 

Farm   is  situated  on  tin*  "  H^K-kinjr  Hills,"  at  an  fh'vali««ii 

of  alM»ut  TiiM)  f(M*t  alwivr  th<'  lI<M'kin«r  Valh'v.     Th*-  rliiiiai'- 

at  tins  altitude  is  drlijrhtful  and  licalthfni.  and  tin*  s«-fii«'rv 

is  hcautiful.     The  soil  is  thin  and  nn]inHlurtivi',  hfinu  <«'"i- 

)h)S(m1  of  clay  and  saml.  and  underlain!  at  a  dcptli  of  from  ^ix 

toritrht  frrt  with  san<l-nM'k.     Tin-  timhiT  consists  nnMlv  i-t 

a  small  jrrowthof  jiinc*.  oak  and  chestnut.     AImiuI  i»nc-fniirTli 

of  the   Farm  is  >unicicntlv  level    t<»  admit   of  eultivaii"n 

with  the  plow    -I he  halance  eiinsists  of  hlufls.  "^Iiiin's  anil  r.i- 

vines — a  |H»rtion  of  which  may  "protitahly  he  c«»nvertc«l  iiit" 

vinevards.      Ahoul    ")(NJ  a<Te"*  of  the  land  liave  hrrn  clrarfl. 

the   halan«'e  heinii  cnveriMl  with   a  thick  ;:r«»\vt!i  tif  un'i«r- 

hrush  antl  small  timher.     The  Farm,  whih'  not  ppNlmiiv' 

as  a  irrain   and  ;:ras^    prinhicin;!  farm,  is  very  wel)  adapl'-'^ 

to  the  growth  of  many  kiiMJs  of  fruit,  e>pecia11y  the  |rai-li 

In  conseijuenci-  of  the  pnn-.  dry  atnH».**pIiere.  ^rajn-^  nf  Mip- 

rior  ijuality  <an  alsn  hr  ppnluced.     Tin'  orchanU.  ineluiliiii: 

the  vinevards  and  small  fruits,  now  cover  alN>ut  tun  iiun- 

dreil  an<l  fifty  acre>.  the  remainder  of  the  cleariMi  |Mirt ion  1**^ 

intr  deviited  tn  ;:ardenin^.  the  raising  of  tarin  pnNhi«i«Hii'l 

jiasturap".     The  peach  on-hanl  <'over>  K»<)acrc«^  of  lain! :  t^'*" 

a]»]>le  finhard.  '»n  acre>  :  |M-ar>  anil  «-herries.  !'>  acre;-;  -tr:i«- 

herrif-  and  uliiei   small  fruit"*,  inju-rc^:  and  tli*'  vint-vani-- 

l."»  acre>.     The  fruit    plantation"*  are  enlarp-d  fri»ni  yi*art" 

year.      Fruit  ltow  jnL'.  ;:ardeninir.  and  thcrai>iiii:  i»f  nnr*»'P 

In-i*    ha*    liieii    tmnul  \«iy    ppifitahle  employiii««nt   f«ti  ''n 


elevation  anil  development  of  the  wavward  bovs  sent  to  the 
In.stitution. 

The  first  hiiildin^  lor  the  recei)tion  of  lx)ys  was  erected  in 
the  fall  of  18.')7,  and  was  made  of  hewed  logs.  The  follow- 
ing season  another  log  lumse  was  built,  and  two  small 
hriek  houses  that  cost  about  S2,000each.  A  main  building, 
of  briek,  was  also  erected  the  same  seastm,  cost  about 
$H,()()0.  A  barn  of  moderate  dimensions,  sufficient  to  lyieet 
the  wants  of  the  Farm,  was  also  biiilt  at  a  cost  of  $2,000.  In 
these  plain,  simple  buildings,  the  exi)eriment  of  keeping 
wayw^ard  and  (criminal  lx)vs,  without  walls,  bolts  or  bars, 
was  inaugurated.  The  experiment  succeeded  so  well,  that 
(•(mtidencc  in  the  system  was  so(m  inspired  throughout  the 
State,  and  theh»  was  a  demand  for  more  room.  Bv  this  time 
it  was  deemed  expedient  to  erect  more  |)ermanent  buildings, 
to  meet  the  futun?  wants  of  the  school,  and  from  that  date 
to  the  i)resent  nothing  but  substantial  brick  buildings  have 
been  built. 

All  of  the  buildings  Hrst  erected  have  been  removed,  to 
give  ]>lace7t()  more  substantial  and  convenient  structures, 
which  have  increased  from  time  to  time,  as  the  wants  of 
the  sch(H>l  demanded  more  nnun,  until  now  the  Ohio  Reform 
Farm  8c1i(k)1  village  contains  one  main  building,  nine  fam- 
ily buildings,  a  cha])el  building,  three  shop  buildings,  three 
barns,  a  laundry,  two  engine  bouses,-an  ice  house,  dry  house, 
wockI  house,  bake  house,  gas  house,  and  a  water  tower,  to- 
gether with  several  outliuildings. 

The  main  building  is  KJl  feet  long,  with  a  fnmt  jmyec- 
tion  of  VA)  f<M»t  sijnare.  and  40  feet  width  of  wings.  There  is 
als4>  a  wing  in  the  rear  of  the  building  40  by  IM)  feet. 

Tin'  building  is  three  stories  alwive  the  basement.  In  tin? 
basement  are  three  furnac<*  rooms,  a  store  nnim  and  several 
capa<ions  «-ellar  nnims.  On  the  first  H<H»r  are  the  offi<re,  rv- 
<*ept  ion  ]<M»iii.  pallor, liviMJining  HMnns,  pantries,  st*»re  rcNims, 
halls,  i-lr. 

On  \hr  second  lloor  an*  tin*  Acting  ('t»mmissi«>n<'rV  Fain- 


ily    r«H»ni>,  juirlor,  privatr  ol!i«M\  riHiiu>  tor   I'riuri|>a1.  I'-'it 
jriu'st  nMnns.  hn.-^pital  and  tailor  shop. 

Oil  till'  third  fhK)r  an*  tin*  rradinjr  ami  lihrary  nn»inr'. oh« 
larjro  store-nnun,  and  nKMiis  lor  t<*ar hers  and  rniplovi'-. 

All   tlir  l)«»vs  and  olliccrs  of  th<*  Institution  din»*  in  !!>• 
main  l»nildin^^ 

The  rliun-h  huildinjx  is  a  tint*  strncturc,  lU  fiM-t  in  Ifiiiiili 
hv  ii()  in  \vi«lth,  and  will  comtortahlv  srat  WM)  !m>vs. 

•  •  * 

Four  f»t'  tln'  lamily  huihlinjrs  arc  oT  tVi*t  in  Ifntrtli  l»y  i»»i 
in  \vi<lth,  with  a  front  proj<M'ti<»n -of  'U)hy  Ki  fort,  and  an 
thn'i'  ?*torit's  ahovr  tin*  hasmitMit.  The  hast'nimt  nmtain* 
a  furnace  nNini,  tank  rtNini  and  a  lar^c  wash  riN>ni.  whidi  i* 
al>o  used  as  a  plav  r«MMn  in  stormv  wi-athcr.  On  tlu*  tiN 
l!<M»r  an*  two  pMinis  for  the  Elder  Rmther  and  hi.-  faiiiil>. 
and  a  lar;r<'  mIhniI  nNini.  The  seh<N»l-r(Ntni  is  alsii  us«'i|  :ir 
the  lM)ys"  sitting'  PMun  for  the  t*aniily,  and  for  evening!  an'l 
dcvntinnal  exenisrs.  The  seeond  storv  contains  a  l"iv* 
d«»rniitnrv,  a  nMnn  for  the  assistant  Klder  Rrolher.  a  n-iiu 
fur  the  Imjvs'  Sunday  clothing. and  a  nijrht  eli»sel.  Thetliipl 
story  is  used  fiitirrly  for  dorniit*»ry  pur]M»s(>s. 

The  other  livi-  family  huihlinjrs  an*  like  the  four  di'si-riU-^l 
with  tin-  «x«cpl  loll  Iff  hrinir  only  two  stories  hijrh  al»ovi*  lli»' 
lia-^rmi'iit.  All  of  thcsr  )Miildin«rs  are  plain,  hut  n<'atly  tin- 
ishid  :iud  fui-iii<h<d.  and  make  a  v«'ry  pleasiint  and  (iinifnrt- 
ahl*-  lioUH*  for  a  familv  of  .'>n  hovs. 

• 

Tin-  >lioji  l»niIdinL'>  an-  all  ea))a('ion>.  the  lar«re>t  l"-iiii: 
IJH  frrt  loiiu  liy  In  ill  widih.anil  t  wo  storii's  hijih  aU»Vi' flu' 
)ia<-i-iii<nt.  TIm*  li:i<-(iiii'ht  niakr>a  larircandeonvi'nii-nt  r***w 
for  drt.-iiliu'j  pni  po«i">.  and  i<  aUi»  n<«rd  as  a  play  roi»ni  »1h'>' 

liM»    -tulMlX    r«»l"    luiv-lti    III*  out    of  diNM'".       Kai'Ii  of  ill*'  ii|i]*r 

-^ti>ri<  -  i-  di\  idi  d  intu  two  inoiu^.  with  a  hall  lN-(\\rrn  iIhuI' 
All  till  -lh»p-  intlii*  linlldiuL' arr  hralrd  hy  >ti'ahi.  Tl'* 
i-jipiiitri  :iim1  lilai'k-niilli  ^hop>arf  dftarhed  huiMiMLrvan'l 

;ili-\\«  !    \\«  II   tin-   pUlpM-.'.-  r»n"  whirh   tllfV   l^^•r^•  huJlt. 

Ill*  \\.i''i  i.iuii  I-  Ml  ••<  t.-ivnal  -I  riht  uii*.  of  \  i-i  \  -"I''' 
in  I -'Mi:  '•<.  t' •  '  li!'l  l'\  J  I  fill  in  dianit-tti.  (hi  tin  ti'i* 
•  •I    ill'    '■•>\\i  I      -III    I  !•  >ii  !  :i  II  k  .  \\  it  ii   a   i-apai'il\  of  |.iHiiii.ii 


rels,  from  which  distrihutiiijr  pipes  concluct  the  water,  to 
the  biiihlinps  where  needed.  Coniieetud  with  the  main 
pipe?  are  fire-plups,  to  which  hose  (^an  be  attached  in  e^ise 
of  fire.  The  tank  is  supplied  witli  water  from  the  Arte- 
sian well  hy  the  aid  of  a  steam  engine.  The  well  is  380  feet 
deep,  and  ])roduees  an  abundance  of  water  that  cannot  be 
surj)assed  for  jmrityand  s<jftness. 

The  wash  house  is  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the 
water  tower,  from  which  needed  su])plies  of  water  can  be 
drawn.  The  house  is  su])plied  with  two  of  the  "  Nonpareil " 
wasliing  ma<*hines,  from  the  house  of  ()akh»y  iV:  Keating, 
New  York  City,  an<l  a  revolving  n-el  for  drying  the  clothes. 
Th<'  machines  and  reel  are  worked  bv  steam  iK)wer.  One 
woman,  with  a  class  of  six  boys,  does  all  the  wjishing  and 
ironing  for  the  Institution,  which  numbers  ooO  people. 

Each  of  the  two  engine  houses  contains  an  engine,  one  of 
40-horse  j>ower,  the  othev  of  25-horse  ix)wer.  The  smaller 
engine  is  held  in  reserve  for  temporary  jH>wer,  in  case  of 
accident  to  the  larger  engine.  These  engines  furnish  the 
|M)wer  for  the  hanie  and  brush  shops,  the  pump  of  the  Arte- 
f^ian  well,  the  laundry  machinery,  and  for  the  saw-mill. 
From  the  saw-mill  much  of  the  lumber  is  obtained  for  fenc- 
ing and  nec(led  rc])airs  u|)on  the  Farm. 

The  l)ak<'  house  is  a  dctarhcd  building,  in  which  four  bar- 
rels of  Hour  arc  dailv  converted  into  most  excellent  bread. 
The  work  is  j)crformed  by  a  V)akcr,  with  the  assistance  of 
three  boys.  A  Kennedy  revolving  oven  is  s<K)n  to  take  the 
j)lace  of  the  «)ven  iu)w  in  use,  which  will  gn^atly  increas»^ 
the  present  facilit  ies  i»r  bn'ad  making. 

All  the  buildings  are  lighted  with  gas,  manufmitured  at 
tin'  works  belonging  to  the  Institution. 

Thr'  buihlings  are  heated  mostlv  bv  hot-air  furniu^es  and 
o]»cn  grat<*  tires.  The  large  sho])  building  is  heated  by 
steam. 

The  eost  lo  ihr  Slate,  for  t he  erection  (»f  all  the  bnihlings, 
is  but  a  little  over  8J(H),(KH).  The  imildings  nre  l<K*ated 
nt-ar  the  soiitln'j'ii    line  of  the  I'arni,  and.  in<'luding  yanls. 


!;iwii>  Mini  |)lny  ^n»uinl>.  <Kcu|»y  twriify  jut**  **\  iin«ini«l 
'I'Im'  Ijiwiis  an'  tii?^t<'t'ullv  laid  out  andonianiciitctl  witln-vi-r- 
»rrrt'us,  shnilis  and  Howits. 

MANAtiKMKNT. 

Tlic  ^cnrral  inaiia;zt'MiiMit  of  tin*  Iu>titiitiiiii  i>  vi-tiii  in 
a  Hnanl  of  llin-i'  ('oininissionfrs.  miv  of  wlmhi  i>  ili'sii:ii;il»''l 
as  Attin^  Commissioner,  and  is  rfijiiin-d  l»v  law  to  n-i«l' 
ii|H»n  tln'  Farm.  All  of  tin*  ComniissioiHTs  liold  iht-ir  «»rtin 
for  tin*  ti*rm  f>f  tlircr  years.  riMMMvinjr  their  a)))Niiutiiit'iti 
from  the  (iovenior.  and  cjinfirmed  iiv  thr  Senate*. 

Of  the  lirst  lioard  apiH>int«*d.  in  IN-")",  Hon.  Charles  Knii- 
I'lin  was  desi^nate<l  as  Artin^  ComniissioiK'r.  Cikhi  hi?*  n-^ 
ijrnation.  u\  January.  l.^V.I.  (icorjrt'  K.  Howe,  Ksi|..  of  I'ainr*- 
ville.  was  ap|Mdnt«Ml  t<»  till  the  vaeaiiry.  and  at  onei-  iiinvi'«l 
to  tin-  Institution  with  his  famil v.  wlnTe  he  still  reside?". 
There  have  Imm'U  ni»  (dian^es  in  the  l^ojird  siner  the  orpitii- 
zatioii  of  the  SelnM)l,  exeept  in  eases  f»f  n*si«:nation— ill* 
mend»ers  having  heen  rea|i|M»inted  resrularly  at  the  expira- 
tion i»f  their  term  t*\'  iilliee. 

In  1S<)<),  James  |).  Ladd.  Ks«j.,  re>i^niMl.  and  the  place  w.i- 
liilid  hy  the  appointment  of  Hrv.  \\.  \V.  < 'hidlaw.  of  Tiii- 
liiniati.  In  Apiil.  lx7-'».  lion.  J.  A.  V*nt\  re^^iirned.  and  ll"U- 
J.  M.  I*ut:h.  of  Ci)lnmhn>.  wa>  ap|H>inted  to  tin*  vaean«v 

Tlie  Aet  iuL' Cnmiiii-.«.inner  aet*-  untler  in-lrn«'tion*  fnon 
the  Pxiard.  and  lia-  I  lie -jenera  I  supervision  of  the  Farm  aii'' 
Sih«H»l.  Mnntlily  nieii  iuL'- of  thi-  lioard  are  held,  at  wiii'l' 
linn  -  all  tlie  vmuiIhi*  for  moneys  expended  during  tlii  pr'" 
vioMs  niont  li  are  ixaniiuid  ami  pa^H'd  U|H»n.  Tin-  U-'k*  i«r» 
al-«i  earefully  e\aniin«'d  eaih  m«*nlli.  to  *ir  that  all  aetiiiint- 
;ire  pn«perl\  ri'Liisti  r«  d.  jitiii  iiali/ed  .-ind  ]»»-led.  after  wi»i''' 
;in  in-ptri  inn  nt'lJH-  Mi«»ufM\"  Iialaui-e  -hi-ei  i*  nia'l*-.  •  *'' 
lii-t«»i\  »»f  -lull  •  \:ihiinan<>ii  i-  then  writttn  oiil  in  *•'' 
II.  I. .id  iJiMiK.K.pt  |in  lli;il  pJM  pii-f.  ahil  sj-^iMil  hy  til*  I-»!*^' 
(it.;ii  i.in-  jinl  iiinmniN  Ii.m«-  -I'jnali/ed  flu-  a«liMii"l  *'•' 
|1i>:imI     li.'in     llii     ..iilii     I    )ii~li>i\    III     tie-    SiIhn.I     :indtlM"'' 

•  |ii.  1  I    :ii ti.il.iliM    ••!    iIm'-i-    lliar    ili-tiiliul'-   tie    im ''^ 

1...|-    "Ii.     I'....ii.l    .'!    .il!    iiMJi-    i.ihiiliiir    with    all    l«ii-ni«-" 


iJ 


ninsjictinns  conm'ctrd  with  the  Institiitinn.  All  matters 
irrtiiiniiij:  to  fhc  ^cmT.-i!  wrlfiin'  of  ihr  ScIukjI  arc  discussod 
t  thrsc  nioiithly  inert in^s,  and  artrd  u])nn  when  such 
rtii)n  is  ncrcssarv.  All  subordinate  oiliccrs  and  (^ninlovcs 
re  a|))M)intcd  l»y  the  Board.  Vjirancit's  an»  tcMn|K>rarily 
lied  hv  the  Aetinjj;  CouunissioniM*,  when  th<\v  oorur  he- 
ween  rej^iilar  meetings. 

Th(»  hK*al  otiieers  at  |>resent  are  Mrs.  F.  M.  Howe,  Matron ; 
.  F.  Buek  and  wife,  in  charge  of  the  Ihn'kinj^  Family;  J. 
L  Sniitli  and  wife,  in  charge  of  Muskinpiun  Family;  J.  (i. 
tandall  and  wife,  in  crharjre  of  Union  Family  ;  C.  1).  Smith 
n<l  wife,  in  eharfjc^  of  Cuyahojra  Family;  (\  (\  Howe,  in 
harg(»  of  Seioto  Family;  1.  A.  Shellenherjjer  and  wife, 
n  eharjje  of  Huron  Family;  S.  H.  L(KH*kwiHxl  and  wife, 
n  <'harge  of  Miami  Family  ;  Jolin  (lallaglier  and  wife,  in 
barge  of  Erie  Family;  .J.C.Smith  and  wife,  in  charjije 
f  Maume<'  Family.  H.  ('.  F^'rank  acts  as  SujxTintendent  of 
11  work,  and  Mrs.  Susan  M.  Frank,  as  Assistant  Matron  of 
h«*  Institution. 

A  family  consists  of  from   fiftv  to  sixtv  bovs.     The  chief 
•  •  •        • 

fHcer  of  the  family  is  callcMl  Klder  Brother,  and  the  boys 
<l(lress  liim  as  Brother.  Tlie  Flder  Bnithers  are  re(juired 
o  teach  half  of  the  day,  and  jro  to  tlic  field  with  classes  the 
th(»r  half.  The  wife,  also,  of  the  Brother  is  expected  to 
each,  also  to  liave  a  <rcneral  oyersijrht  and  care  of  the  build- 
up. Tlu'  families  all  haye  se]»arate  ]>lay  grounds,  sit  at 
heir  own  tables,  and  haye  their  own  .^<'ction  of  .•^cats  in  the 
liapcl.  All  of  the  families  are  alike  subject  to  certain  gen- 
ral  regulations  of  the  Institution,  but  each  is  distinct  and 
lule pendent  of  the  other,  and  th(»  families  are  really  in 
iiany  res]M*cts  like  so  many  se])arate  institutions. 


INSTIUCTION. 


The  boys  labor  one-half  of  ea<di  day,  and  the  oth(»r  half  is 
pent  in  sc1km)1.  Thi^  industrial  training  of  the  inmates  is 
o  conducted  as  to  teach  them  habits  of  industry  and  a  h)y(» 
or  labor,  and  esjjecially  are  they  taught  the  importance  of 


Uccnniinj^  scir-su>lainin;i,  :mi(I  nt'  Ix'iiiii  ]ir«MliiriT-  in  tin  mhi: 
iniiiiit  irs  to  wh it'll  tiicv  u(>  fitter  ic'ivinvr  t  lie  ln>tiiiif  inn.  I: 
.1  1m ly  shows  t;iit  lor  ;my  |»;iit ii-ii!;ir  kind  of'  IjiIhh-,  :in  rtln't 
is  made  to  place  him  whrrr  his  L't'iiiiis  most  iiatiirallv  IriiiU 
him.  1'hrrr  is  surh  a  irrrat  divrrsitv  of  riiiiiloviiii'ii!- in 
tht»  Institution,  that  lahiir  ran  ;r<'ni' rally  hr  |onn«l  a<l:i|itr«l 
t«>  the  tapacitv  and  drsin'soj"  rverv  Imiv  srnt  to  it. 

TIm'  Farm  t'urnishi's  a  jriTat  varii-ty  of  healthful  aii'l 
jilrasant  outnif-diHir  cmployiiH'nt.  A  :^ardf*n  of  lifli-rii  aiP? 
«*ini>lovs  a  foHM' of  alw^nt  tw^ntv  Ihjvs.  Thr  mltivatimi  "I 
farm  ])riMinrts,  surh  as  rorn,  jH>tatiM's.  vU\,  mjiiin*s  a  font-, 
in  thr  summer  season,  of  ahout  twcntv-tivt*  Uivs.  A  fnnr 
«>f  tiftren  hovs  is  constantly  i*m|>loyrd  in  chopping  tire  «••■-! 
and  in  clcarinir  the  lorcst. 

The  fruit  force  is  iri'ncraliv  lar«re.  Carinir  f<»r  'i'^**  acre- ••( 
orcharding,  in<*luilintr  vin<*yards  and  small  fruits,  furiii-^lH- 
im|M)rtant  lahor  for  a  larire  nundM«r  t»f  Imivs.  'J'he  can*  ••!' 
tourtccn  horses,  sixteen  <*ows,  and  sixtv  hoir>.  also  calN  f««r  :i 
small  <letail  of  hovs. 

Mechanical  pursuits  hav<'  latterly  heen  ijuitc  extensively 
intr«Mluc<'rl. 

Slmemakin;:.  and  tailoring  are  carried  f»n  sutliciently  !•• 

manufacture  the   shoes  and   clothing  for  the    histittiti«in 

There  is  a  hlacksmith  sho])  in  which  all  of  tiie  lnstituti«»i 

work  is  <lone.  alsosouje  work  I'or  tin*  tiei^rhlnirs.     .\  car)H'ii- 

ter  is  employed  hy  the  year,  who.  with  the  lielp  of  thn'c  nr 

tour  Itoys.  keeps  up  tile  repairs  of  the  lns:titution.     A  hru'^lt 

shojj  has  heiii  estahlished,  in  which  'JH  Imys  are  eniployi-*! 

TIm'  l»ru<h   husiu«'ss   promi>e>  a   fair  conipensatiou  tor  lli*- 

lahor  of  tlie  hiivs.  and    i<  a  trade  easilv  learned  hv  tlu-iii. 

•  •  • 

'i'he  manut'acturc  of  hame^  ha*i  aixi  heen  introiluiiti. 
Twentv-live  hi>v>  work  in  this  shop,  and  are  turnin^Hul 
al»out  SltH)  worth  «»f  hame>  each  week.  It  has  lH*en  •I'-iie 
i»n«-trated  that  th«-  lahor  "if  tin-  l»oy>  is  well  ailapteii  to  tin 
manul'aciure  uf  hame-..  and  at  no  very  ilistant  |M-ri«iii.  H" 
doul»t.  a  mueh  lari;«  r  eja^-.  will  Im-  empioyeii  in  fin* 
^h'lp      TJMii'    i-   aNi«  :i  "-li'iji  in  whii'h  t*ri»m  tifty  to  M-veiit) 


i  M  .ys  ai"«-  ••iii)>lnyc(hit  cii  IK '--(■<•  It  i  iiLi  <'li;i  i  1"^.     L.it  t  crl  \"  I  li  i-  ^h(>j> 

ll.l-   l)ccll   rin.-ed   ;|    |»(U-ti<)Il   of   (lie   tillK'    Uw   Waill    of    Wni-k. 

M;iiiv  (»r  (lir  (lisch.'irircd  1m»vs  arc  mniiuLi;  ;m  Imiicst  liv- 
in»r  l)y  piirsuin^  the  trades  tlu'V  Icanicdat  the  Institution, 
and  a  larjro  nunibor  an*  successful  fiirmers,  jjcanleners,  and 
fruit-jrrowors  in  diflerent  j)arts  of  tho  country,  having 
acquired  a  taste  for  these  employments  while  at  tho  Reform 
School. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  l>oys  are  cla.ssified  according  to  their  schohirship, 
and  the  grades  an*  taught  by  the  best  teachers  that  can  be 
pnx'.ured.  The  school  for  each  grade  continues  through 
the  half  day,  which  gives  a  session  of  from  four  and  a  half  to 
five  hours  in  length.  The  sch(K)l  nnnns  an*  nc^atly  kept 
and  furnished,  and  the  text  books  are  of  the  most  apj)rov(»<l 
kinds.  Any  l)oy  that  lias  capacity  and  will  study,  has  tin* 
opiM)rtunity  of  obtaining  a  first-i^lass  common  s(!h<K>l  edu- 
cati(m.  Several  of  the  l)oys,  after  leaving  the  Institution, 
have  entered  (college,  and  gradiuited  from  tlie  same  with 
honors.  About  one-third  of  th(i  lx»ys,  when  n»ceived  at  the 
Institution,  can  neither  read  nor  write.  The  l^)anlof  Com- 
missioners have  alwavs  felt  it  an  im])erative  dutv  to  the 
Commonwealth  to  j)rovide  am]>ly  and  wisely  for  the  intel- 
lectual culture  of  these  children  of  misfortune. 

MORAL    AM)    KKLKMors    INSTKrcTlO.N. 

Ex|)erience  has  proved  that  the  discipline  of  the  Insti- 
tution is  ])erfectly  n»liable  in  suppressing  all  present  and 
apparent  evil  that  >eenis  to  exist  in  the  mind  of  any  Im>v, 
but  to  eradicate  it  from  the  heart,  and  to  implant  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  new  and  better  life,  nMjuires  tin*  divine  agen<'y 
of  truth  and  l<>ve.  Recognizing  tlndr  moral  and  spiritual 
necessities,  and  that  the  oidv  av<*nu<*  to  n*ach  the  heart  is 
through  the  understanding,  th<'y  an*  taught  the  simple 
less<ms  of  revealed  religion  that  un<lerlie  a  uwfful  lift?  and 
blessed  immortalitv.  The  Bible  Ik  the  Ixnik  of  moral  and 
religious  instruction   used.      The  Iniys  are   provided   with 


ihisilivinr  li'Xt-lnM»k,  ini<l  rn<'iiurjip*<l  to  >can-|i  iin- Sn)-- 
\\\rt'<  i\<  tlw  milv  riilr  uf  faith  jiml  «liitv.  ami  tn  ''at]i«  r  fniiii 
its  saiTrjl  p.iifrs  what  tlii-y  an*  to  lu'lifvi-  aii«l  to  [.ni'ii" 
to  siM'urr  \\\r  favor  ol' (hhI  aii'l  tin-  a|»]irol»af imi  i.f  tli'i' 
own  I'oiiH'iriH-rs.  Witlioiit  (loulit  a  lar^c  imiiilMr  of  tli»' '"'V* 
siiuMTfly  ami  i\(UH'stly  acrt-pt  tin*  o|)|M»rtunity  atlonl«-«l  i'»' 
moral  aiul  rdi^iious  ciiltiirr,  wliili' sonic  rciuaiii  iiiilitV<-niii 
aiul  uiiim|»n'ssiM|.  (uhh]  tiiliiiirs  may  In-  r.\|MTtt'«l  fnuii  ili'- 
first  <-lass.  while  taihin-  in  tlir  stru;i<rh*  of  litr  may  nat- 
urally In-  I'XjM'cti'd  from  the  «>th('r. 

In  the  work  of  moral  an«l  n*li«ii<iii>  «Mliicati«»n.  th«' Sal- 
hath  School  is  touuA  a  rcliahlc  ami  ctliricnt  ap'my.  TIj' 
hoys  ajijM'ar  to  h»vc  the  sch<M»l  ami  its  rxcrciM'>.  and  it 
alionls  thcni  j)lcasnrc  tt»attcnil.  Tlic  "  Intcrnationiil  h»-- 
sons"  arc  iiscil  in  the  Scjiool.  The  leaves  are  «li>lrihui''«l 
ainonji  the  hoys,  who,  (hirin;^  the  week,  ennimit  th*-  STip- 
ture  text  to  mcmorv.  On  Sundav  niornin'T  thev  all  iin't 
in  the  ('lia|»cl,  and,  after  the  ojienin^  servii-e.  rc-j-in-ivf 
rcai liners  of  Script  lire,  >in^'in«:,  an*!  prayer,  they  rtM-ilr  th' 

lesson  tVom  mcmorv.  and  are  examined  on  its  teaehiiii:* 
On  Sunday  aftcrmNiii  divine  wor>hi))  is  held  in  the  rita|itl. 
eonduetcd  hv  the  ministers  of  the  ditl'erenl  ehunln-  at 
Lancaster.  All  Christian  ministers  or  lavmen  intiT»*l*'<' 
in  the  work,  arc  cordially  welconuMi,  and  enjoy  e«|nal 
privilcL'cs. 

riii-  mcitin^rs  on  Snnilay  evenin*:  are  fn'«|iienlly  o»ii- 
(hicii-d  hv  the  oHic(i>  ant!  hovs  of  the  Institution  ••"'i* 
jointly.  The^.-  mectinL'>  an*  of  jrreat  interest,  and  niuih 
iX'nmI  has  n-nlted  iVoni  tiicm. 

There  i<  a  it'hmI  lihrary  and  readinji-pNini  ninneete^i  with 
till-  Sih'M.j.  to  which  aiiv  hov  hv  l'o'hI  conduct  inav  liav'* 
;icit --.     'i'hen-  i- aUo  a  circulatinix   lilirary  tor  general  'ii- 

t  rihni  ion. 

A  lira-*  l»aiid  i-  w*!!  -u*taim*il  ainonir  the  Uiv*.  th* 
tf.iijii  r  an«l  l«  .nN  i-  luinL^  :iii  -•Ilii-er  **['  tin-  Institution 


I)AILY     HorXINK. 

# 

111  this,  as  far  as  is  jjracticablc,  ohUt,  ]>r(>ni|)tu<»ss,  and 
variety  are  conibiuiHl,  so  as  to  avoid  weariness  and  indiffer- 
ence. From  April  to  October  the  )M)ys  rise  at  5:80  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  at  6  o'clock 
and  retire  athalf  past  eight.  Immediately  after  rising  the 
boys  pass  to  the  basemmit,  where  they  enjoy  a  good  wash 
in  pure  soft  water;  from  thenci*  they  pass  to  the  school- 
room, where  the  Elder  Brother  reiuls  a  chapter  from  the 
Bi Vile  and  leads  in  ))rayer;  after  which,  ujion  the  ringing 
of  the  second  bell,  all  pass  to  their  res))ective  dining  r(X)ms 
in  the  main  building  for  breakfast.  Pro]>erly  seated  at  the 
tables,  before  partaking  of  the  meal,  all  unite  in  asking 
the  Divine  blessing  upon  their  food,  and  returning  thanks 
for  mercies  received.  After  the  meal,  they  j)ass  in  order  to 
a  large  basement  room,  where  they  are  detailed  for  their 
respective  duties  for  the  forenoon,  half  going  to  sclKK)l,and 
the  other  lialf  to  labor  in  the  shoj)s,  fields,  orchards,  and 
gardens. 

At  11:H0  A.  M.  the  schools  are  dismissed,  and  the  working 
forces  relieved.  After  washing  and  a  short  time  for  rest 
and  recreation,  tlie  bell  invites  them  to  their  noon  meal. 
At  <me  o'clo<*k  the  line  is  again  formed  in  the  basement, 
and  they  are  detailed  for  aftern(K)n  duty,  reversing  the  or- 
der of  the  morning,  so  that  each  class  works  and  attends 
school  half  of  the  day.  At  5  P.  M.  all  work  and  study  are 
closed  for  the  day,  and  the  boys  go  u]>on  th(»  play-grounds 
for  recreation. 

After  suj)per  the  boys  are  called  in  to  their  respective 
family  buildings,  thcMr  own  home,  where  an  hour  is  spent 
in  a  moral  review.  Each  boy,  in  the  presence  of  his  com- 
rades and  officers,  rcMidcTs  an  account  of  his  conduct  during 
the  day.  His  hon(^<ty,  candor,  and  truthfulness  are  put  to 
the  test.  The  wrong,  if  committed,  is  acknowledged,  his 
ra^c  settled,  and  a  record  made  upon  the  grade-book  of  the 
family.  This  is  an  hour  of  much  interest  and  j)rofit,  and 
generally  very  pleasantly  spent.     After  singing,  reading  of 


tlu»  Scri|)tun'.  ainl  |»ray<'r,  th<'V  rrtirr.  At  tli«ir  ImiM*!- 
tlirviirr  .'illowf'cl  ;i  I'rw  iiiiniitrs  I'm*  :i  vi»lmi!arv  Mivii*. 
wJM'U  tlii'V  siiniilt.'iiirniislv  kiHM'l  ,'iii(|  i»Hrr  a  i»riiv«-r.  All'? 
wliicji  tliry  *fvvr{  cjH'h  ntlicr  with  a  rlirrrtnl  ";r«"H|  iiijihi," 
<*nt<'r  tlioir  romtnrtabli'  Im'cIs  to  m  jny  n-frrsliin^  slcc|»  tii) 
till*  next  morninjr's  litrlit  appears. 

An  effort  is  luadf  at  all  tinu-s  to  make*  tin*  Imivs  hn\*Y} 
ami  coiilcntc*!.  Tlicv  an*  su]»]ili(Ml  with  j»h'nty  of  p"-l. 
whoh'S<»iii('  Wnn],  suitahh*  <'lothin^.  anrl  cointortahle  ImiI* 
Thry  an'  taiijrht  hahits  of  ch'anliiwss,  a  |»n»jK'r  ran-  «•! 
th«'ir  clothin;!.  and  a  hi^h  n'jranl  for  pniprioty  ami  ili-n*- 
rum  in  all  their  (•»>n(luc't  and  social  intercourse  with  c:i«li 
other.  They  an' ^^ivcn  anij»le  time  for  rcrreaticnj.  and  ii" 
class  of  hoys  can  he  found  that  «rives  a  hijrhi*r  de)iri'«*  "1 
manifest  aj)j>nM*iatij)n  for  such  |irivilep*s.  All  j>risiin  a|»- 
pliances  arc  removed,  and  the  Imivs  are  trnsti*j|.  No  lii::li 
walls,  hulls  or  l)ars  arc  used  tn  ri'strain  them  or  |irfVeiit 
them  tVom  csea])in«r.  I>y  kind  treatment  and  juilicii'M" 
niana<;ement  at  least  thrcc-tonrth<  of  them  can  at  all  riiin- 
hr  trustcfl  t»»  <r<»  to  any  part  of  ihi*  farm,  or  even  to  Lan- 
caster, six  miles  away,  on  husiness,  without  su|»ervi-ii»n. 
and  withciut  any  danjier  of  their  escapin^i.  In  their  irov- 
ernment  iin<l  manam'Uh'nt,  the  necositv  of  law.  aiithnritv. 
aujl  penalty  is  tully  rec»»frnized.  The  lM»ys  are  tau&rht  aii<l 
ma<le  to  nnder>tand  that  ohcdinicc  and  duty  failhtully 
p<'rforme(l  have  their  "^ure  and  appro|triatc  rewanK.  an<l 
that  t rans«rrc>si»in  \\:\<  its  incvitahh*  penalty. 

The  punishment^  consist  in  ]iersonal  ailmonition  aipi 
n'pr«M»f,  ln<^  nf  ;iradi'.  «li'pri  vat  ion  i»f  some  per<^inal  and 
ehrri^hed  enmtnrt.  anil  >onietime>.  when  other  mean*'  fail. 

the  PmI  nf  rnrreit  i(»n    i>  employe<|,  hut  with   ^reat  dlMTctii'Il- 

The  ])rineiple^  t%\'  nturm  develi»ped  and  applied  in  tli** 
Family  sy-tem.  -trike  with  a  firm  ami  iovin^r  jMiwer  at  lh» 
v«rv  HKit  iA'  evil  a^  t'nund  in  I  hi*  heart  anti  life  of  a  wav- 
wanl  l»«»y.  and  -npplii>   all    the  means  an>l   motives  of  hi- 

ret'ormat  ii>n. 

The  tir-t  ti-n  Imiv-  w»  le  n-eriviMl   at    the  ln**titutioii  fr««ni 
thi- (  iiM  InhMi  i    1Imii*«-   nf  iJrfuL^i'.  .lanuarv  liU.  ls."i**.     Sin«i- 


that  date  to  March  1,  1876,  2,270  different  boys  have  been 
admitted.  The  numl^er  discharged  to  the  same  dato  was 
1,760,  leaving  5(M  in  the  Institution.  The  number  admit- 
ted to  the  School  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  214.  The 
number  discharged  was  20t).  Of  those  discharged  97  re- 
turned to  their  ])arents,  59  were  sent  to  the  care  of  friends, 
43  to  the  care  of  themselves,  9  hired  out  for  wages,  and  one 
died.  Of  those  admitted,  94  were  of  American  parentage, 
5  English,  38  Irish,  32  German,  1  Italian,  17  American 
(colored),  and  27  unknown.  Fifteen  were  sent  for  grand 
larceny,  (Jo  for  petit  larceny,  15  for  burglary,  2  for  house 
breaking,  46  for  petit  larceny  and  incorrigibility,  1  for 
arson,  3  for  assault  witli  intent  to  rape,  10  for  vagrancy,  47 
for  incorrigibility,  1  for  manslaugliter,  1  from  the  Peniten- 
tiary, 3  for  horse  stealing,  2  for  cutting  with  intent  to 
wound,  2  for  ol)taining  i)roperty  underf  alse  pretenses,  and 
1  for  obstructing  railroad  track.  The  average  time  of  deten- 
tion of  bovs  at  tlie  School  is  a  little  more  than  twentv- 
three  months. 

The  Ohio  Reform  Farm  Sch(K)l  was  the  first  Reformatorv 
established  in  this  country  upon  the  F'amily  plan.     It  was 

established  as  an  experiment,  and  notwithstanding  its  con- 
ce])tion  originated  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  most  tal- 
ented and  philanthropic  citizens  and  statesmen  of  the 
State,  still  the  great  majority  regarded  it  as  a  very  danger- 
ous experiment,  and  it  was  l(X)ked  upon  as  a  visionary 
scheme  that  would  soon  explode  and  disai)pear.  But  its 
history  and  results  are  the  ])r(X>f  of  its  success. 

Founded  ui)on  the  right  basis,  and  under  a  continuous 
management  for  eighteen  years,  with  economy  in  exi)endi- 
tures,  elHciencv  of  administration,  and  the  reformation  of 
such  a  large  ]>erc(nitage  of  its  inmates,  are  its  credentials 
to  public  confidence  and  su])])ort. 

The  Institution  has  clearlv  deuKmstrated  that  kindness 
and  love  will  do  more  to  soften  and  reclaim  the  obdurate 
heart  than  j)ris(m  walls,  bolts  or  bars.  The  success  of  the 
Sc1k)o1  has  been  such  that  its  influence  has  caused  a  modi- 
fication of  the  discipline  and  management  of  many  of  the 
Reformatories  of  the  land. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  OHIO  PENITENTIARY. 


Tlie  tirst  Peniteiitiiiry  building  was  erected  in  1813. 
It  wjis  built  of  brick,  60  by  30  feet  on  the  ground,  and 
three  stories  high.  The  basement  was  divided  into  a 
kitchen  and  dining  room  for  the  prisoners.  The  next 
story  above  the  kitchen  was  the  kee|»er's  residence,  and 
the  third  or  u|»j>cr  story  was  laid  oflF  into  cells  for  prisoners. 
Theie  were  thirteen  cells  in  all,  four  dark  ones  and  nine 
lig'ht  ones.  The  entrance  to  the  cells  or  upper  story  was 
from  the  inside  of  the  yard.  Such  is  a  brief  description 
of  the  orisrinal  IVniteiitiurv  i)uildin4^  as  it  existed  from 
1813  to  1818,  when  a  new  Penitentiary  (as  it  was  then 
call«»d),  was  built,  and  tlie  yard  enlarged  to  about  400 
feet  east  an<l  west  bv  KJO  feet  north  and  south,  the 
ground  covered  by  buildings  included.  The  yard  was 
divided  into  three  parts,  called  the  upper,  middle' and 
lower  yard.  The  workshojis  were  j»rincipally  arranged 
along  the  south  side  of  the  upi)er  yard,  some  co(>per  and 
blacksmith  shops  in  the  mi<l(lle  yard,  there  being  no 
shops  in  the  lower  yiinl.  The  new  prison  house  was  of 
brick,  150  feet  long,  34  feet  wide,  tw<»  stories  high,  with 
tlie  east  gable  front  U)  the  street,  and  joined  to  the 
oriirinal  buildinu:.  The  accommodations  consisted  of  two 
adjoining  rooms  on  the  second  tloor  for  hospital  purposes, 
and  tifty-four  cells  or  lodging  rooms  above  ground,  and 
live  dark,  solitary  cells  below  ground,  accessible  only  by 
a  trap  tloor  opening  up  into  the  hall.  The  old  original 
l)uilding,  after  being  remodeled,  serve<l  as  a  comfortable 
residr'Uce  for  the  keei)er. 

The  trades  (rarried  ou  by  the  convicts  were  coopering, 
blacksmithing,shoemaking,  wagon  nuiking,  gunsmithing, 
cabinet   making,    tailoring   and    weaving.     The  articles 


tliii^  )iiuuutii(;tiir<Ml  \v(>n^  stored  in  a  muni  ctnimH-ti'd  with 
tliL'  institution,  and  sold  or  exchanged  tor  i»rovisioii>  nr 
raw  materials,  siirli  as  staves,  sawed  liimher,  liooji  jh)Il*-. 
coal  and  firewood. 

The  first  convict  was  John  Evans,  sent  from  Pickaway 
(\)nntv,  tor  five  vcars.  tor  assault  and  batterv  wilh  intent 
to  kill.  Me  was  rcceive<l  October  8,  1815,  and  is  marked 
\o.  1  on  the  Convict  lle<rister.  He,  with  hi?  bmtluT 
David,  who  was  roceivcMl  the  same  time,  was  panlotieii 
hv  the  (Tovernor,  Jannarv  26,  1817-.  The  total  nuniUT 
received  from  ()ctol)er  8,  1815,  to  Julv  3,  1834,  was  i^Sl : 
this  was  up  to  the  time  the  new  prison  was  occupied. 

The  Leirislaturc  on  the  lltli  of  February,  1832,  paspetl 
an  act  ]»i'r)vijlinir  for  the  erection  of  a  new  Penitentiarv. 
Three  Directors  wen*  api>ointed  for  the  purpose  of  st*- 
lectinif  an<l  procurinir  a  site,  and  controliinif  the  erection 
of  the  buildinu's.  Tliev  were  to  receive  a  salarv  of  ?10' 
per  year  for  their  servi(M»s,  and  were  rei|uired  to  appoint 
a  Superintrmieiit,  who  <liould  tlirect  and  oversee  the 
work.  Tlie  mnniial  labor  was  t<»  l»e  performeil  by  con- 
victs ;  the  st«nie  tukiu  from  ijuarries  owned  iiy  the  State. 
onlv  iijivinir  '•»»'  uiniriis  nnd  transportation.  This  buii«l- 
ini:'  wa-  coiMpl.-ird  ^n  t|i<*  'JTth  ot"  October,  1X34.  ami  en 
tlu'  day  fulldwino;,  tin-  ronvi«-ts  from  the  ohJ  prison  wvvr 
ri-ninvrd  u^  I  hi'  nrw.  wlicre  tlii-y  were  subjecteti  to  stri't 
di>ei|irnii-  and  ^i-x^rr  piini-^hments.  The  ston*  r«»oni  waj? 
alioli^JiiMJ.  and  the  «'<»tiviet^  hire<i  hv  the  dav  on  lanre 
«'<»ntra«t<.  tin*  <li«»i-  \*t  In-  lnrnishetl  bv  tlu»  StHt*»,  the  tui*!*. 
ni.itrrial-  aii-i  nan-jM»rtatiiin  l>y  tlir  i'onlrai*iors. 

Wiiliin  a  ti\\  \«  ar-  iIm*  iiile<  nl'  thi*  priMiii  have  IhtIi 
i:i\  iiii;  w  a\  !•»  ni«»r»  kind  and  humane  tri*atmeii!.  Ri*!«»r>' 
till-  til"'  |'imi-!init?!t-  ■•••n^isted  i»t  'MJie  eat"  or  whippiniT 
jHi-t.  --Imiuii  i>:ii  ii.  niiiierirrounil  •lnnir<*(>ns,  iV<*.  Thf*** 
I  "'nil -III  1 1'  1.1'  Will-  al>anil«iiii'd.  and  llh*re  were  •*ub>liliiU'*i 
-••l!i.M\  ■■' •!  riiii'iiM  III  i«»i  lir^t  :iimI  <lii'"ht  otfeiiM'^,  the  niis.' 
l"i   ill-    I  •  I'l' iii'i'i    -I    M.i    -aiiM.  anil  till*  hi^t.  t«i*^«Mhei  uiti' 

li"'-    '.i!i"ri      ;iiiil   ;i    ]■     I'l-jr   hath.  I'lir  tVeipU'tll  aud    ;*«'rii'»J" 

"ll- I'l' I  ■ .        fi  '        ".  k-h).    tornirrU    umm|    wa-    <liirl«ti^ 


jilteriMl  a  tew  years  since,  the  convicts  l)eing  directed  to 
take  their  hand  from  the  shoidder  of  the  man  preced- 
ing tliem  ;  hut  it  was  not  until  very  recently  that  the  con- 
victs were  ordered  to  march  in  military  order.  What 
was  then  called  a  "gang"  is  now  termed  a  company,  and 
the  inarching  to  meals  and  to  the  cells  is  a  spectacle  all 
seem  anxious  to  observe. 

There  are  now  twenty-eight  acres  of  land  and  forty- 
four  shops,  employing  one  thousand  men  on  contracts. 
The  lowest  price  paid  for  convict  labor  is  seventy  cents 
j»er  day;  this  amounts  to  about  $16,600  per  month  as 
wages  accruing  to  the  State,  or  about  the  same  as  the 
receipts  for  the  year  in  1836. 

The  cells  are  three  feet  five  inches  wide,  six  feet  nine 
inches  high,  and  seven  feet  long,  containing  about  161 
cubic  feet  of  air.  They  are  entirely  without  ventilation, 
except  through  a  grated  door  opening  into  the  hall,  ten 
feet  from  the  outer  walls.  The  ventilation  of  this  hall  is 
through  grated  windows,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  lungs  of  both  guards  and  prisoners,  this 
state  of  affairs  will  soon  be  remedied. 

The  hospital  is  situated  in  what  was  formerly  the 
chapel.  It  is  on  the  third  floor,  entirely  above  the  walls, 
windows  cut  down  to  the  fl(»()r,  so  the  ventilation  is  as 
good  as  it  can  be  until  a  regular  system  is  discovered. 
The  beds  are  neat  and  clean,  dispensing  chemists  (;areful 
in  attending  to  their  duties.  A  regular  physician  is  em- 
ployed, and,  withal,  the  health  of  the  inmates  is  nia4le  an 
object  of  special  attention. 

Although  we  can  never  hope,  if  we  include  the  costs 
of  prosecution,  to  make  the  ifistitntion  self  sup|»f>rting. 
Still,  outside  of  this  item  of  expense,  the  receipts  of  the 
prison  are  not  only  equal  to  the  expenses,  but  return  a 
large  dividend  to  the  Treasury.  And  in  regarrl  to  the 
costs  of  prosecution,  if  we  include  the  rise  in  value  of 
land  belonging  to  the  State  and  State  work  donebyc^jnvicta« 
there  is  no  doubt  the  net  income  would  larcrelv  exceed 
even    this  expense.      The  first  land    pnrchaAefl  for  the 


I'l't'i'titMi  «)!'  flu'  priMMi,  <Mj>l  rlh'  Stati*  sSotj  |nTa«Ti-.     It  i- 
!i<>\v  wortli,  Inr  maiiiithrlnriiiii-  |»iir|M)srs.  $"),oiM»  ju  r  smv. 
sliow'ni^  an  iinrrearsr  of  217  |kt  I'l'iit.  prr   annuin   **\i  Tin- 
investment.       Duriiiir     tlu*    tisral     vear  i*n«linir    N«>vhij- 
her    ;i(),  1836,   tlicMv    were   nine    sliojis,  workinir   jilMUt 
130  men  ;  the  receipts  I'nr  tlie  v«*ar  amounted!  tt>  SIT.-^*"'- 
Novemher,  1875,  tliertr  wen^  lortv-lbur  shops,  emplMvinir 
one  thousand   iiit»n,  and   the  receipts  weiv   J?lti.WHj  |K'r 
month,  almost  as  mm-h  in  one  month  as  for  a  vcar  tnrt} 
vears  atro.     The  cash  carniniT'^  tor  the    vear  187ii-7»>  will 
not  he  less   than   821 '>,oOO,  with  an  annual  running' ex- 
pense of  S145,900,  ami  the  net  eash  reeeipis  86H.H<NX 

Forty  vears  atr<>  the  man u fact urinsr  interests  were  r^'U- 
1ine<l  t«)  atone  cuttinir,  eooiierinir, tailoring, stone hri*akiiiL'. 
iilaeksmithing,  wehhinii,  makinif  saddle  trees,  shoes  aii'l 
soap.  Now  the  ]»roduets  of  iuilustrv  are  huekles,  hann'>''. 
hames,  saddlerv  hardware,  wire,  hrushes,  irhairs,  infant-' 
carria«res,  huiriry  and  wairon  hodies,  wheels,  shafts,  spokr--. 
huhs,  rakes,  forks,  hoes,  snaths,  irrain  cradles,  harrel-, 
carpenter's  tools  of  ail  kinds,  stoves  and  furniture,  "'iir 
wlieels,  jjiatinir,  hlacksmitliinir»watron  and  earriaire  holf*. 
waii^on  skeins,  cVc.  Lately  thi»re  has  been  erecteil  a  '^hoy 
of  hrick,two  stories  hiirh,  which  i*i  occupied  hy  Bri>ok<*  A' 
Patton.  for  the  purpose  ot'  man n fact urint;  enamel  hel- 
lowware,  the  only  faetorv  of"  the  kind  in  the  Stati'  '"t 
Ohio.  They  em|  lnv  120  nu-n,  and  their  monthly  |«av- 
sheet  to  the  State  averaires  ahmit   .S3,0(M». 

'^riiiM'e    is    also   ciMMierteil    with    the    institution   a   sra:« 

iiianufaetorv.  i-ri'tttd  in  l>>7o,  which   is   sutKcieiiT  to  >ui- 

ply  tlie  l*eniti'iitiary.  Slate  llnuse,  l>eaf  and  I>nnd>  uii'l 
I  ■  . 

Blind  A>yhnn>  with  iiirht.  The  iras  thu^  nniniit'acture<l 
(M)sts  tlh'  State  alumt  »M  »Tnt>  per  thousand  t'eet,  incliiil- 
inir  lalmi-  and  -alarv  «»t  ntHeei>. 

The  ('hapel,  n-»d  for  dixiiie  M-rvici',  spivche>  mi    \i**\'- 
davr*,  Sahhath  S-lnuil  and  Christian  Association  Iloniii. .'- 

« 

lariTc  eiinn»rh  t«»  i-iinilnrtal»l\  ^cat  I , sun  in«rsons.  It  ;*  a 
hrick  struct Mri>.  well  hniit.  tin*  tli>or  well  laid,  i'oiitauiiiii: 
'♦.(Min<,jii:ii«.tr»'t.aLralli'ry  ti»rtheii«male  prisi»ner-».anilM-:ir« 


or ninle convicts  and  place  for  visitorrt  on  main  Hoor.  Near 
he  rostrum  on  one  side  are  seats  for  the  choir  and  space  for 
he  organ  ;  on  the  other,  seats  for  particuhir  friends  and  the 
amiUes  of  the  officers.  The  rostrum  itself  has  seats  for 
:he  Warden,  Deputy  Warden,  Chaplain,  and  any  minis- 
:er8  who  may  be  present.  It  is  well  carpeted,  and,  taken 
together  with  the  frosted  windows,  adds  much  to  the 
H^eneral  appearance  of  the  room.  The  services  on  Sab- 
bath consist  of  Christian  Association  or  prayer  meeting 
at  8  o'clock  A.  M.;  Sabbath  school  at  9:30,  consisting  of 
600  scholars;  church  at  11  A.  M.,  which  all  attend  but 
those  whose  conscience  forbid — about  fifteen  or  twenty 
in  number.  At  8  A.  M.  high  mass  is  held  in  a  room 
over  the  offices  of  the  Chaplain  and  Deputy  Warden. 
About  one  hundred  attend  this  service.  On  the  first 
floor,  between  the  Deputy's  office  and  Chapel  is  a  print- 
ing office,  where  bill  heads,  labels,  and  all  such  little  job 
printing  for  the  institution  is  done  by  convicts.  Directly 
opposite,  between  the  Chaplain's  office  and  Chapel  is  the 
Library,  containing  2,500  volumes,  consisting  of  novels 
by  standard  authors,  together  with  a  liberal  supply  of 
histories,  books  of  travel,  magazines,  readers,  bibles  and 
a  few  slates.  The  prisoners  are  also  allowed  to  subscribe 
for  any  paper,  religious,  local  or  political,  for  which  they 
are  willing  to  j)ay  from  their  private  funds ;  also,  to  re- 
ceive any  rej)u table  papers  sent  them  by  their  friends. 

The  men  work  from  6  o'clock  A.  M.  to  6  o'clock  P.  M. 
in  the  summer^  and  from  7:30  A.  M.  to  4:30  P.  M.  in  the 
winter.  They  can  then  read  till  9  P.  M.,  which  gives  an 
average  of  three  riours  reading  time.  Thus  men  who, 
when  they  canie  in,  were  not  at  all  jiosted  in  the  litura- 
ture  of  the  age,  become,  in  two  or  three  years'  time,  really 
well  read  men,  both  as  to  works  of  fiction  and  the  more 
solid  productions. 

There  is  also  connected  with  the  institution  a  slaughter 
house,  where  the  butchering  for  the  inmates  is  done  by 
butchers  who  are  prirtoners.  The  meats  of  all  kinds  nsed 
are  bought  on  toot,  and  the  slaughtering  is  done  inside  of 


tlio  walls.  Tlius  tlic^  jiutliuritii^s  are  liroutrln  in  i.niituii 
witli  stock  rsiiscrs  instead  ol'  tlir  lHitrli(*r>  alxnit  tl.*- 
fitv. 

The  Hour  Jiinl  corn  meal  nscnl  iire  irroiiml  in  ilif 
State  mi II  inside  tlie  |»nson  wall,  hy  prison  laUor  whiili 
wouhl  not  otherwise  )»e  nse<l.  Tin*  men  thus  jrrin*!  tliuir 
own  wheat  and  hake  their  own  hread.  Tlie  samt*  eiitfine 
whieh  is  used  for  the  steam  power  in  the  mill  is  nseil  tn 
propel  the  washinir  mai'hines.  The  store  room  ns«Mi  tm 
|»ackinj£r  eatahles  until  wanted  is  <lireetiy  hai-k  of  llii* 
kitelicn  and  near  tiie  mill. 

A  lunati(!  asvlum,  containinsr  ahout  twentv  sidiiec-tsi^ 
hetween  the  mill  and  the  store  room.  The  park  insiilt* 
the  walls  is  eovered  with  fresh  jcreen  jfrass,  and  eontaiii? 
a  hed  of  tiriwers  <lirectly  in  front  of  the  (Miapel.  Tlii- 
fifives  a  clieerful  appearance?  to  the  premises  not  otlnT- 
wise  to  he  irained,  and  has  also  a  iM^neficial  effect  on  tin* 
spirits  of  the  "men  there  I'onfmed. 

The  health  of  the  innuites  has  averatfed  well  evervthiiiif 

considered.     The    ciiolera    hnike    out    in   the   prison   ir» 

IS  10  and  in  lS7o,  hut  it  prevailed  in  the  city  at  the  ^nxw 

time,  and  it  was  not  renuirkahle  that  it  should   overleap 

the  walls.     Only  thirteen  (heaths  occurred  in  1S75,  out  oi 

1,257  men. 

■ 
As   to   the   refornuitory  powern  of  the  institution,  the 

i)olice  of  the  citv  do  not    srive   a   verv  favoruhle  account. 

Rut  the  puhlic  should  hear  in  mind  that  of  those  whoiro 

(Hit  and  leatl  a  uniform   consistent   life   nothinir  ^  heard. 

while  those  whr)se  first  tree  act  is  ^ettin&f  drunk  auii  all 

t)ie  misdenusmers  which    t'ollow,  have   their  naiiie^^  daiv 

m 

puhlisheil  as  ai»|»eariny;  hefore  the  Mayor's  (\>urt,  aiiJ 
therel)V  hecome  the  suhiinrt  of  ccunment  hv  all  tho>e  who 
arirue  that  a  numV  character  tiever  chan^^es.  The  pn»- 
[•ortinn  ')f  tiiesr  last  are  alxuit  om*-third  «if  the  uhi»le 
iiundMi"  tlisi-iiarir«'d.  'i'liis,  taken  together  with  the  se!t- 
susiaininir  |»()Wrr>  «>t  the  Penitentiary,  as  hereltiloiv 
shown,  arifues  well  tor  what  our  relornnitorv  institution^ 


nii^ht  becuriie  by  judicious  selection'  of  officers  and 
guards. 

There  is,  however,  a  class  of  "  professionals/'  so-called, 
who  never  have  done  a  day's  honest  work  in  their  lives, 
and  who  live  by  burglary,  horse  theft  or  forgery, 
who  might  as  well — and,  indeed,  as  soon  as  found 
positively  to  belong  to  this  class,  much  better — be 
sent  to  prison  for  life.  These,  when  caught,  say  :  "  Well, 
we  are  beaten  tliis  time, but  we'll  get  ahead  of  you  yet;" 
thus  showing  themselves  willing  to  divide  their  time 
between  a  life  of  crime  outside  and  one  of  penalty  inside 
of  some  penal  institution. 

Although  "ignorance  of  the  law  excuses  no  man," 
when  justice  is  untemjiered  with  mercy,  still  some  who 
commit  criminal  offenses  not  knowing  them  to  be  such, 
are  fit  subjects  for  the  mercy  of  the  Executive,  and  demand 
our  sympathy.  Some,  by  their  uniform  good  behavior, 
have  gained,  almost  against  their  own  wills,  the  respect 
of  their  guards,  just  as  they  will  and  do  gain  the  respect 
of  just  men  outside,  after  they  have  shown  themselves 
determined  to  curb  their  evil  propensities. 


:1NCINNAT1  ORHPAN  ASYLUM, 

MT.  AUBURN.  CINCINNATI,  O. 


oorporated  in  1832  Under  the  Laws  of  Ohio— General  Manage- 
ment of  the  Institution  under  a  Board  of  Lady  Managers— Man- 
agement of  Endowment  Fund  under  a  Board  of  Trustees — Insti- 
tution Protestant,  but  not  Sectarian. 


MANAGERS. 

Mrs.  Catharine  Bates,  Walnut  Hills ;  Mrs.  John  D.  Jones, 
lendale  ;  Mrs.  Eliza  J.  Funk,  94  West  Eighth  Street ;  Mrs. 
enry  Probasco,  Clifton  ;  Mrs.  Aaron  F.  Perry,  Mt.  Auburn; 
rs.  S.  M.  Hinsdale,  394  West  Seventh  Street ;  Mrs.  John 
avis,  323  Elm  Stre(»t;  Mrs.  8.  J.  Broadwell,  66  Lawrenw 
reet ;  Mrs.  A.  D.  Bullock,  Mt.  Auburn ;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Cheev- 
,  Mt,  Auburn  ;  Mrs.  G.  H  Barbour,  90  East  Fourth  Street; 
rs.  John  R.  Wright,  Walnut  Hills;  Mrs.  A.  S.  Winslow, 
)r.  Broadway  and  Fourth  ;  Mrs.  William  Judkins,  f 'orner 
ace  and  Center  Streets  ;  Mrs.  M.  F.  Force,  89  West  Eighth 
reet;  Mrs.  L.  E.  Y«»rke,  Clifuni  ;  Mrs.  ('.  T.  H.  Stille, 
►  Broadway;  Miss  Janet  C.  Brown,  133  West  Si»venth 
reet. 

OFFICKIW. 

Premdenf — Mrs.  (/atharine  Batiks. 
Mcr-  President — Mrs.  Aaron  F.  Perry. 
Keoordivf^  Sf'creiary — Mrs.  J.  K.  Wright. 
Corre»<pondiu(j  Sfcrefari/ — Mrs.  A.I).  KulUx^k. 
r/v«^r^— Mrs.  (\  T.  H.  Stille. 


rnMMiri  KK>. 

AdnUffiiif/ — Mrs.  ( 'h<'<'v«T,  Mrs.  •Imlkiiis.  Mis.  BiMjul\v«li, 
Mrs.  Hinsdale. 

Bindinf/ — Mrs.  l>atos,  Mrs.  Knnk,  Mrs.  Davis,  .Mrs.  Fonf. 

PurfhttHhif/ — Mrs.  Jones,  Mrs.  Biilloek. 

Audi  tint/ — Mrs*  Bullock.  Mis.  Barbour. 

Sriioof — Mrs.  IVrrv.  .Mrs.  I^robasro. 

>ieiniiy — Mrs.  Clieever,  Mrs.  Biill(M*k. 

lloiiMtkn/tinf/ — Mrs.  I liiisdah*,  Mr<.  Barbour,  Mr>.  Hmail- 
wel  I . 

Infimuirti  and    S'lirsrrii — Mr>.    PiM)biis<r<i,    Mrs.    Wrijrhli 
Miss  Brown. 

ViHUhiff — .Mrs.  Davis,  Mrs.  Funk,  Mrs  Stillr. 

Mnfron — Mr<.  A.  »I.  ('.  Wilson. 

TUUSTKKf?. 

Robert  Bnclianan,  (lit'ton  ;  Ileiirv  ProbascNi,  Clitton ;  Rirh- 

■ 

ani  Smith,  Clifhni  :  (leorjre  W.  MeAlpine,  ( Mittoii  ;  <T«»ri:»' 
VV^  J<Hies,  Cineinnati  :  Samuel  J.  Bnmdwell,  (*iiieiiiii:iti: 
John  R.  Wright,  \V:iliiut  IlilU. 

OKU ;  I.N    ANI»     MlS'n)KV. 

The  origin  ami  history  '»t*this  lnstitiiti(»n,  theuldc^i  or^ii- 
iz<*<i  charity  in  ()hii».  and  perhaps  in  the  West,  e:iuiiot  !»• 
Iw^tter  |)n*scntrd,  than  by  n^ivin^  the  retHillei^tioiis  of  the  ven- 
erable Pn*«.ident  of  tin*  I^oiini  of  Managers  (wlhi  ha-*  Uvii 
continuonsly  a  member  i\{'  the  Board  siiiee  its  orcani»ili()n, 
and  is  iinw  in  her  sevi*ntv-ninth  V(>ar),  as  stutinl  bv  her  tin  the 
(Kfusion  ot  the  rortv-.-eeon«l  aiiniversarv  %\\  the  IiisiitiitiiMi. 
June  ♦),  IST^),  a*^  lollow^  : 

.Mv  friend-^,  we  brimr  von  not  t<i-dav  our  usual  annual  f>p- 
port,  but  intend,  rather,  irivini;  a  brief  sketch  of  the  oriinn 
and  lii<^tory  nt'thi>  In«ititiiliim 

The  <li*<a-triiii<*  tloini  nt  ls:*il.  mihI  the  cholera  that  Iblinwt^l 
in  I'S.'i'J.  ean<*ed  much  ^lithrin^  :im<*ni:  the  |HMir:  and  luaov 
heart**  and  hmne-^  were  inadt   deMiJate.  and  niaiiv  children  li*n 

■ 

4>iitiri' iirpiian^.      Amnnu    the   tir^l    tn  n*!<%|Mi!id  In  the  ealU  t( 


for 


relief  was  a  Masonic*  [^(Kl^e — (and  we  believe  that  fraternity 
are  alway.s  ready  for  every  good  word  and  work).  They 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Lady  Managers  of  the  Bible  Socie- 
tv  a  sum  of  money,  knowing  tliat,  in  their  distribution  of  the 
Bible  through  the  city,  they  <'Ould  lM?st  ascertain  who  needed 
relief  After  ministering  to  th<'  wants  of  all  who  came  in 
their  way,  the  siinj  of  <Mght  <lollars  remaine<l ;  and  the  ques- 
tion arose,  How  shall  this  be  appropriated?  One  of  the  ladies 
suggested  that  they  seek  <livine  direction.  They  knelt  in 
prayer,  and  the  indicatij>ns  were  that  a  home  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  or|)han  and  the  destitute.  Thus  you  see  that 
our  Asylum  was  foun<led  in  faith  and  praver,  and  with  the 
princely  sum  of  vif^ht  ftoliat's. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  \X'if\,  a  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  at 
the  First  Presbyterian  ( 'hiu'ch.  It  was  well  attenderl,  the 
subject  was  discnssed.  and  the  result  was  th^'  election  of  twelve 
ladies,  who  should  carrv  out  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  the 
philanthro()ic  and  the  benevolent  of  our  city  and  vicinity. 
On  the  same  atternoon  the  S<KMety  was  organized  in  the  |>ar- 
lorof  Mrs.  Piiilip  Young.  Theorijrinal  Board  of  Managers, 
as  elected  af^t his  meeting,  were:  Mrs.  Jeptha  I).  Garrard, 
Mrs.  S.  W,  Davies,  Mis.  Kdward  King  ("now  Mrs.  Peter), 
Mrs.  (icn.  Mansfield,  Mrs.  Ez«*kiel  Hall,  Mrs.  I^niisaStaugh- 
ton,  Mrs.  J«>nathan  B:ites,  Mrs.  Philip  Young,  Mrs.  Dr. 
Moorehead,  Mrs.  G.  K,  Gilmore,  Mrs.  H.  TiKld  and  Mrs. 
Jacob  Burnet,  four  of  wliom  an*  now  living,  but  only  one  re- 
maining in  tin*  |>re-ent  Board. 

Charles  Hammond  obtainetj  a  charter  from  tli<;  legislature, 
but  with  the  jjrnrl^o  that  we  shouUI  take  ffun/fttr  children,  re- 
ceiving a  small  «*«uiijMMisation  fnMu  th<'  Township  Tru«t«?s  for 
their  sup|)ort.  .\  porrinn  of  tin*  auetion  funds  was  also  grant- 
ed us,  ;in<l  <iil>MTiprioii^  w**n*  n-eeived.  We  afc«fptwl  the con- 
dition>,  and  on  tIh-  ♦itii  of  Jiuh-,  /'o/7//  f/mr  years  agt»,  entered 
uj)on  our  work  by  :i— uuiiuj:  the  mv*'  of  iwentv-five  dirty, 
I'Mggrd  «  hildii'ii  {t  ih«-  P<-t  llou*'«\  whifji,  with  si.x  acre**  of 
grounti,  u:i-  <i'>M:ii<<l  in  n-  \,\  .fipiha  I ).  < larrard,  and  by  the 
I'ilv.  rii<-  iioiiK-  ot  lii'-'-  <liihli''-n  had  Ihimi  the  ('ommen*ial 
Hospital.  wImii-  iiii"  iii-an<',  tin-  -i^'k,  and  many  of  a  depmveil 


filiaraijtrr  were  r«»ngri»^atcMl.  A I  tlie  .suggestion  n\  ihi*  lau- 
Dr.  Fore,  then  pliysiciaii  «>f'  the  hospital,  they  were  ruiimvKl 
to  this  plaee. 

We  can  s<?arcely  ileserihe  the  lociitioii,  «»  great  have  b»*ii 
the  ehang«»8.  It  was  near  Mill  Creek  bottom;  a  green,  a-a^- 
nant  ih)iuI  near  hy  :  there  was  no  road  kni<linir  to  it  ;  riJiim 
was  dangerous,  ami  (carriages  few;  there  was  no  pavement: 
here  and  tliere  was  a  rail  fenee,  and  by  plaeing  unr  hands  nn 
the  top  rail,  and  our  feet  nn  the  lf»wor  one.  to  avoid  tliemml. 
we  got  along  tin'  hesi  way  we  could. 

After  a  year  «»r  iwn,  feeling  that  thehK*ation  was  nnhealtliv. 
we  exchanged  our  six  acre>  (which  inclndetl  a  bnrial-plaivtnr 
the  p<H»r),  for  a  lot  nn  Khn  Stret»t,  known  as  |M)tter's  tieM. 
where  Exposition  Mall  now  stands,  and  which  is  destined  i" 
l>ec(»ine  the  site  ot  the  inagniticvnt  Music  Hall,  toward  whicii 
Mr.  Springer  has  made  so  grand  a  <lonation. 

Our  next  step  was  to  erect  a  building.  We  had  no  mune^l 
\\i\X  a  cent  tor  that  purpo-H> ;  so  we  resolvcfd  ourselves*  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole,  and  the  citv  was  canva«ised.  We 
visited  manufactorie>,  workshops,  stores  and  dwellings,  and 
W(»  met  with  a  rea<ly  response — save  in  one  ins<tai  • ,  a  wwilthy 
woman  refus4Ml,  and  in  no  ladylike  manner.  One  |NNir  wi>- 
man  gave  six  :iiid  a  t'ouith  (mmiis  ;  and  variouHsums  were  giv- 
en, some  as  iii^h  ;i*«  on**  hundred  dollars — some  even  largiT. 
Building  maierial  w:i>  aUo  <;ivcn,  ami  one  man  gave  a  wliii'l- 
harrow,  whirh  wa-»  vcrv  iim-IuI. 

In  1<S:>()  I  Mir  bniliiini:  w.is  CMmplete«l,  and  we  tell  vtry 
i:rand.  Wi*  had  hard  work  t«i  giM  along,  but  our  children. 
>onietiiii(>  two  hundred  in  iiiiinbcr,  never  lackc^l  breati  Onr 
vcrv  CI  lid  inoniJML:  wi*  vi-«itcd  the  Asvlnni,  and  hnirneti  liiat 
thfi'c  w:i>  ii«>t  iiioiKV  ruouuh  in  the  trca^nrv  to  biiv  the  chil- 
drcn  a  iliiiii<-r.  Ai  ilial  nioiuent  a  h'tter  was  liand«*«l  Un  a<i- 
droM'd  III  Mi^.  IhniMi,  fMiit:iiniui>  a  twentv-dollar  uiiCf- 
Wv  nrvi-r  Jxin'W  thf  L^ivn-,   I  ml    ii    fame  in  an-^wer  in  prayiT 

III  l-'<tntiii  :iii<ii(in  t'iiiid>  WiTc  withdrawn,  and  when  iIh' 
( 'ity  IfitiniriiN  \\;i^  i-^tiMi-lii-d.  i  he  Pown^iliip  TnMee*  t«N'k 
lr>iiii  11^  tli<  -mill  )iit(:tnii  thii  had  lit-rn  allowetl, /«if///if  v ''"' 
itui  fill:,   //,,   i/i//i//i/f  I    .\<iuUl  -:iv  Ihtc  that  llii'  inipn'^i"" 


has  boeii  ^iven  that  we  rt*<'eive<l  aid  from,  the  ciiff.  It  Ik  not 
so;  although  nearly  all  the  children  we  take  belong  to  the 
citv.) 

We  had  to  depend  on  subscriptions,  donations,  contribu- 
tii>ns,  fairs,  festivals,  (»t(r.  We  struggles!  along  in  this  way  for 
S4)nie  time,  until,  finding  we  could  no  longer  sustain  the  Insti- 
tution, we  reluctantly  decided  to  dispose  of  our  property,  in 
order  to  enlarge  our  income. 

In  January,  1858,  our  Trustees,  Win.  Crossman,  John  D. 
Jones,  and  Robert  Buchanan,  effected  an  arrangement  with 
the  City  Council  to  purcliasc  our  property  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

The  cost  of  the  ground  and  improvements  here  at  \lt.  Au- 
burn was  about  fiftv  thousand  dollars;  the  hundreil  thousand 
was  invested  in  city  bonds  at  six  |)er  cent,  interest.  We  re- 
ceive also  about  two  thousand  a  year  interest  from  legacies, 
btHpitsts,  and  other  sources,  but  this  has  not  been  sufficient 
tor  our  support.  8ome  years  our  expenditures  have  been 
twelve  thousand  dollars,  other  years  not  so  nuKth ;  but  kind 
friends  have  ever  responded  to  our  c^lls,  and  the  deficiency 
has  been  made  up. 

From  small  beginnings  the  Lord  has  let!  us  on,  even  forty 
vears  and  more,  and  we  arc  here  to-day  to  praise  Him  for  all 
His  goodness  unto  ns ;  and  we  thank  you,  dear  friends,  for  so 
genei^)Usly  aiding  ns  in  carrying  on  this  noble  work.  May 
tlu'  Blessed  One  who  has  said,  "Inasnuich  as  you  have  done 
it  unto  the  IcasI  of  (mr  of  thrHt\  ye  have  done  it  unto  me," 
richlv  rcw.ird  voii  for  all  ihc  benefactions  vou  have  bestowed. 

Wc  prcMiit  yon  not  to-tlay,  twenty-five  unwashe<l,  jKHirly- 
(>lad  childnMu  but  nearly  one  hundred  healthy,  happy,  well- 
rlnthcd.  and  wcll-fnl  children,  who  share  in  <*ommon  with 
the  sons  ami  dani;htci'<  tit'  their  I><*ncfa<'t4)rs,  in  all  the  advan- 
tages of  onr  <*onun»)n  srhooU. 

The  H«»anl  of  Manaiit'r^,  com)>osed  ofeightwMi  ladies,  is  di- 
vi<lcd  into  standinu  and  weekly  connnitte<\s. 

To  the  Admitting  Committee  appli<uiti(ms  are  made  for  the 
;idmis>ion  of  chiidnMi  to  th«>  Asvlum.  It  is  their  dutv  t(»sat- 
isly  tlichi.M'lv«>  that  thr  candidate.*^  are  profier  subjwts  for  a<l- 


ini>sii>ii,    and     wlii'ii     t<;iin<l     tn    li^    hi,    in     :iiitliMri/r   tImmf 
rtMM'ption. 

Tlu'  Binding  (Jniiiiiiitt(*r  is  (^hmyecl  with  tlitMluty  nt'inv*^ 
ti^atiiig  applications  tor  children,  and  report  n]Kin  them  t<»tii»- 
Board.  \o  chil<l  is  ^ivcn  on!  without  the  sanction  and  au- 
thority ot  tliis  Coniniittcc. 

The  Pnrchasini;  <'onimitte<*  make  all  pnrcrha>es  ot'i'lothing 
and  supplier  tor  the  Institution,  except  the  daily  marketiiiL'- 
Their  hills  are  prcsi'nlt»d  at  the  ii*»j:nlar  mtuithly  meeting  ti»r 
approval  and  payment. 

Tiie  Anditin^r  (/ominitt<'e  audit  all  h(Hiks  and  hills  nf  tli<' 
Treasurer,  Purchasiuir  Committee,  and  Matrmi,  onct*  in  ihnr 
months. 

It  is  the  dutv  of  the  S*h(H»l  Committee  to  know  that  even 
child,  not  vonnircr  than  six  vears.  is  reijularlv  in  schrnil  when 
not  sick  ;  that  lessons  whicli  should  Ik*  learned  at  lionii-art 
•^tndi<Ml  under  proper sup«*rvision  ;  to  have  |M'r.s«>nalei>«rniKiii''*'. 
hy  fnMjUent  visits  to  the  s<'h<K)l,  nf  the  standing  and  proirr*'*' 
of  ilH'ciiildn'n,antl  to  supply  them  with  hooks  and  stationen*. 

The  Scwint:  ('ommittc(»  are  expecte*!  to  havi*  knowleilgH^'l 
all  material  tor  clothing  purehasj**!,  of  its  heinj»  properly  anJ 
«'e(»nomicallv  <Mit  out  an<l  well  niach*.  and  for  the  emiilnvinHit 
i»t*  M  ^-I'anwtrt'ss. 

The  ( 'ommittee  on  Heusi'kecpin«r  shall  have  a  sienern!  •"• 
jiervi-ifm  ottlie  manner  in  whieli  tlu*  iiousek(H'piui;  i*.  earri»^l 
i»u  :  ol' the  ^upplie<>  lu'ouLxht  int<ithe  house,  and  the  di<)M>«iti<'n 
made  ot'them.  The  wei'kly  Visitinjr  Coiumittei*  will  t»'\**^ 
.iiiv  want  •»l*eMre«m  the  part  of  servant.**  and  attendants,  ^r  any 
Uotif-eahle  defiM't  nf"  lioU-eket'pili*;.  to  tlu*<  C'«»mniitt«'.  *"" 
will    report    ii    to  tlM>  Matron. 

'I'll.- ( 'niiiiiiiltif  nil  ihf  Inlirmarv  an<l  Nurs^-rv  will  liav«' 
:in  Metivf  -.uiMrvi-ioii  iiv»t  tlw  children  in  Xur-*erv  and  I"" 
tirmarv.  Thev  -hall  -ee  that  thev  are  wi;!!  clotjuil,  well  M. 
:imii-eil  :iih1  «iriiipi«<l  in  m  inauuer  -uited  l«»  their  ai?'.  1''*^ 
il«:tMllM»--  lit    iin-r  r.Min-  -.IimII    In-  particularly  Inoktil  att*''- 

:iiiil  -ilil:ilil«    :i1ti  n«l:iinr  lii-i-lnl  i.|l  :  rilMJ  lhe-.i<'k  shall  In*  pH'- 

\hi>«i  liv    ilitiii  wiili  -III-:.  \  :iii>  lie- lit  loud,  and  -ui-h  •leli«'a*'"" 
Mid  •■:ir«-  .I--  ile-ir  •■liiidit i<>n  iinv  re«|uire. 


In  addition  to  (1h».so  standing  coniniittws  there  are  rt^ular 
weekly  eominittees  of  three   ladies  each,  who,  seiiaratelv   and 
together,  vi.sit  the  rnstitution  (hiring  their  week,  and  re|K)rt 
in  writing  to  (he  monthly  meeting  of  the  general  condition  of 
things  during  each  particular  week. 

There  is  also  a  (?ommittet»  whos(»  sj)(H».ial  duty  it  is,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Binding  Committee,  to  inform  themselves 
whether  those  who  apply  for  children  are  suitable  ixTsons  to 
take  charge  of  them  ;  and  also  to  keep  up  some  knowledge  of 
the  children  after  thev  are  placed  out,  both  by  correspondence 
and,  when  practicnible,  by  visiting  them. 

By  unceasing  and  diligent  application  of  these  means,  the 
ladies  in  charge  of  the  Asylum  endeavor  to  fulfil  the  wishes 
of  its  friends,  and  to  assure  a  prudent  use*  of  its  means  Their 
duties  are  onlv  not  burdensome  because  of  the  interest  felt  in 
them.  There  may  be  no  nee<l  to  say,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
proper  Uy  say,  that  the  office  of  Manager  is  neither  a  nominal 
nor  idle  one,  nt)r  is  it  free  from  fatigues  and  anxieties. 

It  has  \)een  sometimes  said  that  the  average  expense  of  sup- 
|>orting  children  in  tliis  Asylum  has  not  been  reduced  to  the 
lowest  |K)ssible  limit.  Th<»  lady  Managers  are  happy  to  say 
that  the  average  ex|)ense  \wr  child  has  never  been,  and  they 
trust  will  never  be,  reduced  to  the  lowest  ])os8ible  sum.  The 
object  is  to  avoid  useless  ex})ense,  and  to  guard  against  careless 
or  wasteful  use  of  means.  In  this  thev  believe  they  have  been 
reasonably  successful.  But  the  children  entrusted  to  them, 
however  unfortunate  now,  are  not  iissumed  to  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  a  state  of  pauperism.  It  is  not  forgotten  that  they 
have  their  chances  of  future  usefulness  and  respectability. 
The  Managers  would  not  do  justice  to  themselves,  nor  to  those 
who  give  their  means  to  support  the  Institution,  if  they  should 
do  or  j)ermit  anything  to  diminish  these  chances,  or  should 
fail  to  do  anything  in  their  power  to  encourage  them  to  self- 
res})€cting  and  hopeful  habits.' 

A  public  Institution  of  this  kind  is  at  best  a  poor  substitute 
for  a  home.  It  must  be  a  |)oor  home  indet»d  which  is  not 
better  than  an  Orphan  Asylum.  We  make  no  pretense  nor 
affeetati(m  of  doing  for  them  what  all  sensible  persons  I 


raiiiiot  Ix*  <loti<'.  rile  .s|HM*ial  uftin'tioiis,  st)  ilmr  to  fhiMlicrtl. 
cainiot  lx»  given  lierr.  We  <':iii  only  insikr  ii|>  for  rhiMraliM-nii- 
by  jjt'nenil  rare  tor  physic^il  (i»nilort,  and  ^«'n«»nil  kin(1ti»>?*  i»l 
l)earing,  so  as  not  to  shut  out  from  th<>  <'liil(lnMi  rh«*  idea  <i4' 
regard. 

Nor  do  we  make  extreme  haste  to  plat***  them  <>ut  in  tlimilie*. 
It  is  easy  tor  families  who  want  an  unpaid  servant  to  talk  (»f 
ado]>ting  a  ehild,  and  treatinir  it  as  their  own,  and  to  do  thi« 
without  nuieh  eonseiousness  at  the  time  iiow  unrt^til  (he  {(lea 
is.  The  Managers  are  well  aware  that  in  most  (*:is(*s,  the  rela- 
tion thus  forme<l  is,  on  the  part  of  the  ehild.a  relation  of  ser- 
vitude an<l  de|>endenee.  We  d«)  not  eon(.*eal  fn»ni  ours<fIves 
nor  disguise  from  the  patrons  of  the  Institiititm,  that  this  i^ 
what  is  to  be  looked  for  as  the  g(>neral  result  of  plneing  ehil- 
dren  out  in  families. 

It  i.s  a  hard  relation  for  a  ehild,  but  in  maiiv  i-u^t^s  it  is  the 
best  that  raw  reasonably  be  done.  W<*  endeavor  to  do  it,  n<it 
without  «ire,  and  assun»dlv  not  without  sr)licitMde.  S<mw»- 
times  when  th<>  relation  ha^  proved  irs(*lf  <*s|H><Mally  unpleasant 
to  ehildren,  it  is  a  satisfaetion  to  the  Managers  to  know  that 
thcv  l(K>k  baek  to  the  Asvlum  with  gratitude  and  alTec't ion  for 
the  kindness  they  had  there.  In  several  instantvs,  ehiUlrvu 
thus  situated  have  esc^aped,  and  <'ome  baek  to  us  alon*',  and 
unannounced,  saying  they  had  **  n)me  home.  "  We  prefer 
they  should  leavi'  us  with  this  teeling,  and  if  n«*es*wry,  return 
to  us  with  it. 

An  increase  of  our  means  would  enable  us  to  inerease  tkie 
numlxT  of  children,  and  thusdiminish  the  2>yeragi*(*<iHt«)f  ^u im- 
port. It  may  In*  that  by  some  |KTfe(*t  system  some  iHiiall 
e(»onomies  mav  beetfeettMl.  But  it  should  In*  uiiderMl<MMi,  oncv 
tor  all,  that  we  do  not  intend  to  trv  anv  ex|M*riment  to  sw 
how  small  an  ex|)<'nditur<*  may  Ik*  suttieient  Ui  ke(*p  the  ehil- 
dren  alive. 

(rood  homes  are  h night  tor  orphan  eiiihln*!!,  but  to  place 
them  in  homes  i*«  not  a  controlling  idea.  In  fact,  a  eonsdder- 
able  ]M»rtion  of  the  rhildren  who  enter  the  Asylum  haveoiie 
or  both  parent*^,  who.  in  many  i-a>e>.  retain  the  pan*ntul  h<i|d 


u|)on  tliem,  not  always  without   benefit  to  the  children,  and 
we  could  not,  if  we  would,  place  them  «>ut  in  families. 

To  make  the  Institution  valuable  to  the  children  receivecl 
in  it,  to  obliterate,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  shadows  and  stain^** 
with  which  misfortune  has  darkened  their  young  existence, 
by  surrounding  them  with  the  life-giving  influence  of  com- 
fort and  kindness,  of  education  and  happiness — to  secure  to 
each  one,  in  some  measure,  the  ])08sibility  of  virtue,  are  lead- 
ing aims  in  its  management. 

The  Managers  make  no  apfieal  to  the  parsimonious  side  of 
human  nature,  by  showing  how  little  we  can  do  for  children 
and  still  call  the  Institution  an  Asylum.  We  ap|>eal  to  the 
children  themselves  as  our  witnesses.  As  they  pass  out  from 
us,  arrive  at  maturity,  and  l)ecome  a  |)art  of  S(x;iety  at  large, 
let  them  testify.  To  the  patrons  of  the  Institution  let  the 
lives  thus  rescued  and  hel[)ed,  if  not  redeemwl,  stand  as 
memorials. 

One  of  the  By-laws  requires  that  no  child  shall  l)e  given 
out  till  it  has  been  in  the  Institution  one  year.  Thus  one 
yearns  schooling  is  secured.  Also,  in  placing  a  child  out,  the 
parties  taking  it  are  recpiired  to  pledge  the  benefits  of  a  com- 
mon school  education  to  a  reasonable  extent,  as  well  as  regu- 
lar attendance  at  Church  and  Sunday  School. 

While  habits  of  domestic  industry  are  cultivated  as  far  as 
j>racticable,  in  housework,  sewing,  knitting  Ac,  the  Managers 
believe  they  are  fitting  each  child  for  the  best  use  of  its  fac- 
ulties in  the  business  of  life  by  allowing  nothing  but  sickness 
to  interrupt  regular  attendance  at  sch(K)l.  In  their  different 
grades  these  children  compare  favorably  with  those  from 
higher  walks  of  life.  Their  names  are  frecpiently  found  on 
the  "Monthly  Roll  of  Honor,''  and  at  the  head  of  classes. 
About  seventy  (70)  children  are  regularly  sent  from  the  Asy- 
lum to  the  16th  District  School  of  Cincinnati. 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  address  of  the  Honor- 
able Manning  F.  Force,  on  the  39th  Anniversary  of  the  In- 
stitution : 

"  In  looking  over  the  records  of  your  institution,  I  have  Ikh»u 
struck  with  thre<?  things. 


"  Tlic  i;n>w(li,  i'piMi  its  litth'  iM'^iiiniii^,  i>  >oiiH*lliiji»;  wmh- 
(Irrfiil.  Just  lorty  yrars  u^o  :i  li'W  l:i<li«'s,  «*l<»siii^  iipu  **)Nfi:il 
rli:irital>l(*  ciitrrprisi',  touiid  ci^lit  dollars  Ml  on  liaiid.  Tlicy 
met  to^t'thn*,  conti'rnNl,  and  dctorminiHl  to  t'oinid  :iii  Urplian 
Asylinn.  Tins  little  sinn  was  tin'  s^hhI  that  ^(Titiiiiatr*d,  ^n-w 
and  flonrislicd  into  the  nolil«*  iiistitutii»n  wiiirk  von  now 
control. 

"  This  Asvlnin  ha-^  always  Ih^mi  sini^idarlv  idtMititi<-d  with 
onr  s(M*i«'tv.  A  notiri-  of  its(*ontril)ntors  would  Ik*  as4N'ial  his- 
torv  of  Cincinnati.  The  nanios  of  Burnet,  (Troesbtn-k  an«l 
Shillito,  Ijon»^worth,  Anderson  and  Kin^,  Pendlet«»u,  ftiwier 
an<l  Dandritlt|;(%  SluM-nlwrj^cr,  Lytle,  Haini<s,  Kil^our,  Taylor. 
Carlisle,  Hates.  H(Hi|N*r  and  Jones,  have  lN*en  on  the  list  fmm 
the  hojjinninjj.  If  one  were  to  name  the  persons  of  soc'lal 
mark  who  have  die<l  or  left  the  eity,  he  e<iuld  only  po  over 
the  names  of  former  snpjiorters  of  the  Asylum.  Keadinir 
the  list  of  its  present  (contributors  is  almost  calling  the  n»ll 
of  society.  No  other  institution  is  so  thonuighly  socially 
identiiicii  with  Cineinnati. 

"The  other  ihinjr  I  notitred  is,  the  jjcMienms  spirit  in  which 
tho  Asylum  is  condn<'ted.  \Vh(?n  I  was  taking  the  first  les- 
sons in  canijiaignin^,  an  otlieer  of  old  (>xperienee  sai<l :  '  You 
must  make  tht;  men  (>omfortahle.  If  they  would  lM*eflioien1, 
tiiev  mu>t  he  comlortal>le.       At   anv   rate,  it  is  vour  hnsint^^^ 
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to  see  that  thev  are  <'om  tort  aide.'      It  is  vour  rule  to  st^e  thai 

m  m 

the  chihlren  an?  com  fort  aide.  Mrs.  Perry  and  Mrs.  Bnxid- 
well,  two  of  your  honored  Swrelarics,  have  said  emphatically 
in  their  reports  thai  \\i\<  A>ylum  is  no  ex|ieriment  ti»  s«r  tm 
how  little  a  child  can  he  hronirhl  np.  The  intenti«>n  i>  to 
make  them  comforiahle.  And  while  <'art*  is  taken  to  make 
the  adininistration  economical,  even  4*conomy  is  sulH>nlinate 
to  the  emu  fort  and  liappine-^>  ot'  the  orphans.  You  have 
roolveil  that  tli(  m-  waif>^,  Ix'fore  they  are  sent  adrift  again  tm 
the  Mrrani  «if  lilr,  <.|iall  have  the  advantage  of  a  happy  cliihi- 
ImhmI." 

NuhiIn-i  ut  rhijilren  :il  prc^int  in  tin-  Institution.    IIA. 

Whole  miimiImi-  rect-ived  iliiwii  to  June  (i,  lST«'i.    Iti,t>«i.. 


Annual  receipts  and  ex|)en4liture.s  do  not  vary  nineli  from 
$10,00(). 

The  Endowment  Fiaul,  wliieli  is  increasing  from  year  to 
year,  does  not  entirely  snp|>ort  the  Institution.  Thedeticieucy 
is  made  up  by  yearly  sul)scriptions,  donations,  etc. 

The  peimanent  assets,  including  the  asylum  lot  and   im- 
provements on  Mount  Auburn,  $207,200.00. 
Res|>e<rtfully  sid)mitted, 

Mrs.  AARON  F.  PERRY, 

llrr-iyniidnif  Chuthindti  (h'phan  Af^yhnn. 

Mount  Auburn,  February  24th,  1876. 


cliarai'lrr  wen-  fniijrri'^iitHl.  At  tlir  suggest  ion  ot"  tin*  1 
Dr.  Foiv,  then  pliysidan  of  tlu'  hospital,  thi*y  wen*  renn»v 
to  this  plat^e. 

We  can  sciircHily  ilescfrilH'  tho  locmtion.  s<»  j:reat  linve 
the  changes.  It  was  near  Mill  Creek  bottom:  a  ^reeii.  sta 
nant  |»oiul  near  hy  :  there  wiis  no  road  leadinir  to  it  :  ridii 
was  clan jjerons,  ami  <'arria^es  few;  there  was  no  |i;ivetiien 
here  and  there  was  a  rail  fence,  and  by  placing  <Mir  hands  <  ^u 
the  top  rail,  and  our  feet  nn  the  lower  one,  to  avoid  theniirtf--', 
we  got  alontr  the  lu'sr  way  we  con  Id. 

After  a  year  or  two,  tU'lingthat  thehnration  was  iinhealthv. 
we  exchanged  nur  six  acn*>  (which  inchuletl  a  biirial-pla*v  tor 
tlie  poor),  for  a  lot    on    Klni  Street,  known   as  |K>tter's  tield, 
where  Exposition  Hall  now  stands,  anrl   which  is  destined  tu 
l)econie  tlu*  site  ot  the  niagniiitvnt  Mnsi<*  Hall,  toward  wliirli 
Mr.  Springer  has  made*  so  grand  a  donation. 

Onr  ni'Xt  step  vvas  to  erect  a  building.  We  had  no  mown; 
not  a  cent  for  that  pnr|N)se ;  so  we  resolved  ourselves  into  a 
conunittee  of  the  whole,  and   the    <'itv    was    canvasK^etl.     We 
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visitiMl  manufactories,  workshops,  stores  and  dwellings,  and 
we  met  with  a  n»ady  ri'SjMinse — save  in  one  in.stai  . ,  a  wealthy 
woman  refiis4>d,  and  in  n«i  ladylike  manner.  One  |)i>ir  wo- 
man trave  six  :ind  a  foiiith  (mmiIs  :  and  various  sums  wen*  giv- 
en, sumc  as  higii  :i*«  on**  hundred  <lollars — s(»me  even  largiT. 
Hnilding  maicri.ii  wm.*«  aUo  t:iven,  and  f»ne  man  gave  a  wheel- 
harrow,  which  w:!''  viTv  u-etid. 

In  l<s;>(i  nnr  imiliiinLr  ^v:eo  c<»mpiete«l,  and  we  telt  very 
grand.  NVt-  had  h;iril  work  to  get  along,  but  onr  children. 
MunctinK -^  Iwn  luiiidreri  in  niimU'r,  iievtM*  lacketl  brea«i.  One 
vt'ry  <'old  nioniiiii;  wi-  vi^iifd    the   Asylnni,  and  lc*:irne<J  that 

there  wa-^  hiir  ihimkv  I'limp^li  in  llie  irra^nrv  tu  buv    the  chil- 

•  •  • 

drrn  :i  diniKi.  Ai  liiai  hi<iMii*ni  a  letter  was  han<le«l  ii?«,  ad- 
«irc>-rtl  ti)  Mr-.  llurniM.  lontaininu:  a  iweiitv-fiftliar  note, 
\\  !■  iH'vrr  lxiH-\v  I  In-  L:ivrr,  liiii  it  «*:inic  in  answer  In  piiiver 
in  j^lntin  :iiM-tiMii  funds  were  wit jidr.iwn,  and  when  ihr 
(*ity  liitiriii:ir\  aa- i-^t  liili-in-d.  i  he  Town^ihip  Tru^lee^  |i*ok 
\v*n\i  M^  till  -rii.ill  |»iitan«-i  tii.it  jiad  heen  all<»w<*tl, /«ff/ ^/if-y  WiW 
mil  i*il:>    'ii*   .tifhlun  I    Aiiiiiij  -:iv  hfi'e  that  tin*  ini|ii'e<k%iiiii 


M) :  although  nearly  ;ill  ihr  childirii  \vr  tak<'  lu'loiiju:  l<»  the 
city.) 

We  h:ul  to  (Icjk'IkI  «hi  subscriptions,  donations,  contribu- 
tions, fairs,  festiviils,  etc.  We  struggle<l  along  in  this  way  tor 
some  time,  until,  finding  we  could  no  longer  sustain  the  Insti- 
tution, we  reluctantly  decided  to  dis|)ose  of  our  property,  in 
order  to  enlarge  our  income. 

In  January,  1858,  our  Trustees,  Wm.  Grossman,  John  D. 
Jones,  and  Robert  Buchanan,  effected  an  arrangement  with 
tiie  City  (.-ouncil  to  purchase  our  property  for  one  hundred 
and  fitly  thousand  dollars. 

The  cost  of  the  ground  and  impnivenients  here  at  Mt.  Au- 
burn was  about  fiftv  thousand  dollars;  the  hundred  thousand 
was  invested  in  city  bonds  at  six  i>er  cent,  interest.  We  re- 
ceive also  about  two  thousand  a  yt*ar  interest  from  legacies, 
be<|iusts,  an<l  other  sources,  but  this  has  not  been  sufficient 
for  our  support.  Some  years  our  expenditures  have  been 
twelve  thousand  dollars,  other  years  not  so  much;  but  kind 
friends  have  ever  responded  to  our  calls,  and  the  deficiency 
has  been  made  up. 

From  small  beginnings  the  Lord  has  led  us  on,  even  forty 
years  and  more,  and  w<f  are  here  to-day  to  praise  Him  for  all 
His  g(M)dncss  unto  us ;  and  we  thank  you,  dear  friends,  for  so 
genei*i[)nsly  aiding  us  in  carrying  on  this  noble  work.  May 
the  Blessed  One  who  has  said,  'inasmuch  as  you  have  done 
it  unto  the  least  of  one  of  f/H'sc,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me," 
richly  rcw.inl  y»)u  for  all  the  benefactions  you  have  bestowed. 

We  jM'esciit  you  not  to-day,  twenty-five  unwasheil,  poorly- 
clad  children,  l)ut  nearly  one  hundred  healthy,  happy,  well- 
clothed,  and  vvell-fe<i  children,  who  share  in  (N)mmon  with 
the  sons  and  daughters  <>f  their  l)<»nefact4)rs,  in  all  the  advan- 
tages of  our  common  schools. 

The  Hoard  of  Managers,  (composed  of  eighteen  ladies,  is  di- 
vided into  standing  ano  weekly  connnittet^s. 

To  tin*  Admitting  Committee  applications  are  made  for  the 
admission  oi' children  to  the  Asvlum.  It  is  their  diitv  to  sat- 
isty  thcmscivr.v  that  tin*  candidates  are  proper  subje<»ts  for  ad- 


iiii><sion,    and     wlim    ti^iiii<l     \n    Ik;    h»,    ti»    anthnrizc    tfc'^'*" 
rtreptiol). 

Till'  Binding  Onininittfi*  is  charged  with  tlu*  duty  of  iiiv^  *^ 
ti^atin^  applications  tor  rhiidrcn,  and  report  ui)on  them  to  '•lit' 
Board.  Xo  rhiid  is  ijivcii  out  without  tho  sanction  and  s,j*u- 
thoritv  of  this  ConHnittrc 

The  Purchasing  <  N)nnnirt('('  make  all  purrhases  of  chtthi  >i|? 
and  supplies  for  the  Institution,  exropt  the*  daily  marketiK  ^L'- 
Thoir  hills  are  j) resented  at  the  n**rnlar  monthly  meeting  #  *•' 
approval  and  payment. 

The  Auditing  Committer'  audit  all  IxHiks  and  hills  of  r  li** 
Tn»asurer,  Purehasinir  Committee,  and  Matron,  onee  in  ihr^'i* 
months. 

It  is  the  dutv  uf  the  S'hool  Committee  to  know  that  eve—   ry 
child,  not  younger  than  six  years,  is  regularly  in  s<'hool  wh.   ^^ 
not  sick  :  that   lessons  which  should  1h*  lejirned  at  home  i^^"^ 
studied  un<ler  pro[iersu|>ervision  ;  tr)  have  |)rrsonal(*ognixan 
hy  tnM|Uent  visits  to  the  s<'h<M)l,  of  the  standing  and  pn.ip 
of  the  children,  and  to  su|)ply  them  with  iKXtks  and  statione 

Thi'  Scwintr  ('ommitt<'<'  are  ex|K'cted  t(i  have  knowletige 
all  inatt'rial  for  «*lothing  )iur(;hase<i,  of  its  Iwing  pmjierly  a 
economic'ally  cut  out  and  well  made,  and  tor  the  employ m 
of  a  M'ainsrrfS>. 

The  Coininittcc  on  HfMisekeeping  shrill  have  a  general  .< 
pervision  ot'thc  manner  in  which  tlie  hous(*k«rping  is  c:irri*' 
nn  :  nt' the  <upplie*<i  lirnui;ht  iutc»the  house,  an<i  the  dis|iasiti« 
made  ot'tlK'Mi.  The  weekly  Visiting  Committef*  will  rej^r 
anv  want  (»fearcfiM  the  part  of  servants  an<l  attendants,  or  &■ 
iiMti<'eal)l»'  dffeet  nf  hiMiM-keepiuLT,  to  till**  (^unn1itte<^  wt  * 
will   re)>ort    it    to  the  Matron. 

Th<'  ( 'nnmiitter  nil    \\\i'    Inlirmarv    and  Nur^TV  will  ha" 
:in  aciivr  <ii|M'rvi««i<ni   nvi-r   tin-  chihireii    in  Nursery  and  I 
liriiiar\.       Tliev  -hall  -ei-  that  thev  are  wtjl  cjothiHi.  well  I 
ainii>ed  and  iieiiipitd  in  :i  inaniier  **uiteil    to   rheir  agi*.      TK 
rl«-;iMliiH'«^  lit    I ii«-c  I'l ^ nn-  •*iiali    hi*  particularly  h Hiked  aft 
:iii«l  -iiit.itilt   :i(i«  nil:inr<-  iii-i-iid  on  :  and  tlie^ek  shall  In*  p 
\ii|ii|  i>\   I  in  III  wiiii  -ih-ii  \  arii'tie- III' t'ood.  and  such  dcliiw 
:iMii  'Ml'-  :i-  th«-ii  i-MiiiliiinM  may  iiipiire. 
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In  addition  to  these  staiuHng  committees  there  are  re^^ular 
weekly  committees  of  three  hidies  oiwh,  who,  se|)arately   and 
together,  visit  the  Institution  during  their  week,  and  re|K)rt 
ID  writing  to  the  monthly  mw»ting  of  the  general  condition  of 
things  during  each  particuhir  week. 

There  is  als(>  a  committee  whose*  special  duty  it  is,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Binding  Committe(»,  to  inform  themselves 
whether  those  who  apply  for  children  are  suitable  jK^rsous  to 
take  charge  of  them  ;  and  also  to  keep  u|)  some  knowledge  of 
the  children  after  thev  are  plac^l  out,  both  by  correspondence 
and,  when  practicable,  l)y  visiting  them. 

By  unceasing  and  diligent  application  of  these  means,  the 
ladies  in  charge  of  the  Asylum  endeavor  to  fulfil  the  wishes 
of  its  friends,  and  to  assure  a  prudent  use  of  its  means  Their 
duties  are  onlv  not  burdensome  because  of  the  interest  felt  in 
them.  There  may  be  no  need  to  sav,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
proper  tx>  say,  that  the  office  of  Manager  is  neither  a  n<miinal 
nor  idle  one,  nor  is  it  free  from  fatigues  and  anxieties. 

It  has  l)een  sonietimes  said  that  the  average  expense  of  sup- 
|)orting  ("hildren  in  tliis  Asylum  has  not   been  reduced  to  the 
lowest  |H>ssible  limit.       The  lady  Managers  are  happy  to  say 
that  the  average  expense  |xm'  ('hild  has  never  been,  and  they 
trust  will  never  be,  n^duced  to  the  lowest  |)ossible  sum.     The 
object  is  to  avoid  useless  expense,  and  to  guard  against  careless 
or  wasteful  use  of  means.     In  this  thev  believe  thev  have  been 
reasonably  successful.     But  the  (ihildn^n  entrusted  to  them, 
however  unfortunate  now,  are  not  assumed  to  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  a  state  of  pauperism.       It  is  not  forgotten  that  they 
have  their  chances    of  future    usefulness   and  respectability. 
The  Managers  would  not  do  justicfe  to  themselves,  nor  to  those 
who  give  their  means  to  supjwrt  the  Institution,  if  they  should 
do  or  i)ermit  anything  to   diminish  these  chances,   or  should 
fail  to  do  anything  in  their  power  to  encourage  them  to  self- 
res|)ecting  and  hopeful  habits.' 

A  public  Institution  of  this  kind  is  at  best  a  poor  substitute 
for  a  home.  It  nuist  be  a  poor  home  indeed  which  is  not 
better  than  an  Orphan  Asylum.  We  make  no  pretense  nor 
affectation  of  doing  for  them  what  all  sensible  persons  know 


f'aniiot  In'  <1(»ii<'.  T\\r  s|M>riiil  atifc'ctioiis,  sii  doar  to  <'hiMlifNiil. 
<'ainiot  Ih»  ^iveii  \wrr.  Wv  can  only  make  n)i  for  tln'ir  aWMMJ*-*- 
l)y  jijoiionil  ran*  tor  physi<Ml  coint'orr,  and  ^t'lirral  kin<liif»  ••! 
l)earin^,  so  a>  not  to  shut  out  i'rt*u\  the  (*liiMn*n  rli«'  id**:!  of 
regard. 

Nor  do  we  make  cxtronir  hastt*  to  |)ia<*(r  tlirm  ont  in  titmilic*. 
It  is  easy  tor  taniili(>s  who  want  an  nnpaid  servant  to  talk  of 
adopting  a  child,  :uid  trcatinir  it  as  tlicir  own,  and  (o  do  tlii« 
without  inu<*h  conscionsness  at  the  time  how  unrt':d  tin*  idcii 
is.  The  Managers  an*  well  aware  that  in  most  «*;i.si«s,  the  rela- 
tion thns  former!  is,  (ni  the  ])art  of  tin*  child,  a  n*lation  of  ser- 
vitude an<i  dojM'ndence.  We  do  n<»t  <*oiict*al  from  iMirsflve^, 
nor  disguise  from  the  patrons  of  the  Institution,  that  thi*<  \y» 
what  is  to  be  looked  tor  as  the  general  result  of  placing:  <*hil- 
dren  out  in  famili<»s. 

It  is  a  hanl  relation  for  a  child,  hut  in  uianv  <^ftses  it  is  the 
best  that  can  reasonably  be  <lone.  We  endeavor  to  do  it,  not 
without  care,  and  assiu'cdlv  not  without  solicitude.  S<inn*- 
times  when  the  relation  ha>  |)ioved  itself  espe<*ially  unpleasant 
to  children,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  the  Managers  to  know  thai 
thev  look  Imck  to  the  Asvlum  with  ;;ratitude  and  affiM'tion  for 
the  kindness  they  had  there.  In  several  iiislanei*s,  ehlMn*!! 
thus  situated  have  es(;ape<I,  and  <'ome  back  to  us  alon*\  and 
imannoune<>d,  saying  tln-y  had  **  come  lunne.  "  Wt?  prefer 
th(^y  should  leave  u*^  with  this  feeling,  and  if  ne<i^<ary,  return 
to  us  with  it. 

An  incM'case  of  our  means  would  enable  us  to  iuere&M*  the 
uunilM*r  of  children,  and  thiisdiminish  the  i'vera^eeost  of  suii- 
IMirt.  It  may  be  that  by  some  perte(*(  system  some  Hniall 
enuiomies  may  be  etf'cctetl.  Hut  it  should  UMiiider8(iNMl.onc*e 
for  all,  that  we  do  not  intend  to  try  any  exiM*rimeut  to  see 
how  small  an  e.\|)<Miditure  may  be  sutfieient  to  keep  the  chil- 
dren alive. 

(lood  homes  are  xui^ht  for  orphan  <'hildn*u,  but  to  plaiv 
them  in  homes  i"^  not  a  <t»ntro]iinjL;  idea.  In  facrt,  a  (*iiiisider- 
able  portion  ot' tiie  children  who  cuter  the  Asylum  liuve  one 
or  lH)tli  parents,  who.  in  many  caM.'s.  retain  the  pan*iital  litiki 


ii|K»n  tiifiii,  not  alway<  without  Ijenelit  to  the  children,  am) 
we  « "Oil 111  not,  if  wt*  wouKK  jilace  them  •»ut  in  familie^. 

To  makf  the  In:?tituti«»n  valuable  to  the  ehiUlren  receiveil 
in  it,  ti>  obliterate,  a>  far  as  luav  be,  the  shadows  and  stain^ 
with  which  mistbrtune  has  darkenctl  their  young  existence, 
by  surrounding  them  with  the  life-giving  influence  of  ci^m- 
fort  and  kindness,  of  education  and  happiness — to  secure  to 
each  one,  in  some  measure,  the  |K>v<ibility  of  virtue,  are  lead- 
ing aims  in  its  management. 

The  Managers  make  no  appeal  to  tlie  parsimonious  side  of 
human  nature,  by  showing  how  little  we  can  do  for  children 
and  still  call  the  Institution  an  Asylum.  We  ap|>eal  to  the 
children  themselves  as  our  witnesses.  As  they  |>a*^<  out  fmm 
us,  arrive  at  maturity,  and  l)ecome  a  ]iart  of  society  at  largt\ 
let  them  testify.  To  the  patrons  of  the  Institution  let  the 
lives  thus  rescued  and  helloed,  if  not  redeemwl,  stand  as 
memorials. 

One  of  the  By-laws  re^juires  that  no  child  shall  l>e  given 
out  till  it  has  been  in  the  Institution  one  vear.  Thus  one 
yearns  schooling  is  secured.  Also,  in  placing  a  child  out,  the 
parties  taking  it  are  recjuired  to  pledge  the  benefits  of  a  com- 
mon school  education  to  a  reasonable  extent,  as  well  as  regu- 
lar attendance  at  Church  and  Sundav  School. 

While  habits  of  domestic  industry  are  cultivated  as  far  as 
practicable,  in  housework,  sewing,  knitting  &c.,  the  Managers 
believe  they  are  fitting  each  child  for  the  l)est  use  of  its  fac- 
ulties in  the  business  of  life  by  allowing  nothing  but  sickness 
to  interrupt  regular  attendance*  at  sch(K>l.  In  their  different 
grades  these  children  compare  favorably  with  those  from 
higher  walks  of  lite.  Their  names  are  freipiently  found  on 
the  "Monthly  Roll  of  Honor,''  and  at  the  head  of  classes. 
About  seventy  (70)  children  arc  regularly  sent  from  the  Asy- 
lum to  the  16th  District  S<'hool  of  Cincinnati. 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  address  of  the  Honor- 
able Manning  F.  Force,  on  the  39th  Anniversary  of  the  In- 
stitution : 

"  In  looking  over  the  nn'ords  of  vour  institution,  I  have  Ikhmi 
struck  with  three  things. 


**  TIh'  growth,  Iroiii  its  littl**  iH'^iiuiin^,  is  siiiiictliiii;;  won- 
(l(*rfiil.  Just  forty  yrars  npi  :i  ivw  ladirs,  closiii^  ii)»:i  s|Ni'i:il 
rliaritahhr  iMiterprisc*,  foiiini  oi^lit  dtillars  Mi  on  liaml.  Tlirv 
met  to^etlior,  fonttTrcd,  aini  (K'tiM'iiiiiHMl  to  foiiii(i  an  Or|ili:iii 
Asylum.  This  little  sum  was  tli<^  schnI  that  f^cTminatCHi,  ^n*w 
and    flourish<Ml    into    th(>    noMt*  institution    whi(*h   von  now 

* 

control. 

"  This  Asylum  has  always  lK?<»n  singularly  i(lentiti<?<l  with 
our  siM'ietv.  A  notice*  of  itscontrihutors  would  ix*  u  s<N*ial  his- 
tory  of  (-incinnati.  The  names  of  Burnet,  (iroesbofk  and 
Shillito,  rjon<^worth,  An<l(Tson  ami  Kin^,  Pendleton,  Bowler 
and  Dauilridtije,  Sho<»nl)erj»:er,  Lytle,  HaincR,  Kilgour,  Taylor, 
Carlisle,  Bates,  H(>o|M>r  and  Jones,  have  \yeen  on  the  lij<tfroin 
the  l)eginnin^.  If  one  were  to  name  the  persons  of  social 
mark  who  have  died  or  left  the  eity,  he  eould  only  go  over 
the  names  of  former  supporters  of  the  Asylum.  Reading 
the  list  of  its  present  L^mtributors  is  almr>st  calling  the  ri»ll 
of  society.  No  other  institution  is  so  thoroughly  socially 
identiKef!  with  Cincinnati. 

"  The  other  thing  I  noti(;t>d  is,  the  ginierous  spirit  in  which 
the  Asylum  is  conducted.  When  I  was  taking  the  first  les- 
sons in  cam|>aigning,  an  officer  of  old  ex|>crience  said  :  *  You 
must  mak(*  the  men  comfortahlc.  If  thev  would  be  efficient. 
thev  must  be  <Mim<brtable.  At  anv  rate,  it  is  vour  husinev 
to  set?  that  thev  are  comfortable.'  It  is  vour  nile  to  see  that 
the  children  are  (U)mfortable.  Mrs.  Perr\'  and  Mn?.  Broad- 
well,  two  of  your  lionorctl  .S(»crctarii>s,  liavc  said  emphati(*ally 
in  tlicir  reports  that  this  Asylum  is  no  experiment  to  see  on 
how  little  a  child  can  In*  brought  up.  The  intention  is  to 
make  them  comfortable.  And  while  e:ire  is  taken  to  make 
the  administration  ci'onomical,  even  etH.)nomv  is  snbonlinaie 
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to  the  ciinifort  and  happiness  o\'  the  orphans.  You  have 
resolved  that  tlicx*  waifs,  l>etbre  they  are  s(>nt  adritl  again  on 
the  stream  (»f  life,  sliaJI  have  the  advantage  of  a  happy  chilil- 
IkhmI/' 

NuhiU'i'  Mfriilldrcn  :il  prt'-M'iit  in  the  institution,    11*'). 
Wlioji*  uihiiImt  ri iv<*d  down  to  June  ti,  l87o,    n>,9>:{^. 


Annual  receipts  and  ex|)etKlitiire.s  do  not  vary  much  from 
$10,000. 

The  Endowment  Fund,  which  is  increasing  from  year  to 
year,  does  not  entirely  sup)>ort  tlie  Institution.  The  deficiency 
is  made  up  by  yearly  subscriptions,  donations,  etc. 

The  peiroanent  assets,  including  the  asylum  lot  and   im- 
provements on  Mount  Auburn,  $207,200.00. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Mrs.  AARON  F.  PERRY, 

l^cC'jyrHident  CincinncUi  Orphan  Aftylnm. 

Mount  Auburn,  February  24th,  1876. 


OF  THE 

JEWISH    ORPHAN    ASYLUM 

OF    DISTBICT    No8.  2,  6  and  7,  I.  O.  B.  B. 


ThoOrdorof  ''Benai  BEUiTn/'or^'SoNsoFTHKCovKNANT," 
whoso  fundamental  principles  arc  lirnfrolcnrr  and  Charity, 
is  divided  into  various  (rrand  Lodges  in  the  United  States. 
In  tlie  West  and  Soutliwest,  District  (Jrand  Lodge  No.  2  is 
Undated  at  Cincinnati,  Oliio,  under  whose  jurisdiction  at  the 
tinu*  tlie  following  Htates  had  Subordinate  Lcnlges  and  were 
working,  viz:  Oliio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Micliigan,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  MissoAiri,  Wisconsin.  Minnesota,  Kansas,  Texas,  Mis- 
sissipj)i,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Alabama. 

In  tliese  States  were  7()  Subordinate  Lixlges,  with  an  ag- 
gregate niemliership  of  2,*i<H). 

In  the  vear  of  18f):'>,  at  tlie  session  of  the  District  Grand 
Lrnlge  No  2,  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  it  lu'ing  apparent  that 
the  Order  of  lienai  Herith  in  the  West  had  attained  sufii- 
cient  strength  to  initiate  some  j)roje(^t  of  useful nt^ss  outside, 
and  additional  to  the  great  princij)les  of  the  Onler,  it  was, 
on  motion  of  Hon.  B.  F.Pcixotte,  of  Cleveland,  Oliio,  and 
Josepli  Abraham,  Ks(|.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  unanimounly 
resolved  tliat  the  members  of  the  Order  in  the  territory  of 
District  No.  2,  should  pay,  in  additicm  to  their  regular  dues, 
a  <iuarterly  subscription  of  twenty-tive  cents,  or  one  dollar 
per  year,  under  the  following  conditions,  and  that  no  ex- 
[M'uditure  to  be  made  from  such  fund  for  any  purjwse 
whatever,  until  a  plan  should  be  ado])ted  by  the  (Irand 
Lo(lge  for  its  dis|)osition.  and  then  the*  whole  to  be  anuilga- 
mated  under  its  direction. 


This  n'M)luti«ni  wm*-  sul»rnitti«l  tu  tin-  >i'\ii;il  Siil» 
onlin.'itr  LcHltrcs  mikI  uii.'iniiiiously  iidnptcil.  K:ii*li  IjnIl'*' 
lortliwitli  ('li*ctr<l  :i  Tn'.Msnn-r  tn  take  f;in*  ofaiHl  iuvi-^t  lln* 
t'lnuls,  \vln<'h  often  n-rt-ivi'd  additions  t'roni  do]iati<in>  ami 
other  sounx's.  It  liad  «rr<>wn,  in  tin*  vi*ar  ISfJT.  onlv  four 
years  after  its  passa;r<*,  to  tlie  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollar^ 
(SKMKX)).  In  tin*  yt'iir  <»f  lS(i7,  attlie  annual  nieetinj:f»f  tht- 
(Jrand  L(Hljrr  at  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  it  was  evident  that  thi? 
time  was  fast  approaeliinj^  when  the  fund  raised  could  U' 
used  etieetivelv.  and  resolutions  were  uiianimouslv  nas«i«l 
to  furtlier  the  ohject  of  estahlisliinjr  an  Orphan  Asylum.  A 
Board  of  Commissioners.  <"onsistinjz  of  tlic  foHowinjr  fivr 
frt'iitli-men.  were  i*leeted.  vi/:  A.  Auh,  Esij.,  of  Cincinnati. 
Ohio;  William  Krie<jsliaher.  Louisville,  Kv ;  Isiilor  Hu*h. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.:  A.  E.  F'rankland,  Memphis.  Tcnn.;  E.  Hud- 
wijr,  Ch'vcland,  Ohio. 

They  were  fully  empow<'red  to  select  a  suitable  place  to 
l<K\ite  the  Orphan  Asylum,  and  collect  the  funds  fn»m  the 
various  L<h1p*s. 

Th<»  Executivf*  Committee  had  various  otlbrs  to  hwati'  tlu* 
Asvlunuhut  after  du<' and  careful  considerati«>n  thev  res^ilvi-*! 
to  select  Clevelan<l  a^  the  healthiot  and  most  desirable s|M>t, 
the  more  so  as  a  very  eliirihle  au'l  eheap  piece  of  property 
and  improvement>  wa>  ollered. 

The  C«nnmittef  unanimou-ly  n-solved  to  purcba.*<e  th'* 
same  at  a  cost  of  >s:M,<KM»,  known  formerlvas  the  Water  Cun* 
(with  •")]  aeres  of  LMi»und).  on  Kinsman  street,  Clevelaiul. 
Ohio.  Tin*  tiuH"  the  Committee  had  to  pre|»iire  this  Iioum* 
for  its  pur|M»>»'«^  wa>  very  -luMt.  barely  tour  month*'.  Thf 
<*ntire  buihiinir  undcrwi-nt  repairs  to  a<la]»t  it  to  it*i  usm-MiI- 
ness.  (ia>and  wat«r-\\orks.  new  <ewl'r^,  bath  roi»nis.  dox*!". 
ventilat  ion^,  iniprovi-ment-^  of  the  ;rrountls  wiTe  made,  in 
fact,  all  that  nMiId  In-  fliMie.  with  a  view  to  hi>alth.  sileiy 
and  fhirabilitv  new  wiuir*-  were  built.  Tin*  coniinitl«*»' 
ex|»endiil.  in  addition  !••  tln"  purehase  |ir ice.  from  ^'i-VJ^*' 
til  .<:i(Mnn)  ni«»re  I'nr  npair-  and  lurni-^hinir  the  bougie. 


THK    ASYLIM 

Is  the  tint'  brick  editicr  at  Xhv  up|H»r  nulof  WiMMlliiwn  two 
niu\  formerly  ut^ed  as  a  Watrr  Cure  estaMisIinitMit.  It  in 
conceded  to  be  one  of  tin*  tinest  pieces  of  property  on  the 
continent,  and  in  every  way  wrU  ealeuhited  for  the  pur|NmeH 
for  which  it  is  intended.  It  is  situated  in  tlie  midst  of  tiv(« 
and  one-fourtli  acres  of  lan<l,  l>(?autifullv  iaiil  out.  The 
structure  is  Ii5()  feet  lonjr  in  the  front,  and  *2iii)  leet  dei«p. 
The  Asylum  is  four  stori<'s  hi^h,  and  has  upwiirds  of  fifty 
hirjre  rooms,  inehidinjr  sch«H)l  nMuns,  rhajM'!,  olliffs,  Super- 
intendent's apartments,  sleejiin^,  eat  in^  and  ciMik  in^  nNunn. 
The  dining  nnnn,  kitchen,  wasii  andston*  nniniH  are  in  the 
hasc*mont :  tlie  hiundry  is  JiK^atrd  in  a  ^-cparat.i*  building, 
a<Ijoining  the  main  strui-tun*,  and  ban  been  biti'ly  I'rffttfd  at 
a  cost  <if  SKMNM).  All  the  rooms  auf)  lialln  an*  comnififlioUH, 
comfortable,  and  wi*!!  vcntibiti-d.  On  tlie  lir.-t  Moor  an* 
the  re<-«*j>tion  r*M»ni>.  I'lny  r'NMu.-.  Sern-taryV  and  Hij)»<rriri- 
t«*ndent*s  »»tH^"f>.  Tbf  ^rond  -lory '-ontain-  bid  rM/iri?*.  \t*f^ 
pital.  wasli  aiifi  batb  nxim-.  wardrob<*  and  jin^'n  rt^mi*.  On 
the  lliird  tl<i«ir  Jir*-  fb»-  ^ehmil  n^'jni-  and  T*''*'r^'**\  fipart 
ni»*nt-.  (.'«»nipb-t'-  i.'ynin;i-fi»'  app;ir:itt]-  b;tv«'  \ft'fu  *'T*-i:U'*\ 
in  rb»-  vard-  in  r»a!«4   iii.iih  bniidifi'' 
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Imt^  i»r  tHU'  fiMJiily  of  iVii'iuls,  to  tVatiTiiizf  tin- orj»liau-.  !•• 
iiijikc'  tln'iu  t'iM'l  at  lioiiH",  Jiuil  to  ivriion*  in  »*vrrv  wav  :iiiv 
l'i'i'lin;:s  ot'  |»jm|MTism  or  <lr|M'n<h'iHM',  instillin«r  thon*  uni- 
vcr>nl  tVfIin^>or  Immjinity  that  all  should  tVrl  aiiil  j»rarti- 
rally  proiiiuljrati' 

Whilst  tin-  A^vluin  i>  t*xrlijsivrlv  uih1<t  tin- iiuitn*! «»!' tiir 
vuriou<  (Iraml  LojIlh's.  vit  tlwv  pasMMl  a  law  thai  rliii«ln*ii. 
whrtlirr  tlit'ir  jianiit<  wrn*  iiH-mln-rs  «it'  tin*  Unln*  ot' H<Miai 
Mcrith  or  iioi.>hiniM  i>i' mt  ith^l  to  its  l»i'ni'lit>.  aii*l  wlM-tlu'r 
\vln»lc  nY  halt'i»r|»haM>. 

The  nii^^ion  of  an  orL'ani/ation  such  a««  our-  i>  a*  iinuli 
to  s'M»tln'  the  t'fMliiiLr-  and  fh'valr  ihf  inanii(NMi  an<l  ••■it- 
cstrrni  fit"  lis  lK'n«ti<iarit'<  a<  t«»  |iroviil«'  I'or  tln*ir  niati-rial 
want-.  Wr  intiMul  to  proviih'  for  tin*  (»r)»han.  iiol  ali»ii<'  for 
his  Ixxlilv  want<.  not  alone  for  his  scIkniI  rfhicatioii.and  iint 
aliMH'  for  his  spiritual  wants,  hut  wc  drsin*  to  fit  him  i»r 
JH-r  out  fully  with  tin*  kiiowlcd^f  of  a  UM-fhanii'al  trailr. 
anil  hriuL^  tln*ni  up  as  jr^xnl  nn'iiibrrs  of  siK'ii'ty.  to  In*  aMi*. 
after  thev  leave  tile  Asvluni,  to  take  earo  of  tht'mselvr>. 

Withoul  anv  unihie  vifldiu'r  t(»  seiitiiuentalitv.  it  is  1m^ 
lieve<l  that,  so  far.  wr  have  a<'('«)inplisliedour oUjt'Ct.  Eiirht 
years  neaily  have  |»a-<ed  -inee  tin*  Institution  was  «»jh-iih1. 
and  durin'j  thi-  time  many  |»raetieal  iiiiprtjveiiient'*  in  all 
department-  havi-  hri-n  made.  N»*w  winj^s  wen*  huilt.  t" 
«nhirL'e  the  -»hoiiI  iiM»m>,  «te..  and  it  is  with  fi'i*lini:>  et 
pride  we-ay  ihat  Thi-.h-wi-h  Orpiian  Asylum  lias  attainitl, 
with  ii-  u-efuhn--.  a  pi«»minenee  a- 'Mie  of  tin*  nm-^t  i*ln'r- 
i-hed  eh-rniii-y nary  iiii^ani/at iiMe^  in  the  Tniti'd  Stat*—. 

l)i-fii«f  (Ji;mh1  1,'id'ji'  \«».  'J  divided  itself  in  two  np-r* 
|)i-tiiii-.  \  i/ :  l»i-iii«i  Ni..  »i  and  No.  7,  all  in  the  forni»r 
Ti'rril'ii\ .  .iimI  fill-  ?hr'«-  hi-lrii-l  tJiaiid  l.o<lires.  vi/ :  Ni>. -. 
I'ljhd  7. 'It  •■!    \';i!ly  ihi-   ri-tpii-ite    iiundM-r  of  Trn-lef-.  t" 

uiioiii    i-    iniMi-ii-d   fhi-i-iitin nirol    and  nianai!eni»-nt  "t 

I  h<    1  n-F  ii  ii'  !••'! 


I  II  i       VI  \  ',  \..  I    \|  I    \        -.1       I  III       M  W  i-M    otM'H  \N     \-^  M   M 

T' :-    II..I1I.1-.  Ill'  1.1  •"!  fhi-Orplijh  .\>yluiii  i-  inlru-f-'i 

I..  .'  \\ '      .    I  ■.-■-•-.  I  1.  .?.  -I  ii..\\   fiiiin  hi-t  riel-  No.  'J.  il  aipi  ■ 


tln^  latt«»r  twn  nistriits  haviuj;  Ihh'U  furiiUHl  out  ol'  i\\v  Xvr- 
ritorv  which  was  orijrinallv  einbractHl  as  District  (iraiul 
I^odge  No.  2. 

The  various  L<xljrcs,  8<K*ictics  ami  yearly  subscribcrH  elect, 
in  addition  to  the  Maiia^in^  or  Kxccutivc  Trustees,  thirty 
Directors  out  <»f  their  own  SiH'ieties,  whocoin]M»se  the  Hoard. 
All  throu<ijh  the  Districts  there  are  hn'al  Hoards,  consisting 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  are  <*liarK<*d  with  certifyinj^  as 
to  the  propriety  ofadniittinjj:  children  t'nun  their  resp«»(^tivi* 
localities,  suj)erintendinjr  their  transp<»rtation,  stururing 
proper  and  legal  guardianshij),  and  tor  providing  places 
for  the  inmates  when  discliarged  from  the  Asylum. 

This  feature  of  securing  tlie  services  of  a  number  of  well 
known  charitable  persons  of  both  sex(»s,  disptfrst'd  over  a 
large  area,  has  been  di'veloped  an<l  maintained  ;  in  fiurt,  a 
commendaV)le  rival rv  has  arisen  in  sonn*  ItKraliticfs  that  is 
encouraging  and  of  great  lienefit. 

The  Trustees  and  Din^ctors.  who  arc  eh-cted  by  the  re- 
spective (J  rand  Lodges.  S(K-ieti«*san<l  y<*arly  suliwrilMM's.  live 
at  {Miints  far  distant  from  cacij  «»ther,  but  thi'V  njanuge  to 
attend  the  regular  meetings  at  ('l<'V<'larid.  Ohio,  although 
their  dutie^s  are  anluous  and  a  v<'rv  severe  task  on  tlieir 
time  and  j)ati«Mi«-i'. 

The  Trustees  form  an  Kxe<'utive  IV)ar<l:  th<*v  el<*<-t  their 
resj»e<*tiv<*  otlie«'r>.  aNo  tlie  Superint*  iid<*nt.  Matron  and 
teachers,  and  ap|Hjiijt  all  <onjrnittf''s. 

The  pres«Mit  li'iaid  of  Trust «'<'s  i-onsi»-ts  as  lollows  ; 

*A.  Aub.  Prt-id«-iii Cinejnnati.  <> 

*A.  Wiener.  Vi'--  Pn-iilint < 'b-vdand.  <> 

♦William  Kri«-;:-}i;ilMr.  Si<  ntarx     Lotiisvilb*,  Kv 

*.Iac.  H«»brli<irii«  r.  'J*n  a-uri  r  ..  < 'le\«'lan<J.  O 

Abp  Hart.  Trn-t.  .       ('lii«ago,  ills 

Dr.  S.  \\'oirt!i-i.-iii.  Si.  l^iMii-.  Mo 

Lazare  Kiilm.  ji..  Srliii;i,  Ala 

A.  K.  Fraukliiii'l.  Mf-mpbis. 'J'enu 

D.  Adl«  '.  Milw;iukr<'.  Wi^ 

<iu-.  L*  \  i  (^iiiiH-.v.  IIU 

M.  >i'\\'j.  .   M<iiipbi.-.  'I'lnn 

II.  S  (Mr.i.l..  ;ti..  r  I'lHjiia.  \\\f 


-*-L.  AulVerlit,  Khj  Su|N*riiiti'mlt*nl 

*Mrs.  L.  Aiitrecht Matnm 

The  officers'   names  marked  *,  have  been  in  office  Anci- 
the  opening  of  the  Asylum. 

APTLKATIONS   OF   (»KPHAN». 

Since  the  t»|»ening  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  for  the  n^i-ep- 

tion  of  or])lians,  from  Julv  14th,  IWIH,  till  .Tanuarv  14th, 

I  •  • 

1.S70,  or  in  seven  vears  and  six  months,  we  have  receivt-d 
petiti<ms  for  422  orphans,  <if  which,  (hiring  the  jMTiod,  20H 
left  the  Asylum,  leaving  renuiining  at  prewnt  21Horphan!s 
whi<*h  are  <livided  as  follows: 

Hoys 114 

(iirls Wl 

Total 21« 

Some  of  the  Ihivs  tlisrharged  are  learning  trades,  such  a? 
saddh'r,  <*igar-maker,  randy  manufacturer.  shiH^muker  and 
watch  making,  others  are  with  their  relatives  or  guardians 
in  stores.  Sonn*  «)f  tlie  girls  learned  the  dress  making,  mil- 
linerv,  others  liousi'  and  n<'edli»-work.  Manv  of  thoNMlis- 
charged  lN)ys  and  girls  found  pleasant  homes  in  families. 

Since  .Inlv.  IST-").  the  l^)rrd  <»f  Trustees  and  Directors  have 
resolved  to  estal)Iish.  in  <-onne(!tion  with  the  Asylum,  an 
Industrial  Sch(M)]  on  tlie  ]»remis(>s.  The  .^^hoemakingdeiiart- 
nient  has  been  chostMi  to  commence  with,  and,  if  Hucvessful. 
uther  l)ranche>  will  nhiii  be  connnenced. 

TAni.K    OK    INMATKS 

iSeniainininL'  in  the  Asvluni  at  the  end  of  the  vear: 

•  ■ 

1st   year,  from  isr.s  till  \Si\\) US  (Irphan^ 

2(1       '•         "  \sm     "    i.srn 13S 

:;d       "  INTO    •'    1.S7I irWi 

Ith     '•  i.^7!     •■    1S72 ItVi 

:>tli    ••  1^72    ••   !.s7:; \m 

i;tli     ••  1^7".     •    1x71 IHS 

7lli     ••  1^71     ■■    Is7'i 2«ll> 

Slh       •   |.;rrl  1  ^7'»       "     l><7Ji 2Hi 
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TABLK   OK    A<iKS    AND   SKXKS   OF    THE    INMATKS. 

Girls. 
1 

8 


Age.  Bov8. 

5  vears 2 

6 


9 

4 

16 

17 

20 

16 

14 

7 

3 

114 


7 

10 
15 
14 

9 
13 
13 
11 

1 

102 


Total. 
3 

14 

16 

14 

31 

31 

29 

29 

27 

18 

4 


216 


TABLE   OF    FORMER   RESIDENCES. 

Prom  the  State  of  Ohio 49  Orphans 

Indiana 17 

Illinois..... 19 

Kentucky 17 

Iowa 2 

Michigan 15 

Tennessee 30 

Missouri 37 

Mississippi 11 

Texas 1 

Wisconsin 5 

Minnesota 2 

Kansiis. 3 

Arkansas 3 

Alabama 2 

Louisiana 3 
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u 
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Total 


216 
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rAKLK 

of  f/jtfiii<r  for  airh  inuuite  per  fft^tn-  tin'f  }t*:r  tlau. 


Vkar. 

l8t.  Vm 

•Jd,  1«7U 

:i*l,  1871 

4th.  1872 

■)th,  1H73 

r.lh,  1S74    

w  \  U  a     ^       9  '*    ■■■•••*•••••■*««•*»«•••••■•■••••■•«■«■«■•■■■ 

Hth,  1876.  ralculntfil  only  >>  months.. 
Total 


Number  y,^^,y  P.-rvapita  Jj:;;, 

inmates.  «i.cn>e.  |.er  yt-ar.  ^.^'.^^^ 

118  :>±*.(NMJ  <NI  1H6  44  (        '• 

lan  :j:;.171»  '.»!  167  iC   «•■ 

l.Vi  -iri.ii-J'/*  l»i."»  1»»  4" 

l»v,  2S.91:!  «i  .  1S7  u:    4. 

ItVJ  afi.:t77  21  l*i8  9i'i    M 

ISS  !»7.tt*8  4.">  \U*V    *' 

'2i*)  'JiK^YJ  K't  141  M  ..  ..        * 

21ti  }o,iWt  IMi  ri6»  44  ....       > 


i.;i4fi    ?iy4.:vtt  vj 
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In  till*  iil)nv(»  cah'iilntion  of  vcarlv  and  iliiilv  avi»rair«' •■x- 
jKMiscs  of*  till'  iiinuitcs,  it  is  rcinarkcil  hn-f  that  tin* -uii» 
inrlmh'S  all  i'Xjiciisfs  tor  salaries,  wairi'-^,  tmlinary  ri*|iiiii-. 
printing,  etc 

niK    IIKAI.TH. 

<In'at  can*  i>  takt'ii  l)v  tln»  lioanl  a>  to  tlio  saiiitarv  I'oiuli- 
tiou  ofoiir  inniat<'<.  Sullii-iriit  r»Kini  isallott«»d  toall -IiM')>iiiL' 
»l<'|»artMn*nts.  Cleanliness,  ventilation  and  retrularity  in 
lialnts  are  tin*  rnlfs  most  rigidly  adliere<l  to.  Tin*  ilejiiirl* 
nuMits  tor  till*  hoys  and  «rirls  an*  separated.  A  very  lari'*- 
.-|»a«e  i)ftlir  L'nmnds  is  allotted  ft»r  «*xerei>es,  siieh  a*  drill- 
intr,  irvinna>ti«-  and  irenrral  us<»I*ul  plavs.  In  eas«' of  inifii- 
voriihh'  wratlirr  at  various  -irasons.  wliep'  no  nulsid*' -|«'rt- 
ean  he  had.  Iari:«*  halN  an*  provitleil  to  exerrJM*  in  thi*  siiii*' 
s|M>rts  in  nunt'nrtahh-  nNtins. 

W'luMi   11    i>  iMn^iilrp'd  that    thr  vi-rv  srvi-n*  weatiit-r  ii; 

■ 

w  inl»r,  and  !h«t:nat  hi-at  in  •^nnmM'r.  niu-t  in-ei'-siirily  l»' 
viiv  ihjmi««n-  tiM-liildn-n  nf  ti-ndrr  airi'>,  who  all  i-anif  fn»iij 
ijiirrrnii  iliiiji'^.  it  i-  uilh  pride  t<i  >tati-  that  tin-  p*iit*r!il 
ronditJMii    .ft"    hi-;ilt|i    i-    X fr\     -j'nhI      hfyond    ex|K»etati<»ii* 


Twirr  lias  tlir  Institution  Imm-ii  visit<*<l  with  s4-arlrt  ti-vrr. 
and  at  mrh  anti  evtTv  vrar  with  other  aihnent?:,  such  as^ 
ct^lds.  sore  throats,  and  kidney  and  other  sporadic  cases  of 
acute  diseases.  During  all  the  time  we  have  only. lost  four 
children — two  boys  and  two  girls. 

Plentyofg(Mxl,  substantial  and  well  ]»reparfKifiK»d,at  three 
regular  meals  daily,  is  given  to  the  children.  Warm  clothes 
and  stout  shoes  in  the  winter,  as  j insert ien  against  w)ld 
weather,  and  lighter  clothi^s  in  the  summer,  oj^en  air  exer- 
cises after  s<^hool  hours,  preserve  the  excellent  .state  of  health 
enjoyed  by  its  inmates. 

Three  j)hysicians  have  kindly  volunteered  to  render  all 
Ji88istance  in  ca.'je  of  need,  and  noblv  have  thev  at  all  times 
performed  their  dutv.  Their  names  are  Dr.  P.  Boeder.  Dr. 
M.  Rosenwa.sser,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Aub. 

THK    DISCIPLINE 

Is  rarely  ever  infringed  uixin,  as  a  general  rule.  The  chil- 
dren are  very  tractable,  and  obey  all  onlers,  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  their  suj)eriors  with  alacrity,  cheerfulness  and 
pleasure.  Among  themselvc»s,  they  are  very  social  and 
obliging  in  manner,  and  act  toward  each  other  more  as 
brothers  and  sisters  than  as  strangers.  This  happy  result, 
suit,  in  the  beginning,  caused  a  great  deal  of  lalxir  and 
patience  to  bring  aV)out,  but  the  fruit  is  now  abundantly 
reapK*d  without  much  trouble  by  th**  new  comers,  who  at 
once  find  them.<elves  in  their  situation,  and  cheerfully 
behave  themselves  as  thev  see  and  notice  from  the  older 
inmates.  No  undue  strength  (»r  forc<'  of  rules  are  used,  or 
permitted  to  be  u<ed. 

KDITATIO.N. 

The  education  of  our  orphans  forms  the  main  feature  of 
our  Institution.  We  have  established  in  the  asylum  an 
elementary  scbfKjl  since  tli«-  last  seven  year.**.  There  are 
seven  teachers  cnga^red,  under  the  HUiMTvision  of  the  SujHjr- 
intendent.  Mr.  L.  Aufrecht.  All  the  children  are  classified 
according  to  know  iedgi..  jjiid  laughl  in  well  gradinl  cht»<se« 


\ lir  Inllowiii^  Ihmim'Ih's.  V i /  :  Ii«-a<liiijr,  S|irlliii;i.  Aritliimli' 
rrimiMi\sln|>.  (Innnin:ir.  (H'n^r:i|»liy.  Ilrlin-w  ;iih1  <Mriii;ni. 
Dniwiii^  Mini  Sinjrin^.  As  simhi  i\>  :\  I'liilil  i>  til  i«mii|i  r  Ui- 
('  (ininiiiiiir  ^raclc,  it  is  sent  In  tin*  l*ul»lii'  SrliiMii  t"in  it* 
(seculiir)  fcluciitii)ii.  At  pH'st-Mt  thirty-srvi-n  nrniir  iiiiiiat«- 
att*'iul  i\\r  I*ul)li«-  Si'IhhjN.  Our  Institution  i>  vrn-atly  iis- 
(l<'l)t('il  tn  tlnM-ity  s('li(M»l  autln>riti«'>  tin*  llii>  |»rivili-tri-. 

Our  tVinalc  inniiitc^  an- aN<»  lai];f)it  I  Ik*  (litli-ri'nt  kiiittui 
uri'«lir-work.  >\u\\  n<  knitting,  scwin;.'.  rrm-hrt  inir  an^l  «iii- 
hrtnliTinj:.  TIh'V  liavi*  alsn  ti»a>si>t  in  thi-iliirrrf  nt  liran«"li»- 
of  tln'  lnMis«'\vnrk.  'iMii*  Imy-..  al'trr  srliiHil  liinir-j.  an-  ki'pt  :il 
all  kind  (»t' wnrk  about  tlic  Iiouh- ami  ;rroiin(l>.  a^**istiiiir  th*- 
panicntT  in  tin- rtijt  ivalion  <>f  llfjwi'vs  and  vr;i»*lalili'>.  T!p- 
happit'st  n'>ull>  in  tin*  ftlurational  ilt-partini'nt  havr  Ihmii 
achi«*Vf<l  in  all  it<  lu'an<lu's.  and  wt-  rnav  promllv  siv  <»tir 
sclnM)l  i>  MTond  to  none 

Wf  iiavr  tour  s('s<iiins  tiaily.  two  in  thr  t'op'noim  and  tw^ 
in  the  aflmuMMi  ;  a  nri-ss  of  twt-ntv  niinnt<*s  lu'twffn  th» 
st'ssions.  and  l\vi»  iiours*  intrnnission  at  uimu.  This  inter- 
val hctwicn  lilt"  sessions,  with  tin '  two  hours  of  |  day  Ix-twi-iMi 
hrcakfast  and  scIkniI  time  and  om*  iind  a  lialf  hoiirof  l»*i«- 
urr  Ironi  thr  r\it<r  fil'srh«M»l  until  ^tipper,  •rivi*  the  xdu'lar-. 
durin^r  lli»"  day.  I'ully  >ix  hour>  of  n-c-rration  for  play,  jryin- 
nastir  «Xfrriv|.>.  <lrill  and  useful  work  aUiut  tin*  hou-e. 
Fullv    one  hour   hefore  hreakta>t    in  tin-   winter,  an^i  lu-* 

■ 

hours  in  the  summer,  all  tin*  eliildren  have  to  ri>e.  dre-"^  anil 
wash  tlieni^el vr>.  and  re])air  to  the  einipel  for  tlie  inornin*j 
prayer-*. 

In  tin-  winter  reason  the  smaller  ehijdreii  retire  one  hi»nr 
after  >u]iper.  while  the  older  ones  remain  in  the  H-hiBiI- 
nMun**  \n  prepare  for  their  various  lesions.  In  the  sunnner 
season  t he  I  inie  i- extemled.  and  th«-  iuniati*>  have  t(»  ri*^- 
earlier  au'l  nl  in-  later. 

I>ivin«'  -erviji-  i-  li«ld  ♦'V«rv  Sahhath  an«i  holidav.  whii'h 

■ 

i^-  eiMnhhted  hv  llir  o|i|<r  hiiv^,  witli  tile  ehoir  of  the  iti* 
Mjati-.  A I  ill'  vi-arly  annivei>arie^  nf  ileeiviMii  doiiator-  I«» 
till-  ■   SiidxinL'   Knnd."  piayei-  an-  i»lVerid  hy  the  orphan*' 


The  lollowing  tables  will  show  tin*  j)r('S('nt<-ljissificat.inii  of 
(•  scholars,  jxiviiig,  also,  tJH'ir  {iv('ni<;('  age  in  cjwh  jrratie. 

AT    THE    ASVLIM. 

No.  of  BcholarR.  Av.  Age. 

1  the  Nursery 11  o  years  2  mos 

1)  Primary 27  0      -      (J    " 

C  Primarv :*>2  1)      ''      1     " 

B  Primarv 5:^  10      ''      3     '* 

A  Primarv 27  11      ''      8    '' 

ft 

"        IXirammar 28         12      ''      6    " 

AT    TIIK    IM'RLIC    SCHOOLS. 

I  the  (^Grammar 15  18  "  8  '* 

BCJrammar 14  12  ''  9  " 

A  Grammar (5  18  ''  «  " 

D  High  Sch(K)l 8  14  ''  (>  '' 

C            '            2  15  /'  8  '^ 

f)ing  house  work,  ^irls 8  15  ''  0  ** 

Total 216 

It  will  he  iioticcnl  at  once  that  the  cliildren  are  rather 
)ung  for  their  intellectual  standing,  especially  if  it  is  taken 
I  consideration  that  they  come  from  ditierent  States  «and 
imes.  manv  of  them  having  had  in  tlieir  early  davs,  on 
•count  of  jjovcrty.  v<»rv  little  chances  of  getting  even  a 
hool  education. 

TUK    RKVKNrE 

f  the  Orphan  Asylum  is  secured  from — 
1st,  T\w  regular  dues  of  the  members  of  I^Klges. 
2d,    The  regular  <lu(»s  of  Auxiliary  Associations. 
8d,   The  <*arnings  and  int(M-est  of  the  sinking  fund. 
4th,  PayuKMit  of  regular  life  and  annual  members. 
5th,  Annual  donations  and  voluntarv  eontributionp. 
^)th.  From  any  other  available  source,  such  as  proeeeflf*  of 
ills.  c(»nccrts.  fairs  an<l  pic-nics. 
7th.  Letra<*i<'>. 


The  following  tubh;  will  show  thr  numlNrr  of  I^m1^i*>  uikI 

their  membi^rshij)  in  ea(!h  Dintriet,  also  the  nuinlK^r  of  Aux* 

iliary  Societies : 

Lfodgeii.    Mem  ben. 

District  Grand  I^ge  No.  2 31  2,oS6 

"    H 28  1.785 

**    7 44  L859 

Total la^  *6,2:y) 

Number.                      MembeiB. 
Auxiliary  Societies 24  Societies 

Paying,  in  the  aggregate,  about $5,000  00 

Yearly  members  ''  ''     10,000  flO 

CONCLUSION. 

We  beg  to  state  that  the  ruling  purixxse  and  intention  of 
the  friends  and  patrons  of  this  Institution,  is  a  dis|)08itioii 
to  prevent  pauperism.  It  is  lamentable  to  observe,  in  gen- 
eral, how  pauperism  is  nourished  and  increase<l  in  oonie 
quencc  of  the  humiliating  manner  in  which  relief  iB  h^ 
(juently  offered.  Independent,  then,  of  the  actual  work 
done  by  this  Asylum,  the  managers,  for  themsi»lves  and  far 
the  supporters,  l)elieve  that  they  are  solving  the  great  racial 
problem,  whether  it  is  not  best  so  to  treat  dependerHoncba^ 
ity  that  they  will  be  able  to  enter  on  the  trials  of  life  with 
feelings  clouded  with  no  humiliating  memories.  It  Imv 
often  been  asserted  that  union  is  one  of  heavenV  blemn^ 
and  true  it  is,  for  whenever  its  l>eneficial  sway  is  felt,  (hMV 
prosperity  and  happiness  abide. 

Thanks  to  the  Almighty,  who,  in  His  infinite  wudoB 
and  goodness,  has  instilh^l  such  noble  feelings  of  charilT 
into  the  hearts  of  the  friends  and  benefiu'tors  of  our  laiti- 
tution.  Without  exaggeration  it  may  l>e  justly  said  «e 
have  a(»hieved  victories :  we  have  reared  a  monument  wbieb 
is  an  honor  to  the  Benai  Berith  and  to  our  muntrv. 

Th(»  Order  <»f  "  Benai  B«»rith  "  in  general,  the  Dwtrict 
Gran<l  Ltnlges  Nos.  2,  Hand  7,  and  the*  friends  and  patrmv 

At  12.(10  <luex  i»or  nnnum. 


in  (>articuhir.  have  reiiscm  U)  be  proud  of  the  result  of  their 
philanthn^pic  actions,  and  see  the  living  monument,  the 
Jewish  Orphan  Asylum,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  flourishing  as 
the  result  of  united  action.  The  past  and  generous  and  no- 
ble efforts  of  our  co-religionists  are  ample  guarntee  for  the 
future,  for 

"The  broad  principle  of  charity  is  our  foundation, 
And  unity  our  success." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WM.  KRIEGSHABER,  Sec'*/. 


s  f  u  I. UHllfS 
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HISTOR/Y 

OF  THE 


WIDOWS'  HOME. 


The  Willows' Home  and  Asvlum  tor  Aired  and  Iiidi&reiit 
Women  is  located  on  Mount  Auburn,  in  Cincinnati. 

In  1848  Mrs.  Lvman  Beecher,  Mrs.  Manstield  and 
others,  had  occasion  to  visit  a  friend  sick  at  the  hospital 
— one  who  had  been  reared  in  affluence.  They  found 
her  in  one  of  the  crowded  wards,  sad  and  troubled  because 
of  her  unpleasant  surroundings. 

These  ladies  were  moved  to  provide  for  their  friend 
some  place  where,  while  her  poverty  was  accepted,  her 
associations  would  be  more  pleasant.  And  thus  moved, 
they  called  a  meeting  in  April,  1848,  in  the  basement  of 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  and  |>roceeded  to  organ- 
ize an  association  to  provide  a  honn^  for  aged  and  indigent 
women. 

The  association  prospered,  and  in  May,  1851,  they  ob- 
tained a  charter  frr>Tn  the?  Ijegislatiiri*,  and  becjime  a  cor- 
poration. Messrs.  Sliillit<»,  IJurnet,  Ilt'iMler  and  Mcl^ean 
donated  ground.  Dr.  Wesley  Snmad  donated  fourteen 
thousand  dollars  towards  tlMM»rrcti()noruKuital»lel)uilding, 

which  was  completed  in  1852.  Dr.  Stn«»atl  also  gave  six 
thousand  dollars  as  a  mirliMiM  I'nr  mi  i«hdownn»nt  fund  to  be 
used  for  »urr<*iit  oxpciif^ei^  Dr.  Stiipud  devoted  much 
tiiiit' to  tlh' advaiMM-iiH'hl  ol'  iIm*  pr«»jiM'!,  and  afterwards 
donated  tlvt*  thousand  dolhirM  mldilHunil. 

By  IxMjutssts  and  donation'^  lln'  luud  is  unw  about  one 
hundriMJ  ami  tw<*lv<-  Ihoui^and  dolhirn,  «'.x«-luHive  of  house 


and  jL^rouuds,  worth  soiiic  forty  to  fifty  thouBand  dollars. 
The  interest  on  this  fund,  with  the  annual  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions of  the  citizens  of  GincinDati,  pay  the  cupreiit 
expenses,  and  keep  up  the  house  and  grounds. 

The  present  number  of  inmates  is  forty-six.  Since  its 
organization,  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  have  been 
admitted,  sixty  have  died  in  and  been  buried  from  the 
Home,  fourteen  have  left  the  Home  to  reside  with 
friends  ;  four  were  dismissed,  and  three  sent  to  lunatic 
asylums.  The  cost  of  maintenance  is  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  per  annum  for  each  inmate. 

The  house  has  been  full  for  years.  There  are  many 
a}>plications  for  admission  which  have  to  be  refused. 

There  are  hundreds  who  would  receive  the  benefits  of 
the  Home  were  the  accomodations  ample  and  means  suf- 
ficient. 

The  management  is  under  the  control  of  twenty-four 
ladies.  There  are  three  fiscal  trustees,  who  have  charge 
of  the  funds  and  property  of  the  incorporation, 

The  applicants  for  admission  must  be  of  good  moral 
character,  not  less  than  sixty  years  of  age,  and  able  her- 
self, or  by  aid  of  friends,  to  pay  an  admission  fee  of  one 
hundred  dollars. 

Wlien  receiv^ed,  thev  have  a  home  for  the  remainder 
of  their  lives. 

The  average  age  of  present  inmates  is  seventy-four. 

The  discipline  adopted  has  been  with  a  view  to  make 
the  Institution  a  homv  for  the  inmates.  There  are  no 
ascetic  rules,  hut  a  tone  of  domestic,  home-like  influence 
is  sought.  No  uniformity  of  dress  is  required,  no  rigid 
discipline  as  to  conduct,  but,  so  far  as  practicable,  the 
individuality  of  each  inmate  is  recognized. 

The  details  of  the  household,  and  so  all  the  affairs  of 
the  Institution,  are  carefully  watched  over  by  the  Man- 
aijrers  ;  and  to  this  end  the  Manai^ers  are  divided  into  com- 
mittees  of  two,  who,  in  weekly  rotation,  superintend  the 
house. 


ire  are,  in  addition,  eight  committees,  to  whom  are 
)uted  tlie  various  duties  of  supplies  and  manage- 
The  action  of  all  are  directed  and  revised  by  the 
Board  monthly. 

.  O.  J.  Wilson  has  recently  donated  to  the  Widows' 
},  and  a  proposed  Old  Man's  Home,  twenty  acres  of 
ble  and  highly  improved  land  on  College  Hill,  near 
ty,  together  with  money  to  aid  in  the  erection  of 
)le  buildings. 


Illlllllllll 
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